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Bombay Castle, 14th February 1902, 

In further recognition of the distinguished labours of 
Sir James McNabb Campbell, K.C.i.E., and cf the services 
i endei ed by those who have assisted him in his work, His 
Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to order 
that the following extract from Government Resolution 
No. 2885, dated the llth August 1884, be republished and 
printed immediately after the title page of Volume I. Part i. 
of the Gazetteer, and published in every issue: 

“His Excellency the Governor in Council has from time to time 
expressed his entire approval of the Volumes of the Gazetteer 
already published, and now ieams with much satisfaction that the 
remaining Statistical Accounts have been completed in the same 
elaborate manner. The task now brougrht to a close by Mr. Campbell 
has been very arduous, it has been the subject of his untiring 
industry for more than ten years, in the earlier part of which period, 
however, he was occasionally employed on additional duties, includ- 
ing the preparation of a large number of articles for the Imperial 
Gazetteer. When the work was begun, it was not anticipated that 
so much time would be reauired for its completion, because it was 
not contemplated that it would be carried out on so extensive a 
scale. Its magnitude may be estimated by the fact that the 
btatistioal Accounts, exclusive of the general chapters yet to be 
reprinted, embrace twenty-seven Volumes containing on an average 
500 pages each. Mr. Campbell could hot have sustained the unflag- 
ging zeal displayed by him for so long a period without an intend 
interest in the subjects cealt with. The result is well worthy of the 
labour expended, and is a proof of the rare fitness of Mr. Campbell 
on the ground both of literary ability and of power of steady 
application for the important duty assigned to him. The work is 
a record of historical and statistical facts and of information 
regarding the country and the people as complete perhaps as ever 
was produced on behalf of any Government, anci cannot fail to be 
of the utmost utility in the future administration of the Presidency. 

“2. The thanks of Government have already been C 9 nveyed to 
the various contributors, and it is only necessary now to add that 
they share, according to the importance of their contributions, in 
the credit which attaches to the general excellence of the work.” 

The whole series of Volumes is now complete, and His 
Excellency in Council congratulates Sir James Campbeil 
and all associated with him in this successful and memor- 
able achievement. 

H. O.^QUIN, 

Secretary to Government, 

General Department. 



The earliest record of an attempt to airamge for the prepara|ioE 
of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay 
Presidency is in 1843, In 1843 Govermnent called on the Ee venue 
Oommissipner to obtain from fll the OoUeetors as part of their 
next Anmial Eeporfc the fnllest' availaMe information regiirdi.ilg 
their districts.^ The information wa^ specially to include thoir own 
^ and their Assistants' observations on the state of the cross and other 
roads not tinder the superintendence of a separate department, on 
the passes and ferries throughout the country, on the streets in the 
principal towns, and on 'the extension and improvement of internal 
communications. As from Collectors alone could any knowledge of 
the state of the district be obtained, the Collectors were desired to 
include in their Annual Eeports observations on every point from 
which a knowledge of the actual *nondition of the country could be 
gathered with the exception of matters purely judicial which 
were to be supplied by the Judicial Branch of the Administration. 
Government remarked that, as Collectors and their Assistants 
during a large portion of , the ye§r moved about the district in 
constant and intimate communication with all classes they possessed 
advantages which no other public officers 'enjoyed of acquiring a 
full knowledge of the condition of the country, the causes Of 
progress or retrogradation, the good measures wliich require to 
be fostered and extended,* the evil measures which call for 
abandonment, the defects in existinginstitteons which require to be 
remedied, and the nature of the remedies- to be applied. Collectors 
also, it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the effect 
of British rule on the condition and character of the people, on 
their caste prejudices, and On their superstitions observances. They 
can trace any alteration for the batter or worse in dwellings 
clothing and diet, and can observe the use of improved implements 
of husbandry or other, crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of 
education particularly among the higher classes whose decaying 
means and energy under our most levelling system compared with 
that of preceding governments will attract their atfention. Finally 
they can learn how far existing Village institutions are effectual to 

^ Secretary’s Hettei* 4223 to the Eeveiiue OommissUner dated 30th December 1843, 
BeTciiue Volume 1854 of 1843, 
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their end, and may be made available for self-gavernnient and in 
the management of local taxation for local purposes* 

In obedience to these orders reports were received from tlie 
Collectors of AhmecMbM Broach Kaira Thdim and ■ Khdiiclesh* 
•.Some of the reports, especially that of Mr* J, B. Inverarity, 
contained much interesting infonnation,. These five nmiliorn 
reports were practically the only result of the Circular Letter of 
1843* / • ' 

’ ■ The question of preparing District Statistical Maiiualp was liot 
again raised till 1870. In October 1867 the Secretary of State t'lc*sire«1 
the. Bombay Government to take steps for the compilation of a 
Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer prc-pared 
during that year for the Central Provinces. The Bombay Govern- 
ment requested the two Revenue Commissioners and the Director of 
Public Instruction to submit a' scheme for carrying into effect the 
orders of the Secretary of State. In reply tlm officers* consulted 
remarked that the work to be done for tlie Bombay Presidency would 
be of a multifarious character ; that the article on the commerce of 
Bombay would require special qualifications in the wwiter ; that 
again special qualifications would be required for writing accounts 
' of the sacred cities of Ndsik and Pdlit<ina, of th# caves of Ajanta 
and Ellora, of the histories of Sindh Gnjarit and Ahmednagar, and 
of theDortuguese connection ■with* Western India. The Committee 
observed that a third form of special knowledge would be required 
to write accounts of Parsis Khojas and other castes and tribes; 
that in short the undertaking would be one of much wider scope 
and greater -difficulty than the preparation of the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces. Much thought would be i^equired before the 
general plan could be laid down, and after the plan was fixed all 
sorts* of questions as to 'arrangement and treatment of particular 
parts would be sure to arise. In the Committee's opinion local 
revenue officers could not as a rule find time to devote to work of 
this description without neglecting their ordinary duties ; but they 
could correct and amplify such information as a special officer could 
compile from the published and unpublished records of Government. 

, *ln January 1868 the Bombay Government decided that the general 
supervision and direction of the work should be placed in the hands 
of a Committee* consisting of the Revenue Commissioners, the 
Director o| Public Instruction^ and 'the Commissioner of Customs, 
and that an Editor should be appointed with a small copying 
est^bljslmaeat.tq act the Cbmmittee» The 

^ , B^itdy w^s to give his entire ’^ork '^d waa expected 


finish It in ' about a year. He was to. collect and arrange ia 
alphabetical order all 4’ecorded information regarding the to#i 2 s and 
other places 'of interest in each Colleetorate^ and to send printed 
on half, margin each draft when completed to the local oSicers, for 
verification^ additions^ and alteraflons! When the drafts were 
returned and corrected bjf the Editor, they were to be laid before the 
Committee. To enable the Editor to meet ^siich expenses as a fair 
remuneration for articles contributed by qualified persons, and also 
to pay for the printing of the work with small accompanying maps^ 
an' amoont not exceeding BTs. 12,000 was sanctioned for the total 
expense of the Gazetteer including the payment of the Editor. At 
the outset it was decided to place a portiqa of the sum sanctioned 
not exceeding Bs. 2000, at the disposal of the Commissioner in 
Sindli to secure the preparation of articles referring to Sindh. The 
Committee" were requested to meet at Poona in June 1868 and to 
report to Goyernment on the best mode of preparing and editing 
•the Gazetteer and supervising its publication. The Collectors and 
Political Officers were in the meanwhile requested to ascertain 
what records in theif possession were likely to be useful for the 
preparation of a Gazetteer and what papers in the possession of 
others and likely to be useful for the purpose were obtainable within 
their charge. Collectors and Political Officers 'were requested to 
send their replies direct to the Director of Public Instruction who 
would collect them on behalf of the* Committee.- 

In Augusli 1868 the Bombay Gazetteer Committee, composed of 
Messrs, A. E. Bellasis Eevenue Commissioner N. D. Chairman, 
Mr. W.,H. Havelock Revenue Commissioner S."D. and Sir Alexander- 
Grant, Director of Public Instruction, submitted a report, 
recommending the following arrangements : 

(1) That Mr. W. H. Crowe, 0. S., then Acting Professor in the Bahhan* 

College, he appointed lEditor of the Gazetteer with a monthly remuneration- . 
.of Es.*20D out of ‘the Es. 12,000 sanctioned for the expense of the Gazetteer 
and that he should at the same time he attached as an Assistant to the Collector 
of Poona ; . v ^ 

(2) That Mr. Crowe be allowed an establishment not exceeding Es. 50 a 
month chargeable to the grant of Es. 12,000, and such contingent charges as 

• may he passed by the Committee.^ ' . 

(3) That Professor Kero Lnxman Chhatre be requested to assist Mr; 

Crowe on various questions both local and inatliemafical,. and that on the 
completion of the work a suitable honorarium be granted to Professor 
Kero ; • 

(4) ' That agreeably* to the suggestions of Major Pjijesodtt and Colonel 
Francis, Mr. Light should, be directed to compile for the different districts 
ail information in the.possession of the Survey Department in communication 



to work wader tlie Couunittee’s 


with the Editor of the Gazetteer who was 
orders ; 

. (6) That the above appointments be msde»t present for one year only, at 
ae end of which from the Committee’s progress report, it would be possible 
"to state with approximate -definjiteness the further time reiiinxod for the 
complotioii of tiie Gazetteer, ^ 

These, proposals were sanctioned on the 11th September 1868. 
Towards the close of 1888 Mr. (now Sir) J. B. PeUe took the place ot 
Sir A. Grant on the Committee and Colonel Francis was aided to the 
list of the members. Adhering as far as 'possible to the arrangement 
followed in the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, which hai met 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, Mr. Crowe drew orvt tiv 
following ■ list of subjects which* was forwarded to all Collectors 
Sub-Collectors and Survey Superintendents : 


I.— General Description, j 

, (a) Latitude and Longitude, j; 
(&} Locality. 

(c) Boundaries, • 

(d) Aspect. 

’(e) Water-supply. 

{/) Bivers. 
ig) Mountains, 

" {h) Area, 

(i) Altitude. 

. 11.— Climate, Seasons. 

(a) Kainfall. 

(5) Health. * 

{c) Prevailing Diseases, 

III. -Geology. 

(<y) Soils, ' 

(b) Minerals. 

*{g) Scientific Details. 

IV. — History. 

V. — Administration. 

(^4 Judicial. 

(&) Bevenue. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 

VI. — Revenue. 

{a) Imperial* 

(^) Local. 

VII. — Population. 

{a). Census. ' - 

(J) Description of Inhabitants. 

(c) Castes, • 


Vin.—SUB-DlVlSiONS. 

(a) Names of Talukas. 

{h) Names of Towns. , 

IX. --PRODyCTiON. 

{a) Agriculture, 

(b) Forest. 

(c) .Animals. 

{d) Minerals, 

(e) Manufactures. 

X. — Trade and Com- 

MEROE. 

XL— Communications. 

(a) Beads, * 

(b) Hallways. 

{o) Telegraphs. 

(d) Post. 

XII. —Revenue System 
and Land Tenures. 

XIIL-^Education. 

Schools. 

Instruction, 

XIV. — Language. 

XV. -Architectural Re- 
mains AND Antiquities. 

XVL— Principal Towns 
AND- Villages. 


In 1869 the draft articles prepared ’by Mr. Crowe were submitted to 
Mr. (now Sil*) W. W. Hunter of the Bengal Civil Semee who 
expressed liis satisfaction at the progress made. The Committee 
adopted certain suggestions made by Sir W. Hnnter for the arrange- 
ment p£ the work and for obtaining MIer district figures from the 
Marine^ Irrigation^ Cotton, and Snrvey Offices. In March 1870 a 
further extension of one year was accorded. The Bombay C-OYernment' 
directed that each Collector should choose one oi Ms Assistants to 
correspond with' the Editor and obtain for him all possible information 
from local records. All Heads of Offices were also desired to exert 
themselves zealously in aiding the prososution of the work. In 1871 
Mr. Orowe'^s draft article • on the Hharwdr* District was sent to 
Mr, Hunter for opinion who in addition to detailed criticism on various 
points made the following general remarks : 

My own conception o£ the work is that, in returner a»coupIe of days* reading, 
the Account should give a new Collector a compmhensive, and, at the same time, a 
distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. Mere reading 
can never supersede practical experience in 'the district administration. But a 
succinct and well conceived district account is capable of antedating the acquisition 
of such personal experience by many months and of both facilitating and systematis- 
ing a Collector’s personal enquiries. The Compiler does not seem to have caught 
the points on which a Collector would naturally consult the Account. In order that 
the Editor should understand these points it is necessary that he should have had 
practical acquaintance with district administration and that he should himself have 
experienced the difficulties which beset an officer on his taking charge of a district 
or sub-division. The individual points will differ according to the character of the 
country. Eor example in deltaic districts the important question is the control of 
rivers ; in dry districts it is the subject of water-supply; But in all cases a District 
Account besides ^dealing with the local specialties should furnish an historical 
narration of its revenue and expenditure since it, passed under the British rule, of 
the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we have 
returned to it in the protection of property -and person and the other charges of 
civil government.” 

Sir William Hunter laid mueli stress on the necessity of stating 
the authority on the strength of which any statement is made and of 
’ the propriety of avoiding anything like libels on persoits or classes. 
In 1871 Sir W. Hunter was appointed Director. General of Statistics 
to the Government of India. In this capacity he was to be a central 
guiding authority whose duty it was to see that each of the Provincial 
Gazetteers contained the materials requisite for the comparative 
statistics of the Empire. As some of ihe Bombay District Accounts 
were incomplete and as it was thought advisable to embody in the 
District Accounts the results of the general Census of 1872, it was 
decided, in October 1871, that pending the completion of the census 


iiie Q-azetteer work shoald be suspended and that when the results of 
the census were compiled akd classided a special officer should be 
appointed for a period of six months to revise and complete the 
drafts. In October 1871, pending the compilation of the census 
returns, Mr. Orowe was appointed A.ssistant Collector at Sholapur 
and the Gazetteer records were left in a room in the Poona Collector’s 
Office. In September 1872 the whole of the Gazetteer records, 
including thirty-one articles on British Districts and Native States' 

_ were stolen by two youths who had been serving in the CoHoctw’s 
Office as peons. These youths .finding the Gazetteer oflice room 
unoccupied stole the papers piece by piece for the sake of the 
trifliog amount they fetched as waste paper. Search resulted in 
the recovery in an imperfect state of seven of the thirty -one 
drafts. The youths were convicted and sentenced to a- year’s 
imprisonment in the Pftona Reformatory, 

In 1873 jMi*. Rrancis Chaij^inan then Chief Secretsiry to CTOveriiinent 
took the preparation of the Gazetteer tinder his personal control. And 
in June 1873 Mr, James M. Campbell, 0,S., was appointed Compiler. 
An important change introduced by Mr. Chapman was to separate 
frem the preparation of the series of District Manuals certain general 
subjects and to arrange for the preparation of accounts of those general 
subjects by specially qualified contributors. The subjects so set apart 
and allotted, were : 


No. 

’ , ■■■■•■ ' ' — ' 'ill t.. 

Gknkrai^ Contributors, 1873, I 

Sabjoct, 

1 Contributor. 

1 

Ethnology 

Dr. J, Wilson. . 

2 

Meteorology... 

Mr. C. Chambers, F.E.S, 

3 

Geology ... ‘ 

Mr. W. Blandford, 

4 

Botany ... 

Dr- W. Gray. 

5 

Archaeology,.. 

Dr. J. Burgess. 

6 

Manufactures and Industry. 

Mr. G. W, Terry. 

7 

Trade and. Commerce 

Mr, J. Gordon. 


These m-raugemeuts resulted in the preparation of the following 
papers each of which on receipt was printed in pamphlet fonn : • 

I. Eihnoioqv; II. MmeoroiogtIiii: Geology; and IV. Botany. 
Of thej papers it has not been deemed advisable to reprint Dr. J 
* deatr^ ^im incomplete owing to Dr. Wilson’s 

Mr ■Rlanrlf ,1’' G Unnecessary in the -case of 

Mr Blandford s Geology and of the lateMr. Chambers? Meteoroloc^y 

as the contents, of these pamphlets have been embodied in works 


spaelallj devoted to tke subject of tbosa coutribiitioBS. I)r* Burgesi 
new prepared liis article on ^the Arch^logy of tlie Presitleiicy, but 
the materials supplied by the iate Paudife Bhagvaokl Inclraji prevented 
the evil effect which this failure would otherwise have eaus€‘tL Dr*. 
Bhagvdnlal also ably supplied the deficieiiey caused by Dr, Ci BilhlePi 
failure to contribute an article on the Early History of Gujarat. Tlio 
notices of the. manufactures in the more important industrial centres 
"to some extent supply the blank caused by the absence of Mr. Terryk 
contribution. Nothing came of the laM. Mr. Gordonk Account of the 
Trade of the Presidency, #* . ' • 

On the important subject of Botany besides Dr. W. Grny^s’origiiial 
contribution^ a valuable paper On Useful Trees and Plants was preparM 
by Dr. J. 0. Lisboa^ and a detailed account of Kaira field trees by the 
late Mr. G. H. D.^ Wilson of the Bombay Service. These three 
papers together foim a separate Botany Voluw^No. XXV, 

The genera! contributions on History contained in Vol. I, Parts 
I, and II, are among the most valuable portions of the Gazetteer. 
Besides the shorter papers by Mr. L- R. Ashbiu;nei% C.S.I,, on the 
Gujardt Mutinies of 1357^ by Mr. J. A. Baines^ C.S:T.^ on theMardthds 
in Gujarat^ by Mr. W. W, Loeh^ I. C.S.^ on the Musalmdn and Mardtha. 
histories of Khdndesh and the Bombay Dakhan^ and by the late Colonel 
E. W, West^ I. S. C,, on the modem history of the Southern" Mardtha 
districts^ there are the. Reverend A, K. Nairnes History of the Konkan 
■ which is specially rich "in the Portuguese period (a,b. 1500-1750), 
the late Colonel J. W, Watsonk Musalmdns of Gujarat with additions 
by Khdn Saheb Fazl Lutfull.ah Earidi of Surat; and the important 
original histories of the Early Dakhan by Professor Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhanddrkar, C.I.E.; Ph.D.* and of the Southern Maratha districts by 
Mr. J. P. Fleet; I.C.S.; C.I.E.; Ph,D. With these the early history 
of Gujardt from materials supplied by the late Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji; Ph.D.; is. perhaps not unworthy to rank. The. work of* 
completing Dr^ BhagvdnkFs history was one of special difSeiilty. 
No satisfactory result would have been obtained had it jxet been for * 
the valuable assistance received from Mr. A. M. T, Jacksoii; M.A.; of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

The importance and. the interest of the great subject of Population 
have added severM contributions to the Reverend Doctor j. Wilson^g. 
original pamphlet of twenty-three pages. Most of these contributions 
appear in different District Statistical Accounts especially Dr, John 
Pollenk; I.C.S,; accounts in Kh^ndesh, Mr.Cumine'’s;l.C.S.in Bij^pur, 
Mr. K, RaghundthJi'sinThdna and Poona; Assistant Surgeon Shdnt&^m . 


Vin^yak^s ia Skolapur, Mr. P. P. DeSouza’s in K^nara, and the late 
E^o BAadur TrimaliWs in DMrwdr. ’Except the valuahle aiddclos 
. Contributed in the Statistical Account of Kaohh by Major J. W. Wray, 
•Mr. Vindyakrao Ndrdyanand Edo Sdheb Dalpatrdm Pfdii jivaii Kliakhar, 
in the Account of Kdthiawdr by the late Colonel L. 0. llarton, and in the 
Account of Eewa Kantha by Edo Bahddur hfandshankar Tuljjishankar 
the early date at which the Gujardt Statistical Accounts were 
published prevented the preparation of detailed articles on popu,* 
lation. This omission has now. been supplied in a separate voitime 
Ho. IX, The chief contribution# to this volume are Edo Bahddur 
Bhimbhai Kirpdrdm's Hindus, Khdn Saheb Fazl Lutfullah Faridi^s 
Mtisalmdns, and Messrs. Kharsetji N. Servai and Bamanji B. Patel’s 
Pdrsis. 

Besides to these ^meral contributors the series of Statistical 
Accounts owes mueh*f their fullness aucf practical use£alnos.s to 
District Officers especially to. the labours of the District Compilers who 
in most cases were either Collectors or Assistant Collectors. Th§ most 
important contributors of this class were for Ahmeda'ba'd Mr. F. S. 
P. Lely, 0. S. ; for Kalra Mr. Q, F. Sheppard, C. S. j for the Ranch 
Maha'ls Mr. H. A. Acworth, C. S.j for Tha'na Messrs. W. B. Mulock, 
C. S., B. J. Bbden, C. S., W. W. Loch, 0. S., and A. Cumine, C. S. ; for 
Kola'ba Mr. E, H. Moseardi, 0. S. j for Ratna'giri Mr. G. W. Vidal, 
C.S.; for Kha'ndesh Mr. W. Eamsay, 0. S., Dr. John Pollen, G. S, 

' andMr. A. Crawley-Boevey, C.S.; Tor Na'sik Messrs. W. Eamsay^ 
C. S., J. A. Baines, C. S., and H. E. Cooke, 0. S.; for Ahmednagar 
Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C. S.; for Poona Messrs. J. G. Moore, 0. S., John 
MacLeod Campbell, C. S., G. H. Johns, C. S., and A. Keyser, 0, S. ,• 
forSa'ta’ra Mr. J. W. P. Mnir-Mackenzie, C. S.; for Shola'pur 
Mr, 0. E. G, Crawford, 0. S.; for Belgaum Mr. G. MeOorkell, 
C. S.;Tor Dha'rwa'r Messrs. F. L. Claries, C. S., and J. P. Muir, 

‘ ;C. S.; for Bija'pur Messrs. H. F. Silcock, 0. S., A. Cumine, 0. S.", 
and M. H. Scott, 0. S . ; and for Ka'nara Mr. J. Monjeath, C, S., and 
Colonel X-. Peyton. Of the accounts of Native States, the intereiing 
and complete Gazetteer of Baroda is the work of Mr. P. A. H, 
Elliott, C. S. The chief contributors to the other Statistical Accounts 
of Native States were for Kaohh Colonel L. 0, Barton; for 
Ka'thia'wa'r Colonel J. W. Watson and Colonel L. C. Barton • 
■for Pa’lanpur Colonel J. W. Watson; for Mahl Ka'ntha Colonels 
E. W. West and P. H. LeGeyt; for Rewa Ka'ntha Colonel L. .0, 
’Barton and BaMdur Nandshankar Tuljdshankar ; for 

Ba’vantva'di Colonel J. P, Lester; for Ja'njira Mr. G. Lareom • 

* for kolha'put Colonels E. W. West and W. F. F. Waller and 


x\ 


Baliddiir Yeslirant M. Ivelkar, The names of iiumcroiis other 
contributors botlfiii and ont of GoTernment service who g?Lve help in 
co-mplling information connected with their clistrictshave been shewn in 
the 'body* of each District Statistical Account. Of these the learned 
and most iiiignidging* assistance received from Di% J . Gerson DaCiinha 
of Bombay requires special recognition. ' * * ' . 

.The... third m.ani 'soiirce 'of . preparation •was the CV).mpikT^s..Iiead-...,. 
quarters office. Through the interest which Sir. Francis Chapman 
took in the Gazetteer the Compiler was able to seenre the scrrices 
as Assistant of - Edo Bdliadui’ Bhimbhdi Kirpdrdm'who was Head 
Accountant in the Kaira Treasury when the Statistical Account of 
Kaira was under preparation in 1874. Mr. Bhixiibluh^s mimrte 
knowledge of administrative detaib his power of asking for* information 
in* the form least troublesome to. ’district ^stabli'slimenfs, and of 
cheeking the information received, together with his talent for direeting* . 
the' work at hea#-q[uarters formed one of the most important elements 
in the/snccess of the Gazetteer arrangements. Besides to the interest 
taken by Mr. Francis Cha*pman. the Gazetteer* owed much to the adnee 
and to the support of Sir IT. W. Hunter, who, in spite of' the delay 
and expense which it involved, secured the full record of the survey and 
other details in which the Bombay revenue system is specially rjph. 

In addition to Eao Baliddur Bhimbhdi, the members of the 
■OompiieFs office, whose work entiHes them almost to a place ‘among 
contributors are: ' Edo Salieb Krishnarao Narsinh, who drafted 
many of the Land Revenue and Survey Histories ; the late Mr. Ganesh 
Bhikdji Gunjikar, B.A., who drafted many of the Political. Histories ; * 
the late Mr.. Yaikunthrdm Manimthr^m Mehta, B.A., and Edo 
Bahddur Itehdram Bhagvai^ds, B.A., who drafted many articles 
on Description, Production, Agriculture,* Capital, and Trade; 

K. Eaghunatliji' who prepared many of the fullest . caste accounts ; 
Mr. Eatiram Durgaram, JB.A., who drafted many papers on .places * 
of interest; and Messrs. Yeshvant Nilkanth. and Mahddev G. 
JSTddkarni who drafted many of the sections on Population,' Agriculture, • 
Capital, and Trade. 

pther officers of Government .who have had an important share in 
the satisfactory completion of the Gazetteer are • Mi; J. Singsmill the 
former and Mr. Pramroz Eustamji the present ^Supejdntendent of the • 
Government Central Press andJMr. T. E. Coleman the tlead Examiner, 
wh^e unfailing watchfiilness has detected many a mistake; • Mr. Waite 
the late Superintendent of the Photozincographic Press and Mr. 
LeMesurier the present Superintendent .have- supplied a set of most ' 
handy, clear, and accurate maps. ■ ' . • •* . * 
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A fiirtlier means adopted for eolleeting information was the, prepara* 
'tion of papers on the different social, economic^ and ^religions subjects 
which ha«f proved of interest in prepsning the earliest District Statistical 
Acconnts. Between 1874 and 1880 foidy-nine question papers wliieli 
are given -as an Appendix to the ’General Index Volume were from time 
to time piiitted and eirenlated. The answers received to these papers 
added greatly to the MlnSss and to the local interest of all the later 
Statistical Aeeottnts. 

The Statistical* Aceonnis .of the eighteen British districts “and 
eighty-two Native States of the Bombay Presideneyj together with, 
the Materials towards a .Statistical Account of the Towm and Island 
•of Bombay extend over thirty-three Volumes and 17,800 pages. • In 
addition to these Statistical Accounts 476 articles were prepared in 
1877-78 for the Imperial Gazetteer. 

JAMES MACNABB^AMPBELL. 

• Bombay Cixsloms House, V 

39{h May 1896. ) . ■ ' 
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• EARLY HISTORY OF GUJARAT. ' 

#■ 

Boundaries and Name 

Ancieaat Diyisions : • 

Anartta ; SurdsKtra ; Lata 

■Legends:- 

Anartta tlie first Pur^nic king of Gnjardt^ and the 
Tddavas iiuDwafflca' ... ... ... ... 

Mauryan and Greek Rule (b.c. 319 - 100) : 

The Manryas (b.c. 319- 197) ; The Greeks (b.c. 180- 100) .• 

The Esha'tHipas (b.c. 70 - A.D. 398) ; 

The ■ N'a'me j Iforthei’n Ksha-trapas ; Western Kshairapas ; 

■ .Nahapana (a.d. 78 - 120) ; Uahavadata (a.d. 100 - 120); Naha- 
pdna’s. Bra ; llalava Era ; Ohashtana (a.d. l30) ; The McTas or 
Medas ; Jayaddman (a.d. 140 - 143) ... ... 

Rndraddman (a.d. 143-158); Sudarlana Lake; The Tau- 
dheyas ; Ddmdzada orDdmdjadadrl (a.d. 168 -.168) ; Jivaddman 
(a.d. 173); Rndrasunha 1. (a!d'. 181-196) Rndrasena (a.d. 
203-220) ; Prithivlsena (a.d. 222) ; Safighaddman *a.d.. 222- 
226) ; DdinasenS (a.d. 226 - 236) ; Ddmdjadadri 11. (a.d. 236) . 

Viraddman (a.d. 236 - 238) ; Tadaddman (a.d. 239) ^ Tijaya- 
sena (a.d. 238 -249) ; Damajadadri (a.d. 250-255) ; Rudrasena ' 
II. (A.D. 256-272); Vidvasimha (a.d. 272- 278) ; .Bharttri- 
daman- ( a.d. 278-294) ; Vidvasena (a.d. 294-300); Rudi^ 
srmha (a.d. 30.8- 311) ; Tadaddman (a.dJ* 320) ; Damasiri (a.d. 
320) ; Rndrasena (a.d. 348 -376) ; Simhasena’; Skanda ; I'dvara- 
dat-fca (a.d. 230 ■*260) ; Kshatrapa Bamily Tree 

The Traiku'takas (a.d. 250 - 450) : . ‘ 

Initial Date ; Their Race ' ... ,,, ... ,,, 

The Guptas (a. 90 - 149 ; a.d. 410 - 470) ; - 

Dynasty; Thefonnder Gnpta (a.d. 319-322 [?>); Ghaiot- 
kacha (a.d. 322 - 349 [?] ) ; Ohandragiipta I. (a.d.. 349 - 369 [?] ; 
Samndragupta (a.d. 370-395); Ohandragupta II. (a.d. 
396-415); Kumdragupta (*.d. 416-453);- Skandagnpta (a.d. 
454-470) • ... 

Budlagupia (a.d.- 486);- Bhdn-agnpta (a.d. 511); The 
Pnshyamitras _.(a-»< 455); White Htms (a.d. 450-520); 
Mihirakula (a.d. 512) ; Tadodharman of Mdlwa (a.d. 533.-34). 
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The Valal)Ms (A.T). 509-766): • , ■ ■ 

Valeli Toto (1893) ; ValabM in a.d. 6S0;, Yalabhi Co|i])t'r- ! 
' «platesV TalabEi Administration (a.d. -500.7001; Temturinl^ 

Dh isions; Land Assessment.; Eeligion; Origin of the Yjilitbliis ; 
History ' ... ... ' ... ... ^ .•* ^ 

■ Mrst Yalab'hi Gi^anf (a.b. 526); Senapciti Blmtarka (a.p. 

509 - 520 ?) ; tlie Maitrakas (a ». 470 - 509) ; Seiiapatik Soim; 
Dkravasena I. * (a'.d. 526-535); Pmkisena (a.b. 

* DliarasenaIL(A.D,o60-58$};*SflH(litya‘l. (a. 1).504'-OO9) ;lvim?a- 
graba (a.d. 610-615) ; Dbarasena TH, (a.d. 615 - 62ti) ; IJliruva- 
sena II. (Baladitja) (a.d. 020 - 640) DharasciiO' IV, (a.d. 610 - 
649) ; Dbra^^asena 111. (a.d. 050 - 650) ; Kiiaragriilia (a.d. 050 * 

■ . 665) ; ^miaitya III. (a.d. 666 - 675) ; v^iiaclitya lY. (a.d. ; 

‘ ^il^ditya V. (a.D; 722); SiUdityaYL (a.d. 760); Bilitditya YiL 
. (a.d. 706) ; YalabM Fapaily Tree,; Tile fall of Yalablii (a.d, 7 50- 
770) ; The importance of Yalabhi .... * ..i ’ B' 

Yalablii and tbe Geblots; The Yillas of KatbklTada ; The 
Yalas and K^'tMs ; Descent from Kanaksen (a.d. 150) ; Mew/^l 
and the Persians ; Yaias .... ... 97 

Tlie . 

Jayasimhayaninman (a.d. 666 - 693) ; ^rya^raya ^ihiditya 
(heir apparent) (a.d. 669-.^ 691} ; Mangaiaraja (a.d. 698 - 731) ; 
Pnlake.^i Jan4sraya (a.d. 738); Bnddhavarmrnan (a.d. 71|^r); 
TOgavarddhana; Ch^lnkyaTreer .107 

Tlie Gurjjaras (a.d. 580. 808) : • * ’ 

Copperplates; Giirjjara’Tree ; Dadda I. (o. 585 -605*a.J)%) ; . 

' Jayahha^ I. Yitar4ga (o. 605-620 a.d.); Dadda H. Prasan- 
' tar4ga (o.* 620 - 650 a.d.) ; Jayabhata II. (c.* 050 “675 a.d.); 
Dadda III. Bahnsah4ya (c. 675 - ?00);; Jayabhata III. (e. 7U4- 
- 734 *a.d.) •»• mr** •*** *** .* **• 113 

•Tlie Ra'slitraku'tas (a.d,‘ 743 - 974) : . - 

'Origin; I:7ai»e; Early Dynasty (A:ii, 4a(l- 500) ; The main 
Dynasty (a .D.. 630 -972); Bashtrakdta* Family Tree (a.d. 680- 
9 72)«; Copperplates; KakkalL' ( a,d. 747) ; ^^shnaandGoyinda 

* II. (a.i;. 765-795); DhruY%L (a.d. 795); Govinda III. (a,t>. ' 

§00-808); Indra (a.d. 808-j^ 12) ; Karka I. (a.d. 8i2--82i);' 
Dantiyarinman (Heir Apparent); Govinda (a.d. 8^7-833); 

^ Dhrnva L (A.ig^ 835 - 867) ; Ak4lavarsha (a.d. 867) ; Dhrnva IL 
(a.d. 867) ; Ak41avarsha Krishna (a.d. 888) ; Main Line' re- 
stored (a.d, 888 - 974) ;,Knshna* Akalavarsha (a,d, 888.- 914) ; 
Indra Nityamvarsha (a^d. 914) ... i;i0 


97-100 


107-112 


Indra mtyamvarsha (a^d. 914) 119-134 

The Mihiras or Mers (a.d. 470- 900) : . 

History ; m ' 6Mddsani& (l.b. - 900 - 940) ; The Jethvaa ’ ' 

The Mers; White Htinas;JMMs • ... 135 .- 14 ? 
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THE KINGDOM OF ANAHILAVADA <A.D.' 720-1300J* 

The dia'Yada's -(a;©. 720 - 956) : ^ page 

PaficMsar (a.d, 788); Jayaiekham (a.b. 096)' ; Yanar^ja 
{a,b. 720 - 780 ?) ;■ Founding of AnahilaT^da (a.b. 740 - 765) ; 
YanarfijVs Installation ; His Image;; Yanar^ja*s &i-eeessors ■ 

: . 780 - 96 i) ^ Togaraja , (a»d^ ■ 80.6' - 841 ) . Ksliemariija 
(a.d., 841 - 8S0) ; CMmunda (a.b. 880 - 908) ; Gliagkatia 
(a.b. 908 - 937) ; Oliiivada Genealogy ... ■ ‘ ■ «»« • »»♦ 149“ 1 ii 0 

The Chanlukyas or Solankis 961**1242) : 

Autlioi^ities ; The name Ghaulukya ; Millaraja (a.i>. 961- 
990) ; CMmunda (a.d. 997-1010) ; r)arlafalia(A.D. lOlO - i022) ; 

Bliimal. (a.d. 1022-1004); Mahmud’s* Invasion (a.d. 1024); 
Somandtha (a.d* 1024) ... ■ ... . ‘ .... 156-169 

Kaima (a.d. 1064 -‘1094) ; Siddhai4ja JajaBingha (a.d. 1094- 
1143) 170-181 

KtimArapdla (a,i 5. 1U3 - 1174) ; Ajayapila (1174- 1177)-; 

Mtilai-Aja II. (a.d. 1177,-1179) ; BMma II. (a.b. 1179 - 1242) .. 182-197 

The Va'ghela's (a.d. .1219'- 1304) : ' ' 

Amorilja (a.d. 1170.-1200); Lavanaprasi'i^a (a.d. 1200 -. 

1233) j Viradhavala (a.d. 1233- 1238) ; Visaladeva (a.d. 1243- 
1261); Arjixnadeva. (a.d. 1262- 1274); Saraiigadeva (a.d. 
1275,-1296);' Karnadeva(A.p. 1296-1304); V%hela Gene- 
.alogy . • «« ««« , .»*< **• "*i|« ... 198-206 


MUSALM AN PERIOD (A.D. 1297- 1760X 
Introduction: 

Territorial Limits ; Sorath Kdthidv^da ; Under the Kings 
(a.d. 1403-1573); Tinder the Mi^hals (a*d. 1573-1760); 

Condition of Gujarjit (a.d. 1297-1802) ... ' 207-* 228* 

Early Musalmali Governors (a.d. 1297 - 1403) : 

AM-nd-din Khilji Emperor (a.d. 1295 - 1315) ; Ulugh Khan * 

(a.d. 1297 - 131 7) ; Ain-ul-Mnlk Governor (a.d. 1318); Order 
• -estaMished (a.d. 1318); Muhammad Tughlak Emperor (a.d. 

1325- I351j ; Taj-ul-Mulk Governor (a.d. 1320) ; Suppression of 
, insurrection (a.d. 1347) ; Surrender of Girn^r and Kachh (a.d. 

1350) ; Eiruia Tughlak Emperor (a.d. 1^51 - 1388) ; Z.afar Khdn 
Governor (a.d. 1371); Earhat-ul-Mulk Gov^irnor (a.d. 1376- 
1391); Miihammad Tughlak 11. Emperor (a.d. 1391 - 1393); 

Zafar Khdn Governor (a.d.*139 1*1403) ‘ ...229-233 

Ahmeda’ba'd Kings (a.d. 1403 - 1573) : ' * * 

Muhammad I. (a.d. 1403-1404) ; Muzaffar (a.d. 1407 - 1419) ; 

Ahmed I. (a.d. 1411 -.1441) ; Ahmed^hM built (a*d. 1413) ; 

Defeat of the I'dar Chief (a.d. 1414); Spread of Islam (a.d. 

1414); Expedition against Mdlwa (a.d. 1417); Chdmpiner 
attacked (a.d. 1418) ; War with Mdlwa (a.d. 1422) ; Defeat of * , * 

A X746-»^, ; * ' 
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. the €hief (a.d* 1425)5 Eecoyery of Mahim (i,p: and i 

(a.p. 143-1); Mahamxaad II. {m.I}, 1441-3452); hkiiil)- 
^TLd-din.(A.o. 1451 - HoO); -War with Mdhva (a.d. 1451) ikui le 
*of Kapadvan] (a^p. I454)j Wari?dth K'agor(A.i). 1454-.l4rii*); 
Wap with OMtor (a.p. 1455 - 1459) ... 

Mahmtid I. Begada (a.b. 1459- 1513) ; Di4#at o£ n c(JiiH|ar;U 7 
(a.p. 1459) ; iB^proyeineixt "of the Boldicrj (a.d. 1452 - 142)| ) j 
Hhlp given to the king of the Dakhan (a.d. 1401) ; Expedition 
against Jniiagadh (a-P. 1467) ; Capture of Gmuir^(A.P. 1472 ) ; 
Disturbances in.Champaner j(a,b. 1472) ; Conquesi; of Kaehli ; 
Jagat destroye^d; Conspii'apy (a.d. 1480); War again tit Ciauri* 
piAner (a.d. 1482-1484) ; Capture of Pily/igad (a .id 2484) : llic 
Khandesh succession (a.d. 1508) ; Mnsjalfar 11. (a.d. 15 1 3-1520} ; 
Expedition against rdar (a.ij. 1514) ; Disturbances in 2vlahva 
(a.d. 1517) ,* Capture of Mandu (a.d. 1518) ; War with Ckitor 
(A.D. 1519) ; Submission of the Eana o| Chit or (a.d. 1521); 
Death of Muzaffar II, (iWD. 1 526) ,**• 

Bikandar (a.d. 1526) MahinM II. (a.d. 1526) ; Bahadur 
(a.d. 1527 - 1536) ; Portuguese intrigued (a.d. 1526}; Khandesh 
afcirs (a.d. 1528) Turks at Diu (a.d. 1526 ..1530) ; Capture' 
of Mandu (a.d. 1530); Quaijel with Humayun (a.d. 1532); 
Fall of CMtor (a.d. 15S5) ; Mughal conquest of (a.d. 
1535)s Ihe Mugh8^sdii;iYen out{A.D. 1536) ; The Portuguese at 
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34 - 24 : 


243-252 


. of evil favourites ; Quarrels among the nobles; DisturbaiicA's 
(a.d. 1545) ; De^th of Mahmtid .(A-d; 1554) Ahmed II. (a^d. 

1554 - 1561) ; rtiinad Khan Begent * Partition of tho province ; 
Dissensions; Sultanpur and KandurMr handed to Khandesh 
(a.d. 1560); Defeat and death -of Say ad MuMrak; Death of 
Im4d-ul-Mulk Utimi ; Dama:g. .district ceded' to the Portugiicse 
(a.d. 1550); Assassination of Ahmed it. (a.d. 1560) ; Muzaftar 
III., (a.d. 1561-1572), a minor; Ttkahl. Khan and tho 
Pauladis; .The Mirzas (a.d. 1571) ; Defeat of I'tiiiutd Khan ; ■ 

' ' Death of Changiz Kh^n ; ITimM Khan and the Emperoi' 

Akbar (a.d. 1572) ... , 252-2G4 

Mvgeal Viceeois {j.t}. 16fB - 1758). 

Emperor Akbar (a.d. 157'3- 1605) : . 

Capture Of Broach and Surat and advance to.Ahmedabad 
(a.d^^.1573); Mirza Aziz first -Viceroy^ (a,d. 1'573- 1*575); “ 

' Insurrection .quelled by Akbar (a.d. 1 5 73}*; Mirza Khan second 
Viceroy (a.d, 1575-1577); Survey by R4ja Todar Mai ; ShaSab- 
ud-din third yiceroy (a.d. 1577-4583} ; Expedition against 
Jun^gadh; I'timid Kh4n Gujarati fourth Yiceroy (a.d. 1588- 
1584:); Mmed^bad captured by :Muzaffar (a.d. *1588) ; Mirza 

■ Abdur Rahim BIhan (KMu jiajian) fiftK Viceroy (a.d. 1663- 

1587) ; Defeat of Muzaffar (a.d. 1584) ; Ismail Kuli Khdn sixth 
Viceroy (a.d.. 1587); Mirza Aziz Kohaltfeh seyenth Viceroy 
• v'^' » ; Refuge sought by. Muzaflar iu K4thidvMa ; 

Muzaffar attacked by tiie imperial army; Muzaffar’s flight 
to KacUi and suicide (a.d. 1591 - 92) ; SulUn Murdd Baksh 

■ Mi>».A.l.Kobltilt ninth 


Viceroy (a.®. 1600 - 1tW6) 


265-273 
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Jaha'iigir Emperor 1605 - 162?) » rAcjx* 

Kallj KMn teiitli Tiee»y (a.b. Ii06)- Sajad Murtaza 
elevcntli Viceroy’ (a.o. 1606-1009); Mziz Kokaltisk • , 

twolftli Viceroy (a.b. ,1009 -1611); Sack of Surat l>y Malik 
Ambar I 609 f; AbdidHk Finiz Jang tMrteentk’ 

■ Vicero 7 (A*i>. 1611 - 1016) ; Miikai^rab KMn fonrteentli Viceroy 
(a.i>. 1616); ElopMnt-linntiitg in the Paneh M’ahalg (a*b. 

• 1616); Prince Shah JelianlifteenthVioeroy{A.p. 1618-1622); ^ 

SebelH'on of Shah. Jehin 4 a.b. 1622-2#} ; SkOii Bagh* built ' * 
at Ahmed/ibad ; Siiltsin. Da war Baksh Mxteenth Viceroy (a,d. 

1622 - 1024) ; Saif EMn acYent^nth Viceroy {a.b. 162#- i627)t 273-ST7 

Slia'lx JehAn Emperor (a.d. 1627 - 1658) ; ... 

’Sher Khan Tilar eighteenth Viceroys (a.i>, 1 627 -1632} ;■ 

PaWne (a.d. 1631-1632); Mam Kh^n nmeiemth Vice3*oy 
(a.b. 1632); Disorder (a.d. 1632) ; Bilkar Khan t\Yentieth * 
Vicm-oy (a.d.. 1632); &pahdar .Kh^n twenty-first Viceroy 
(a-d. 1633); Saifi Khan twenty-second Viceroy (a.p. 1633 - 
1635); A'zain Kh4n twenty-thii’d Viceroy (a.d. 1635-1642); 

The Kolis punished ; The Kathis snbdned ; BeYoit of the Jam 
of HaYiinagar (a.d. 164G) ; Psa Tarkhan twenty-fourth Viceroy 
(a.d. 1642 - 1644) ; Prince Mnhammad Anrangzib twenty-fifth . . ' 

Viceroy ■ (a.d., 1644- 1646) ; Shaistah Khan twenty-sixth 
Viceroy (a.d. 1646- 1648) ; Prince Muliammad Dara ShikGh 
twenty-seventh Viceroy (a.d. 1648 -1652) ; Shaisttih Khdn 
twenty-eighth Viceroy (a.d. .1652-1654) ; Priiijce Murad 
Bakh.sh- twenty^kinth Viceroy (a.d. 1654/. 1667); Mur4d 
Baksh proclaimed emperor (a.d. 1657) Kdsam Khan thirtieth 
Viceroy (a.d. 1657 - 1659) ; Victory of MurM and Aurangzib ; 

Murad confined by Aurangzib (a.d. 1658) ... 277-2S2 

Aurangzib Emperor (a.d. 165.8-1707): ^ • 

Shih Kawaz Kh4n Saf4yi thirty-first Viceroy (a.d. 1659) ; 

Rebellion’ of Prixyse D4ri (a.d.^1659); Prince D^ra defeated 
(a.d. 1659) ; Jasavantsingh thirty^second Viceroy (a.d. 1659- 
1662); Jasavantsingh sent .against SMvAJi (a.d. 1662);' 

Mahabat Khan thirty- third V iceroy (a.d. 1 662 - 1 66 8) ; Capture 
of Nav4nagar-Islamnagar (a.d. 1664) ; Sprat pliindei’ed by 
SMvaji (a.d. 1664) ; Copper coinage introduced (a.d. 1668) ; ‘ , 

Khan JeMn thirty-fourth Viceroy (a.d. 1668 - 1671) Sidi 
Yakdt the Mughal Admiral (a.d. 1670) ;• Mahd-raja Jasavant- 
singh thirty- fifth Viceroy^^.b. 1671 - 1674) ; Muhammad Amin 
Khan Umdat-ul-Mnik thirty-sixth Viceroy (a/d. 1674- 1683) ; 

' Increased power of .the Babi family.; Bevolt of • Pdar (a.d** 

1679); Mukhtir Kh4n thirty-sevnnth Viceroy*(A.D. 1683- 
1684) ; ^i’aiiiine- (a.d. 1684); SMj^at Khan (Kirtalab KMn) 
thirty-eighth Viceroy (a.d. 1684- 17Q3); Mutiny,- quelled by ' 
Shujilfit . Kh4n (a.d. 1689); Revolt of Matins and Momnda * 

'(a.d. 1691); Disturbances in. (a.d.» 1692) . and 

Marwir; Durg^das R^thod reconciled ;to the Emperor (a.d. 

1697) ; Scarcity (a.d. 1 698) ; PrinCe Muhammad Aizam thirty- * 
ninth Viceroy (a.d. 1703 - 1’705) ; Intrigue against*and escape 
■ of Durgad^s Rdthod ; Surat (a.d. 1700 ». 1703); lhrMiim KMn 
fortieth Viceroy (a;d* 1705); Mardth^ enter Gujarat Battle 
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*. * €£ Ratampiir and defeat of the Miisalmins (a.o. 1705) ; Battle 
of the Bi*ba Pi<it4h Ford aiped seeond defeat of the Mnsaiiniliis page 
|a.i), 1705); Koli disttirbances.; Piince Muhammad Bldar 
Bahht forty-first Viceroy (a,i>. 1705 -1706) ; Diii^jidail Ritliocl 
' again in rebellion ; Ibrahim KMa forty-BCOond Cicero 
1706) ... . ... ... 283-205. 

Fifty Years of Disorder (a.d. 1707-1757) : 

*. The IMaratha advance to- Ahmedabad and levy of tribute 
(Am. 1707) ; Bahadur Shah I..Emp)eron(A A. 1707-1 712) ; Ghazi- 
lid-din forty-4lhird Viceroy (a.o. 1708 - 17r0j ; Jahandar Shah 
Emperor (Am. 1712-13); Asif-ud-daulah forty-fourth Viceroy 
(a.d. 1712-13); Farrukhsiy^i*- 'Emperor (Am. 3713-1719);. 

Shahamat Khdn forty-fifth Viceroy (a.d. 1713); Baud Khan 
Panni forty-sixth Viceroy (a.d-. 1714-15) ; Religioua riots in 
‘ Al^medabad (a.d. 1714) ; Further ' riots in Aliinedabad (Am. 

1715); Mah4r4ja Ajitsingli forty-8eventhYiC€iroy(Am.lT15- 
3.716) ; Disagreement between the Viceroy and Haidar Kdli • 

Kh4n (Am. 1715) ; KhAn Dani‘An Hasrat Jang Bahadur forty* 
eighth Viceroy (a.d. 1716-1719) ; Famine (a.d. 1719) ; Bluham- 
mad’SKAh Emperor (a.d. 1721 - 1748) MahArAja Ajitsingh 
forty-ninth Vicerpy (a.d. 1719.-1721); Pilaji GAikwAr at 
Songad (a.d. 1719) ; Decay^ of imperial power (A.m. *1720); 
MzAm-^l-Mulk Prime Minister of the Empire (a.d, 1721) ; 

Haidar Kuli KhAn- fiftieth Vicprdy (a.d. 1721-1722); Dis- 
order in AhmedAbad (a.d. 1721) ; His arrival in GujarAt (a.d. 

172*2) Signs of independence shown by him and his recall (a.d. 

1722); HizAm-ul-Mulk fifty-first Viceroy (a.d. 1722)-; HAmid 
KhAn Deputy Viceroy ; Momin .KMn Governor of Surat (a.d. 

*172.2) ; Increase of MarAtha power (a.d. 1723}..^ i,,* ... 295-304 

Sarbuland Khan fifty-second Viceroy (Am. ' 1723-1730) ; 

ShujaAt KhAn appointed Deputy; Hizam-ul-Mulk and Sarbu- 
l^dKhAn; Sarbuland Khan’s Deputy defeated (a.d. 1724); 
the MarathAs engaged as Allies ; Battle of Aras ; Hamid Khan • 
defeated by Rustam AH ■(Am,172^3)** Hamid Khan joined by- 
Mar athas against Rustam Ali ; Mubariz-ul-Mulk sent against 
the MarathAs (a.d. 1725); Retreat of Hamid Khan and the 
MarathAs; AhmedAbad entered by Mubariz-uhMulk(Am.l725) ; 
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EAELY HISTORY OF GlTJARiT. 



CHAPTER I. 

BOUNDARIES AND NAME. 

The portion of tlio Bombay Presidencj^ known as Gujarat fills the Chapter I. 
north-east corner of the coast of Western India* Bocndatiths, 

On the west is the Arabian Sea ; on the north-west is the Gulf 
of Catch. To the north Ho the Little Ran and the Mevad desert ; 
to the north-east Abu and other outliers of the Aravali range. The 
east is guarded and limited by rough forest land rugged in the 
north with side spurs of the Yiiidhyas, more open towards the central 
natural highway from Barodato Ratlam, and southwards again rising 
and roughening into the northern offshoots from the main range of 
the SatpiuMs. The southern limit is uncertain. History somewhat 
doubtfully places it at the Tapti. Language carries Gujardt about 
a hundred miles further to Bals5r and Pardi where wild forest- 
covered hills from the north end of the >Sahyddri range stretch west 
almost to the sea. 

The province includes two parts, Mainland Gujariit or Gurjjara- 
rashtra and Peninsular Giijdrat the Saurashtra of ancient, the Kathia- 
vada of modern history. To a total area of about 72,0f() square miles 
Slaiuland Gujarat with a length from north to south of about 
280 miles and a breadth from east to west varying from fifty to 160 
miles contributes 45,000 square miles ; and Peninsular Gujarat with 
a greatest length from north to south of 155 miles and from east to 
west of 200 miles contributes about 27,000 square miles. To a 
population of about 9,250,000 Mainland Gujarat contributes 
0,900,000 and the Peninsula about 2,350,000. 

The richness of Mainland Gujarat the gift of the Sabarmati Mahi 
Narbada and Tapti and the goodliness of much of Saiirashtra the ' 

Goodly Land have f roni' before the beginning of history continued to 
draw strangers to Gujarat both as conquerors and as refugees. 

By sea probably came some of the half-mythic YMavas (b.c. 1500 - 
600) ; contingents of Yavaiias (me, 300 - a,i). 100) including Greeks 
Baktrians Parthians and Skythians; the pursued Parsis and the 
pursuing Arabs (a.b. 600 - 800 ) ; hordes of Sanganiaii pirates 
(A.n. 900 - 1200) ; Parsi and Navdyat Musalman refugees from Khulagii 
Khdn's devastation of Persia (a.d. 1250- 1300) ; Portuguese and 
rival Turks {a.d. 1500 - 1600) ; Arab and Persian Gulf pirates (aj). 

1600-1700); African Arab Persian and Makran soldiers of fortune 
{a.b, 1500-1800); Armenian Dutch and French traders (a.d, 1600- 
1750) ; and the British (a.b, 1750 - 1812), By land from the north 
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liavG eomo the Sky tliians and Hans (n.a 200 - A.D. 500) j the Gurjjaras 
(a.d. 400 “ 600), llie early Jadejas and Kathis (a,i.>. 700- wave 
on wave of Afghan Tiiidc Moghal and otlier northern JMiisaliuans 
(a.d. 1000 - 1500)^ and the later Jadejas and Kathis (a.d. 13n0 - 1500 } ; 
From the north-east the prehistoric Aryans till almost modm’n time,> 
(a.d. 1100 -HOG) continned to send .scitienionts ol A or! hem 

Brahmans ; and since the thirteenth century have come Turk Afghan 
and Moghal Mnsalinans : From the cast have come the ]\[aiir}nns 
(me, 300), the half - Skythian Kshatrapas {nj:. 100 -a.d. 300), 
the Guptas (a.d. 380), the Gurjjars (a.d. 400 - GOO), tlie Moghals 
(a.d. 1530), and the Marathas (ad. 1750) : And from the soutli 
the S'atakarnis (a.d. 10O)/tlie Ohaliikyas and Rashtrakutas (a.d. 
650 - 950), occasional Alusalman raiders" (a.d. 1100 - 1600), the 
Portuguese (a.d. 1500), the Marathas (a.d. lOGO - 17(30), and the 
British (a.d. 1780.1820). 

The name Gujarat is from the Prakrit Giijjara-ratta, the Sanskrit 
of which is Giirjjara-rashtra that is the country of the Gujjaras or 
Gurjjaras. In Sanskrit hooks and inscriptions the naine of the 
piwince is written Giirjjara-mandala and Giirjjara-des'a the 
'land of the Gurjjaras or Gurjjaras. The Gurjjaras arc a foreign 
tribe who passing into India from the north-west gindiially spread 
as far south as Khdndesli and Bombay Gujarat. The present 
Gujars of the Punjab and Korth-West Provinces preserve more of 
their foreign traits than the Gujar settlers fiirtlnu' to the south 
and east. Though better-looking, the Ikmjab Gujars in language 
di’oss and calling so closely resemble their associates the Juts or 
Jats as to suggest that the two tribes entered India about Ihe siunc 
time. Their present distribution shows that the Gujars spread 
further oast and south than tlie Jats. Tlic earliest Gujar settlements 
seem to have ibeen in the Panjab and JKorl h- West Provinces froni 
tliG Indus to'Afathiira wliero they still diflcr greatly in dress and 
language from most other inhabitants. From Mathuni tlic Gujars 
seem to liavc passed to East Rajputaiia and from there by 'way of 
Kotah and Mandasor to JIalwa, where, though their original character 
is considerably altered, the Gujars of Malwa still remember that their 
ancestors came from the Doab between the Ganges and the Jamna. 
In MMwa they spread as far east as Bliilsa and Baharaiipiir. From 
Malwa they passed south to Khandesh and west probabl}' by the 
Eatlam-Dohad route to the province of Gujarat. 

Like the modern Ahirs of Kathidvada the Gujars seem to have 
been a tribe of cattle-rearers hiisbandinen and soldiers who accom- 
panied some conqueror and subsequently were poshed or spread for- 
wards as occasion arose or necessity compelled. In the absence of 
better authority the order and locality of their settlements suggest 
that their introduction into India took place during the rule of " the 
Skythian or Kusluinemperor Kanerkes or Kanishka (a.d. 78 - lOG) in 
whose time they ^ seem to have settled as far east as Mathura to 
which the territory of Kanishka is known to have extended. 
Subsequently along with the Guptas, who rose to power about two 
Imndred years later (a.d. 800), tbe Gujars settled in East Bajpiitaiia, 
Malwa, and Gujarat, provinces , all of wliicli were appareiilly 
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subjugated by the Guptas. It seems probable that in reward for tlicir 
share in the Gupta conquests the leading Giijars were allotted fiefs 
and territories which in the declining power of their Gupta overlords 
they afterwards (a.d. 450 - 550) turned into independent kiiigdoiiis, 

earliest definite reierence to a kingdom of North Indian ^ 
Gujars is about A.n. 890 when the Kashmir king Shinkaravarman sent 
an expedition against the Gurjjara king Alakhana and defeated him. 
As the price of peace Alakhdna offered the country called Takkadesh. 
This TakkadesV appears to be the same as the Tsehkia of Iliiicn 
Tsiang"'’ (A.DbSO-biO) who puts it between the Biyas on the east 
and flic Indus on The west thus including nearly the whole l^anjab. 
Iho tract surrendered by Alakhana was probably the small territory 
to the east of the Ohiiiab as the main possessions of Alakhana must 
liavc lain further west between the Ghinab and the Jehlain, where 
lie the town of G ujarat and the country still called Gujar-desh iho 
land of the Giijarsf^ 

As car^y as the sixth and seventh centuries records prove the 
existence of two independent Gurjjara kingdoms in Bombay Gujarat 
one in the north the other in ilie south of the province. The 
Northern kingdom is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh 
century under tlic name Kiu-chc-lo. He writes : ^ Going north 
from tlic country of Yuiabhi 1800 li (300 miles) we come to the 
kingdom of Kiu-ehc-lo. This country is about 5000 li in circuit, 
the cai)itab which is called PiAo-mo-lo, is 30 li or so round, 
The produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Saiiraslitra. The king is of the Kshatriya caste. lie is 
just twent.y years old.' *^ Iliucii Tsiang’s Kiii-che-lo is apparently 
Gurjjara, the ca2)ital of wliich Pi-lo-mo-lo is probably Bhilmal or 
Bhinmal, bettor known as Though Hiuen Tsiang calls 

the king a Kshatriya ho was probably a Giijar who like the later : 
Southern Giijars claimed to bo of the Kshatriya race. , 


^ Raja Tarangini (Gale. Edition), V’ 1^50, 155 ; Cxmniiigliain's Arelueologieal Survey, 
H, 8, An earlier but vaguer reference occurs about tbo end of the sixth century in 
Balia’s .Sriliavshaeharita, p. 274, quoted in Ep. lud. I. 07 iR ivherc Prablidkaravar- 
dhana of Thauesar the father of the great Sh’i Harsha is said to have ivaged war with 
several races of whom the Gurjaras arc one. 

- Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, I. 1G5 note 
Gunningham's Arelneological Survey, II, 71. 

^ Bears Buddhist Records. II. 270. 

This ideutitication was first made by the late Ool. J. \V. Watson, 1,8.0. Ind. 
Aiit. VI. r>3. Bhimndl or Bliilnuil also called Sriinal, is an old town a]>out thirty 
miles north-east of Abii, north latitude 25“^ 4' east longitude 7B 14'. General 
Guiininghaiu (Ancient Geography of India, 313) and Trofessor Bcjil (Buddhist 
Records, IL 270) identify Ifido-molo with Balmer or Bddainera (north latitude 7 T 
10' caSt longitude 20' O') in the Jodhpur State of West Rdjputuna, This identifica- 
tion is unsatisfactory. Bdimer is a small town on the slope of a hill in an arid tract 
with no vestige of anti(piity, Ffiuen Tsiang notes that the produce (J the soil and 
the maiiners of the people of Pi-lo-nio-lo resemble those of Hurashtra. This descrip- 
tion is unsuited to so arid a tract as surrounds Bdhncr ; it would apply well to the 
fertile neighbourhood of Bhilmal or Bhimndl. Binco it is closely associated with 
Juzr that is Gurjjara the AI BaihUimin of the xArabs (a.d. 750, Elliot's History, I. 
442) may I)e Bhilmal. A Jain writer (Ind. .Awt. XIX- 233) me-^tions Bhilmdl as the 
seat of king Bhimasena and as connected with the origin of the Gadhia coinage. 
The date Blxiumdl in a M.8. of a.d. DOB (Ditto, page 35) suggests it was then a seat 
of learning under the Gurjjaras, The prince of Bhianil is mentioned (Bits Mdl4 L 
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early GUJARAT. 


The Southern Gurj jara kingdom in Gujarat, whose capital was at 
Nandij)uri, perhaps the modern Nandod the capital of the Rajpipla 
State, flourished from A.n. 589 to A.n. 735.^ The eaiiku* inscriptions 
describe the Southern Giirjjaras as of the Gurj jara Vans a. Later 
they ceased to call themselyes Gurjjaras and traced their genealogy 
to the Puranic king Karna. 

From the fourth to the eighth century the extensive tract of Central 
Gujarat between the North and South Qurjjara kingdoms was ruled by 
the Valabhis. The following reasons seem to show that the Valabhi 
dynasty were originally Gujars. Though it is usual for inscriptions 
to give this information none of the many Valabhi copper-platcs 
makes any reference to the Valabhi lineage. Nor does any 
inscription state to what family Seiiapati Bhatdrka the founder of 
the dynasty belonged. Iliuen Tsiang describes the Valabhi king 
as a Kshatriya and as marrying with the kings of Malwa and Kanauj. 
The Valabhi king described by Hiiieii Tsiang is a late member 
of the dynasty who ruled when the kingdom had been greatly 
extended and when the old obscure tribal descent may have been 
forgotten and a Kshatriya lineage invented instead. Intermarriage 
with Millwa and Kanauj can be easily explained. Rajputs have never 
been slow to connect themselves by marriage with powerful rulers. 

The establishment of these three Gujar kingdoms implies that 
the Giirjjara tribe from Northern and Central India settled in large 
numbers in Gujard,t. Several Gujar castes survive in Gujarat, 
Among them are Gujar Vanias or traders, Gujar Siitars or carpen*- 
ters, Gujar Sonis or goldsmiths, Gujar Kiimbhars or potters, and 
Guiar Salats or masons. All of these arc Gujars who taking to 
different callings have formed separate castes. The main Gujar 
underlayer are the Lewas and Kaclw^s the two leading divisions of 
the important class of Gujardt Kapbis. The word Kanbi is from the 
Sanskrit Kutumbin, that is one possessing a family or a house. 
From ancient times the title Kutumbin has been prefixed to the 
names of cultivators." This practice still obtains in parts of the 
North-West Provinces where the peasant proprietors are addressed 
as Grihasthas or householders. As cattle-breeding not cultivation 
was the original as it still is the characteristic calling of many North 
Indian Gujars, those of the tribe who settled to cultivation came to 
be specially known as KutumbiiPor householders. >Simikrly Deccan 
surnames show that many tribes of -wandering cattle-owners settled 
as householders and are now known as Kunbis/"^ During the last 


as accompaniying Mula Ilafjil, Solanklii (a.d, 942 - 997) in an expedition against Sorath* 
A1 Bimni (a.d. 1030, Sacliau’s Bdn., 1.153, 23T) refers to Bhiliamala between Muitdn 
and x\nhi]avdda. As late as a.d. 1611 Nicholas Ufflet, an English traveller from Agra 
to AhmadcldM (Kerr’s Voyages* VIII. 301) notices *‘Beelmahl as having an ancient 
wall 24 los (36 miles) roimd with many fine tanks going to ruin.” The important 
sub-divisions of ui)per class Gujardt Hindus who take their name from it show 8'rimdl 
to have been a great centre of population. 

1 Indian Antiquary, XIIL 70-31. Biihler (Ind, Ant, VlL 62) identifies Naudipuri 
with a suburb of Broach. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Nasik, page 604. Bombay Arch* Survey Sep, Number X. 3Si 

^ Among Deccan Kimbi surnanies are Jddhav, Cliiihan, Nikumbha, Panndrs, 

Seldr, Solke, Of. Bombay Gazetteer^ XZIV. 65 note 2, 414* 
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twenty years the settlement as Kanhisiu Khandesh of tribes of 
wandering Wanjara herdsmen and grain-carriers is an example of 
the change through which the Gujarat , Kanbis and the Deccan 
Kunbis passed in early historic times. 

Besides resembling them in appearance and in their skill both as 
husbandmen and as cattle-breeders the division of Gujarat Kanbis 
into Lewa and Kadwa seems to correspond with the division of 
Malwa Gujars into Daha and Karad, with the Lewa origin of the 
East Khandesh Gujars^ and with the Lawi tribe of Panjab Gujars. 
The fact that the head-quarters of the Lewa Kanbis of Gujarat is in 
the central section of the province known as the Charotar and 
formerly under Valabhi supports the view that the founder of 
Valabhi power was the chief leader of the Gujar tribe. That nearly 
a fourth of the whole Hindu population of Gujarat are Lewa and 
Kadwa Kanbis and that during the sixth seventh and eighth centuries 
three Gujar chiefs divided among them the sway of the entire 
province explain how the province of Gujarat came to take its name 
from the tribe of Gujars.^ 
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3. Though the identiticatioii of the Valabhis as Gurjjaras may not be certain, in 
inscriptions noted below both the OhAvadas and the Solaiikis are called Gurjjara kings. 
The G urjjara origin of either or of both these dynasties may be questioned. The 
name Gurjjara kings may imply no more than that they ruled the Gurjjara country. 
At the same time it was under the ChAyadAs that Gujanit got its name. Though 
to A1 Biruni (a.d. 1020) Gujarat still meant part of BAjputAua, between a.d. 750 aud 
050 the name Gurjjaras’ laud passed as far south as the territory connected with 
Anhilvdda and Vadnagara that is probably as far as the Mahi.^ As a BAstrakuta 
copperplate of a.d* 88S (S. 810) (Ind. Ant. XIII. (>0) brings the Konkaii as far north 
as V ariAv on the Tapti the extension of the name GujarAt to Lata south of the Mahi 
seems to have taken place under MiiEalmAu rule. This southern application is still 
somewhat incomplete. Even now the people of Surat both Hindus and Musalmans 
when they visit Pattan (AnliilvAda) and Ahmadabad speak of going to GujarAt, and the 
A hmadAbAd section of the NAgar Brahmans still call their Surat caste-brethron by 
the name of Kimkaiias that is of the Konkau. 



CHAPTEE II. ^ 

ANCIENT DIVISIONS. 

From ancient times the present province of Gujarat consisted of 
three divisions Anartta^ Surashtra^ and Lata. Aiiartla seems to have 
been N’orthern Gujarat, as its capital was A'nandapnru the nioderu 
Vadanagara or Chief City, which is also called Anarttapuiad I3oili 
tlieso names were in use even iii the limes of the Valubhi kings 
(a.d.500-770).^ According to the popular story, in each of the four 
cycles or yitgas Anandapura or Vadanagara had a different name, • 
Ohamatkarapura in the first or Satya-yiiga, Anarttapiira in the second ^ 
or Treta-yuga, Anandapura in the third or Dvapara-yiiga, and 
Vriddha-nagara or Yadanagar in the fourth or Kali-yuga. The first 
name is fabulous. The city does not seem to have ever been known 
by so strange a title. Of the two Anarttapiira and Anandapura the 
former is the older name, while the latter may be its proper name or 
pcgihaps an adaptation of the older name to give the meaning City 
of Joy. The fourth Vriddha-nagara meaning the old city is u 
Sanskritized form of the still current Vadnagar, the Ohl or Ureal t 
City. In the Giriidr inscription of Kshatrapa Rudradamun (\,\K IdO) 4 
the mention of Anartta and Simishtra as separate provinces subject / 
to the Pahlava viceroy of Jundgadli agrees with the view tliat -.Anartta 
was part of Gujarat close to Kathiavdda. In some PuinnuH Anartta 
appears as the name of the whole pro\dnco including ?:hirashtni, vlth 
its capital at the well known shrine of Dwarika. In other passages 
Dwarika and Prabhas are both mentioned as in Surasktni which i 
'would seem to show that Siirdshtra was then part of Anartta as 
Kaihiavada is now part of Gujarat. 

Biiraslitra the. land of the Sus, afterwards Sanskritized Into 
Saurdshtra the Goodly Land, preserves its name in Sorath llic 
southern part of Kathidvdda. The name appears as Siirfislitra, in the ^ 
Maliabharata and Pdnini’s Giuuipatha, in Itudradfunuids (aj). 

150) and Skaiidagupta^s (a.d. 450) Girnar inscription.s, and in several 
Valablii copper-plates. Its Prakrit form appears as Buratlm in the 
Nasik inscription of Gotainipiitra (a.i). 150) and in later Prakrit as 
Suraththa in the Tirtlmkalpa of Jinaprabhdsuri of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century Its earliest foreign mention is perhaps Strabo's 
(n.o.50-A.i).20) Saraostus and Pliny^s (a.d. 70) Oratiira.^ Ptolemy 


^ Soo Kagiirakhanda (Junagadh Edition), KI, 32, 35, ISo, 280, 332, 542, 

" The Alina grants (Indian Antitniaiy, VII. 73, 77} dated \’‘alablu 330 and 337 
(A.D.mOnjoO) are both to the same donee who in the A.o. G40 grant i.s de.scribe<i as 
originally of Anarttapiira and in, the a.d, 65G grant as originally of Amindapiira. i 
^ Giriiara-Kiilpa, Suratltha vem4 Ujjlnlo ndma pavvao rammo. In theW 
feJuratiiiha district is a lovely mountain named Ujjinto (Girndr). 

^ Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo, II. 252- 253 j Pliny’s Natural History, VL 20 
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tlie p’oat Eg}’-ptian geograplier (a,t>. 150) and the Greek author of the 
Peiiphis (a.d. 2 iO) both call it Siirastreuo.^ The Chinese pilgrim 
IliiienTsiang (a.d. 600- G 10) mentions Valablii then large andfamoiis 
and Siimshtra as separate kingdoms.’^ 

Lata is South G iijarat from the Main to the Tapti. The name 
Latai does not ap])ear to be Sanskrit. It has not been found in 
ihe Malnibluirata or otlicr old Sanskrit works^ or in the cave or other 
inseniptions before the third century a.d., probably because the 
Puranas include in Aparanta the whole western seaboard south of 
the Narbada as far as Goa. Still the name Ldt-a is old. Ptolemy 
(a.i). 150) uses the form Larikc'^ apparently from tlie Sanskrit 
La taka. Vatsyayana in his IGima-Sntra of the third centiiry 
A. i>. culls it Lata ; describes it as situated to the west of Malwa; 
andgiyes an account of several of the customs of its peoplo.'f In 
Sanskrit writings and inscriptions later than the third century the 
name is frequently found. In the sixth century the great astronomer 
Yaralumiihira mentions the country of Lata, and the name also 
appears as Lata in an Ajanta and in a Mandasor inscription of the fifth 
centiuT.*'" It is common in the later inscriptions (a.d. 700- 1200) 
of the Chalukya Gurjara and Raslitrakuta kings^^ as well as in the 
writings of Arab travellers and historians between the eighth and 
twelfth centuriesd 

The name Lata appears to be derived from some local tribe, perhaps 
the Lattas, who, as r and I are commonly used for each other, may 
^ possibly be the well known Piaslitrakutas since their great king 
i'| 4 ^ii^Amoghavarslia (a.d. 851 - 879) calls tlie name of the dynasty Ratta. 
^ Laitalura the oiiginal city of the Ratta s of Sauiidutti and Belganni 

may liave been in Ld^a and may have given its name to the country 
; and to the dynasty.^ In this connection it is interesting to note that 

the country between Broach and Dliar in Malwa in which are the 
towns of Bagh and Tanda is still called Ratha. 



^ 

^ Bertius’ Ptoleiiyy, VII'. 1 ; MeCrinclle's roriplas, 113. The Periplus detuik 
regarding Iiido-Skythia, Surastrene, and Ujjain are in agreement avith the late date 
(a.d. 247) which Keinaud (Indian Antupiary of Dee. 1S79 pp. 330-333) and Burnell 
(S. Ind, Pal. 47 note 3) assign to its autlior. 

i - Hiiien Tsiang s Valablu kingdom was probably the same as the modern Oohil- 

wliicli Jinaprabliasuri in his S'atrunjaya-kalpa calls the Yalhika.-N’isaa. 
j;. Uorfcins’ Ptolemy, VIL 3. V iitsyayana >Sntra, Phap. II. 

* ^ Arch. Sur. of \\'e«tem India, IV. 127. 4'iie Mandasoi* iii-seriptioii (a.d. 437-3S) 

mentions silk weavers from Latavishaya, Fleet’s Corpus Ins. lud. III. SO. 
The wTiter ( Ditto, S-1 j describes Liita as green-hilled, pleasing with choice flower- 
burdened tree.^, with temples vihdras and assembly lialls of the gods. 

« lud. Ant. XLIL 157, 158, 163, ISO, 1S8, 19G, 199, 204. 

■ Elliot s History, I. 37S, ^ Compare Lassen in lud. Ant. XIV. .325. 
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The oldest Puranic legend regarding Gujarat appears to be that 
of tUe holy king iCnartta son of S'aryati and grandson of Manin 
Anartta had a son named Revata, who from his capital at Knsasthali 
or Dwarika goyerned the country called Anartta. Reyata had a 
hundred sons of whom the eldest was named Raivata or Kakudmi, 
Raivata had a daughter named Reyati who was married to Baladeva 
of Kus'asthalior Dw^rikd, the older brother of Krishna. Regarding 
Reyatfs marriage with Baladeya the Puranic legends tell that 
Raiyata went with his daughter to Brahma in Brahma* loka to take 
his advice to whom he should give the girl in marriage. When 
Raiyata arrived Brahmd was listening to music. As soon as the music 
was over Raivata asked Brahma to find the girl a proper bridegTOoni. 
Brahmd told Raivata that during the time lie had been waiting his 




kingdom had passed away, and that ho had better marry his 


daughter to Baladeva, born of Vishnu, who was now ruler of 
DwSrika.^ This story suggests that Raivata son of Anartta lost his 
kingdom and fled perhaps by sea. That after some timo during 
which the YMavas established themselves in the country, Raivata, 
called a son of Revata but probably a descendant as his proper name 
is Kakudmi, returned to his old territory and gave his daughter in 
marriage to one of the reigning Yd-dava %nasty, the Yadavas taking 
the girl as representing the dynasty that had preceded them. The 
story about Brahm^ and the passing of ages seems invented to explain 
the long period that elapsed between the flight and the return. 


~IL 

... Sa 


The next Purdnic legends relate to the establishment of the Yddava 


kingdom at Dwdrika. The founder and nainegiver of the Yadava 
dynasty was Yadu of whose family the Puranas give very detailed 
information. The family seems to have split into several branches 
each taking its name from some prominent member, the chief of 
them being Yrishni, Kukkura, Bhoja, S^atvata, Andhaka, Madhu, 
S^urasona, and Dasarha. S'dtvata was thirty- seventh from Yadu 
and in his branch were born Devalci and Vasudeva, the pax^ents of the 
great Yd^dava hero and god Krishna. It was in Krislina^s time that 
tlie Y^ddavas had to leave their capital Mathura and come to Dwarikd. 
This was the result of a joint invasion of Mathura on one side by a 


^ The Vishnu PurAna (Ania iv. Chap. i. Verse 19 to Chap, ii. Verse 2) gives the 
longest account of the legend. The BhAgavata* Purina (Skanda ix. Chap. lii. 

J6-B6) gives almost the same account. TheMatsya Parana (Chap. xii. Verse 22 
dismisses the story in two verses. See also Harivanla, X. ' 
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legendary Deccan hero Kdlayavana and on the other hy Jard^sandha 
the powerfal king o£ Magadha or Behar, who^ to avenge the death 
of his brother-in-law^ Kansa killed by Krishna in f alfilment of a 
prophecy, is said to have invaded the Yddava territory eighteen 
times: 

According to the story Kdlayavana followed the fugitive Krishna 
and his companions as far as Surashtra where in a mountain cave he 
was burnt by fire from the eye of the sleeping sage Muchakunda 
whom he had roused believing him to be his enemy Krishna* 
According to the Harivansa the fugitive Yddavas quitting Mathurd 
went to the Sindhu country and there established the city of Dwarika 
on a convenient site on the sea shore making it their residence.® 
Local tradition says that the Yddavas conquered this part of the 
country by defeating the demons who held it. 

The leading Yadava chief in Dwdrikd wasUgrasena, and TJgrasena^s 
three chief supporters were the families of Yadu, Bhoja, and 
Andhaka. As the entire peninsula of Kdthidvdda was subject to them 
the Yadavas used often to make pleasure excursions and pilgrimages 
to Prabhas and Girnar. Krishna and Baladeva though not yet 
rulers held high positions and took part in almost all important 
matters. They were in specially close alliance with their paternal 
aunPs sons the Pandava brothers, kings of Hastinapura or Delhi 
Of the two sets of cousins Krishna and Arjuna were on terms of 
the closest intimacy. Of one of Arjuna^s visits to Kathiavada the 
Mahabharata gives the following details : ^ Arjuna after having visited 
other holy places arrived in Aparfinta (the western seaboard) whence 
he went to Prabhas. Hearing of his arrival Krishna marched to 
Prabhas and gave Arjuna a hearty welcome. From Prabhd^s they 
came together to the Kaivataka hill which Krishna had decorated 
and Where he entertained his guest with music and dancing. From 
Girndr they went to Dwarika driving'in a golden car. The city was 
adorned in honour of Arjuna ; the streets were thronged with 
multitudes ; and the members of the Vrishni, Bhoja, and Andhaka 
families met to honour Krishna’s guest,’ ^ 


Some time after, against his elder brother Baladeva s desire, Krishna 
helped Arjuna to carry off Krishna’s sister Subhadra, with whom 
Arjuna had fallen in love at a fair in Girnar of which the 
Mahabharata gives the following description : ^ A gathering of the 
YMavas chiefly the Vrishnis and Andhakas took place near 
Raivataka. The hill and the country round were rich wfith fine rows 
of fruit trees and large mansions. There was much dancing singing 
and music. The princes of the Vrishni family were in handsome 
carriages glistening with gold. Hundreds and thousands of the 
people of J uiifigadh with their families attended on foot and in 
vehicles of various kinds. Baladeva with his wife Revati moved 
about attended by many Gandharvas. IJgraseiia was there with his 
thousand queens and musicians. Samba and Pradyumna attended 


* Compare Mihdbh, II, 13,594ff. Jar^sandha’s sisters Asti and Pnlpti wer# 
P*' • married to Kansa. 

% • » Hari^vansa, XXXT. - QXlL » MaMbMrata Idiparva, chaps. 218-221, 

B 1397-»2 
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in holiday attire and looked like gods. Many TddaTas and others 
were also present with their wives and musicians/ 

Some time after this gathering Subhadni came to Gimar to 
worship and Arjuna s carried her off. Eventually Vasudeva and 
Baladeva consented and the runaways were married with due 
^.ceremony. The large fair still held in Magh (February -March) 
in the west Girnar valley near the modern temple of Bhavanatli is 
perhaps a relic of this great Yddava fair. 

The T^dava occupation of Bwarikii was not free from trouble. 
When Krishna was at Hastin^pura on the occasion of the Rajasiiya 
sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, Salva king of Mrittikavati in 
the country of Snubha led an army against Dwarika, He slew many 
of the Dw^rikd. garrison^ plundered the city and witlidrerr unmolested. 
On his return Krishna learning of Sdlva's invasion led an ^army 
against Shalva. The chiefs met near the seashore and in a pitched 
battle S'aBa was defeated and killed/ Family feuds brought Yadava 
supremacy in Dwarika to a disastrous end. The final family 
struggle is said to have happened in the thirty-sixth year after 
the war of the Mahd^bharata, somewhere on the south coast of 
Kdthiav^da near Pi’abhds or Somnath P^tan the great place of 
Brahmanical pilgrimage. On the occasion of an eclipse^ in obedience 
to a proclamation issued by Krishna, the Yadavas and their families 
went from Dw^rikd to Prabh^s in state well furnished with dainties, 
animal food, and strong drink. One day on the sea shore the leading 
YMava chiefs heated with wine began to dispute. They passed 
from words to blows, Krishna armed with an iron rod ^ struck 
everyone he met, not even sparing his own sons. Many of the 
chiefs were killed. Baladeva fled to die in the forests and Krishna 
was slain by a hunter who mistook him for a deer. When he saw 
trouble was brewing Krishna had sent for Arjima. Arjima arrived to 
find Dwarika desolate. Soon after Arjun as arrival Vasudeva died 
and Arjuna performed the funeral ceremonies of Vasudeva Baladeva 
and Krishna whose bodies he succeeded in recovering. When the 
funeral rites were completed Arjuna started for Indraprastha in 
Upper India with the few that were left of the YMava families. 


^ Mahdblidrata Vanaparva, Chap. xiv. - xxii. Skanda x. MrittikfEvati the fvapital 
of S'^lva cannot be identified. The name of the country sounds like S'vabbra in 
Eudrad4man’s Girnir inscription, which is apparently part of Chai'otar or South 
Ahmadabad. A trace of the old word perhaps remains in the river Sdbhramati 
the modern S^barmati. The fact that S'^lva passed from Mnttikdvati along the sea 
shore would seem to show that part of the seaboard south of the Mahi was included 
in Shalva’s territory. Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant. VII. 263) described I^andit Bhagyanldi’s 
reading of S'vabhra as a bold conjecture, A further examination of the original 
convinced the Pandit that SVabhra was the right reading. 

2 The following is the legend of Krishna’s iron fiail. Certain Yadava youths hoping 
to raise a laugh at the expense of Viiv4mitra and other sages who liad come to Dwarikd 
presented to them Sdmba Krishna's son dressed as a woman big with child. The lads 
asked the sages to foretell to what the woman would give birth. The sages replied : 
* The woman will give birth to an iron rod which will destroy the Yadava race/ 
Obedient to the sage’s prophecy Stoba produced an iron rod- To avoid the ill effects 
of the prophecy king TJgrasena had the rod ground to powder and cast the powder into 
the sea. The powder grew into the grass called eraka Typha elephantina. It was 
this grass which Krishna plucked in his rage and which in his hands turned into an imn 
fiail. This era/ca grass grt »ws freely near the mouth of the Hiranya river of FrabhAa, 
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eliiely women. On the way in his passage through the Panchanada^ 
or Panjab a body of Abhiras attacked Arjuna with sticks and 
took several of Krishna’s wives and the widows of the Aiidhaka 
Yadava chiefs. After Arjuna left it the deserted Dwarika was 
swallowed by the sea.^ 


^ This suggests that as in early times the Crreat Ran was hard to cross the way 
from Kiithidvfida to Iiidraprastha or Delhi was by Kacheh and Sindh and from Sindh 
hy Multan and the Lower Fanj^b. According to the Bh^gavata Furdna Krishna took 
the same route when he lirsfc came from Indraprastha to DwirikA On the other 
hand these details may support the view that the head-quarters of the historio 
Krishna were in the Panjab-, 

^ So far as is known neither Gujarat nor Eathi^vida contains any record older 
than the Girnir rock inscription of about B.C. 240 : The Great Kshatrapa Budra 
Daman’s (A.D. 139) inseription on the same rock has a reference to the Maurya R4ja 
Ohandragupta about b.o. 300. No local sign of Krishna or of his Yfidavas remains. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, XX. XXI. and XXIT. Mr. Hewitt 
has recently attempted to trace the history of Western India back to n.c. 3000 
perhaps to as early as B.e. 6000. The evidence which makes so far-reaching a past 
probable is the discovery of Indian indigo and muslin in Egyptian tombs of about 
B.c. 1700 (J. R. A. S, XX. 206) ; and the proof that a trade in teak and in Sindhu or 
Indian niuslins existed between Western India and the Euphrates month as far back 
as B.c. 3000 or even b.o. 4000 {S. H. K, S, XX, 336, 337 and XXI. 204). According^ 
to Mr. Hewitt the evidence of the Hindu calendar carries the historical past of 
India into still remoter ages. The moon mansions and certain other details of the 
Hindu calendar seem to point to the Euphrates valley as the home of Hindu lunar 
astronomy. As in the Euphrates valley inscriptions of the Semitic king v^’argon of 
Sippara prove that in b g. 3750 moon-worship was already antiquated (J. R. A. S. 
XXL 325), and as the precession of the equinoxes points to about b.c. 4700 as the date 
of the introduction of the sun zodiac (Bayce’s H-ibbert Lect\ires, 398) the system of 
lunar mansions and months, if it came from the Euphrates valley, must have reached 
India before b.o. 4700. The trade records of the black-headed perhaps Dravidian- 
speaking Bumris of the Euphrates mouth prove so close relations with the peninsula 
of Sinai and Egypt as to make a similar eonnection with Western India probable 
as far back as B.C, 6000. (Compare Sayee’s Hibberfc Lectures, 33 : J. R. A. B. 
XXL 326.) Of the races of whose presence in Gujarat and the^neighbourhood 
Mr. Hewitt finds traces the earliest is the same black-headed moon- worshippingL 
Sumri (Ditto), Next from Susiaxia in south-east Persia, the possessors of a lunar- 
solar calendar and therefore not later than b.c. 4700 (I. R. A, B. XXI. 3*25, 327, 330), 
the trading Bus or Baus, in Hindu books known as Buvarnas, entered India by way 
of Baluchistan and settled at Patala in South Sindh. (J. R. A. S. XXI. 209,) 
With or soon after the Bus came from the north the cattle-herding sun-worshipping 
Sakas (J. R, A. B. XXII. 332). The Sus and Bakas passed south and together 
settled in Surashtra and West Gujardt. At a date which partly from evidence con- 
nected with the early Yeclic hymns (J. R. A. S. XXI t. 466) partly from the early 
Babylonian use of the Sanskrit Sindhu for India OR R, A. B. XXL 309), Mr. Hewitt, 
holds cannot be later than b.c. 3000 northern Akyas entered Gujantt.and mixing, 
with the Sus and Sakas as ascetics traders and soldiers carried the use of Sanskrit, 
southwards. (J, E. A. S. XX. 343 ) Of other races who held sway in Givjariit the 
earliest, perhaps about B.c, 2000 since their power was shattered by Fara^uriima long 
before Mahabhdrata times (J. R. A, S. XXI. 209 - 266)^ were the snake-worshipping 
perhaps Aceadiaii (Ditto, 266) Haihayas now represented by the.Gonds and the Hat- 
hayas’ vassals the V aidarbhas (Ditto, 209) a connection which is supported hy trust- 
worthy Central Indian Uraon or Gond tradition that they once held Gujarat (Elliott’s 
Races, N. W. P,, L 154). Next to the Haihayas and like them earlier than the 
Mahabluirata (sayB.c. 1500-2000) Mr. Hewitt would place the widespread uii- Aryan 
Bh4rats or Bhdrgavs (J. R. A. S. XXL 279 - 282, 286) the conquerors of the Haihayas 
(Ditto, 28$). In early Mali4blulrata times (say between B..C. 1000 and 800, Ditto 197 
and 209) the Bhirats were overcome by the very mixed race of the Bliojas and of 
Krishna’s followers the Yrishiiis (Ditto, 270). Perhaps about the same time the 
chariot-driving Gandharvas of Cutch (Ditto, 273) joined the Sus and Sakas, together 
passed east to Kosala beyond Benares, and were there established in strength at 
the time of Gautama Buddha (b.c. 630) (Ditto), To the later Mahdbhirata times, 
perhaps about b.c. 400 (Ditto, 197-271), Mr, Hewitt would assign the entrance 
into Gujardt of the Abhiras or Ahirs whom he identifies with the northern os: 
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Skythiau Abdrs. Mr. Hewitt finds the following places in Gujarat associated with 
those early races. Fdtdia in Son th Sindh he (J. E. A. S. XXI. *209) comsHlers iha 
head-quarters of the Sus and Sahas. Another Bii capital Frd<?jyotisiia which is 
generally allotted to Bengal he would (XXL 206) identify wdth Bruach. With 
the Vaxdarbkas the vassals of the Haihayas he associates Surparika^ that is ^opaia 
near Bassein, wdiich he identifies {Ditto, 206) wdth the modern Sin at on ill c Tapti. 
He connects (Ditto, 266} the Baroda river Vis'vdmitra and Yaidurgatho hiil rdvdgad 
wdth the same tribe. He finds a trace of the Bharats in Baroda and in Bharati un 
old name of the river Malii (Ditto, 286) and of the same race under tlteir nanie 
Bli^Lrgav in Broach (Ditto, 289). The traditional connection of the Bhojas with 
Dwarka is well established. Finally Hdrpfisika a Mahdbh^irata name for the shore of 
the Gulf of Cambay (Ditto, 209) may be connected with K^irvtln on the Karbada 
about twenty miles above Broach one of the holiest Shaiv places in India. Though 
objection may be taken to certain of Mr, Hewiit’s identifications of Gujarat places, 
and also to the extreme antiquity he would assign to the trade betiveen India and 
the west and to the introduction of the system of lunar mansions, his compiuison of 
sacred Hindu hooks with the calendar and ritual of early Babylonia is of much interest. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MAURYAN AND GREEK RULE 

(B.0:319-100J 

AFTEEi tlie clestriicfcion of tlie Yddavas a long blank occurs in 
tlie traditional bistorj of Gnjar^t. It is probable that from its 
seaboard position, for trade and other pnrposeS;, man? foreigners settled 
in K^thiavada and South Gujarat ; and that it is because of the 
foreign element that the Hindu Dharmasastras consider Gujarat 
a Mlechchha country and forbid visits toit exceptori pilgrimaged The 
fact also that A^oka (b.c. 230) the great Mauryan king and propagator 
of Buddhism chose, among the Buddhist Theras sent to various parts 
of his kingdom, a Yavana Thera named Dhamma-rakhito as evangelist 
for the western seaboard, ^ possibly indicates a preponderating 
foreign element in these parts. It is further possible that these 
foreign settlers may have been rulers. In spite of these possibilities 
we have no traditions between the fall of the Yadavas and the rise 
of the Maurjas in b.c. 319. 

Gujarat history dates from the rule of the Mauryan dynasty, the 
only early Indian dynasty the record of whoserule has been preserved 
in the writings of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Jains. This 
fulness of reference to the Maiiryas admits of easy explanation. 
The Maiiryas were a very powerful dynasty whose territory extended 
over the greater part of India. Again under Mauryan rule Buddhism 
was so actively propagated that the rulers made it their state 
religion, waging bloody wars, even revolutionizing many parts of 
the empire to secure its spread. Further the Mauryas were 
beneficent rulers and had also honourable alliances with foreign, 
especially with Greek and Egyptian, kings. These causes combined 
to make the Mauryans a most powerful and well remembered 
dynasty. 

Inscriptions give reason to believe that the supremacy of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty (b.c. 319), 
extended over Giijarfit. According to Rudradaman’s inscription 
(a.d. 150) on the great edict rock at Girnar in Kathiavada, a lake 
called Sudarsana'^ near the edict rock was originally made by 
Pushyagiipta of the Vaisya caste, who is described as a brother- 
in-law of the Maiiiyan king Chandragupta.^ The language of this 
inscription leaves no doubt that Chandragupta^s sway extended over 


i MahdbliArata Anus'dsanaparvan 2158-9 mentions Ldtas among Ksliatriya^tribes who 
have become oufccastes from seeing no Brahmans. Again, Chap. VII. 72. ib. couples 
(J. Bl. As. Soc. VI. (i) 387) thievish Btlhikas and jobber iSuriishtras. Compare Vishnu 
Purd-na,II. 37, where the Yavanas are placed to the west of Bhdratavarsha and also 
J. E. A, S. (N. B.) IV. 46S ; and Brockhaiis’ Prabodha Ohandroda 5 "a, 87. The s'lol:a 
referred to in the text runs : He who goes to Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Bauriishtra, or 
Magadha unless it be for a pilgrimage deserves to go through a fresh purihcatioii, 

® Tumour’s MahAwanso, 71. 

® Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Journal, 1891, page 47. 

< It is interesting to note that Chandragupta married a Vaii^ya lady. Similarly 
while at SAnchi on his way to Ujjain A^oka married Devi, the daughter of a Setthi, 
Tumour’s Mahdvanso, 76 j Cunningham’s Bhiisa Topes, 95* 
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Girnar as Pusliyagnpta is simply called a \aisya niul a Rrotlier-in-' 
law of king Ohandragupta and has no royal attribnle, particulars 
which tend to show that he was a local governor snhonliiiate to king 
Ohandragupta. The snme inscriptiord states that in the time ot 
Asoka (b.c. 250) his officer Yavanaraja Tusbdspa adorned the same 
, Sudarsana lake with conduits. This would seem to pn>ve the 
continuance of Mauryan rule in Girnar for three generations irom 
Ohandragupta to Asoka, Tusliaspa is called Yavauaraja. The use 
of the term raja would seem to show that, unlike Ohandragupta s 
Vaisya governor Pushyagupta^ Tusashpa was a dignitary of higli 
rank and noble family. That he is called Yavanaraja ^does not 
prove Tush aspa was a Greek, though for Greeks alone lavana is 
the proper term. The name Tushclspa rather suggests a iknsinn 
origin from its close likeness in formation to Kershashp, a name still 
current among Bombay Fdrsis. Evidence from other source's |)rnvos 
that Asoka held complete sway over Malwa, Gujarat, and the Konkaii 
coast. All the rock edicts of Asoka hitherto traced have been 
found on the confines of his great empire. On the north-west 
at Kapnrdigiri and at Shabazgarhi in the Baktro-Pali character ; 
in the north-north- west at Kalsi, in the east at Dhauliaud Jangada ; 
ill the west at Girnar and Sopj^ra, and in the south in Maisnr 
all in Maurya characters. The Girndr ainl Sopara edicts leave 
no doubt that the Gujarat, Kdtliidvada, andKorth Konkfui s< ab(!ard 
was in Asoka’s possession. The fact that an inland ruler holds the 
coast implies his supremacy over the intervening country. FurfijcT 
it is known that Asoka was viceroy of Mdhva in the time of his 
father and that after his father’s death he was sovereign of MtHwa. 
The easy route from Mandasor (better known as Das'apur) to Dohad 
has always secured a close connection between Malwa and Gujarat. 
South Gujarat lies at the mercy of any invader entering by Dohad 
and the conquest of K^thidvada on one side and of Upper Gujarat 
on the other might follow in detail. As we know that Kathiavilda 
and South Gujardt as far as Sopara were held by Asoka it is not 
improbable that Upper Gujardt also owmed his STvay. The llaur^’a 
capital of Gujarat seems to have been Giriiiagara or Jiuidgadli 
in Central Kathiavdda, whose strong hill fort dominating the rich 
province of Sorath and "whose lofty hills a centre of worship and a 
defence and retreat from invaders, combined to secure for Jundgadh 
its continuance as capital under the Kshatrapas (a.i>. lOO-SSO) and 
their successors the Guptas (a.d. 380-460). The soutliern capital 
of the Mauryas seems to have been Sopara near Bassein in a rieli 
country with a good and safe harbour for small vessels, probably in 
those times the chief centre of the Konkan and South Gujardt trade. 

Buddhist and Jain records agree that Asoka was succeeded, not 
by his son Kunala who was blind, but by his grandsons .Dasaratha 
and Samprati. The Bardbar hill near Gaya has caVes made by 
A^oka and bearing his inscriptions ; and close to Bardbar is the 


^ ^ Frob^ly from some mist^e of the graver’s the text of the inscription 
^ yields no meanings Some word for governor or officer is apparently 

meant, * . . , 
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Nagarjuna liill with cavfts made by Dasaratlia also bearing bis 
inscriptions. In one of these inscriptions the remark occurs that 
one of the Barabar caves was made by Dasaratha ' installed 
immediately after/ As the caves in the neighbouring hill must 
have been ^vell known to have been made by Asoka this 'after ’ 
may mean after As oka, or the ^ after ' may refer solely to the 
sequence between Dasaratha’s installation and his excavation of the 
cave. In any case it is probable that Dasaratha was Anoka’s 
successor. Jaina records pass over Dasaratha and say that Asoka 
was succeeded by his grandson Samprati the son of Kunala. In 
the matter of the propagation of the Jain faith^ Jain records 
speak as highly of Samprati as Buddhist records speak of Asoka/ 
Almost all old Jain temples or monuments, whose builders are 
unknown, are ascribed to Samprati who is said to have built 
thousands of temples as Asoka is said to have raised thousands 
of stupas. In his Pataliputra-kalpa Jinaprabhasuri the well known 
Jaina Acharya and writer gives a number of legendary and other 
stories of Pataliputra. Comparing Samprati with Asoka in respect 
of the propagation of the faith in n on- A'ry an countries the Acharya 
writes : ^ In Pataliputra flourished the great king Samprati son 

of Kunala lord of Bharata with its three Gontinents, the great 
Arhanta who established viliaras for Sramanas even in non-Aryan 
countries.'^ It would appear from this that after Asoka the Mauryan 
empire may have been divided into two, Dasaratha ruling Eastern 
India, and Samprati, whom Jaina records specially mention as king 
of Djjain, ruling Western India, where the Jain sect is specially 
strong. Though we have no specific information on the point, it is 
probable, especially as he held M^lwa, that during the reign of 
Samprati Gujarat remained under Mauryan sway* With Samprati 
Mauryan rule in Gujarat seems to end. In later times (a.d, 500) 
traces of Mauryan chiefs appear in Md.lwa and in the North Konkan. 
The available details will be given in another chapter. 

After Samprati, wdiose reign ended about B.C. 197, a blank of 
seventeen years occurs in Gujarat history. The next available 
information shows traces of Baktrian- Greek sway over parts of 
Gujarat. In his description of Surastrene or Surashtra the author of 
the Periplus (A.n. 240) says : ' In this part there are preserved even 
to this day memorials of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large wells.^^ As Alexander did not 


^ Hemacliandra’s Parisislita Parva. Meratuuga’s VicliAra^reni. 

2 The text is ‘ KimdlasCinminhhandahharatddhipah Paramdrhanto Andryadeseshvapi 
Fravm'ttitcismmaJi-a'-vihdrah Samprati Maharaja Sohdbhavat ’ meaning " He -was the 
great king Samprati son of Kunala, sovereign of India of three continents, the great 
saint who had started monasteries for Jain priests even in non- Aryan countries.’ 

^ McCrindle’a Periplus, 115. The author of the Periplus ' calls the capital of 
Surastrene Minnagara. Pandit BhagvanlAl believed Minnagara to be a miswriting 
of Girinagara the form used for Girnir both inKudraddman’s (a.d. 150) rock inscription 
at Girndr (Fleet’s Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 57) and by Vardha-Mihira (a.d. 570) (Brihat- 
Bamhita, XIV, 11). The mention of a Minagara in Ptolemy inland from Sorath and 
Monoglossum or Mangrul suggests that either Girnar or Junagadh was also known 
as Minnagara either after the Mins or after Men that is Menander. At the same timo 
it is possible that Ptolemy’s Agrinagara though much out of place may be Girinagara 
and that Ptolemy’s Minagara in the direction of Ujjain may be Mandasor* 
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come so far south as Kdtlnav^claatid as aftei* Alexander's departure 
the MaurjasheM Kathiav^da till about B.c, 197, it may be suggested 
that the temples camps and wells referred to by the author of the 
Penplos were not memorials of the expedition of Alexan*lrr but 
1 remains of later Baktrian-Greek supremacy. 

Demetrius, whom Justin calls the king of the ^IndianSy is 
believed to have reigned from b.c. 190 to b.c. 165 A C.)ii the 
authority of Apollodorus of Artamita Strabo (b.c. 50 * a.d. 20) names 
two Baktrian-Greek rulers who seem to have advanced far into 
inland India. He says: ^The Greeks Avho occasioned the revolt of 
Baktria (from Syria b.c. 256) were so powerful the fertility and 
advantages of the country that they became masters of Ariana and 

India Theirchiefs, particularly Menander, conquered mare 

nations than Alexander, Those conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander and partly by Demetrius son of Eothydemus king of the 
Baktrians. Tliey got possession not only of Pattalene but of the 
kingdoms of Saraostus and Sigerdis, which constitute the remainder 
of the coast.’ ® Pattalene is generally believed to be the old city of ‘ 
Pdtal in Sindh (the modern Haidardbdd), while the subsequent 
mention of Saraostus and Sigerdis as kingdoms which constitute the 
remainder of the coast^ leaves almost no doubt that Saraostus is 
Sur^shtra and Sigerdis is Sjigaradvipa or Cuich. The joint mention 
of Menander (b.c. 126) and Demetrius (b.c. 190) may menu that 
Demetrius advanced into inland India to a certain point und that 
Menander passed further and took Sindh, Cutch, and ICdthidv^da. 
The discovery in Oil tch and Kathiavd,da of coins of Baktrkn kings 
supports the statements of Justin and Strabo. Dr. BbagvanMfs 
collecting of coins in Kdthkvada and Gujarat during nearly twenty-five 
years brought to light among Baktrian-Greek coins an obolus of 
Eucratides(B.o. ISO - 155), a fewclrachrnm of Menander (b.c. 126-110), 
many drachmae and copper coins of ApoIIodotus (b.c. liO-100), 
but none of Demetrius. Eiicratides w^as a contemporary of 
Demetrius. Still, as Eiicratides became king of Baktria after 
Demetrius, his conquests, according to Strabo of a tkmsand cities to 
the east of the Indus, must be later than those of Dejoetrins. 

As his coins are found in Kathiavd-da Eucratides may either hare 
advanced into Kathiav;dcla or the province may have come under his- 
sway as lord of the neighbouring counti’y of Sindh. Whether or 
not Eucratides conquered the province, he is the earliest Bakfrian- 
Greek king whose coins have been found in Kathiav^daand Gujarat. 
The fact that the coins of Eiicratides have been found in. different 
parts of Kdthiavada and at different times seems to show that they 
were the^curr^pcy of the province and were not merely imported 
either for trade or for ornament. It is to be noticed that these 
coins are all of the smallest value of the numerous coins issued bv 
Eucratides. This may be explained by the fact that these small 


^Justin'S date is probably about A, B. 260. 
History of Trogus Pompeius about AvB. 1. Wati 
Autiqua, 231, 

^Hainiiton and Falconer’s Strabo, II. 252-253. 


260 His work is a summary of tba 
Watson’s Justin, 277; Wilson’s Ariana 
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coins were introduced hj Eucratides into K^ttiavdda to be in 
; keeping with the existing local coinage. The local silver coins 
in use before the time of Eucratides are very small, weighing five 
to seven grains, and bear the Buddhist symbols of the Svastika, 
the Trident, and the Wheel. Another variety has been found 
weighing about four grains with a misshapen elephant on the 
• obverse and something like a circle on the reverse.^ It was 

probably to replace this poor currency that Eucratides introduced 
his smallest obolus of less weight but better workmanship. 

The end of the reign of Eucratides is not fixed with certainty : it 
is believed to be about b.c. 155.^ For the two Bakfcrian-Greek 
kings Menander and Apollodotus who ruled in Kdthiavada after 
k Eucratides, better sources of information are available. As already 
noticed Strabo (a.d. 20) mentions that Menander s conquests (b.c.120) 
included Outch and Surashtra.^ And the author of the Periplus 
(a. 0.240) writes : ‘ Up to the present day old drachmas bearing the 
Greek inscriptions of Apollodotus and Menander are current in 
" Barugaza (Broach).’^ Menander’s silver drachmae have been found 
in Kdthidvdda and Southern Gujar^t.^ Though their number is small 
Menander’s coins are comparatively less scarce than those of 
the earliest Kshatrapds Nahapana and Ohashtana (a,d. 100 -140). 
The distribution of Menander s coins suggests he was the first 
Baktrian- Greek king who resided in these parts and that the monu- 
ments of Alexander's times, camps temples and wells, mentioned by 
the author of the Periplus® were camps of Menander in Surfehtra. 
Wilson and Rochette have supposed Apollodotus to be the son 
and successor of Menander/ while General Cunningham believes 
Apollodotus to be the predecessor of Menander.^ Inferences from 
the coins of these two kings found in Gujarat and K^thi^v^da 
support the view that Apollodotus was the successor of Menander. 
The coins of Apollodotus are found in much larger numbers than 
those of Menander and the workmanship of Apollodotus’ coins 
appears to be of a gradually declining style. In the later coins the 
legend is at times undecipherable. It appears from this that for 
some time after Apollodotus until Nahapdna’s (a, B. 100) coins 
came into use, the chief local currency was debased coins struck 
after the type of the coins of Apollodotus. Their use as the type 
of coinage generally happens to the coins of the last king of a 
^ dynasty. The statement by the author of the Periplus that in • his 
* time (a.d. 240) the old drachmas of Apollodotus and Menander were 


^ These small local coins which were found in Gondal were presented to the 

Bombay Asiatic Society by the Political Agent of KAthiAwAr and are in the Society’s 
cabinet. Dr. BhagvanlAl found the two elephant coins in JunAgadh. 

^ Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 266. Gardner’s British Museum Catalogue, 26, brings 
Bncratides to after B.o. 162. 

® See above page 15. * McOrindle’s Periplus, 121. 

*^The Bombay Asiatic Society possesses some specimens of these coins of bad 
workmanship found near Broach with the legend incorrect, probably struck by 
some local governor of Menander. Two were also found in Junagadh. 

ITS."'"" 

^'jSrnmismatic Chronicle (Kew Series), X. 80 ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 2S8. 

Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 80. 
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cur rent in Barugai^a^ seems to show that these drachma continued 
to circulate in Gujarat along with the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas. The mention of Apollodotns before Menander by 
the author of the Periplus may either be accidental, or it may be doe 
to the fact that when the author wrote fewer coins of Menander 
than of Apollodotus were in circulation. 

The silver coins both of Menander and Apollodotus found in 
Gujarat and Kathidvdda are of only one variety^ round drachms©. The 
reason that of their numerous large coin^^ tetradrachmse didrachm^ 
and others, drachmae alone have been found in Gujardt is probably 
the reason suggested for the introduction of the obolus of Eucratides, 
namely that the existing local currency was so poor that coins of small 
value could alone circulate. Still thefacfc that drachmae came into use 
implies some improvement in the currency, chiefly in siae. The 
drachmse of both the kings are alike. The obverse of Menander’s 
coins has in the middle a helmeted bust of the king and round it 
the Greek legend BASiAEiiX snTHPOX menanapoy Of the king the 
Saviour Menander. On the reverse is the figure of Athene 
Promachos surrounde(3\.by the Baktro~Pali legend Mahdrdjasa 
Trdddtasa Menandrasa that is Of the Great king the Saviour 
Menander, and a mouo^am.^ The drachmse of Apollodotus have 
on the , ^e rs e "’l^gkbu^t with bare filleted head surrounded by the 
legenf basiaeqs Of tlae king the Saviour 

Apcilodotus. Except in the legend the reverse with two varieties 
of "monogram^ is the same/ as the reverse of the drachms© of 
Menander. The legend ii Baktro-Pali character is Mah^rdjasa 
R^j^tird-jasa Apaladatasa tWatis Of the Great king the over-king of 
kings Apaladata. Buring^is twenty-five years of coin- collecting 
Dr. Bhagv^nl^l failed to sj^cure a singlecopper coin of Menander either 
in Gujarat or in E^thiav-4da. Of the copper coins of Apollodotus a 
deposit was found in J »dn4gadh, many of them well preserved.^ These 
coins are of two T^rieties, one square the other round and large. 
Of the square cokathp^verse has a standing Apollo with an arrow 
in the right hand and onNi^ top and the two sides the Greek legend 
BA2IAE02 SOTHPOS KAI ^lAOHAhO^OS AnOAAOAOTOY that is Of the King 
Saviour and Eatherlover Apollo dotev^ Qn the reverse is the tripod of 
Apollo with a monogram^ and the lettm*v^in Baktro-Pdli on the left 
and the legend in Baktro-P4li characteri^Mahdr^jasa Tradatasa 
Apaladatasa. The round coin has also, on ^©obverse, a standing 
Apollo with an arrow in the right hand ; behim^s the same mono- 
gram as in the square coin and all round runs mp Greek legend 
BASiAEn22S2iTHP02 AnoAAOAOTOY. On the reverse i^.,the tripod of 
Apollo wfbh on its right and left the letters di and win Ba^J^ro-Pdliand 
all round the Baktro-Pdli legend Mah^rajasa Trdddtasa Apa,|adatasa, 

* -! — — — ^ 

^ Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Xumber 41. Gardner's British liahisetim 
Catalogue, Plate XI. Number 8.* \ 

^ ® Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 66, shows one variety of Mils 
monogram, \ 

® Theses coins are said to have .been found in 1882 by a cultivator in an earthen potJ 
Two of them were taken for Pandit Bbagv^nMl and one for Mr. Vajeshankar ‘ 
Gaurishankar Naib Div4n of Bh4vnagar. The rest disappeared. 

^Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 47* 
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The I’eason why so few copper coins of Apollodofcus have been found in 
Gujarat perhaps is that these copperooins were current only in the time 
of Apollodotus and did not^ like his silver drachm€e> continue as the 
currency of the country with the same or an imitated die. The date 
of the reign of Apollodotus is not fixed. General Cunningham believes 
it to be B.c. 165- 150/ Wilson and Gardner take it to be b.c. 110-100.^ 
Though no Indian materials enable us to arrive at any final 
conclusion regarding this date the fact that Apollodotus’ coins 
continued to be issued long after his time shows that Apollodotus 
was the last Baktrian-Greek ruler of Gujarat and Kdthi^vdda. After- 
Apollodotus we find no trace of Baktrian- Greek rule,, and no other, 
certain information until the establishment of the Kshatrapas about 
A.n. 100. The only fact that breaks this blank in Gujarat, history is 
the discovery of copper coins of a king whose name is not known, 
but who calls himself Basileus Basileon Soter Megas that is King 
of Kings the Great Saviour. These coins are found in K^hidiV^da and 
C'utch as well as in Rajputdna the North-West Provinces and the 
Kabul valley,, a distribution which points to a widespread Indian 
rule. The suggestion may be offered that this king is one of the leaders 
of the Yaudheyas whose constitution is said to have been tribal, 
that is the tribe was ruled by a number of small chiefs who would 
not be likely to give their names on their coins 


^ Numismatic Chromcle (New Series), X. 86. 

^ Ariana Autiqua,. 288 ; Gardner and Poole’s Catalogue of Indian Coins, xxxiii. 

® Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, '332 -334) identifies the coins marked Basileus Basileon 
Soter Megas with a king or dynasty of Indian extraction who reigned between Azes 
and Kadphises (B.C.50.-26), chiefly in the Panj^b. Gardner (British Museum 
Catalogue, 47) says : The Nameless king is probably cotemporary -with Abdagases 
(A..I). 30-50) : he may have been a member of the Kadphises dynasty. Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography, 245) places the coins of the tribal Vandheyas in the first century 
A.D. The remark of Prinsep (Jour. Bengal Soc. VI. 2, 973) that in the Beiiat group 
of Buddhist coins some with Baktro-Pdlx legends have the name Yaudheya in the 
margin seems to support the suggestion in the text. But the marked difference 
between the Stag coins of the Yaudheyas (Thomas’ Prinsep, I. Plate V.) and the 
Nameless king’s coins (Gardner, Plate XIV. 1-6) tells strongly against the proposed 
identification. Of the Yaudheyas details are given below. 
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THE KSHATRAPAS 

<B.C.70-A.r>.S98.) 

With the Kshatrapas (b,c. 70) begins a period of clearer lights and, 
at the same time, of increased importance, since, for more than three 
centuries, the Kshatrapas held sway over the greater part of Western 
India. Till recently this dynasty was known to orientalists as the 
Sah dynasty a mistaken reading of the terminal of their names wliich in 
some rulers is Simha Lion and in others^ as in Rudra Sena (a.d. 203-2^0) 
son of Rudra Siinha, Sena Armyd 

The sway of the rulers who affix the title Kshatrapa to their names 
extended over two large parts of India, one in the north including the 
territory from the Kabul valley to the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamn^ ; thenther in the west stretching from Ajmir in the north to the 
North Konkan in the south and from Mdlwa in the east to the Arabian 



^Journal Bengal Asiatic Society (1835), 684; (1837), 351 ; (1838), 346; Thomas’ 
Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, I. 425 - 435, II. 84 - 93 ; Thomas in Journal Eoyal Asiatic 
Society (Old Series), Xll. 1 - 72 ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 405 -413; Journal B. B. K. 
A. S. VI. 377, VII. 392; Burgess’ Archseological Eeport of KiitliiAwar and Kachh, 
18-72; Journal B. B. K. A, S. XII. (Proceedings), XXIII. : Indian Antiquary, VI. 43, 
X. 221-227. 

The dynasty of the Kshatrapas or Mah^kshatrapas of Saurdshtra was known to 
Prinsep (J. 11 A. S. Bl. Vll.-I. (1837), 351) to Thomas ( J. 11 A. S. P. S. XII. 1-78), 
and to Newton (Ji. B. B. R. A. S. iX. 1 - 19} as the Sah or Sah kings. More recently, from 
the fact that the names of some of them end in Sena or army, the Kshatrapas have been 
called the Sena kings. The origin of the title Sah is the ending siha^ that is simha lion, 
which belongs to the names of several of the kings. Siha has been read either sah or 
sena because of the practice of omitting from the die vowels which would fall on or above 
the top line of the legend and also of omitting the short vowel i with the following 
anusvdra* Sdh is therefore a true reading of the vsriting on certain of the coins. That 
the form Sdli on these coins is not the correct form has been ascertained from stone 
inscriptions in which freedom from crowding makes possible the complete cutting of the 
above-line marks. In stone inscriptions the ending is siha lion. 8ee ETeet’s Corpus 
s^Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. 36 note 1. Mr. Fleet (Ditto) seems to suggest that with the 
proof of the incorrectness of the reading Sdh the evidence that the Kshatrapas were of 
Iiido-Skytbian origin ceases. This does not seem to follow. In addition to the Parthian 
title'^'-Kshatrapa, their northern coinage, and the use of the 8aka (a.d. 78) era, now 
accept^jd ajf the accession of the great Kushdn Kanishka, the evidence in the text 
shows that the line of Kdtliiavdcla Kshatrapas starts^ from the foreigner Chaslitana 
(a.d. 130 jwhose predecessor Nahdpana (a.b. 120) and his 8aka son-in-law Ushavadatta are 
noted in Ndsik inscriptions (Nhsik Gazetteer, 538 and 621) as leaders of 8akas, Palhavas, 
and Yavanas. -., Further as the limits of Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) Indo-Skythia (McCrlndle, 
136) agree very closely with the limits of the dominions of the then ruling MahJ- 
kshatrapa Rudraduman (a.d. 150) it follows that Ptolemy or his informer believed 
Budraddman to be an Indo-Skythian. There therefore seems no reasonable doubt that 
the Kshatrapas were foreigners. According to Cunningham (Num. Chron. VIII. 231) they 
were 8akas who entered Gujarat from Sindh. The fact that the Kuslidn era (a.d. 78) 
was not adopted by the first two of the Western Kshatrapas, Chashtana and JayadAman, 
supports the view that they belonged, to a wave of northerners earlier titan the KushAn 
wave* . , ' ' 


THE KSHATRAPAS. 




Sea in the west. The former may be called the Northern the latter the 
Western Kshatrapas. 

Besides as Kshatrapa, in the Prakrit legends of coins and in inscrip- 
tions the title of these dynasties appears nnder three forms Chhatrapa/ 
Clihatrava^^ and Khatapa.^ All these forms have the same meaning 
namely Lord or Protector of the warrior-race^ the Sanskrit Kshatra-pa.^ 
It is to be noted that the title Kshati*apa appears nowhere as a title of 
any king or royal officer within the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
or indeed on any inscription, coin, or other record of any Indian dynasty 
except the Northern and the Western Kshatrapas. According to 
Prinsep Kshatrapa is a Sanskritized form of Satrapa, a term 
familiar to the Grecian histoi^y of ancient Persia and used for the 
prefect of a province under the Persian system of government. As 
Prinsep further observes Satrapa had probably the same meaning in 
Ariana that Kshatrapa had in Sanskrit, the ruler feeder or patron 
of the kshatra or warrior class, the chief of a warlike tribe or elan.^ 
Prinsep further notes the Persian kings were often in need of such 
chiefs and as they entrusted the chiefs with the government of 
parts of their dominions the word came to mean a governor. So 
during the anarchy which prevailed on the Skythian overthrow of 
Greek rule in Baktria^ (b.c. 160 ) several chiefs of Malaya, Pallava, 
Abhira, Meda, and other predatory tribes came from Baktria to Upper 
India, and each established for himself a principality or kingdom. 
Subsequently these chiefs appear to have assumed independent sovereign- 
ty. Still though they often call themselves nijds or kings with the 
title Kshatrapa or Mahdksliatrap^, if any Baktrian king advanced 
towards their territories, they were probably ready to acknowledge him 
as Overlord. Another reason for believing these Kshatrapa chiefs to 
have been foreigners is that, while the names of the founders of Kshatrapa 
sovereignty are foreign, their inscriptions and coins show that soon after 
the establishment of their rule they became converts to one or other 
form of the Hindu religion and assumed Indian names.'^ 


^ The Taxila plate in Journal E. A. S. (Kew Series), IV. 487 j the Baktro-PjJli on 
IsTahapdiia’s coins also gires the form Chhatrapa. 

2 Ciihatrava appears in an unpublished Kshatrapa inscription from Mathur4 formerly 
(1888) in Pandit Bhagvanhirs possession. 

^ Khatapa appears in the inscription of Kahapdna’s minister at Junnar (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XVlil. Pt, III. 167) and in some coins of the Northern Kshatrapa kings 
Pagamasha, Eajayula, and Sud^sa found near Mathurd. Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 
II. PI. XLIV. Figs. 12, 20, 21. 

^ Kshatrampattti Kshatrapah. ® Thomas’ Prinsep, II. 63 and 64. 

® Malaya or Malava, Pallava, Abhira, Meva or Meda, and Mihira or Mehr appear 
to be the leading warlike tribes who came to India under these chiefs. These tribes 
formed the Kshatras whose lords or Kshatrapas these chiefs were. 

^ The explanation of the word Kshatrapa started by Prinsep and accepted by 
Pandit BhagvdnMl is of doubtful accuracy. The title is well known in 
Greek literature in the form crarpaTn]^, and in the form Kshatrapdran occurs 
twice (b.c. 520) in connection with the governors of Baktria and Arachosia in the 
great Behistan inscription of Darius (Bawlinson’s Herodotus, I. 329 ; SpiegeTs 
Altpersische Keilinsohxiften, 24 - 26). The meaning of Kshatrap^^van in old Persian 
is not “ protector of the Kshatra race ” but protector of the kingdom,” for the word 
kshatram occurs in the inscriptions of the Achsemenidse with the meaning of 
kingship ” or ‘‘ kingdom ” (Spiegel, Altpersische Keilinschriften, 215), As is well 
known Satrap was the official title of the ruler of a Persian province. That the name 
contin ued in use with the same meaning under the Greek kings of Baktria 
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According to iixseriptions and coins Northern Kshatrapa rule begins 
■with, king Manes about B.o. 70 and ends with the accession of the 
Kush^n king Kamshka about A.n* 78. Manes probably belonged to the 
&ka tribe of Skythians. If the^ Manes of the- coins ^ may be^ identified 
with the Moga of the Taxila plate the date of king Patika in the 
Tasila plate shows that for about seventy- five years after the death 
of Manes the date of his accession continued to, be the ini'tial year of 
the dynasty. From their, connexion with the Sakas^ arriving in India 
during the reign of the Saka Manes and for nearly three quarters 
of a century accepting the S'aka overlordship, the Kshatrapas, though 
as noted above their followers were chiefly Malayas, Pallavas, Abhiras,. 
and Medas, appear to have themselves come to . be called Sakas aod 
the mention of Saka kings in Puranik and other records seems to refer 
to them-. After lasting for about 150 years the rule of the Northern 
Kshatrapas seems to have merged in the empire of the great Kushan 
Kanishka (a.d. 78). 

Though recently found inscriptions and coins show that the Kshatrapas- 
ruled over important parts of India including even a share of the* 
western seaboard, nothing is known regarding them from either Indian- 
or foreign literary sources, What little information can be gleaned is- 
from their own inscriptions and coins. Of the Northern Kshatrapas this 
information is imperfect and disconnected. It shows that they had. 
probably three or four ruling branches, one in. the K^bul valley, a second 
at T4xila near Attak on the North-West Panjab frontier, a third at 
Behat near Saharanpur or Delhi, and a fourth at Mathura. The last 
two were perhaps subdivisions of one kingdom ; but probably those at 
K^bul and at Taxila were distinct dynasties. An inscription found 


(b.C. 250- 100) is known from Strabo, who says (XI. 11) “the Gfreeks who held Baktria 
divided it into satrapies (crarpaTreias) of which Aspionns and Touriva were taken 
from Eukratides (b.c. 180) by the Parthians.” It is to be presumed that the 
Baktro-G-recians introduced the same arrangement into the provinces w^hicli 
they conquered in India. The earliest occurrence of the title in its Indian 
form is on the coins of a Kajabula or Eanjabola (Gardner, B. M. Cat. 67},’* 
who in his Greek legend makes use of the title “ King of kings,” and in his Indian 
legend calls himself “ The unconquered Chhatrapa.” His adoption for the reverse of his 
coins of the Athene Promachos type of Menander and ApoHodotus Philopator connects 
Eajabula in time with those kings (b.o. 126-100) and we loiow from an inscription (Cun- 
ningham Arch. Eep. XX. 48) that he reigned at Mathurd. He was probably a provincial 
governor who became independent about b.c. 100 when the Greek kingdom broke up. 
The above facts go to show that Kshatrapa was originally a Persian title whicli was 
adopted by the Greeks and continued in use among their successors : that it originally 
denoted a provincial governor ; but that, when the Greek kingdom broke up and their 
provincial chiefs became independent, it continued in use as a royal title. That after the 
Christian era, even in Parthia, the title Satrapes does not necessarily imply subjection 
to a suzerain is proved by the use of the phrase o-arpaTrtjg reap crarpawcop Satrap of 
Satraps, with the sense of King of Kings in Gotarzes’ Behistan inscription of a.d. 50. 
See Rawlinson’s Sixth Monarchy, 88 n. 2 and 260 n, ,1.— (A. M. T. J.) 

The Pandit’s identification of the Malavas or Malayas with a northern or Skythian 
tribe is in agreement with Alberuni (a.d. 1015), w’-ho, on the authority of the 
Bdj Parang (Sachau’s Text, chap. 29 page 150 - 155) groups as northern tribes the 
Pallavas, Sakas, Mallas, and Gurjars. In spite of this authority it seems better to 
identify the Mallas, Malavas, or Malayas with Alexander the Great^s (b.c. 325) Malloi 
of Multan (compare McOrindle’s Alexander’s Invasion of India, Note P). At the same 
time (Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 132, 133, 137) the importance of the Mallas in Vaisdli 
(between Patnd and Tirhfit) during the lifetime of Sdkya Muni (b.c. 580) favours 
the view that several distinct tribes have borne the same or nearly the same 
name. * - 
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im Mathurd shows a connection either by naarriage or by neighbourhood 
between the Beh^t and Mathura branches. This is a Baktro-Pdli 
inscription recording the gift of a stiipa by ISTandasirika daughter of 
Kshatrapa Rajaynla and mother of Khiaraosti Ynvar^ja. Kharaosti is 
the dynastic name of the prince, his personal name appears later in the 
inscription as Talama (Ptolemy?). From his dynastic name, whose crude 
form Kharaosta or Kharaottha may be the origin of the Prakrit 
Chhaharata and the Sanskritised Kshahardta, this Talama aj)pears to 
be a descendant of the Kshatrapa Kharaosti whose coins found at 
Taxiia call him Artaputa that is the son of Artaapparently the Parthian 
Ortus. 

The same Baktro-Pafli Mathurd- inscription also mentions with special 
respect a Kshatrapa named Patika,^ who, with the title of Kusulaka or 
Kozolon, ruled the Kabul valley with his capital first at Nagaraka and 
later at Taxiia. 

The same inscription further mentions that the stupa was given 
while the Kshatrapa Suddsa son of the Mahdkshatrapa Rajavula was 
ruling at Mathura, The inference from the difference in the titles of 
the father and the son seems to be that Suddsa was ruling in Mathura 
as governor under his father who perhaps ruled in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi where many of his coins have been found. While the coins of 
Sudasa have the legend in Ndgari only, Rdjavula^s coins are of two 
varieties, one with the legend in Bdktro-Pdli and the other with the 
legend in Nagari, a fact tending to show that the father^s territories 
stretched to the far north. 

Though Kharaosti is mentioned as a Yuvardja or prince heir-apparent 
in the time of his maternal uncle Suddsa, the inscription shows he had 
four children. It is curious that while the inscription mentions Nanda- 
sirikd as the mother of Kharaosti Yuvardja, nothing is said about her 
husband. Perhaps he was dead or something had happened to make 
Nandasirikd live at her father^s home. 

Another inscription of Snddsa found by General Cunningham at 
Mathura is in old Nagari character. Except that they have the distinc- 
tive and long continued Kshatrapa peculiarity of joining ya with other 
letters the characters of this inscription are of the same period as those 
of the inscriptions of the great Indo-Skythian or Kushan king Kanislika. 
This wmuld seem to show that the conquest of Mathura by Kanishka took i 
place soon after the time of Kshatrapa Suddsa. It therefore appears 
probable that Nahapana, the first Kshatrapa ruler of Gujardt and 
Kdthiiivdcla, the letters of whose inscriptions are of exactly the same 
Kshatrapa type as those of Suddsa, was a scion of the Kharaosti family, 
who, in this overthrow of kingdoms, went westwards conquering 
either on his own account or as a general sent by Kanishka. Nahap^na'^s^ 
advance seems to have lain through East Eajputana by Mandasor^ 


^ Pa-tika was apparently tlie son of tlie Lialco Kujulako of tlie Taxiia plate. Dowson 
in tTonr. E.^A. S. New Series. IV. 497 mistranslates tlie inscnx>tion and fails to make 
out tlie name Patika. 

2 Compare Speckt. Jour. Asiatique. 1883. 1. 11. 325. According to Chinese writers 
about A.I). 20 Yen-kao-tchin-tai *or KadpMses II, conquered India (Thientchou) 
and there established generals who governed in the name ol the Yuechi. 

^ Pandit Bhagvflnldl found two of his copper coins at Mandasor in 1884, 
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in West Malwa along the easy route to Dohad as far as South Gujarat, 
From South Gnjar^t his power spread in two directions, ^ by sea to 
K^thiavacla and from near Balsar by the Dang passes to Nasik and the 
Deccan, over almost the whole of which, judging* from coins and inscrip- 
tions, he supplanted as overlord the great Andhra kings of^ the Deccan. 
No evidence is available to show either that East Malwa with its capital 
at Ujjainor that North Gujarat formed part of his dominions. All the 
information we have regarding Nahapana is from his own silver coins 
and from the inscriptions of his son-in-law Ushavadata at N^sik and 
Karle and of his minister Ayama (Sk. Aryaman) at J unnar. ^ Nahap^na^s 
coins are comparatively rare. The only published specimen is one 
obtained by Mr. Justice Newton.^ Pour others were also obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvdnlal from Kd-thidvdda and Nasik. 

The coins of Nahapana are the earliest specimens of Kshatrapa coins. 
Though the type seems to have been adopted from the Baktrian-Greek, 
the design is original and is not an imitation of any previous coinage. 
The type seems adopted in idea from the drachma of Apollodotus 
(b.o. 110 - 100). On the obverse is a bust with a Greek legend round 
it and on the reverse a thunderbolt and an ari’ow probably as on the 
reverse of the coins of Apollodotus^ representing the distinctive weapons 
of Athene Promaelios and of Apollo. In addition to the Baktro-Pdii 
legend on^the Apollodotus^ drachma, the reverse of N'ahapana^s coin has 
the same legend in Nagarl, since Nagari v^as the character of the country 
for which the coin was strack. The dress of the bust is in the style of 
the over-dress of Nahap^na^s time. The bust, facing the right, wears 
a flat grooved cap and has the hair combed in ringlets falling half down 
the ear. The neck shows the collar of the coat. The workmanship of 
the coins is good. The die seems to have been renevred from time to 
time as the face altered with age. Of Dr. BhagvanMFs four coins 
one belongs to Nahapana^s youth, anotlier to his old age, and the remain- 
ing two to his intervening years. In all four specimens the Greek legend 
is imperfect and unreadable. The letters of the Greek legend are of 
the later period that is like the letters on the coins of the great Skythian 
king Kadphises I. (b.c. 26). One of the coins shows in the legend the 
six letters llodo-s. These may be the remains of the name Apol- 
lodotus (b.c. 110-100). Still it is beyond doubt that the letters are 
later Greek than those on the coins of Apollodotus. Until the legend 
is found clear on some fresher specimen, it is not possible to say 
anything further. In three of the coins the Bdktro-Paii legend on 
the reverse runs : 

« Banc Chhaharatasa Nabap^nasa. 

Of Mng Chhahard-ta JSIahapana. 

The fourth has simply f 

Eano Chhahardtasa. 

Of king Chhaharala. 


^ This is a bad specimen with the legend dim and worn. 

^ Some coins of Apollodotus have on the reverse Apollo with bis arrow ; others 
have Athene Fromachos with the thunderbolt. 
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The old N%ari legend is the same in all : 

rsTf fTf TTflS 

Eaiio Kslialiardtasa Nahapd,iiasa. 

* Of king Kslmharata Naliapiina, 

The Chhaliard,ta of the former and the Kshaha,rata of the latter are 
the same, the difference in the initial letter being merely dialectical. 
As mentioned above Kshaharata is the family name of Nabapana^s 
dynasty. It is worthy of note that though Nahapana is not styled 
Kshatrapa in any of his coins the inscriptions of Ushavadata at Nasik 
rej)eatedly style him the Kshahardta Kshatrapa Naha 2 >anad 

Ushavadata was the son-in-law of Nahapdna being married to his 
daughter Dakhamita or Dakshamitra. Ushavadata bears no royal 
title. He simply calls himself son of Dinika and son-in-law of 
Nahapana, which shows that he owed his power and rank to his father- 
in-law, a position regarded as derogatory in India, where no scion of 
any royal dynasty would accept or take pride in greatness or influence 
obtained from a father-in-law.^ Ndsik Inscription XIV. shows that 
U sliavadata was a aka. His name, as was first suggested by Dr. Bhau 
Daji, is Prakrit for Rishabhadatta. Prom the many charitable 
and publicly useful works mentioned in various Nasik and Karle 
inscriptions, as made by him in places which apparently formed part of 
Naliapd,na’’s dominions, Ushavadata appears to have been a high oflicer 
under Nahapana. As Nahapana seems to have had no son.Usbava- 
ddta'^s position as son-in-law would be one of special power and 
influence. Ushavaclata^s charitable acts and works of public utility 
are detailed in Nasik Inscriptions X. XII. atid XIV. The charitable 
acts are the gift of three hundred thousand cows ; of gold and of river- 
side steps at the Bdrnasa or Banas river near Abu in North Gujarat ; 
of sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans ; the feeding of hundreds of 
thousands of Brahmans every year; the giving in marriage of eight 
wives to Brd,h.mans at Prabhas in South Kathiavada ; the bestowing* of 
thirty-two thousand eocoaniit trees in Nanamgola or Nargol village on 
the Thana seal^oard on the Charaka priesthoods of Pinditakavada, 
Govardhana near Nasik, Suvarnamukha, and Ramatirtha in Sorparaga 
or Sopara on the Thana coast ; the giving of three hundred thousand 
cows and a village at Pushkara or Pokhar near Ajmir in East 
Rajputdna ; making gifts to Brahmans at Cheehina or Chichan near 
Kelva-Mahim on the Thdna coast; and the gift of trees and 70,000 
hU'shdjjanas or 2000 suaarnas to gods and Brahmans at Dahanu in 
Thana. The public works executed by Ushavadata include rest-honses 
and alms-houses at Bharu Kachha or Broach, at Dasapura or Mandasor 
ill North Malwa, and gardens and wells at Govardhana and ^Sopara; 
free ferries across the Iba or Ambikf.1, the P^r^da or Par, the Danianii 
or Damanganga, the Tapi or Tapti, the Karaben4 or Kaveri, and the 
Ddhenuka or Daluinu river. Waiting-places and steps were also built on 
both banks of each of these rivers. These charitable and puldic works 
of Ushavadata savour much of the Brahmanic religion. The only 


1 Bora. Oaz. XYI. 571ff. 

A well known i^anskrit saying is ^ • A man known througk kis 
iather-io-law is the vilest of tlie vile. . - . . 
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Buddhist charities are the gif t o£ a cave a.t Nasik; of 3000 Irnrshajpcmm 
and ei'j^ht thousand eocoamit trees for feeding and clothing monks 
living in the cave ; and of a village near Karle in Poona, for the support 
of tl^ monks of the main Karle Cave. Ushavadata himself thus seems 
to have been a follower of the Brahmaiiieai faith. The Buddhist 
charities were probably made to meet the washes of his wife wdiose 
father^s religion the Buddhist wheel and the Bodhi tree on his copper 
coins prove to have been Buddhism. The largn territory over \vliieh 
these chaiitahle and public works of Ushavadata spread gives an idea of 
the extent of Nahapana^s rule. The gift of a village as far north 
as Pokhara near Ajmir would have been proof of dominion in those 
parts were it not for the fact that in the same inscription Ushavadata 
mentions his success in assisting some local Kshatriyas. It is doubtful 
if the northern limits of Nalmpana^’s- dominions extended as far as 
Pokhar. The village may have been given during a brief eoncpiest, 
since according to Hindu ideas no village given to Brahmans can be 
resumed. The eastern boundary^, would seem to have been part of 
Malwa and the plain lands of KMndesh Ndsik and Poona ; the southern 
boundary was somewhere about Bombay ; and the western Kdthiavada 
and the Arabian sea, 

Nahapana^s exact date is hard to fix. Ushavaddta^s Nasik cav^ 
Inscriptions^, and XII. give the years 4 j 1 and 42 ; and an inscription 
of Naiiapana^s minister AyAma at Junnar gives the year 46. The era 
is . hot mentioned. They are simply dated vme Sk. varshe that is in 
the year. Ushavadata^s Nasik Inscription XII. records in the year 42 
the gift of charities and the construction of public works wliich must 
have taken years to complete. If at that time Ushavadata^s age was 40 ' 
to 45j Nahapana who^ as Inscription X. shows, was living at tliat time, 
must have been some twenty years older than his son-in-law or say 
about 65. The Junnar inscription of his minister Ayama which bears 
date 46 proves that Nahaj>ana lived several years after the making of 
IJshavadata^s cave. The bust on one of liis coins also shows that 
Nahajiana attained a ripe old age. 

Nahapana cannot have lived long after the year 46. His death 
may be fixed about the year 50 of the era to which the three years 
41, 42, and 46 belong. He was probably about 75 years old when he 
died. Deducting 50 from 75 we get about 25 as Nahapana^s age at 
the beginning of the era to which the years 41, 42, and 46 belong, a 
suitable age for an able prince with good resources and good advisers to 
have established a kingdom. It is therefore probable that the era 
t marks Nahap4na^s conquest of Gujarat. As said above, Nahapana was 
probably considered to belong to the S'aka tribe, and his son-in-law 
clearly Calls himself a S'aka. It may therefore be supposed that the era 
started by Nahapana on his conquest of Gujarat was at first simply 
called Varsha; tliat it afterwards came to be called Sakavarsha or 
S'akasamvatsara; and that finally, after various changes, to suit false 
current ideas, about the eleventh or twelfth century the people of the 
Deccan styled it S^alivahana Saka mixing it with current traditions 
regarding the great S'dtavahana or S'alivahana king of Paithan. If, as 
mentioned above, Nahapina^s conquest of Gujardt and the establishment 
of his era bo taken to. come close after the conquest of Mathura by 
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Kanislita^ the Giija-rat conquest and the era must come very shortly 
afier the beginning o£ Kanishka^s reign^ since Kanishka eonqiiered 
Mathura early in his reign. As his Mathura inscriptions^ give 5 as 
Kanishka^s earliest date, he must have conquered Matiiura in the year 
3 or 4 of his reign. Nahapana'^s expedition to and conquest of Gujarat 
was probably contemporary with or very closely subsequent to Kanisiika^s 
conquest of Mathura. So two important eras seem to. begin about 
four years apart, the one with Kanishka^s reign in Upper India, the 
other with Js^iapdiia’^s reign in Western India. The difference being* 
so small and both being eras of foreign conquerors, a Kiishan ancla vSaka 
respectively, the two eras seem to have been subsequently confounded. 
Thus, according to Dr. Burnell, the Javanese S^aka era is a.d. 74, that 
is Kanishka^s era was introduced into Java, probably because Java 
lias from early times been connected mtli the eastern parts of India 
whore Kanishka^s era was current. On the other hand tlie astrological 
works called Karana use the era beginning with a.d. 78 whicii we have 
taken to be the Western era started by Nahapana. The use of the 
S'aka era in Karana works dates from the time of the great Indiau 
astronomer Var^ha Mihira (a.d. 587), As Vardha*Mihira lived and 
wrote his great work in Avanti or Malwa he naturally made use of the 
S'aka era of Nahapana, which was current in Malwa. Subsequent 
astronomers adopted the era used by the master Varaha Mihira. Under 
their influence Nahapana’^s a.d. 78 era passed into use over the whole 
of Northern and Central India eclipsing Kanishka^s a.d. 74 era. On 
these grounds it may be accepted that the dates in the Nasik inscrip- 
tions of Ushavadata and in AyanWs inscription at Junnar are in the era 
founded by Nabapdna*on his conquest of Gujarat and the West Deccan., 
This era was adopted by the Western Kshatrapa successors of Nahapana 
and continued on their coins for neaidy three centuries..^ 

^ Cunniiigham's Arch. Snr. III. Plate 13. Inscriptions 2 and 3. 

2 The antlior’s only reason for supposing that two eras hegsn between a.d. 70 and 80. 
seems to he the fact that the Javanese Saha era hegins A.D, 74, while the Indian Saha 
era begins a.d. 78. It appears, however, from Dassen’s Iijd. Alt. II. 1040 note I, 
tliat the Javanese S'aka era begins either in A.D. 74 or in a.d. 78. The author’s owin 
authority, Dr. Burnell (8. Ind. Pal. 72) while saying that the Javanese Saka era dates 
from A.D. 74, gives A.D. 80 as the epoch of the 8^aka era of the neighbouring island of 
Bali, thus supporting Eatlie’s e:!s;planation (Java, II, 68) that the diU’erence is due to 
the introduction into Java of the Muhammadan mode of reckoning during the past 300 
years. The Javanese epoch of a.d. 74 cannot therefore he treated as an authority for- 
assuming a genuine Indian era with this initial date. The era of Kanishka was used 
continuously down to its year 281 (Fergusson Hist, of Ind, Architecture, 740) and 
after that date w.e have numerous instances of the use of the !Shikanripak41a or S'akaki'da 
down to the familiar- S'aka of the present day. It seems much more likely that the 
parent of the modern B^aka era was that of Kanishka, which remained in use for nearly 
three centuries, than that of JSFahapdna, who so far as we know left no son, and whose 
era (if he founded one) probably expired when the Kshahardta power was dd^troyifd by 
the Andhrahhrityas in the first half of the second century A.b. We must tluncfore 
assume A.D, 78 to.be the epoch of Kanishka's era. There remains the question whether 
l^abapana dates by Kanishka’s era, or uses his own regnal years. There is notliing 
improbable in the latter supposition, and we are not forced to suppose that Nahap iua 
was a feudatory of the Kushtin kings.. It has been shown above that the use of the 
title Kshatrapa does not necessarily imply a relation of inferiority. On the otlier hand 
(pace Oldenburg in Ind. Ant. X. 213) the later Kshatrapas certainly seem to havO' 
used Kanishka’s ei*a : and .Xaliai>4na and tlie Kusha'n dynasty seem to have been of the 
same race: for Heraus,. who was certainly a Kushdn, apparently calls himself fe aka on 
his coins (Gardner B. M. Cat. xlvii.): audit is highly probable that Xahapaiia, like 
his, son-in-law Ushavadata, was a B'aka. Further,- the fact that Kahapfina does luA 
call himself MaliarAja but iia ja goes to show that he w^as. not a pHramouiit sovorcigm 
—(A. |vi. T, j.) ■ ' _ . , ^ , ■ .. ’ 
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The question, arises why should not the dates on the Wptern 
Kshatrapa coins belong to the era which under the incorrect title of 
the Vikraina era is now current in Gujarat and Malwa. Several 
recently found Malwa inscriptions almost prove that -what is cahed the 
Vikraina era beginning with B.c, 56 was not started by any Viknuna, 
but marks the institution of the tribal constitution of the Mala 
Later the era came to bo called either the ei*a of the Malava lords" or 
Malava Kala that is the era of the Malavas. About the ninth century 
just as the Saka era became connected with the Shlivalianaof Paitlian, 
ibis old Malava era became connected with the name of ikramuditya^ 
tlio great legendary king of Ujain. 

It might be supposed that the Mdlavas who gave its name to tlu? 
Malava "era were the kings of the country now called JMahva. But it 
is to be noted that no reference to the present Malwa under the name 
of Mdlavadesa occurs in any Sanskrit work or record earlier than the 
second century after Christ. The original Sanskrit name of the country 
was Avanti. It came to be called Malava from the time the Malava 
tribe conquered it and settled in it^ just as Kdtbiavdda and Mevada came 
to be called after their Kathi and Meva or conquerors. The 
Mdlavas, also called Mdlayas/ seem like the Medas to be a foreign tribe, 
wbielq passing tbrough Upper India conquered and settled in Central 
India tiuring the first century before Christ. The mention in the 
Mudrarakshasa'^ of a M dlaya king among five Upper Indian kings 
shows that in the time of the jVJauryas (b.o. 300) a Mdlaya kingdom 
existed in Upper India which after the decline of Maurya supremacy 
spread to Central India. By Naliapdna^s time the Malavas seem te 
have moved eastwards towards Jaipur, as Ushavadata defeated them in 
the iioighbonrhood of the Pushkar lake : but the fact that the country 
round Ujain was still known to Rudradaman as Avanti, shows that the 
Malavas had not yet (a.d. 150) entered tlie district now known as 
Mdlava. 1 bis settlement and the change of name from Avanti to Malava 
probal)ly took place in tbe weakness of the Kshatrapas towards the end 
of tbe third century a.d. When they established their sway in Central 
India these Malavas or Malayas like the ancient Yauddlieyas (b.o. 100) 
and the Kathis till recent times (a.d. 1818) seem to have had a 
domocratie. constitution.^ Their political system seems to have proved 
unsuited to the conditions of a settled community, put an end 
to dissensions the Malava tribe appears to have fi’amed what the 
hi andasor inscription terms a stIuH or constitution in honour of which 
they began a new era.^ It may be asked, M^liy may not Nabap/.na 
have been tlie bead of the Mdlavas who under the new constitution 
became ^the iirst Mdlava sovereign and his reign-dates be those of 


J Jour. B. B. A. S. XVI. 378 ; M. Ant. XV. 198, 201, XIII. 126 5 ArcluBiu*. X. 33, 
Cmminglmiu’s Arcli. Sur. XIII. 162. Cf. Xielhoirn in hid. Ant, XIX. 2(Mf. 

® Cimniugliam’s Arch. Sur. X. 33-34-. NumeUTm^-AVestern India msc3,‘q>tions provt? 
that ya and va a^c often intermixed in Priiludt, ' 

^ Vide Xelang’s MiidrafrAkshasa, 204. Mr, Telang* gives sevcTal readings the hest of 
which mean either the king of the Mdlaya country or the king of the Aldlaya tribe. 

’’^Macmimlo (1818) notices the democratic constitution of the Kdthis. Trans. Bom. 
-id^Spe. 1. 274. ^ , 

'MJoinpaTO FlcePs Coi’ptis Ins. Ind, III, 87,152, X58 from the (supremacy of) the 
tribal constitution of the Midavas; Prof. Kielhorn has however shown that the words, 
0 % the iuscriptioii do not aee»J8sarily mean this. Incl Ant, XXX, 56, 
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the new Mdlava era? Against this we know from a N^isik inscription 
of Ushavadata^ that Nahapan^ was not a Malava himself but an 
opponent of the Malavas as he sent Ushavadata to help a tribe of 
Kshatriyas called Uttamabhadras whom the Malavas had attacked. 
Further a chronological examination of the early ruling dynasties of 
Gujarat does not favour the identification of the Kshatrapa era with the 
Maiava era. The available information regarding tiie three dynasties 
the Kshatra pas the Guptas and the Valabhis^ is universally admitted 
to prove that they followed one another in chronological succession. 
The latest known Kshatepa date is 810. Even after this we find the 
name of a later Kshatrapa king whose date is unknown but may be 
estimated at about 820. If we take this Kshatrapa 820 to be in the 
A^ikrama Samvat, its equivalent is A.n. 2 6 -I. In consequence of 
several new discoveries the epoch of the Gupta era has been finally 
settled to be Am. 819. It is further settled that the first Gupta con- 
queror of Malwa and Gujardt was Chandragu 2 :)ta II.^ the date of his 
conquest of Malwa being Gupta 80 (a.d. 399). Counting the 
Kshatrapa dates in the Samvat era this gives a blank of (899 — 264=:) 
185 years between the latest Kshatrapa date and the date of Chandra- 
gupta^s conquest of Gujarat to fill which we have absolutely no histo- 
rical information. On the other hand in support of the view that the 
Kshatrapa era is the S aka era the K^thiavacla coins of the Gupta 
king Kumaragupta son of Chandragupta dated 100 G\ipta closely 
resemble the coins of the latest Kshatrapa kings^ the workmanship 
proving that the two styles of coin are close in point of time. Thus 
taking the Kshatrapa era to be the S aka era the latest Kshatrapa date 
is 820 +78=: A.n. 898, which is just the date (a.I). 399) of Chandra- 
gupta-’s conquest of Malwa and Gujarat, For these reasons, and in 
the absence of reasons to the contrary, it seems proper to take the dates 
in Ushavad^l^ta^s and Aydma'^s- inscriptions as in the era which began 
with Nahapana-^s conquest of Gujardt, namely the S aka era whose 
initial date is a.d. 78. 

After Naliapana’s the earliest coins found in Gujarat are those of 
Chashtana. Chashtana^s coins are an adaptation of ]S[ahaj)ana'’s coins. 
At the same time Chashtana^s Lust differs from the bust in Nahap^na^s 
coins. He wears a mustache, the cap is not grooved but plain, and the 
hair which reaches the neck is longer than NahajxhWs hair. In one 
of Chashtaa^s coins found by Mr. Justice Newton, the hair seems 
dressed in ringlets as in the coins of the Parthian king Phraates II. 
(b. c. 186 - 128).'^ On the reverse instead of the thunderbolt and arrow 
as in Nahapana^s coins, Chashtana^s coins have symbols of the sun and 
moon in style much like the sun and moon symbols on the Parthian 
coins of Phraates II., the moon being a crescent and the sun represent- 
ed by eleven rays shooting from a central beam. To the two on the 
reverse a third symbol seems to have been added consisting of two 
arches resting* on a straight line, with a third arch over and between 


^ Inscription 10 lines 3-4, Bom. Gaz. XVI. 572; 

2 Details are given below under' the Guptas. 

■' ^ Bnrgess’ Arohgeoiogical lleport of Kilthidw^r and Cntch, 55 ; Kumisniata Oriontalia, 
■t. -PL H. Fig. a ' , • , ■ 
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the two arches, and over the third arch an inverted semicirelo. Below 
these symbols stretches a waving or se:^entin6 line.'^ 

The same symbol appears on the obverse oi several very old medium- 
sized scpiare copper coins found in Upper India. These coins I)i*. 
Bhagvanlal took to be coins of Asoka. They have no legend on either 
side, and have a standing elephant on the obverse and a rampant lion 
on the reverse. As these are toe symbols of Asoka, the elephant being 
found in his rock inscriptions and the lion in his pillar inscriptions, 
Dr. BhagvanUl held them to be coins of Asoka. The arch symbol 
appears in these coins over the elephant on the obverse and near the 
lion on the reverse but in neither ease with the underijdng zigzag 
line.^ So also a contemporary coin bearing in the Asoka character the 
clear legend Vatasvaka shows the same symbol, with in addi- 

tion a robed male figure of good design standing near the symbol 
saluting it with folded hands. The position of the figure (xVriana 
Antiqua, Plate XV. Pig. 3U) proves that the symbol was an object of 
worship. In Chashtana^s coins we find this symbol between the sun 
and the mooiij a position which suggests that the symbol represents 
the mythical mountain Meru, the three semicircular sujierimposed, 
arches representing the peaks of the mountain and the crescent a, 
Siddha-s'Ud or Siddhas^ seat, which Jaina works describe as creseenj- 
shaj)ed and- -situated over Meru. The collective idea of this symbol 
in the middle and the sun. and moon on either side recalls the following 
sloka : 

i 

crqrTr : 

mim li 

Mayest thou by the favour of S'ambhii live surroimdetl 
by sons grandsons and relations so long as the heaven- 
ly Ganges full of water Hows with its waves, so long as 
the brilliant sun the protector of the universe shines in 
the sky, and so long as the slab of diamond moonstone 
lapis lazuli and sapphire remains on the top of Meru. 

Dr. Bird’s Kanheri copperplate has a verse with a similar meaning 
regarding the continuance of the glory of the relic shrine of one 
Pushya, so long as Meru remains and rivers and the sea flow.'^ The- 
meaning of showing Meru and the sun and moon is thus clear. The 
underlying serpentine line apparently stands for the Jahnavi river or 
it may perhaps be a representation of the sea.'^ The object of repre- 


^ The meaning of this symbol has not yet been made out. It is very old. We first, 
find it on the punched coins of Mdlwa and Gujarat (regarded as the oldest eoinage in 
India) without the serpentine line below, which seems to show that this line dues not 
form part of the original symbol and has a distinct meaning. 

^ Compare Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XV. Pig. 2G - 27 , 

3 Gave Temple Inscriptions, Bombay Archfnological Survey, Extra Number (1881), 58. 

^ Ariana Antiqua, Plate XV.." Fig,; 211, Some imaginary auimais are shown under ti,e 
scrpcniinc line. 
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Benting. these symbols on coins may be that the coins may last as long 
as the sun, the moon, mount Mem, and the Ganges or ocean. Against 
this view it may be urged that the coins of the Buddhist hings of 
Kuninda (a.d. 100), largely found near Saharanpur in the North-West 
Provinces, show the arch symbol with the Buddhist trident over it, 
the Bodhi tree with the railing by its side, and the serpentine line 
under both the tree and the symbol, the aj)parent meaning being that 
the symbol is a Buddhist shrine with the Bodhi tree and the river 
Niraiijana of Buddha Gaya near it. The same symbol appears as a 
Buddhist shrine in Andhra coins ^ which make it larger with four rows 
of arches, a tree by its side, and instead of the zigzag base line a 
railing. This seems a different reimesentation perhai^s of the shrine of 
Mahabodhi at Buddha Gaya. These details seem to show that popular 
notions regarding the meaning of this symbol varied at different 
times.^ 

Such of the coins of Chashtana as have on the reverse only the sun 
and the moon bear on the obverse in Baktro-PHi characters a legend of 

which the four letters Rano jimo can alone be made out. 

An illegible Greek legend continues the Bdktro-Pali legend. The 
legend on the reverse is in old Ndgari character : 

wr mm [^=^1 

Edjno Kshatrapasa ysainotikaputra(sa Cha)slitanasa. 

Of the king Kshatrapa Chashtana son of Ysamotika. 

The variety of Chashtana'^s coins which has the arch symbol on the 
reverse, bears on the obverse only the Greek legend almost illegilde and 
on the reverse the Baktro-Pali legend Chatanasa meaning. Of 

Chashtana and in continuation the Ndgari legend : 

^FfrfnT8J5rTO 

Bdjho Mahaksliatrapasa Ysamotxkaputrasa Chashtanasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa C’hasiitaiia sou of Ysamotika. 

The name Zamotika is certainly not Indian but foreign apparently 
a corruption of some such form as Psamotika or Xamotika. Further 
the fact that Zamotika is not called Kshatrapa or by any other title, 
would seem to show that he was an untitled man whose son somehow 
came to authority and obtained victory over these jxarts where (as his 
earlier coins with the sun and the moon show) he was at first called a 
Kshatrapa and afterwards (as his later coins with the third symbol 
show) a Mahakshatrapa or great Kshatrapa. We know nothing of 
any connection between NaJiai^ana and Chashtana. Still it is clear 
that Chashtana obtained a great part of the territory oveY , which 


1 Jour. B. B. E. A. Soc. XIII. 303. 

2 The variations noted in the text seem examples of the law that the later religion 
reads its own new meaning into early luck signs. 

^ This letter in both is curiously formed and never used in Sanskrit. But it is 
clear and can he read ’ivithout any doubt as Pandit Bliagvdnldl thought that it 
was probably meant to stand as a new-eoined letter to represent the Greek Z which has 
nothing corresponding to it in b'anskrit. The same curiously formed letter appears in 
the third syllahic in the coin of the fourth Kshatrapa king DSmajadas'ri. 
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tte coins of his son and grandson bear no date^ we have I'eason to 
believe they used a nameless era^ of which the year 72 is given in the 
Junagad inscription of Chashtana^s grandson Riidraclaman.^^ Though 
we have no means of ascertaining how many years Rudi*adamaii had 
reigned before this 72 it seems probable that the beginning of the 
reign was at least several years earlier. Taking the previous period 
at seven years Rudrdman^s succession may be tentatively fixed 
at 65. Allowing twenty-five years for his father Jayadaman and 
his grandfather Chashtana (as they were father and son and the 
son it is supposed reigned for some years with his father”) 
Chashtana^s conquest of Gujarat comes to about the year 40 which 
makes Chastana eoiltemporary with the latter part of Nahapana^s life. 
Now the Ti’astanes whom Ptolemy mentions as having Ozeue for his 
capital ^ is on all hands admitted to be Chashtana and from wliat 
Ptolemy says it appears certain that his capital was Ujjain. Two. of 
Chashtana'’s coins occur as far north as Ajmir. As the Chashtana 
coins in Dr. Gerson DaCunha's collection were found in K^thiavacla 
he must ha^e ruled a large stretch of country. The fact that in his 
earlier coins Chashtana is simply called a Kshatrapa and in his latter 
coins a Mahakshatrapa leads to the inference that his power was 
originally small. -Chashtana was probably not subordinate to Nahap-ina 
but a contemporary of Nahapiina originally when a simple Kshatrapa 
governing perhaps North Gujardt and Malwa. Nor was Chashtana a 
member of Nahapdna^s family as he is nowhere called Kshaharata 
which is the name of Nahap^na^s family. During the lifetime of 
Nahapana Chashtaiia^s power would seem to have been established 
first over Ajmir and Mewad, Perhaps Chashtana may have been the 
chief of the Uttamabhadra Kshatriyas, whom^ in the year 42, 
Ushavadata went to assist when they were besieged by the Malayas 
orMalavas^; audit is possible that the Malavas being thus driven 
away Chashtana may have consolidated his pow<|r, taken possession of 
Malwa, and established his caj)ital at Ujjain. 

On Nahapana^s death his territory, which in the absence of a son 
had probably passed to his son-in-law Ushavaddta, seems to have been 
wrested from him by his Andhra neighbours, as one of the attributes of 
Gautamiputra S'dtakarni is exterminator of the dynasty of Khakhar/ita 
(or Kshahardta) . That North Konkan, South Gujarat, and K4tliiavada 
were taken and incorporated with Andhra territory appears from 
Gautamiputra^ s Nasik inscription (No. 26) where Surashtra and 
Aparanta are mentioned as parts of his dominions. These Andhra 



^ The text of the inscription is ^^jat is in tlic year of Rudradaman. 

That this phrase means Mii the reign of’ is shown by the Gunda inscription of 
Rndraddmaii’s son Rudrasimha, which has that is in the 

hundred and third year of Rudrasimlia. Clearly a regnal year cannot he meant 
as no reign could last over 103 years. So with the year 73 in Rudraddman's 
inscription. The same style of writing appears in the inscriptions at Mathura of 

Huvishka and Vasudova which say * year of Huvishka ’ and ‘ year of Vasudeva ’ 

though it is known that the era is of Kanishka. In ail these cases what is meant is 

* the dynastic or era year in the reign of 

2 See helow page 34, ^ McOrindle's Ptolemy, 155, ^ See above pnge 29. 
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conquests seem to have been shortlived. . Chashtana appears to have 
eventually taken Katliiavacla and as much of South G-ujarat as belonged 
to Naliapana probably as far south as the Narbada. Mevacl, Malwa, 
North and South Gujarat and Kathiayada would then be subject to him 
and justify the title Mahakshatrapa on his later coins. 

The bulk of Chashtana^s army seems to have consisted of the Mevas 
or Medas from whose early conquests and settlements in Central 
Eajpiitdna the province seems to have received its present name Mevada. 
If this supposition be correct an inference may be, drawn regarding the 
origin of Chashtana. The Mathura inscription of Nandasirika, 
daughter of Kshatrapa R^ijavula and mother of Kharaosti Yuvaraja^ 
mentions with respect a Mahakshatrapa Kiiziulko Patika who is called 
in the inscription Mevaki that is of the Meva tribe. The inscription 
shows a relation between the Kharaostis {to which tribe we have taken 
.Kshaharata Nahapana to belong) and Mevaki Patika perhaps in the 
nature of subordinate and overlord. It proves at least that the 
Kharaostis held Patika in great honour and respect. 

^ The Tasila plate shows that Patika was governor of Taxila during 
his father^ s lifetime. After his father^s death when he became 
Mahakshatrapa^ Patika^s capital was Nagaraka in' the Jallalabdd or 
Kdbul valley. The conquest of those parts by the great Kushan or 
Indo-Skythian king Kanishka (a.'.I). 78) seems to have driven Patika^s 
immediate successors southwards to Sindh where they may have 
est^iblished a kingdom. The Sky thian kingdom mentioned by the 
author of the Peri plus as stretching in his time as far south as the 
mouths of the Indus may be a relic of this kingdom. Some time after 
their establishment in Sindh Patika'^s successors may have sent 
Chashtana, either a younger member of the reigning house or a military 
officer^ with an army of Mevas through Umarkot and the Great Ran 
to Central Rajputana, an expedition which ended in the settlement of 
the Mevas and the change of the country's name to Mevada. Probably 
it was on account of their previous ancestral connection tl^t Nahap^lna 
sent Ushavad^ta to help Chashtana in Mevada when besieged by hi^ 
Miilava neighbours. That Ushavadata went to bathe and make gifts^ 
at Pushkara proves that the scene of the Uttamabhadras-’ siege by the 
M^layas was in Mevdda not far from Pushkara. 

Chashtana is followed by an unbroken chain of successors all of the 
-dynasty of which Chashtana was the founder. As the coins of 
Chashtana^s successors bear dates and as each coin gives the name of tlie 
king and of his father they supply a complete chronological list of the 
Ksliatraj^a dynasty. 

Of Chashtana^s son an<J successor Jayaddman the coins axe rare. 
Of three specimens fouhd in Eathr^vada two are of silver aiifr one of 
copper. Both the silfer coins were found in J un^gadh^ but they are 
doubtful specimens the legend, is "not complete, Like^ Chashtana'^s 
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^ See above 

^ Of these co^^s Dr. Bhagvilnhll kept one in liis own qollection. He sent the other to 
O-eneral Cunninghain, The Pandit found the copper. coin in Ainreli in 18G3 and gave 

it ferBr. _ 
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coins tliey have a bust on the obverse and round the bust an ineoinplete 
and undecipherable Greek legend. The reverse has the sun and the 
moon and between them the arched symbol with the zigzag under-line 
All round the symbols on the margin within a dotted line is the legend 
in Baktro-Pali and Devandgari. Only three letters ^ ^ ot the 
Baktro-P^li legend can be made out. 0£ the Nagari legend seven 
letters ^ Rajno Kshatrapasa J a can be made out. The 

remaining four letters Dr, Bhagvanlal read ^1T[^ YadamasaJ The 
copper coin which is very small and square has on the obverse in a 
circle a standing humped bull looking to the right and fronting an 
erect trident wuth an axe. In style the bull is much like the bull on 
the square hemidraehmse of Apollodotus (b.c. 110-100). Round the 
bull within a dotted circle is the legend in Greek. , It is unfortunate 
the legend is incomplete as the remaining letters which are in the 
Skytliian-Greek style are clearer than the letters on any Kshatrapa- coin 
hitherto found. The letters that are preserved are strxy. The 
reverse has the usual moon and sun and between them the arched symbol 
without the zigzag under-line. All round within a dotted circle is 
the Nagari legend : 

^ to] sTq^nro. 

Bdjno K[shatra(pa8a)^ J ayaddmasa. 

Of the king Kshatrapa Jayaddman. 

Though the name is not given in any of these coins, the fact that 
Chashtana was Jayad(iman‘’s father has been determined from the 
genealogy in the Gunda inscription of Rudrasimha I. the seventh 
Kshatrapa/ in the Jasdhan inscription of Rudrasena I, the eighth 
Kshatrapa/ and in the Jundgadh cave inscription^ of Rudradaman^s 
son Rudrasimha. All these inscriptions and the coins of his son 
Eudradaman call Jayad^man Kshatrapa not Malidkshatrapa. I'his 
would seem to show either that he was a Kshatrapa or governor of 
Kathicivada ‘under his father or that his father^s territory and his rank 
as Mahakshatrapa suffered some reduction.® The extreme rarity of 
his coins suggests that J ayaddman^s reign \vas very short. It is worthy 
of note that while Zamotika and Chashtana are foreign names, the 
names of Jayadaman and all his successors with one exception^ are 
purely Indian. 

Jayad^roan was succeeded by his^n Rudradaman who was probably 
the greatest of the Western Kshatrapa^ His beautiful silver coins, in 
style much like those of Chashtana, are ftequently found in Kdthiavada. 
On the obverse is his bust in the same sM^of dress as Chashtana^s and 

— : — 

\ 

^ Except that the ^ is much clearer the IVtlgari legend in t|ie silver coin obtained for 
Oeneral Cunningham is equaHy bad, and the Baktro-PaH legen^^s wanting. 

2 Ind. Ant. X. 157» 

3 Journal B. B. R. A. Soc. VIIL "234-5 andlnd. Ant. XII. S2ff. ^ 

4 Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Report of K4thi4w.4r and Cutch, 140, 

- of the reduction of JayadaTman’s rank is probably to be found in 

the jS i^sik Inscription (Xo. 26) of Gantamipntra S'iitakarni who claims ta have conquered 
Sur^htra Rukura {in Ra3put4na),;Andpa, Yidarhha(Berar), Akara, and tUiam). 

(A. M. 1. J.; 6 See below page 39. 
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rotind the bust is the Greek legend incomplete and undecipherable. 
The reverse has the usual sun and moon and^ the arched symbol with 
the zigzag under-line. The old Ndgari legend fills the whole outer 
circle. None of Rudradaman^s coins shows a trace of the Baktro-Pali 
legend. The Nfigari legend reads : 

?:r# ^liit 

Raj no Ksliatrapasa Jayaddmaputrasa 
Raj no Maliakshatrapasa Rudradainasa.. 

Of tke king the great Kshatrapa Rudraddmaix son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Jayad^man . 

None of Rudradaman-’s cop>per coins have been found. Except 
Jayadaman none of the Kshatrapas seem, to have stamped their names 
on any but silver coins.-^ 

An inscription on the Girndr ^ock gives us more information 
regarfing Rudradaman than is available for any of the other 
Kshatrapas. The inscription records the construction of a new dam 
^ the Sudars'ana lake close to the inscription rock in place of a dam 
built in the time of the Maurya king Chandragupta (b.c. 80U) and 
added to in the time of his grandson the^ great Asoka (b.c. 24i()) 
which had suddenly burst in a storm. The new dam is recorded to 
have been made under the orders of. Suvishakha son of Kulaipa a 
Pahlava by tribe, who was ^appointed by the king to protect the 
whole of Anarta and Surashtra.-’ Pahlava. seems to be the name 
of the ancient Persians and Parthians^ and the name Suvishakha as 
Dr. Bhau Daji suggests may be a Sanskritised form of Syavaxa.® One 
of the KMe inscriptions gives a similar name Sovasaka apparently a 
corrupt Indian form of the original Persian from which the Sanskritised 
Suvishakha must have been formed. Sovasaka it will be noted is 
mentioned in the K^rle inscription as an inhabitant of Abulama, 
apparently the old trade mart of Obollah at the head of the Persian 
Gul£ This trade connection between the Persian Gulf and the Western 
Indian seaboard must have led to the settlement from’"' very early 
times of the Pahlavas who gradually became converted to Buddhism-, 
and, like the Parsis their modern enterprising representatives, seem 
to have advanced in trade and political influence. Subsequently the 
Pahlavas attained such influence that about the fifth century a dynasty 
of Pallava kings reigned in the Dekhan, Hindu in religion and name, 
even tracing their origin to the great ancient sage Bharadvaja.^ 

The statement in Rudradaman^s Sudarsana lake inscription, that 
Anarta and Surashtra. were under his Pahlava governor, seems to show 


^ Several small mixed metal coins weighing from 3 to 10 grains with on the obverse 
an elephant in some and a bull in others and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatx’apa 
symbol have been found in M^lwa and KAthiavd<^a. The symbols show them to he of the 
lowest Kshatrapa currency. Several of them bear dates from which it is possible as in 
the case of Budrasimha^s and Budrasena’s coinstoinfer to what Kshatrapa they belonged. 
Lead coins have also been found at Amreli in Kathi4y^.da. They are square and have 
a bull on tlie obverse and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatrapa symbol with mideiv 
neath it the date 184 

® Compare however Weber, Hist, of Indian Lit. 187-8. 

® Jour. B. B. B. A. S. VII. 114 * Ind. Ant. II. 156 j V, 50, 154 &e. 
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that Riidradamaii^s captal was not iti Gujardt or KatliMv^ida. 
Probably like his grandfather Chashtana Rndradamaii held his capital 
at Ujjaiii. The poetic eulogies of Rudradaman appear to contain a 
certain share of fact. One of the epithets ' he who himself has earned 
the title Mahakshatrapa" indicates that Rudradaman had regained the 
title of Mahakshatrapa which belonged to his grandfather Chashtana 
but not todiis father Jayadji man. Another portion of the inscription 
claims for him the overlordship of Akamvanti/ Amipa/ Aiiarta, 
Sux-ashtra, K^vabhra/ Maru/ Kaehchha/ Sindlm-Sauvira,® Kukura/ 
Aparanta,® and Nishada;^ that is roughly the country from Bliilsa 
in the east to Sindh in the west and from about Abu in the north to 
the North Konkan in the south including the peninsulas of Cutch and 
Kiithiavada. The inscription also mentions two wap waged by 
Rudradaman, one with the Yaudheyas the other with S'adakarni lord 
of Dakfehinapatha. Of the Yautl]^eyas the inscription says that they 
had become arrogant and untractable in consequence of their having* 
proclaimed their assumption of the title of Heroes among all 
ksliatriyas, Rudraddman is described as having exterminated them. 
These Yaudheyas were known as a warlike race from the earliest 
times and are mentioned as warriors by Panini.^*^ 

Like the Malavas these Yaudheyas appear to have had a democratic 
constitution. Several round copper coins of the Yaudheyas of about 
the third century A.n. have been found in various parts of the 
North-West Provinces from Mathura to Saharanpur. These coins 


^ Akardvanti that is Akara and Avanti arc two nanTes* •which are always found 
tofycther. Cf. Gotami'i)ntra"s Nasik inscription (Ko. 26), Avanti is well known as 
being the name of the part of MiUwa which contains Ujjain. Akara is x^robably the 
.modern province of Bhilsa w'hose capital wns Vidit/a tlie modern deserted city of 
Ik'snagar. Instead of Akardvanti Brihatsamhiti! meutions Akaravcntivantaka^ of 
which the third name Vend Pandit Bliagvanlal took to he tlie country about the Sagara 
jiilla containing the old town of Eran , near wdiicli still flow's a river called Tend. The 
'adjectives east and west are used respectively as referring to Akara which is East 
Mahva and Avanti which is West Miilwa. Compare Indian Antiquary, VII. 259; 
Bonibay Gazetteer, XVI. 631. 

2 Aiiupa is a common noun literally meaning well-watered. The absence of tho 
term nhrit or ‘country^ which is in general superadded to it shows that Aiii'ipa is 
here used as a proper noun, meaning the Aiiiipa country. I)r. Bhagvdiilal was unable 
to identify Aiiuxja. He took it to be the name of some well- watered tract near 
' Gujaxnit. 

See above page 10 note 1. The greater pai't of ISTorth Gujarat "ivas probably included 
ill B'vabhra. 4 jg the well known name of Marwar. 

® Ivaclichha is tho flourishing state still known by the name of Cutch. 

‘ Sindhu Sauvi'ra like Akardvanti are two names usually found together. Sindlm 
is the modern Sind and Sauvira may have been part of Upper Sind, the capital of which 
As mentioned as Bdttdmitri. Alberuni (I. 300; defines Sauvfra as including Slultau and 
Jahrd^lft:. 

^ Nothing is known about Kukm-a and it cannot be identided. It was probably 
part of Bast Eajpntana. 

8 Apaininta meaning the Western Enel is the western seaboard from the Mahx in the 
north to Goa in the south. Ind. Ant. VII. 259. The portion of Apardnta actually 
subject to Eudraddman must have been the country between the Main and the 
Bamangaiiga as at this time the, .Forth Konkan was subject to the Andhras. 

^».Nishacla cannot be identified. As the term Fislulda is generally used to mean 
"Bhils and other wild tribes, its mention with Apardnta suggests the wild country that 
includes Bdnsda, Dharanipur, and north-cast Thdna, 

Grammar,. V. in. IW* 
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wliich are adapted from the type o£ Kanishfca^s eoias^ have on the 
obverse a standing robed male %ure extending the protecting right 
hand of nwej. On the reverse is the figure of a standing Kartika- 
svami and round the fig^ure the legend in Gupta characters of about 
the third century : 

Yandheya Ganasya. 

0! the Yaudheya tribe*® 

• That the Girnar inscription describes Rudradaman as the exter- 
minator of Hhe Yaudheyas^ and not of any king of the Yaudheyas 
confirms the view that their constitution was tribal or democratic.^ 

The style of the Yaudheya coins being an adaptation of the Kanishba 
type and their being found from Mathura to Sahiranpur where Kanishka 
ruled is a proof that the Yaudheyas wrested from the successors of 
Kanishka the greater part of the North-West Provinces. This is not 
to be understood to be the Yaudheyas^ first conquest in India. They 
are known to be a very old tribe w^ho after a temporary suj^pression by 
Kanishka must have again risen to power with the decline of Kushan Tule 
under Kanishka^s successors Huvishka (a.b. lOO - 123) or Vasudeva 
(a.d. 123-150?) the latter of whom was a contemporary of 
Rudradaman^ It is probably to this increase of Yaudlieya power that 
Rudradaman^s mscription refers as making them arrogant and intract- 
able. Their forcible extermination is not to be understood literally but 
in the Indian hyperbolic fashion. 

The remark regarding the conquest of Satakarni lord of Dakshin^- 
patha is as follow^s : ^ He who has obtained glory because he did not 
destroy Satakarnij the lord of the Dekhan, on account of there being no 
distance in relationship, though he twdce really conquered him/^ As 
Satakarni is a dynastic name applied to several of the Andhra kings, the 
question arises Which of the Satakarnis did Rudradaman twice defeat ? 
Of the two Western India kings mentioned by Ptolemy one Tiastanes 
with his capital at Ozene or Ujjain^ has been identified with 
Chashtana ; the other Siri Ptolemaios or Polemaios, wdth his royal seat 
at Baithana or Paithan,''^ has been identified with the Pulumayi 
Vasishthiputra of the Ndsik cave inscriptions. These statements of 


* Compare Gardner and Poolers Catalogue, PI. XXVI. Fig. 2 &c. 

2 Another variety of their brass coins was found at Beliat near Sahardupur. Compare 
Thomas' Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, I. PL IV. Figs. 11b 12b and PL XIX. Figs. 5, 
6, 9. General Cunningham, in bis recent work on The Coins of Ancient India, 75lf, 
describes three chief types, the Behat coins being the earliest and belonging to the first 
century B.c., the second type which is that described above is assigned to abo^ a.d, 300, 
and the third type, with a six-headed figure on the obverse, is placed a jfciitle later. 
General Cimningbam's identification of the Yaudheyas with the jobiya Eajputs of the 

■ lower Sutlej, seems certain, Eudradaman would then have uprooted ” them when he 
acquired the province of Sauvira. 

f Mr. Fleet notices a later inscription of a Mahdrdja MaJidseiidpati “ who has been 

■ set over" the ‘Yaudheya gana or tribe' in the fort of Bydna in Bharatpur. Ind. 
Ant. XIV. 8, Corp. Insc, Ind. ill. 251if. The Yaudheyas are also named among the 
tribes which submitted to Samudragupta. See Corp, Insc. Inch HI. 8. 

^ Huvishka's latest inscription bears date 45 that, is 123 (Cunningham's Arch. 

. Sur. III. PL XV. XumberS). 

^ Ind. Ant. VII. 262. « McCrindle’s Ptolemy^ 152. ? MoCrindle's Ptolemy, 175. 
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Ptolemy seein to imply that Chaslitana and Pnliimayi^ weire eoiitem- 
porary kin^s reig*nuig at XJJjain and Paithan. The evidence of their 
coins also shows that if not contemporaries Chashtana and Piiluina}! 
were not separated hy any long interval We know from the Nasik 
inscriptions and the Pur^nas that Pulumayi was the^ successor oi 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and as Gautamiputra Satakarni is mentioned 
as the exterminator of the Kshaharata race (and the period of this 
extermination has already been shown to be almost immediately after 
Nahapana^s death)^ there, is no objection to the view that Chashtana^ 
who was the next Kshatrapa after Nahapana^ and Pulumayij who 
was the successor of Gautamiputra^ were contemporaries. We have no 
positive evidence to determine who was the immediate successor of 
Pulumayi, but the only king whose inscriptionp are found in aiiy 
number after Pulumayi is Gautamiputra Yajha Sri Sdtakanii, His 
Kanheri inscription recording gifts made in his reign and his coin 
found among the relics of the Sopara stupa built also in his reign prove 
that he held the North Konkan. The Sopara coin gives the name of the 
father of Yajhasri. Unfortunately the coin is much worn. Still the 
remains of the letters constituting the name are sufficient to show they 
must he read Chaturapana.^ A king named Chaturapana 

is mentioned in one of the Ndnaghat inscriptions where like Pulumiyi 
he is called Y^sishthiputra and where the year 13 of his reign 
is referred to.^ The letters of this inscription are almost coeval with 
those in Pulumdyi^s inscriptions. The facts that he was called 
Vasishthiputra and that he reigned at least thirteen years make it 
-probable that Chaturapana was the brother and successor of Pulumayi. 
Yajhasri would thus be the nephew and second in succession to 
Pulumayi and the contemporary of Riidradaman the grandson of 
Chashtana, whom we have taken to be a contemporary of Piilum?iyi. 
A further proof of this is afforded by Yajilasri’^s silver coin found in 
the Sopdra stupa. All other Andhra coins hitherto found are adapted 
from contemporary coins of Uj jain and the Central Provinces^ 
the latter probably of the Siingas. But Gautamiputra Yajhasri 
Satakarni s Sopara coin is the first silver coin struck on the type 
of Kshatrapa coins ; it is in fact a clear adaptation of the type of the 
' coins of Rudradhman himself which proves that the two kings were 
contemporaries and rivals. An idea of the " not distant relationship ^ 
between Rudradaman and Yajhasri Shtakarni mentioned in Riidrada'- 
maffis Girnar inscription, may be formed from a Kanheri inscription 
' recording a gift by a minister named Satoraka which mentions that the 
queen of Vhsishthiputra Satakarni was born in the Kardamaka 
dynasty and was connected apparently on the maternal side with a 
MaMkshatrapa whose name is lost. If the proper name of the lost 
VdsisWhiputra be Chaturapana, his son Yajoasri Satakarni would, 
through his mother being a Mahakshatrapa'^s granddaughter, be a 
relative of Rudi’adaman. 

Eudradamaffis other epithets seem to belong to the usual stock of 


^ 1 Jour B. B. E. A. Soc. XV. 300. 

2 Jour. B, B. R. A. SOC.XY. .313,814. See also Iiici Ani XII 272, where Biihkr 
sit^gests that the queen was a aanghter of Rudradaman, and traces the syllables Budrada 
, , . in the Kanheri insoription, 
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Indian eoiirt epithets. He is said ^ to have gained great fame by 
studying to the end^ by remembering understanding and applying 
the great sciences such as grammar, polity, music, and logic/ Another 
epithet describes him as having ^ obtained numerous garlands at the 
Svayamvaras of kings^ daughters,^ apparently meaning that he was 
chosen as husband by princesses at several svayamvaras or choice- 
marriages a practice which seems to have been still in vogue in Rudrada- 
man's time. As a test of the civilized character of his rule it may be 
noted that he is described as " he who took, and kept to the end of his 
life, the vow to stop killing men except in battle/ Another epithet 
tells us that the embankment was built and the lake reconstructed by 
^ expending a great amount of money from his own treasury, without 
oppressing the people of the town and of the province by (exacting) 
taxes, forced labour, acts of affection (benevolences) and the like/ 

As the Kshatrapa year 60 (a.d. 138) has been taken to be the date of 
close of Chashtana^s reign, and as five years may be allowed for the 
short; reign^ of Jayadaman, the beginning of the reign of Rudradaman 
may be supposed to have been about the year 65 (a.b. 1 43). This Girnar 
inscription gives 72 as the year in which Rudrad^man was then 
reigning and it is fair to suppose that he reigned probably up to 80. 
The conclusion is that Rudradaman ruled from A.n. 143 to 158.^ 

Rudrad^man was succeeded by his son Ddm^zada or D^majadasrl 
regarding whom all the information available is obtained from six coins 
obtained by Dr. Bhagv^nlal/ The workmanship of all six coins is 
good, after the type of Rudradaman^s coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the same style as Rudradaman^s and round the bust is an illegible 
Greek legend. ^ Like Rudradaman^s coins these have no dates, a proof 
of their antiquity, as all later Kshatrapa. coins have dates in Nagaii 
numerals. The reverse has the usual sun and moon and between 
them the arched symbol with the zigzag under-line. Around them in 
three specimens is the following legend in old N%ari : 

^TfT ^rir: 

Rajilo Malidksbatrapasa Kudradafmaputrasa Rafjnab 
Ksliatrapasa Dafmafysadasa. 

Of the king tlie Kshatrapa Damjlzada® son of the king the 
Kshatrapa Rudradaman.’ 


^ See above page 34. 

2 It seems doubtful whether the Pandit’s , estimate of fifteen years might not with 
advantage be increased. As his father’s reign v?as so short Eudradaman probably succeeded 
when still young. The abundance of his coins points to a long reign and the scarcity of 
the coins both of his son Btlmazada and of 3iis grandson Jivada'man imply that neither of 
his successors reigned more than a few years. Jivadaman’s earliest date is a.I). 178 (S.IOO). 
If fi\'e years are allowed to Jivadaman’s father the end of Eudrad<lman’s reignSt^ould he 
A.n. 173 (S.95) tliat is a reigai of thirty years, no excessive term for a king who began to 
rule at a comparatively early age. — (A. M. T. J.) 

^ Two specimens of his coins were obtained by Kr. Yajeshankar Gavrisliankar Kdib 
Diw^n of Bliavnagar, from Kdthiilvafda, one of which he presented to the Pandit and 
lent-, the other for the purpose of description. The legend in both was legible but 
doubtful. A recent find in Kjlthi^vd,da supplied four new specimens, two of them 
very good. 

^ Apparently a mistake for 

® As in the case of Zamotika the father of Chashtana, the, variation for ^ proves 
that at first and- afterwards^- was used to represent the Greek Z. 
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Tlie legend on the other three is i 

w ^^5[Twr: ^TO 5TTiT3ri'l^?l : 

Bafjuo MahafkshatrapasaBuclradafmnalipiitrasa Erifjiiah 
Kshatrapasa Dafmafjadas'riyah. 

Of the king the Kshafcrapa DtoaJjadas'ri son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Eudradafma. 

Damazada and D^majadasri seem to be two forms of the same name, 
Damdzada with ^ for Z being the name first struck^ and D^majadasrf, 
with the ordinary ^ for Z, and with Sii added to adorn the name 
and make it more euphonic, being the later form. It will be noted, 
that, except by his son Jivadaman, Damazada or Ddm^^jadasri is not 
called a Mahakshatrapa but simply a Kshatrapa. His coins are very 
rare. The six mentioned are the only specimens known and are all 
from one find. He may therefore be supposed to have reigned as 
heir-apparent during the life-time of Eudradaman, or it is possible that 
. he may have sufiered loss of territory and powder. His reign seems 
to have been short and may have terminated about 90 that is A.d, 168 
or a little later. 

Damazada or D^rndja-dasri was succeeded by his son Jivadviman. 
All available information regarding Jivad^man is from four rare coins 
obtained by Pandit Bhagv^nlal" which for purposes of description, he 
has named A, E, C, and D.^ Coin A bears date 100 in Nagari numerals, 
the earliest date found on Kshatrapa coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the usual Kshatrapa style with a plump 3 ^oung face of good work- 
manship. Eound the bust is first the date loO in Ndgari numerals 
and after the date the Greek legend in letters which though clear cannot 
be made out. In these and in all later Kshatrapa coins merely the 
form of the Greek legend remains ; the letters are imitations of Greek 
by men wdio could not read the original. On the reverse is the usual 
arclied symbol between the sun and the moon, the sun being twelve- 
rayed as in the older Kshatrapa coins. Within the dotted circle in the 
margin is the following legend in old N4gari : 

?crfr 3fTq^[:] 

MaliaJkshatrapasa DaJmasOiyahpntrasa E^juo 
Maliafksliatrapasa JivadaJmnaliL. 

Of . the king the great Kshatrapa Jivadafman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Dafmas'rf. 

Coin B has the bust on the obverse with a face apparently older thaii 
the face in A. Unfortunately the die has slipped and the date has not 
been struck. Most of the Greek legepd is very clear but as in coin A 
the re^lt is meaningless The letters areKiuiuzKNSYi perhaps 
meant for Kuzulka. On the reverse are the usual three symbols, except 


1 The oldest of the four was found hy the Pandit for Br. Eliau B<yi in Ainreli. A 
fair copy of it is given in a plate which accompanied Mr. Justice Newton’s paper in 
Jour. B. B. 1^.. A. S. IX. page In. ' Plate I. Pig. 6. Mr. Newton read the father’s name in 
the legend BdmasY’i, but it is Bamdjadairi, the die having missed the letters ^ and % 
though space is left for them. . This is coin A of the description. Of the remaming 
three, B was lent to the Pandit from liis collection by Mx*. Vajeshankar Gavrishanlcar. 
€ and B were in the Pandit’s coUnctionr ' 
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that the sun has seven instead of twelve lays. The legend is : 

^itr 3TO w JTimqH 

Ea'jno Maha'ksliatrapasa Da'majadasaputrasa Ea'jno 
Maliafksliatrapasa Jivada?masa. 

Of tlio king tlie great Ksliatrapa Jivaddman son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damajada. 

Coin C though struck from a different die is closely like B both on 
the obverse and the reverse. Neither the Greek legend nor the date 
is clear, though enough remains of the lower parts of the numerals to 
suggest the date 118. Coin D is in obverse closely like C. The date 
118 is clear. On the reverse the legend and the symbols have been 
twice struck. The same legend occurs twice, the second striking' 
having obliterated the last letters of the legend which contained the 
name of the king whose coin it is : 

wmTO PH 

, . Ea'jilo Maha'kshatrapasa Damajadasaputrasa, 

Of the son of the king the great Kshatrapa Damdjada. 

In these four specimens Damasri or Dd^mdjada is styled Mahd,ksha- 
trapa^ while in his own coins he is simply called Kshatrapa. The 
explanation perhaps is that the known coins of Damas'ri or Ddmajada 
belong to the early part of his reign when he was subordinate to his 
father, and that he afterwards gained the title of Mahakshatrapa. 
Some such explanation is necessary as the distinction between the titles 
Kshatrapa and Mahakshatrapa is always carefully preserved in the 
earlier Kshatrapa coins. Except towards the close of the dynasty no 
ruler called Kshatrapa on his own coins is ever styled Mahakshatrapa 
on the coins of his son unless the father gained the more important 
title during his ’lifetime. 

The dates and the difference in the style of die used in coining A and 
in eoijuing B, C, and D are worth noting as the earliest coin has the 
date 100 and C and D the third and fourth coins have 118. If 
Jivadaman-^s reign lasted eighteen years his coins would be common 
instead of very rare. But we find between 102 and 118 numerous 
coins of Rudrasimha son of Rudiadaman and paternal uncle of Jivada- 
man. These facts and the difference between the style of A and the 
style of B, C, and D which are apparently imitated from the coins of 
Rudrasimha and have a face much . older than the face in A, tend to 
show that soon after his accession Jivadaman was deposed by his uncle 
Rudrasimha^ on whose death or defeat in 118, Jivadaman again rose to 
power. 

Rudrasimlia the seventh Kshatrapa was the brother of D^in§,jadasrf. 
Large numbers of his coins have been found. Of thirty obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal twenty have the following clearly cut dates : 103^ 106^ 
108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, and 118. As the earliest 
year is 103 and the latest 118 it is probable that Rudrasimha deposed 
his nephew Jivadaman shortly after Jivaddman'^s accession. Rudrasimha 
appears to have ruled fifteen years when power again passed to his 
nephew Jivadaman. 
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The coins of Rudi’asimha are of a beautiful type of good workmanship 
and with clear legends. * The legend in old N^gari character reads : 

Rafjfio Maliafkshatrapasa Hudradamapiitrasa Rafjno 
Maiiafkshatrapasa Eudrasimliasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Endrasimha son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Eudradd.ma. 

Eudrasiinha had also a copper coinage of which specimens are recorded 
from Malwa but not from Kathid,vada. Pandit BhagvanMl Lad one 
specimen from Ujjain which has a bull on the obverse with the Greek 
legend round it and the date 117. The reverse seems to have held the 
entire legend of which only five letters (Rudrasimliasa) 

remain. This coin has been spoilt in cleaning. 

To Rudrasimha'’s reign belongs the Gunda inscription carved on a 
stone found at the bottom of an unused well in the village of Gunda 
in Halar in North K4thidv4da.^ It is in six well preserved lines of old 
Na^ri letters of the Kshatrapa type. The writing records the dig- 
ging and building of a well for public use on the borders of a village 
named Rasopadra by the eommander-in-ehief Eudrabhuti an AbMra 
son of Sen4pati Bapaka. The date is given both in words and in 
numerals as 103, ^in the year^ of the king the Kshatrapa Svami 
Rudrasimha, apparently meaning in the year 103 dui'ing the reign of 
Rudrasimha. The genealogy given in the inscription is : 1 Chashtana; 
2 Jayaddman; 3 Rudrad^man; 4 Rudiusimha, the order of succession 
being clearly defined by the text, which says that the fourth was the great 
grandson of the first, the grandson of the second, and the son of the 
third. It will be noted that Damdjada^ri and Jivadamto the fifth and 
sixth Kshatrapas have been passed over in this genealogy probably 
because the inscription did not intend to give a complete genealogy but 
only to show the descent of Rudrasimha in the direct line. 

The eighth Kshatrapa was Rudrasena, son of Rudmjsitnha, as is 
clearly mentioned in the legends on his coins. His coins like his father^s 
are found in large numbers. Of forty in Dr. BhagvanlaTs collection 
twenty-seven bear the following eleven^ dates, 125, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 138, 140, 142. The coins are of the usual Kshatrai>a 
. type closely like Rudrasimha^s coins. The Ndgari legend reads : 

Ea^jho Makafksliatrapasa Eudrasimliasa putrasa Rajilo 
Mahafkshatrapasa Eudrasenasa. 

^ Of the king the great Kshatrapa Eiidrasena son of the king 
the great Ejshatrapa Eudrasinilia. 

Two copper coins square and smaller than the copper coins of 



^ This inscription 'Which has now , h^en placed for safe custody in the teraple of 
BwarMiulth iii^ JAmn^ar, has, keen published hy Dr. Blihler in Ind. Ant. X. 157 - 158, 
from a transcript hy Achhrya ‘ Vallabji Haridatta. Dr; Bliagvdnhll held that the date 
is 108 tryuttaraiate not 102 dvyuttdrakate as read hy Dr. Biihlor j that the name of the 
father of the donor is Bdpaka and hot Baliaka ; and that the name of the nahshaira or 
constellation is Rohini not Sravaiia.' ^ Several coins have the same date. 
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Endrasimlia have been found in Ujjain^ though none are recorded from 
Kdthiav4da. On their obverse these copper coins have a facing bull and 
on the bacM the usual symbols and below them the year 14 0^ but no 
legend. Their date and their Kshatrapa style show that they are coins 
of Eudrasena, 

Besides coins two inscriptions one at Muliyd,sar the other at J asdan give 
information regarding Eudrasena. The Muliyasar inscription, now in 
the library at Dwarka ten miles south-west of Muliyasar, records the 
erection of an upright 'slab by the sons of one Vdnijaka. This inscription 
bears date 122, the fifth of the dark half of Vaishakha in the year 122 
during the reign of Endrasiniha.^ The Jasdan inscriiDtion, on a stone 
about five miles from Jasdan, belongs to the reign of this Kshatrapa. It 
is in six lines of old Kshatrapa N^gari characters shallow and dim 
with occasional engraver^s mistakes, but on the whole well-preserved. 
The writing records the building of a pond by several brothers (names 
not given) of the Manasasa qotra sons of Pran^thaka and grandsons 
of Khara. The date is the 5l3h of the dark half of Bhddrapada ^ in the 
year ^ 126.^ The genealogy is in the following order : 

Mahakshatrapa Chashtana. 

Kshatrapa Jayadaman. 

Mahakshatrapa Eudrad^man. 

Mahakshatrapa Eudrasiinha^ 

Mahakshatrapa Eudraseiaa. 

Each of them is called Svami Lord and Bhadramukha Luckyiaced,"^ 
As Eudrasena^s reign began at least as early as 122, the second reign 
of Jivadaman is narrowed to four year's or even less. As the latest 
date is 142 Eudrasena^s reign must have lasted about twenty years. 

After Eudrasena the next evidence on record is a coin of his son 
Pnihivlsena found near Amreli. Its workmanship is the same as that 
of Eudrasena^s coins. It is dated 144 that is two years later than the 
last date on Eudrasena'^s coins. The legend runs : 

Rafjiio Maliafkshatrapasa Tludrasenasa putrasa Edjilah 
Kshatrapasa Prithivisenasa. 

Of tlie king the Ksh^a-trapa Pritliivisena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Eudrasena. 

As this is the only known specimen of Prithivisena^s coinage ; as the 
earliest coin of Prithivisena^s uncle the tenth Kshatrapa Sahghadjlman 
is dated 144 ; and also as Prithivisena is called only Kshatrapa he 
seems to have reigned for a short time perhaps as Kshatrapa of Surashtra 
or K^thMvdda and to have been ousted by Ms uncle Sahghad^man. 

Eudrasena was succeeded by his brother the Mahakshatrapa Safigha- 
daman. His coins are very rare. Only two specimens have been 


^ One is in the collcctioa? of the B. B. E. A. Society, the other belonged to the 
Pandit. 

2 An unpublished inscription found in 1865 by Mr. Bhagv^nUl Sampatriim. 

^ The top of the third numeral is broken. It may be 7 hut is more likely to be 6. 

^ The Jasdan inscription has been published by Br. Bhila J-, B. E. A, S. VIII* 
23411, aaid by Dr. Hoernle, Ind. Ant* XII. 32£E. 
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obtained^ o£ wliicli one was in the Pandit^s collection the other in the 
collection of Mr. VajeshankarGavrishankar.^ They are dated 145 and 
1 14, The legend in both reads ; 

<r|r ^ W rajsfq^ [ : ] 

Eajno Maliakshatrapasa Eudrasimliasa pntrasa Eajiio 
Hahclksliatrapasa Sangliadamiia. 

Of tlie king the great Ksliatrapa Bahghaduiiian son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Riidrasimha. 

These two coins ‘seera to belong to the beginning of Sarighaddm<air*s 
reign. As the earliest coins of his successor Dainasena are dated 143 
Safighadjiman^s reign seems not to have lasted over four years.” 


^ Five have recently been identified in the collection of Dr. Gerson daCnnha. 

2 His name, the fact that he regained the title Mahakshatrapa, and his date ahont A.D. 
225 suggest that banghaddman (a j). 222 - 226) may be the Sandanes whom the Periplus 
(McCrindle, 128) describes as taking the regular mart Kalydn near Bombay from 
Saraganes, that is the Dakhan Sfdtakarnis, and, to prevent it again becoming a place of 
trade, forbidding all .Greek ships to visit Kalydn, aud..sending under a guard to Broach 
any Greek ships that even by accident entered its port. The following reasons seem 
conclusive against identifying fc:ahghaddman with Sandanes : (1) The abbreviation from 
bangbaddman to Sandanes seems excessive in the case of the name of a \veli kiio'ira 
ruler who lived within thirty years of the probable time (a.d. 247) when the writer of 
the Feriplus visited Gujardt and the Konkan ; (2) The date of Bangliaddman {a.b. 222 - 
226) is twenty to thirty years too early for the probable collection of the Periplus debtils ! 
<3j Apart from the date of the Periplus the api^arent distinction in the writer’s mind 
between bandanes^ capture of Kalydn and his own time implies a longer lapse than suits 
a reign of only four years. 

In favour of the bandanes of tbe Periplus being a dynastic not a personal name 
is its close correspondence both in form and in geographical position with Ptolemy^s 
(a.d. 150) Sadaneis, who ga^-e their name, Ariake badinOn or the badins’ Aria, to the 
Korth Konkan, and, according to McCrindle (Ptolemy, 39) in the time of Ptolemy 
ruled the prosperous trading communities that occuified the sea coast to about bcinidla 
or Chaul. The details in the present text show that some few years before Ptolemy 
wrote the conquests of Rudraddman had brought the Korth Konkan under the Gujar:it 
Kshatrapds. Similarly shortly before the probable date of the Periplus (a.d. 247) the 
fact that Sanghaddman and his successors Bdmasena (A.D. 226 -236) and Tijayasena 
(a.d. 238 - 249) all used the title Mahakshatrapa makes their possession of tbe North 
Konkan probable. The available details of the Kdthidvdda Kshatrapas therefore confirm 
the view that the Sadans of Ptolemy and the Sandanes of the Periplus are the Gujavdt 
Kshatrapas. The question remains how did the Greeks come to know the Kshatmpas 
by the name of Sadan or Sandan, The answer seems to be the word Sadan or Bandan 
is the Sanskrit Sddhema which according to Lassen (McCriiidle’s Ptolemy, 40) and 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary may mean agent or representative and may therefore be* 
an accurate rendering of Kshatrapa in the sense of Viceroy. Wilford (As. Res. IX. 76, 
198) notices that Sanskrit writers give the early English in India the title Stldhan 
Engrez. This Wilford would translate Lord hut it seems rather meant for a render- 
ing of the word Factor. Prof. Bhdiiddrkar (Bom. Gaz. XIII. 418 note 1) notices a 
tribe mentioned by the geographer YarAhamihira (A.D, 580) as S'Antikas and associated 
with the Apardntakas or people of the west coast. He shows how according to the 
rules of letter changes the Sanslcrit S^dntika would in Prdkrit he Sandino. In his 
opinion it was this form Sandino which w^as familiar to Greek merchants and sailors. 
Prof. Bhanddrkar holds that when (a.d. 100-110) the Kshatrapa Kahaxrina displaced 
the S'AtavAlianas or Andhrabhrityas the S'antikas or Sandino became independent in tbe 
North Konkan and took Kalydn. To make their independence secure against the 
Kshatrapas they forbad intercourse between their own territory and the Dakhan and 
sent foreign ships to Barygaza. Against this explanation it is to be urged ; (1) That 
Ndsik and Junuar inscriptions show Nahapdna sujireme in the North Konkan at least 
uptoA.b, 120; (2) That according to the Perqdus the action taken by the Sandans or 
Sadans was not against the Kshatrapas but against the S'atakarnis : (3) That the action 
was not taken in the time of Nahapdna.bub at a later time, later not only than the first 
Gautamiputra the conqueror of Nahapdna or his son-in-law DshavadAta (A.D. 13S), but 
later than the second ■ Gautamipul^a, who was defeated by the Ktitludv/ula Kshatrapa 
KudnuD man some time before a.d. 150; fd) That if the BViutikas were solely a North 
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Sarighaclaman was siieeeedecl by Ms brother Ddmasena^ whose coins 
are fairly eommon, of good workmanship^ and clear lettering. Of 
twenty-three specimens eleven have the following dates : 148^ 150 153. 
155, 166, 157, 158. The legend runs : 

?:rtr ^ 

Ba'jilo Maha'ksliatrapasa Rudrasiipliasa putrasa Bajiio 
Maliafkshatrapasa Dafmasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Dafmasena son of the Idng 
the great Kshatrapa Eudrasimha. 

Damasena seems to have reigned ten years (148-158) as coins of his 
son Viradaman are found dated 158. 

Darnel jadaj^rl the twelfth Kshatrapa is styled son of Eudrasena pro- 
bably the eighth Kshatrapa. D^majadasrf s coins are rare,^ The 
legend runs : 

Xm 

Rajilo Mahdkshatrapasa Eudrasenapntrasa Eajhab Kshatrapas 
Ddmajadasfriyah. ^ 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Oafmafjadalri son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Eiidrasena, 

Five specimens, the only specimens on record, are dated 154.^ As 
154 falls in the reign of Damasena it seems probable that Damdjaclasri 
was either a minor or a viceroy or perhaps a ruler claiming independence, 
as about this time the authority of the main dynasty seems to have been 
mxtch disj)uted. ' 


Konkan tribe they would neither wish nor be able to send foreign ships to Broach. 
The action described in the Periplus of refusing to let Greek ships enter Kalyjln and 
of sending all such ships to Broach was the action of a Gujardt conqueror of Kalyitn 
determined to make foreign trade centre in his own chief emporium Broach. The only 
possible lord of Gujariit either in the second or third century who can haye adopted 
such a policy was the Kshatrapa of XJjjam in Malwa and of Minnagara or Junagadh in 
KilthiaviUla, the same ruler, who, to encourage foreign vessels to visit Broach* had 
(McCrindio’s Periplus, 118, 119) stationed native fishermen with well-manned long boats 
off the south Rdtliidvdcla coast to meet ships and pilot them tlxrough the tidal and other 
dangers up the, Narbada to Broach. It follows that the Sandancs of the Perixdus and 
l^tolcniy’s North Konkan Sddans ai’C the Gujarat Maluikshatrapas. The correctness of 
this identification of Sadan with the Sanskrit Scidhaii and the esxjlanation of Sadhan as 
'a translation of Kshatra];)a or representative receive confirmation from the fact that the 
account of Kdlakdchurya in the Bharahes'wara Vritti (J. B. B. K. A. S. IX. Ml- M2), 
late in da,te (a.u. 1000 - 1100) but with notable details of tlie B'aka or Sfabi invaders, calls 
the S^aka king Sadhana-Simha. If on this evidence it may be held that the Kshatrapas 
were known as Sddhanas, it seems to follow that S'diitika the form used by Vardhamihira 
(a.d. 505 - 587) is a conscious and intentional Saiiskritizmg of Sddan whose correct form 
and origin bad passed out of knowledge, a result which would suggest conscious or artifi- 
cial Sanskritizing as the explanation of the forms of many I’liranic tribal and place names, 
A further important result of this inquiry is to show tliat the received date of a.i>. 70 
for the Periplus cannot stand. Now that the Kanishka era A.». 78 is admitted to be the 
era used by the Ksbatrax>as both in the Dakhan and in Gujardt it follows that a 
writer who knows the older and the younger S^dtakarnis cannot be earlier than a.b. 150 
and from the manner in which he refers to them must almost certainly be consideralfiy 
later. This conclusion supports the date A.B. 247 which on other weighty grounds the 
French scholar Roinaud (Ind. Ant. Pec. 1879. pp. 330, 338) has assigned to the 
Pcri}>lus. 

* The Pandit's coin was obtained by him in 1863 from Amrcli in Kathidvdda. A 
cojjy of it is given by Mr. Justice Newton who calls, ^’anghaduman son of Eudrasiinha 
( Jour. B. 11 li. A. S. IX. Ph I. Fig. 7). The other specimen is better preserved. 

? coins was kilt to the Pand by MwYa|cshankar Gavrishankar. 
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After Damasena we find coins of three of his sons Vkadaman 
Yas'adaman and Vijayasena, Viraddman's coins are dated 158 and 
163, Yasadaman's 160 and 161, and Vijayasena’s earliest 160. Of the 
three brothers Vlraddman who is-styled simply Kshatrapa probably held 
only a part of his father’s dominions. _ The second brother Yasaddman, 
who at first was a simple Kshatrapa, in 161 claims to be Mahdkshatrapa. 
The third brother Vijayasena, who as early as 160, is styled Mahaksha- 
trapa, probably defeated Yadaddman and secured the supreme rule. 

Viraddman’s coins are fairly common. Of twenty-sis in Pandit 
Bhagvd,nldl’s collection, nineteen were found with a large number of 
his brother Vijayasena’s coins. The legend reads ; 

r ewra mt 

Bafjno Maliafkshatrapasa Dafmasenasa piitrasa Ea'jiiah 
Kshatrapasa Viradjimnab. 

Of tlie king tlie Kshatrapa Yiradaman son of tlio king 
the great Kshatrapa Dafmasena, 

Of the twenty-six ten are clearly dated, six with 158 and four with 
160. 

Yasadaman^s coins are rare. Pandit BhagvanlaFs collection contained 
seven.^ The bust on the obverse is a good imitation of the bust on his 
father^s coins. Still it is of inferior workmanship, and starts the practice 
which later Kshatrapas continued of copying their predecessor's image. 
On only two of the seven specimens are the dates clear, 160 and 16 L 
The legend on the coin dated 160 is : 

Rajiio Mahiikshatrapasa Dilmasenasa putrasa Bajilah 
Kshatrapasa Yas'adamnah. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Yas'adjimaii son of the 
Idng the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 

On the coin dated 161 the legend runs : 

?:rtr ^ ^rir w^q^ 

Edjho Mahakshatrapasa Damasenasa putrasa Eajno 
Mah^ikshatrapasa Yas^adtonah, 

Of tlie king the great Kshatrapa Yas^adtoan son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damasena, 

Vijayasena^s coins are common. As many as’ 167 were in the PandiUs 
collection. Almost all are of good workmanship, well presexwed, and 
clearly lettered. On fifty-four of theni the following" dates can be clearly 
read, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, and 171, This 
would give Vijayasena a reign of- at least eleven years from 160 to 171 
(a.d, 238 - 249) . The legend reads : 

^rifr ^rit 

Eajio MaMkshatrapasa Ddmasenapiitrasa Rajiio 
Mahakshatrapasa Vijayasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Vijayasena son of tiia 
king the great Kshatrapa Dtoasena. 


^ One specimen in the cclj^ction of Mr. Vajeshankar hears date 158. 
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In two good S2)ecimens o£ Vijayasena^s coins with traces of the date 
166 he is styled Kshatrapa. This the Pandit could not exjdain.^ 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his brother D^m^jadaki III, called 
Mah^kshatrapa on his coins. His coins which are comparatively uncom- 
mon are inferior in Avorkmanship to the coins of Vijayasena. Of seven 
in the Pandit'^s collection three are dated 174 j, 175^ and 176, 

After D^majadasri come coins of Rudrasena II. son of Vlradaman, 
the earliest of tlxem bearing date 178. As the latest coins of Vijayasena 
are dated 171^ 176 may be taken as the year of D^majadasrf s suc- 
cession,^ The end of his reign falls between 176 and 178, its probable 
length is about five years. The legend on his coins reads : 

Eajfio Mahaksliatrapasa Damasenaputrasa Edjno Maliakshatrapasa 
D Jada^iyak, 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Bam^jadas^ri son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 

Damdjadasrilll.was succeeded byRudrasena II. son of D^ma jadasri'^s 
brother Viradaman the thirteenth Kshatrapa. Rudrasena II. coins like 
Vijayasena^s are found in great abundance. They are of inferior work- 
manship and inferior silver. Of eighty-four in Dr. BhagavfinlaPs col- 
lection eleven bore the following clear dates ; 178, 180, 183, 185, 186, 
188, and 190. The earliest of 178 probably belongs to the beginning of 
Rudrasena^s reign as the date 176 occurs on the latest coins of his 
predecessor. The earliest coins of his son and successor Vi^vasimha 
are dated 198. As Vilvasimha^s coins are of bad workmanship with 
doubtful legend and date we may take the end of Rudrasena II/s 
reign to be somewhere between 190, and 198 or about 194. This 
date would give Rudrasena a reign of about sixteen years, a length of 
rule supported by the larg*e number of his coins. The legend reads : 

Eajlno Kskatrapasa YiradsimaputrasaEdjfio Mahdksha- 
trapasa Eudraseiiasa. 

Of the Imig the great Kshatrapa Eixdrasena son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Viraddma. 

Rudrasena was succeeded by his son Visvasimha. In style and abund- 
ance Vi^vasimha^s coins are on a par with his father^s. They are 
carelessly struck with a bad die and in most the legend is faulty often 
omitting the date. Of 'fifty-six in the Pandit^s collection only four 
bear legible dates, one Avith 198, two Avith 200, and one Avith 201. 
The date *201 must be of the end of Visvasimha^s reign as a coin 
of his brother Bharttridaman is dated 200. It may therefore be held 
that Visvasimha reigned for the six years ending 200 (a.u, 272-278). 
The legend reads : 

Bdjho Mahdkshatrapasa Eudrasenaputrasa Rd.jnah 
Kshatrapasa Yisrvasimhasa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa YisTvasiinha son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena. 


One of them was lent by Mr. Yajeshankar Gavrisbankar, 
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. Chapter V. 

Westebh 
Ksiiateapas, 
A.D. 70-398. 


Ivslmtrapa XIX. 
Bharttiidiiinan, 
A.ix 278 ‘ 291-. 


Kshatrapa XX. 

Vis'vasena, 
A.D. 294 - 300. 


It is not known whether VisvasimlWs loss of title was ^dxio^ to his 
being subordinate to some oYcrlord, or whether during his reign ihe 
Kshatrapas suffered defeat and loss of territory. The pro])al.)le explanation 
seems to be that he began his reign in a subordinate ixosition and after" 
wards rose to supreme rule. 

Visvasimha was succeeded by his brother Bhai’ttriddmanJ His coins 
which are found in large numbers are in style and workmanship 
inferior even to Visvasimha^s coins. Of forty-five in the Pandit^s 
collection seven bear the dates 202, 207, 210, 211, and 214. As 
the earliest coin of his successor is dated 218, iSharttridamaiPs reign 
seems to have lasted about fourteen years from 202 to 216 (a.i). 278 - 
294). Most of the coin legends style Bharttridaman Mahakshatrapa 
though in a few he is simply styled Kshatrapa. This would seem to 
show that like his brother Visvasimha ho began as a Kshatrapa and 
afterwards gained the rank and jiower of MaMkshatrapa. 

In Bharttriddman^s earlier coins the legend reads : 

^ftr 

Rajuo Mahilksliatrapasa Eudrasenapntrasa Eajfiah 
Kshatrapasa Bliartridamnali. 

Of the Idng the Kshatrapa Bharttridaman son of the king 
the great Ksliatrapa Endrasena. 

In the later coins the legend is the same except that the 

great Kshatrajia takes the place of the Kshatraj)a. 

Bharttridaman was succeeded by his son Visvasena the twentieth 
Kshatrapa. His coins are fairly common, and of bad workmanship, 
the legend imperfect and carelessly struck, the obverse rarely dated. 
Of twenty-five in Dr. BhagvanHFs collection, only three bear doubtful 
dates one 218 and two 222. The legend reads : 

Ecijho Mahtlksliatrapasa Bhartridama pntrasa Eajilah 
Kshatrapasa Yis^vasenasa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa VisTvasena son of the Idng the 
Mahdkshatrapa Bharttridaman, 

It would seem from the lower title of Kshatrapa which we find 
given to Visvasena and to most of the later Kshatrapas that from 
about 220 (a.b. 298) the Kshatrapa dominion lost its importance. 

A hoard of coins found in 1861 near Karad on the Krishna, thirty- 
one miles south of Satdra, suggests” that the Kshatrapas retained the 
* North Konkan and held a considerable share of the West Dakhan 
down to the time of Visvasena (a.d. 300). The hoard includes coins 
of tlm six following rulers; Vijayasena (a.d. 238-249), his brother 
Damajaclasri III, (a.d. 251-255), Rudrasena II. (a.d. 256- 272) son of ” 
Viraddman, Visvasimha (a.d. 272 -278) son of Rudrasena, Blmrttrkla- 
maii (a.d. 27 8 -294) son of Rudrasena II., and Visvasena (a.d. 296 -300) 
son of Bharttirdaman. It may be argued that this Kardd hoard is of 
no historical value being the chance importation of some Gujardt 
pilgrim to the Krishna. The following considerations favour the 


^ Tills name has generally heen read Atriddman. - Joiir, B. B. E, A. B. yil, 10. 
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The coins found next after YakcMman^s are those of Damasiri who 
was probably the brother of Yasadaman as he is mentioned as the 
son of Rudrasimha. The date though not very clear is appai^ntly 
2i*2. Only one coin of D^masiri^s is recorded. In the style of face 
and in the form of letters it differs from the coins of Yasadaman, with 
which except for the date and the identity of the father^ s name any 
close connection would seem doubtful. The legend on the coin of 
DAmasiri reads : 

5icT%g !j5rg w 

Eajilo Mahakshatrapasa Eudrasiinhasapiitrasa Itajilo 
MaMkshatrapasa Ddmasiiisa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Damasiri son of the king the 
great Kshatrapa Eudi’asimha. 

It ^viU be noted that in this coin both Rudrasimha and Ddmasiri 
are called great Kshatrapas^ while in his own coin and in the coins of 
his son Yasaddman^ Rudrasimha is simply styled Kshatrapa. It is 
possible that Damasiri may have been more powerful than Yasadaman 
and consequently taken to himself the title of Mahakshatrapa. The 
application of the more important title to a father who in life had not 
enjoyed the title is not an uncommon practice among the later 
Kshatrapas, The rarity of DamasirFs coins shows that his reign %vas 
short. 

After Damasiri comes a blank of about thirty years. The next 
coin is dated 270, The fact that^ contrary to what might have been 
expected^ the coins of the later Kshatrapas are less common than those 
of the earlier Kshatrapas, seems to point to some great political change 
during the twenty-seven years ending 270 (a.d. 321-348). 

The coin dated 270 belongs to Svami Eudrasena son of Svami 
Rudradaman both of whom the legend styles Mahcikshatrapas. Tbe 
type of the coin dated 270 is clearly adapted from the type of the 
coins of Yasadaman. Only two of Rudrasena'^s coins dated 270 are 
recorded. But later coins of the same Kshatrapa of a different style 
’are found in large numbers. Of fifty-four in the Pandit^s collection, 
twelve have the following dates 28S, 290, 292, 293, 294, 296, and 298. 
The difference in the style of the two sets of coins and the blank 
between 270 and 288 leave no doubt that during those years some 
political change took place. Probably Eudrasena was for a time over- 
thrown but again came to power in 288 and maintained his position till 
298. Besides calling both himself and his father Mahakslxatrapa^ 
Eudrasena adds to both the attribute Svami. As no coin of Rudra- 
sena^s father is recorded it seems probable the father was not an 
independent ruler and that the legend on Riidrasena^s coins is a further 
instance of a son ennobling his father. The legend is the same both in 
the earlier coins of 270 and in the later coins ranging from 288 to 298. 
It reads; 

Edjno Malidkshatrapasa Svami Eudradamaputrasa Eajgo 
Malidkshatrapasa Svdmi Eiidrasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Svami Eudrasena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Svdmi Eufiraddmaii. 
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After Rudrasena come coins of Kshatrapa Rudrasena son of Satya- 
sena. These coins are fairly common. Of five in the Pandit^s collection 
through fairlty minting none are dated. General Cunningham men- 
tions coins of Kshatrapa Rudrasena dated 300^ 304, and 310.^ This 
would seem to show that he was the snccessor of Rudrasena son of 
Rndradaman and that his reign extended to over 310. The legend on 
these coins runs : 

Mahdksliatrapasa Sv^mi Satyasenaputrasa K^jilo 
Malialcshatrapasa Svdmi Riidrasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Svdmi Rudrasena son 
of the king the great Kshatrapa Svami Satyasena. 

Of Rudrasena^s father Satyasena no coin is recorded and as this 
Rudrasena immediately succeeds Rudrasena IV. son of Rudradaman^ 
there is little doubt that Satyasena was not an actual ruler with the* 
great title Mahakshatrapa^ but that this was an honorific title given to- 
the father when his son attained to sovereignty. General Cunningham' 
records that a coin of this Rudrasena IV, was found along with a. coiix 
of Chanfegupta II. in a st^pa at Sult^nganj on the Ganges about 
fifteen miles south-east of Mongir.® 

With Rudrasena IV. the evidence from coins comes almost to a 
close. Only one coin in Dr. BhagvanMFs collection is clearly later 
than Rudrasena IV. In the form of the bust and the style of the 
legend on the reverse this specimen closely resembles the coins of 
Rudrasena IV. Unfortunately owing to imperfect stamping it bears 
no date. The legend reads ; 

R^jno Mah^ksbafrapasa Svdmi Rudrasenasa Mahdkshatrapasa 
svasrxyasya Svdmi Simbasenasa. 

Of tbe king the great Kshatrapa Svafmi Simbasena, sister’s son of 
the king the gi’eat Kshatrapa Sv4rai Rudrasena. 

This legend would seem to show that Rudrasena IV. left no issue 
and was succeeded by bis nephew Simhasena. The extreme rarity of 
Simhasena^s coins proves that his reign was very short. 

The bust and the characters in one other coin show it to be of 
later date than Simhasena. Unfortunately the legend is not clear. 
Something like the letters Rajno Kshatrapasa may be 

traced in one place and something like Putrasa Skanda in 

another place. Dr. Bhagv^nlal took this to be a Gujardt Kshatrapa 
of unknown lineage from whom the Kshatrapa dominion passed to the 
Guptas.- 

Along with the coins of the regular Ksbatrapas coins of a 
Kshatrapa of unknown lineage named Isvaradatta have been found in 
Kdthiavada, In general style, in the bust and the corrupt Greek 
legend oii the obverse, and in the form of the old ISr%ari legend 


5 Onnnlttgbam’s Arcb. $m*. X. 127 ; XV. 29-30. 

2 This coin of Rudrasena may have been taken so far from Gujar^lt by tbe Gujarat 
monk in whose honour the was built. 
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on tlie reverse, 1 svaradatta^ s coins closely resemble those of tlic fifteoiitli 
Ksliatra.pa Vijayasena (a.d. 238-249), At the same time the text 
of the N^gari legend differs from that on the reverse of the Kshatrapa 
coins by omitting the name of the micros father and by showing in 
words Isvafadatta^s date in the year of his own reign. The legend is : 

BajQo Mahdkshatrapasa f^varadattasa varslie prathamc. 

In the first year of the king the great Kshatrapa ftyaradatta. 

Most of the recorded coins of Isvaradatta have this legend. In 
one specimen the legend is 


^ FScTt^. 

Yarshe dvitiye. 

In the second year. 

It is clear from this that Isvaradatta'^s reign did not long, 

. His peculiar name and his separate date leave little donht that he 
belonged to some distinct family of Kshatrapas. Tlie general style 
of his coins shows that he cannot have been a late Kshatrapa wlxile 
the fact that he is called Mahdkshatrapa seems to show he was an 
independent ruler. No good evidence is available for fixing his date. 
As already mentioned the workmanship of his coins brings him near 
to Vijayasena (a. i). 238-249). In Nasik Cave X. the letters of 
Inscription XV. closely correspond with the letters of the legends on 
Kshatrapa coins, and probably belong to almost the same date as the 
inscription of Eudradaman on the Girnar rock that is to about a.b. 150. 
The absence of any record of the Aiidhras except the name of the king 
Madliariputa Sirisena or Sakasena (a. 0.180), makes it probable that 
after Yajiiasri Gautamipntra (a.b. 150) Andhra power w’-aned along the 
Konkan and South Gujarat seaboard. According to the Purclnas the 
Abhiras succeeded to the dominion of the Andhras. It is therefore 
possible that the Abhira king Isvarasena of Ndsik Inscription XV. 
was one of the Abhira conquerors of the Andhras who took from them 
the West Dakhan. A migration of Ahhiras from Ptolemy^s Aliria 
in Upper Sindh through Sindh by sea to the Konkan and thence to 
Ndsik is within the range of possibility. About fifty years later 
king Isvaradatta^ who was perliaps of the same family as the Abhira 
king of the Ndsik inscription seems to have conquered the kingdom of 
Kshatrapa Vijayasena, adding Gujarat, Kd,tliiavdcja, and part of the 
Dakhan to his other territory. In honour of this great conquest he 
may have taken the title Mahilkshatrapa and struck coins in the, 
Gujard,t Kshatrajia style but in an era reckoned from the date of his 
own conquest. Isvaradatta^s success was shortlived. Only two years 
later (that is about a.b. 252) the Mahdksliatrapa Dama jadasii w'on back 
the lost Kshatrapa territory. The fact that Isvaradatta^s recorded 
•coins belong to only two years and that the break between the regular 


^ Xs'varadatta’s name ends in as does also that of Blvadatla the fatlier of king 
IsVai'asena of the N^sik inscription. 
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Ksliatrapas Vijayasena and Dam.4jadasn did not last more than two 
or three years gives support to this explanation.^ 

The following table gives the genealogy of the Western Kshatrapas : 


^ Dr. Bliagvdnldrs suggestion that Vijayasena (A.D. 238-249) was defeated by the 
Abhir or Alur king f^varadatta who entered Gujardt from the North Koiikan seems 
open to question. First as regards the suggestion that Vijayasena was the ICsIiatrapa 
whose power fs'varadatta overthrew it is to bo noticed that though the two coinless 
years (A.D. 249 ”251} between the last coin of Vijayasena and the earliest coin of 
Ddmdjadas'ri agree with the recorded length of f^varadatta’s supremacy the absence of 
coins is not in itself proof of a reverse or loss of Kshatrapa power between the reigns of 
Vijayasena and Damdjadas'ri. It is true the Pandit considers that f&^^aradatta’s coins 
closely resemble those of Vijayasena. At the same time he also (Nasik Stat. Acet. 624) 
thought them very similar to Viradaman’s (a.d. 236 - 238) coins. Viraddman's date so 
immediately precedes Vijayasena’s that in many respects their coins must be closely 
alike. It is to be noted that A.D. 230 - 236 the time of rival Kshatrapas among whom 
Viraddman was one (especially the time between A.D. 236 and 238 dm'ing which none of 
the rivals assumed the title Mahdkshatrapa) was suitable to (perhaps was the result of) 
a successful invasion by fs'varadatta, and that this same invasion may have been the 
cause of the transfer of the capital, noted in the Periplus (a.d. 247) as having taken 
idace some years before, from Ozene or Ujjain to Minnagara or Jundgadh (McCrindle, 
114, 122). On the other hand the fact that Vijayasena regained the title of Mahdksha- 
trax>a and handed it to his successor Ddmdjadas'n III. would seem to shew that no 
reverse or humiliation occurred during the coinless years (a.d, 249-261) between their 
reigns, a supposition which is supported by the flourishing state of the kingdom at the 
time of the Periplus (a-.d. 247} and also by the evidence that both the above Kshatrapas 
ruled near Kardd in Sdtdra. At the same time if the difference betweed Viraddman's 
and Vijayasena’s coins is sufficient to make it unlikely that IsWaradatta’s can be copies 
of Viraddmaii's it seems possible that the year of f&^varadatta’s overlordship may be 
the year a.d. 244 (K. 166) in which Vijayasena’s coins bear the title Kshatrapa, and 
that the assumption of this lower title in the middle of a reign, which with this excep- 
tion throughout claims the title Mahdkshatrapa, may he due to the temporary necessity 
of acknowledging the supremacy of fdvaradatta. With reference to the Pandit’s 
suggestion that fs'varadatta was an Abhira the fact noted above of a trace of Kshatrapa 
rule at Kardd thirty-one miles south of Sdtdra together with the fact that they 
held Apardnta or the Konkan makes it probable that they reached Kardd by ChipKin 
and the Kumbhdrli pass. That the Kshatrapas entered the Dakhan by so southerly a 
route instead of by some one of the more central Thdna passes, seems to imply the 
presence of some hostile power in Ndsik and Khdndesh. This after the close of the 
second century A.D. could hardly have been the Andhras or ^dtdkamis. It may therefore 
be presumed to have been the Andhras- successors the Abhiras. As regards the third 
suggestion that Kshatrapa Gujardt was overrun from the North Konkan it is to be noted 
that the evidence of connection between IsWarasena of tbe Ndsik inscription (Cave X, 
No.lo) and f &^^aradatta of the coins is limited to a x^robable nearness in time and a somewhat 
slight similarity in name. On the other hand no inscription or other record points to Abhira 
ascendancy in the North Konkan or South Gujardt. The presence of an Abhira power 
in the North Konkan seems meonsistent with Kshatrapa rule at Kalydn and Kardd in 
^ the second half of the third centux'y. The position allotted to Aberia in the Periplus 
(McCrindle, 113) inland from Surastrene, apparently in the neighbourhood of Thar 
and Pdrkar ; the finding of IsWaradatta’s coins in Kdthidvdda (Ndsik Gazetteer, XIII. 
624) ; and (perhaps between A.D, 230 and 240) the transfer westwards of the head- 
quarters of the Kshatrapa kingdom seem all to point to the east rather than to the 
south, as the side from which fs'varadatta invaded Gujardt. At the same time the 
reference during the reign of Eiidrasimha I, (a.D. 181) to the Abhira Eudrabhdti who 
like his father was Sendpati or Commander-in-Chief suggests that fs'varadatta may 
have been not a foreigner hut a revolted general. This supposition, his assumption of 
the title Mahdkshatrapa, and the finding of Ms coins only in Kdthidvdda to a certain 
extent confirm. 
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THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS. 

I. 

KahapAna, 

King, Kshahar&ta, Kslmtrapa 
(A.©. 100.130?), 


. .IL'. ' . ^ 

Chashtana, son of Zamotika, 
King, MahSkshatrapa 
(A.n. 100-130). 

' III. 

JayadAman, King, Kshatrapa 
(A.»,130.HO), 

IV. 

Eudradaman, 

King, Mahdkshatrapa 
(A.P. 143 - 158 ciroa). 


1 

B^mdzada or Ddin& jadas'ri, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(a.d, 168 circa)* 


VII. 

Eudrasimha, 

King, MahS-ksliatrapa 
(A.D. 180 - 196 circa)* 

( 


. .'VI. 

Jivaddman, 

King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.0. 178, A.D. 196 circa). 


1 t 

vni. X. 

Rudrasena, Sanghadaman, 

King, Mahdkshatrapa King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 200 - 220 circa). (A.D. 222 - 226 circa). 


XL 

Ddmasena, 

King, Mahaksiiatrapa 
<A.D. 226 •236 circa}. 


ik 


Prithivlsena, King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 222 drca). 


xir. 

Damajad^'ri H. King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D, 232 drca). 


xiiL 

Viradaman, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 236, 238 drca). 


f' 


xlv. 

Yas'adaman II. 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 238, 239 circa). 

xvir. 

Eudrasenall. 
King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 266 * 272 circa}. 


XV. 

Vijayaseua, 
King, Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 233 - 249 circa). 


Blmajadas'ri III. : 
King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D, 251-265 circa) ^ 


XVIII. 
Vis'vasimha, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 272*278 circa). 


XXII, 

Yas'adaman 11. King, Eshatraiia 
(A.D. 318 circa). 


XIX. 

Bharttridanmn, 

King, Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 278-294 drca), 

, XX. 

Vis'vasena, 

King, Kshatrapa 
^A.D. 296-300 circa). 

XXI.' 

Rtidrasiwiha son of 
Svami Jivadaman, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 308, 809, 318 circa). 




XXIII. 

Damasiri, King, Mahakshatrapa 
{A.D. 320 circa). 


■XXIV. 

Svami Rudrasena III. 

King, Mahakshatrapa 

.son of king Mahakshatrapa, Svami Radraddma, 
(a,d. 348, 366 - 376 circa). 


Svami Rudrasena IV. 

King, Mahakshatrapa, 

son of king Mahakshatrapa, Svami Satyasena, 
(x.D. 378 - 388 drca). 


XXVI. 

Svami Simhasena 
King, Mahakshatrapa, 
sister's son of king Mahakshatrapa 
Svami Eudrasena (XXV). 

XXVII. 

Skanda— 7 


CHAPTER VL 

THE TRAIKUTAKAS 

(A.D. 250-450.) 

The materials regarding the Traiku takas, though meagre^ serve to show 
that they were a powerful dynasty who rose to consequence about the time 
of the middle Kshatrapas (A.n. 250). All the recorded information is in 
two copperplates, one the Kanheri copperplate found by Dr. Bird in 
1839/ the other a copperplate found at P^r^i near Balsdr in 1885.^ 
Both plates are dated, the Kanheri plate ^ in the year two hundred and 
forty “five of the increasing rule of the Traikd^akas the Pdrdi plate in 
Samvat 207 clearly figured. The Kanheri plate contains nothing of 
historical importance ; the Pardi plate gives the name of the donor as 
Dahrasena or Dharasena ‘ the illustrious great king of the Traikdtakas.^ 
Though it does not give any royal name the Kanheri plate expressly 
mentions the date as the year 245 of the increasing rule of the Traikutakas. 
The Pdrdi plate gives the name of the king as ^ of the Traikutakas ^ 
but merely mentions the date as Sam, 207. This date though not stated 
to be in the era of the Traikhtakas must be taken to be dated in the same 
era as the Kanheri plate seeing that the style of the letters of both 
plates is very similar. 

The initial date must therefore have been started by the founder 
of the dynasty and the Kanheri plate pi’oves the dynasty must have 
lasted at least 245 years. The Pdrdi plate is one of the earliest 
copper-plate grants in India. Neither the genealogy nor even the usual 
three generations including the father and gTandfather are given, nor 
like later plates does it contain a wealth of attributes. The king is 
called ' the great king of the Traikutakas,^ the performer of the 
asvamedha or horse-sacrifice, a distinction bespeaking a powerful 
sovereign. It may therefore be supposed that Dahrasena held South 
Gujarat to the Narbada together with part of the North Konkan and 
of the Ghdt and Dakhan plateau. 

What then was the initial date of the Traikutakas ? Ten Gujarat 
copper-plates of the Gurj jaras and Chalukyas are dated in an unknown 
era with Sam. followed by the date figures as in the P^rdi plate and as 
in Gupta inscriptions. The earliest is the fragment from S^nkheda in 
the Baroda State dated Sam 346, which would fall in the reign of 
Dadda I. of Broach.^ Next come the two Kaira grants of the Gurjjara 
king Dadda Pras'^ntaraga dated Sam. 380 and Sam, 385^; and the 
SMkheda grant of Eanagraha dated Sam. 391 then the Kaira grant 
of the Chalukya king Vijayataja or Vijayavarman dated Samvatsara 
394 then the Bagumra grant of the Sendraka chief Nikumbhalla- 


^ Cave Temple Inscriptions, Bom, Arch. Sur. Sep. Number XT, page 571?. 

2 J, B. B. B. A. S. XY I. 346. ^ Epigraphia Indica, II. 19, ^ Ant. XIII, 81j0^. 

5 Ep. Ind. II. 20. 

®Ind. Ant, VII. 248ff. Br. Bhanddrhar (Early Hist, of the Deccan, 42 note 7 ) has 
given reasons for believing this grant to he a forgety,- 
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sakti^; tw.o grants from Navsdri and Surat of tlie Clialnkya kiiig 
SiMditya Sryds^raya dated 421 and 44^3^; two the Navsari and Kdvi 
grants of the Gurjjara king Jayabliata dated respectively Sam* 456 
and Sam. 486 and a grant of Pulakes'i dated Samvat 490.^ 

Of these the grant dated 421 speaks of Siladitya Sryasra 3 ^a as 
Yuvaraja or heir-apparent and as the son of JayasimhaYarmman, 
The plate further shows that Jayasimhavarmman was brother of 
Vikram4.ditya and son of Pnlakesi Vallabha ^ the conqueror of the 
northern king Harshavardhana/ The name Jayasimhavarmman docs 
not occur in any copjoerplate of the main line of the Western Clialuk- 
yas of the Dakhan. That he is called Mahard ja or great king and that 
his son SiMditya is called Yuvaraja or heir-api)arent suggest that Java- 
siinliavarmman was the founder of the Gujardt branch of the Western 
Chalukyas and that his great Dakhan brother Vikramaditya was his 
overlord_, a relation which would explain the mention of Vikramiidit^^a in 
the genealogy of the copper-plate. Vikramaditya^s reign ended in 
A.n. 680(Saka 602).® Supposing our grant to be datpd in this last 
year of Vikramaditya, Samvat 421 should correspond to Saka 602, whieh 
gives Saka 181 or a,d. 259 as the initial date of the era in which the 
plate is dated. Probably the plate was dated earlier in the reign of 
Vikramaditya giving A.n. 250. In any case the era used cannot be the 
Gupta era whose initial year is now finally settled to be A.n. 319. 

The second grant of the same Siladitya is dated Samvat 443. In 
it, both in an eulogistic verse at the beginning and in tlie text of the 
genealogy, Vinaydditya Satyasraya Vallabha is mentioned as the 
paramount sovereign which proves &at by Samvat 443 Ylkramaditya 
had been succeeded by,Vinayaditya. , The reign of Vinaydditya lias been 
fixed as lastingfrom Saka 602 to Saka 618 that is from a.d. 680 to 
A.n. 696-97.® Taking Saka 615 or a.d. 693 to eoiTOspond with 
Samvat 443, the initial year of the era is a.d. 250. 

The grant of Pulakes'ivallabha Jandsraya dated Samvat 490, mentions 
Mangalarasardya as the donor^s elder brother and as the son of Jayasim- 
havarmman. And a Balsdr grant whose donor is mentioned as Manga- 
lardja son of Jayasimhavarmman, apparently the same as the Mangal- 
arasardya of the plate just mentioned, is dated Saka 653.^ Placing the 
elder brother about ten years before the younger we get Samvat 480 
as the date of Mangalardja, which, corresponding with Saka 653 or a.d. 
730-31, gives A.D. 730 minus 480 that is a.d. 250-51 as the initial 
year of the era in which PulakesFs grant is dated. In the Jfavsari plates, 
which record a gift by the Gurjjara king Jayabhata in Samvat 456, 
Dadda II. the donor of the Kaira grants which bear date 380*and 385, 
is mentioned in the genealogical part at the beginning as ^ protecting 
the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated by the great lord the illus- 
trious Harshadeva.^ Now the great Harshadeva or IlarsLa Vardhana 
of Kanauj whose court was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 


^IncUAxit. XVin. 265S. 

2.T. B. B. E. A. S. XVI. Iff. ; Trans, Vienna Or. Congress, 210ff. 

^Ind. Ant. XIII. 70ff, and V. lC9ff. ^ Trans. Vienna Or. Congress, 210ff. 

^Fleet’s Kiinarese Dynasties, 27. Fleet’s KiCnarese Dynasties. 27. 

7 Ind. Ant. XIV. 75 and Jour. B. B. B. A. S. X VI. Iff. 
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Tsiang between a,b. 629 and 645, reigned according to Reinand from 
A,i). 607 to about a.b. 648. Taking a.d. 250 as tke initial year of tbe 
era of tlie Kaira plates, Dadda II/s dates 380 and 385, corresponding 
to A.B. 630 and 635, fall in the reign of Harshavardhana. 

These considerations seem to show that the initial date of the 
Traikuiaka era was at or about a.b. 250 which at once suggests its 
identity with the Ohedi or Kalachuri era.^ The next question is, Who 
were these Traikutakas. The meaning of the title seems to be kings 
of Trikuta. Several references seem to point to the existence of a city 
named Trikiita on tlie western seaboard. In describing Raghu^s 
triumphant progress the Rilm^yana and the Raghuvamsa mention liim 
as having established the city of Trikiita in Apar^nta on the western 
seaboard.‘^ Trikdtakam or Trikdtam, a Sanskrit name for sea salt seems 
a reminiscence of the time when Trikiita was the emporium from wliieh 
Konkan salt was distributed over the Dakhan. The scanty information 
I’egarding the territory ruled by the Traikutakas is in agreement with 
the suggestion that Junnar in North Poona was the probable site of 
their capital and that in the three ranges that encircle Junnar we have 
the oi*igm of the term Trikiita or Three-Peaked. 

Of the race or tribe of the Traikutakas nothing is known. The conjee- ' 
ture may be offered that they are a branch of the Abhira kings of the 
Purdnas, one of whom is mentioned in Inscription XY. of Ndsik Cave X. 
which from the style of the letters belongs to about a.b. 150 to 200, 
The easy connection between Nasik and Balsdr by way of Peth (Peint) 
and the nearness in time between the Nd,sik inscription and the initial 
date of the Traikutakas support this conjecture. The further suggestion 
may be offered that the founder of the line of Traikdtalcas was the 
Isvaradatta, who, as noted in the Kshatrapa chapter, held the over- 
lordship of Kathi^v^da as Mahdkshatrapa, perhaps during the two 
years a.b. 248 and 249, a result in close agreement with the conclusions 
drawn from the examination of the above quoted Traikdtaka and 
Chdlukya copperplates. As noted in the Kshatrapa chapter after two 
years'’ supremacy Isvaradatta seems to have been defeated and regular 
Kshatrapa rule restored about a.b. 252 (K. 174) by Dam^jaclasri son 
of Vijayasena. The unbroken use of the title Mahd,kshatrapa, the 
moderate and uniform lengths of the reigns, and the apparently un- 
questioned successions suggest, what the discovery of Kshatraj)a coins at 
Kar^d near Satd,ra in the Dakhan and at AmrAvati in the Berars seems 
to imply, that during the second half of the third century Kshatrapa 
rule was widespread and firmly established.^ The conjecture may be 
offered tliat Rudrasena (a.b. 256-272) whose coins have been found in 
Amrdvati in the Berars spread his power at the expense of the Traikata- 
kas driving them towards the Central Provinces where they established 
themselves at Tripura and Kalanjara.^ Further that under Birihman 


^ Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. lad. III. 9) and Sir A. Canniagham (Arcli. Sur. IX. 77) agi’ee 
hi fixing A.D. 250 as the initial date of the Chedi era. Prof. Kielhom has worked out 
the available dates and finds that the first year of the era corresponds to x,J>. 249-50. 
Ind. Ani XVII. 216. 

^ VAlmikx’s li-lrndyana, Oanpat KrishnajPs Edition i Eaghuvams'a, lY. 59. 

^ For details see above page 48. 

^ Tripura four miles west of Jabalpur j Kdlanjara 140 miles north of Jabalpur, 

B 1397—8 , ^ ' 
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influence^ just as tlie Gur j jaras called themselves deseeudants of Karna 
the hero of the Mahdhharata, and the Pallavas claimed to be of the 
Bhtodva ja stock, the Traikdtakas forgot their Abhlra origin and claim- 
ed descent from the Haihayas. Again as the Valabhis (a.b. 480 * 767) 
adopted the Gupta era but gave it their own name so the rulers of Tripura 
seem to have continued the original Traikfitalca era of a.b. 248*9 under 
the name of the Chedi era. The decline of the Kshatrapas dates from 
about A.B. 300 the rule of Vis^vasena the twentieth Kshatrapa son of 
Bharttriddman. The subsequent disruption of the Kshatrapa empire 
was probably the work of their old neighbours and foes the Traikdtalms^ 
who, under the name of Haihayas, about the middle of the fifth century 
(a.b. 455-6) rose to supremacy and established a branch at their old 
city of Trikiita ruling the greater part of the Bombay Dakhan and 
South Gujardt and probably filling the blank between a.b. 410 the fall 
of the Kshatrapas and a.b. 500 the rise of the Ohdlukyas. 

About 1887 Pandit Bhagvdnlal secured nine of a hoard of 500 silver 
coins found at Daman in South Gujardt. All are of one king a close 
imitation of the coins of the latest Kshatrapas. On the obverse is a bust 
of bad workmanship and on the reverse are the usual Kshatrapa symbols 
encircled with the legend : 

Mahardjendravai’maputra Parama Yaishnava 
S'ri Mahardja Kudragaiia. 

The devoted Vaishnava the iliustrioiis king Rudragasja 
son of the great king Indravarma. 

At Kardd, thirty-one miles south of Sdtdra, Mr. Justice Newton 
obtained a coin of this Rudragana, with the coins of many Ksliatrapas 
including Visvasimha son of Bharttriddman who ruled U]) to a.b. 300. 
This would favour the view that Rudragana was the successful rival who 
wrested the Dakhan and North Konkan from Visvasimha. The fact 
that during the twenty years after Visvasimha (a.b, 300-320) none of 
the Kshatrapas has the title Mahakshatrapa seems to show they ruled 
in Kdthidvacla as tributaries of this Rudragana and his descendants of 
the Traikutaka family. The Dahrasena of the Pardi plate whose 
inscription date is 207, that is a.b. 457, may l^e a descendant of 
Rudragana. The ^ Traikutaka kingdom would thus seem to have 
flourished at least till the middle of the fifth century. Somewhat later, 
or at any rate after the date of the Kanheri plate (245 = a.b. 495) , it 
was overthrown by either the Mauryas or the Guptas.^ 


That the era used by the Gurj jaras and Chalukyas of G-njaxitt was the Chedi era mitj 
be regarded as certain since the discovery of the SilnkhedA grant of Nirihnllaka (Ep. 
Ind. II. 21), who speaks of a certain S'ankarana as his overlord. Pal^sograpbically this 
grant belongs to the sixth century, and Dr, Biihler has suggested that S'arikarana is the 
Chedi feankaragana whose son Buddhar^ja was defeated by Mangalii^a some time before 
602 (Ind. Ant. XIX. 16). If this is accepted, the grant shows that the Chedis or 
Kalachtiris were in power in the JVarbdda vaUey during the sixth century, which explains 
the prevalence of their era in South Gujardt. Chedi rule in the Narbdda, valley must 
havecome toanend*about A.D. 680 when Badda I. established himself at Broach. It 
established that the Kalacburis once ruled in South Gujardt, there is no great 
dimculty in the way of identifying the Traikdtakas with them. Tlie two known 
Iraikut^aka grants are dated in the tliird century of their era, and belong pabeograpliically 
to the nith century A.n, Their era, tberefoi'e, like that of the Kalachuris, begins in tlie 
tnircl century a. 2 >, : and it is simpler to suppose that the two eras w'ere the same than 
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that two dil¥erent eras, whose initial points were only a few years apart, were in nse in 
the same district. !N'ow that the S^'aka and the Yiiiama eras are known to have had 
different names at different times, the change in the name of the era offers no special 
difficulty. This identidcation would carry back Kalachuri rule in South Grujardt to at 
least A.n. 455-6, the date of the Pdrdi grant: and it is worth noting that Yardhamihira 
(Br. Samh. XI Y. 20) places the Haihayas or Kalachuris in the west along with the 
Apardntakas or Konkanis. 

Though the name Traikdtaka means of Trikdta, the authorities quoted by Br. Bhagvdn- 
Idldo not establish the existence of a city called Trikuta, They only vouch for a mountain 
of that name somewhere in the Western Ghdts, and there is no evidence of any 
special connection with Junnar. Further, the word Trikdtakam seems to mean rock- 
salt, not sea-salt, so that there is here no special connection with the Western coast. 
Wherever Trikiita may have been, there seems no need to reject the tradition that 
connects the rise of the Kalaclmris with their capture of Kdlanjara (Cunningham's Arch. 
Surv. IX. 77ff), as it is more likely that they advanced from the East down the jNTarhddd 
than that their original seats were on the West Coast, as the Western Indian inscriptions 
of the third and fourth centuries contain no reference either to Traikdtakas or to J unnar 
or other western city as Trikdta. 

With reference to the third suggestion that the Traikhtakas twice overthrew the 
Kshatrapas, under fs'varadatta in a. D. 248 and under Budragana in a.d. 310-320, it 
is to he noted that there is no evidence to show that fs'varadatta was either an Abhira 
or a Traikdtaka and that tlie identidcation of his date with a.d. 248 - 250 seems less 
prohahle than with either a.d. 244 or a.b. 236. (Compare above Footnote page 53). 
Even if fs^varadatta's supremacy coincided with A.n. 250 the initial date of the 
Traikdtaka era, it seems improbable that a king who reigned only two years and left no 
successor should have had any connection with the establishment of an era which is not 
found in use till two centuries later. As regards Eudragana it may be admitted that he 
belonged to the race or family wbo weakened Ksbatrapa power early in the fourth 
century A.n. At the same time there seems no reason to'suppose that Budragaiia was a 
Traikutaka or a Kalachuri except the fact tjaat his name^ like that of S'ahkaragana, is 
a compound of the word gaw and a name of S'iva ; while the irregular posthumous use 
of the title Mahdkshatrapa’ among the latest (23rd to ^Gth) Kshatrapas favours the 
view that they remained independent till their overthrow by the Guptas about A.i>. 410. 
The conclusion seems to be that the Traikd^aka and the Kalachuri eras are the same 
namely a.d, 248-9 : that this era was introduced into Gnjardt by the Traikdtakas who 
were connected with the Haihayas ; and that the mtroduction of the era into Gujardt 
did not take place before the middle of the fifth century a.x>.—(A. M. T, J.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GUPTAS 

(G. 90-149; A.D. 410-470.) 

Chapter YII- Aptek the Kshatrapas (a.d. 120-410) the powerful dynasty of the 
The Guptas, Guptas established themselves in Giujairft. So far as the dynasty is 
A.I). 410 •470, connected with Gujarat the Gupta tree is : 

Gupta. 

G.I-12(?)-A.r>. 319-322(1) 

Petty N, W. P. Chief. 

I 

Ghatotkacha. 

G. 12 - 29 (!) -A.D. 332 - 849 ( ?) 

Petty N. W. P. Chief. 

Chandragupta I. 

0.29-49 (?)— A.D. 349 - 369 (?) 

Powerful N. W. P. Chief. 

Samudragiipta. 

G.50-75(?)r-A.D. 370-395, 

Great N. W. P. Sovereigu. 

Chandragupta II. 
a70-96-A.D.396-415. 

Great Monarch conquers Malwa. 

G. 80 A.D. 400 and Gujarat G. 90 a.d. 410» 

Kumaragupta. 

G, 97 -133— A.D. 416 -453. 

Euks Gujardt and Kathiavadji. 

Skandagupta. 

G.133- 149— A.D. 454 - 470. 

Buies Gujardt Kathi^vada and Kachch. 

According to tie Puranas^ tie original seat of tie Guptas was 
between the Ganges and tie Jamna. Their first capital is not deter- 
mined. English writers nsxially style them the Guptas of Kanauj. 
And though this title is simply due to the chance that Gupta coins 
were first found at Kanauj, further discoveries show that the chief 
remains of Gupta records and coins are in the territory to the east and 
south-east of Kanauj. Of the race of the Guptas nothing is known. 
According to the ordinances of the Smritis or Sacred Books, ^ the 
terminal gupta belongs only to Vaisyas a class including sh6|)herds 


* Vdyu Purina, Wilson’s Works, IX. 219n. 

® Vishnu Puri^, III. Chapter 10 Terse 9 : BurnelPs Manii, 20. Mr. Fleet (Corp, 
Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 11 note 1) quotes an instance of a Brihiwan named Brahmagupta. 
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cultivators and traders. Of the first three kings, Gupta Ghatotkaeha 
and Ohandragupta I., beyond the fact that Ohandi'agupta I. bore the title 
of Maharajadhiraja, neither descriptive titles nor details are recorded. 
As the fourth king Samudragupta performed the long-neglected horse- 
sacrifice he must have been Br^hmanical in religion. And as inscrip- 
tions style Samudragupta^s three successors, Ohandragupta II. Kumara- 
gupta and Skandagupta, Parama Bh^gavata, they must have been 
Smarta Vaishnavas, tlxat is devotees of Vishnu and observers of Vedic 
ceremonies. 

The founder of the dynasty is styled Gupta. In inscriptions this 
naine always appears bb Srl-gupta which is'taken to mean protected 
by Sri or Lakshmi. Against this explanation it is to be noted that 
in their inscriptions all Gupta^s successors^, have a ^ri before their 
names. The question therefore arises ; If Sri forms part of the name 
why should the name Srigupta have had no second Sri prefixed in the 
usual way. Further in the inscriptions the lineage appears as Gupta- 
vainsa that is .the lineage of the Guptas never ^riguptavamsa^; and 
whenever dates in the era of this (dynasty are given they are conjoined 
with the name Gupta never with Srigupta.® It may therefore be taken 
that Gupta not S'rigupta is the eox*rect form of the founder's name.^ 

Gupta the founder seems never to have risen to be more than a petty 
chief. No known inscription gives him the title Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Supreme Euler of Great Kings, which all Gupta rulers after the 
founder's grandson Ohandragupta assume. Again that no coins of 
the founder and many coins of his successors have been discovered 
makes it probable that Gupta was not a ruler of enough importance to 
have a currency of his own. According to the inscriptions Gupta was 
succeeded by his son Ghatotkaeha a petty chief like his father with 
the title of Maharaja and without coins. 

Ohandragupta I. (a.d.349-369 [?]), the son and successor of Ghatot- 
kacha7 is styled Mahdr^jddhiraja either because he himself became 
powerful, or, more probably, because he was the father of his very 
powerful successor Samudragupta. Though he may not have gained 
the dignity of supreme ruler of great kings by his own successes 
Chandragui)ta I. rose to a higher position than his predecessors. He 
was connected by marriage with the Lichchhavi dynasty of Tirhiit an 
alliance which must have been considered of importance since his son 
Samudragupta puts the name of his mother Kumdr^devi on his coins, and 
always styles himself daughter's son of Lichchhavi.^ 


J Fleets Corp. Ins. Ind, III. Ins. 53 line 7. 

2 Compare Skandagupta’s Jun%a(ili Inscription Kne 15, Ind. Ant. XIV. j Cunning- 
iiam's Arcli. Sur. X. 113 j Fleet's Corp, Ins. Ind. Ill, Ins. 59. 

5 Compare Mr. Fleet’s note in Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 8* 

^ Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 135. Mr. Fleet believes that the Lichchhavi family 
concerned was that of Kepdl, and that they were the real founders of the era used by 
the Guptas. Dr, Bilhler (Vienna Or. Journal, V. Pt. 3) holds that Ohandragupta 
married into the Lichchhavi family of P^taliputra and became king of that country 
in right of his wife. The coins which bear tbe name of Kumafradevi are by Mr. Smith 
(J. E. A. S. (N. S.) XXI, 63} and others assigned to Chandragujita I., reading the 
reverse legend Lkkc7ihava^a7i The Lichchlmvis in place of Dr. Bhagv^nUFs LicTich/ia- 
veya'h Daughter's son of Lichchhavi. On the Kdcha coins see below page 62 note 2, 

The Lichchhavis claim to be sprung from the solar dynasty. Mann (Burnell's Mann, 
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Samudragupta was the first of his family to strike coins. His numerous 
‘ gold coins are, with a certain additional Indian element, adopted 
from those of his Indo-Skythian predecessors. The details of the 
royal figure on the obverse are Indian in the neck ornaments, large 
earrings, and headdress ; they are Indo-Skythian in the tailed coat, long 
boots, and straddle. The goddess on the reverse of some coins with a 
fillet and cornucopia is an adaptation of an Indo-Skythian figure, w^hile 
the lotus-holding Ganges on an alligator and the standing Glory 
holding a flyflapper on the reverse of other coins are purely Indian.^ 

A noteworthy feature of Samudragupta^ s coins is that one or other 
of almost all his epithets appears on each of his coins with a figure 
of the king* illustrating the epithet. Coins with the epithet Sarva- 
mjochcJihettd Destroyer-of-all-kings liave on the obverse a standing king 
stretching out a banner topped by the wheel or disc of universal 
supremacy.^ 

Coins^ with the epithet Ajpmtiratha Peerless have on the obverse 
a standing king whose left hand rests on a bow and whose right hand 
holds a loose-lying unaimed arrow and in front an Eagle or Gariida 
standard symbolizing the unrivalled supremacy of the king, his arrow 
no longer wanted, his standard waving unchallenged. On the obverse 
is the legend: 


308) descri'bes them as descended from a degraded Kshatriya. Beal (R. A. S. N. S. XIV. 
39} would identify them with an early wave of the Yuechi or Kush^ns j Smith (J, R. A. S. 
XX. 55 n. 2) and 'Hewitt (J. R. A. S. XX. 855- 366 j take them to he a Kolarian or local 
tribe. The fame of the Lichchhavis of Ya^s4li or Fassalffi between Patna and Tirhdt 
goes back to the time of Gautama Buddha (b.c. 480) in whose funeral rites the Lich- 
chliavis and their neighbours and associates the Mallas took a prominent share (RoekhilPs 
Life of Buddha, 62- 63, 145, 203. Compare Legp's Pa Hien, 71- 76 ; BeaFs Buddhist 
Records, II. 67, 70, 73, 77 and 81 note). According to Buddhist writings the first king 
of Thibet (A.D. 50) who was elected by the chiefs of the South Thibet tribes was a 
Lichchliavi the son of Prasenadjit of Ko^ala (RockhilFs Life of Buddha, 208). Bet\^^eii 
the seventh and ninth centuries (A.1). 635-854) a family of Lichchhavis was ruling in 
Xepal (FlcePs Corp. Ins. lud. III. 134). The earliest historical member of the XepjiL 
family is Jayadeva I, whose date is supposed to be about A.u. 330 to 355. Mr. Fleet (Ditto, 
135) suggests that Jayadeva’s reign began earlier and may be the epoch from which 
the Gupta era of a.d, 318 - 319 is taken. He holds (Ditto, 136) that in all probability 
the so-called Gupta era is a Lichchhavi era, 

1 The figure of the Ganges standing on an alligator with a stalked lotus in her left hand 
on the reverse of the gold coins of Samudragupta the fourth king of the dynasty may he 
taken to he the Hri or Luck of the Guptas. Compare Smith's Gupta Coinage, J. Beug, 
A. S, LIIL Plate I. Fig. 10, J. R. A. S, (N. S.) XXI. PI. I. 2. 

* The presence of the two letters ^ ^ that is ha cha on the obverse under the arm 
of the royal figure, has led the late Mr. Thomas, General Cunningham, and Mr. Smith to 
suppose that the coins belonged to Ghatotkacha, the last two letters of the name being 
the same. This identification seems improhjahle. Ghatotkacha was never powerful enough 
to have a currency of his own. SarvardjoclicliheUd the attribute on the reverse is one 
of Famudragupta's epithets, while the figure of the king on the obverse grasping the 
standard with the disc, illustrating the attribute of universal sovereignty, can refer to 
none other than Samudragup^ the first very powerful king of the clynasty. Perhaps 
the Xacha or I-Cdcha on these coins is a pet or child name of Samudi*agupta. Mr. 
Rapson (Xumismatic Chron. 3rd Ser, XI. 48ff) has recently suggested that the Kdcha 
coins belong to an elder brother and predecessor of Samudragupta. But it seems 
unlikely that a ruler who could justly claim the title Destroyer-of-all-kings should 
be passed over in silence in the genealogy. Further, as is remarked above, the title 
SarvardjoGhchhettd belongs in the inscriptions to Samudragupta alone : and the fact that 
in his lifetime Samudragupta's father chose him as successor is against his exclusion 
from the throne even for a time. 

® Smith’s Gupta Coinage in J. B.. A. S. (X, S.) XXL Ph 1. 10. 
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(K) »iTr 

ApTatiratliarajanyakli’ti(r)maina vijayate.^ 

Triumphant is the glory of me the imii vailed sovereign. 

Coins with the attribute Kritdnta parasu the Death-like-battle-axe 
have on the obverse a royal figure grasping a battle-axe.^ In front 
of the royal figure a boy^ perhaps Samudragupta^s son Chandragupta^ 
holds a standard. Coins with the attribute Asvameclhapardkrmnafi 
Able-to-hold-a-horse-sacrifiee have on the obverse a horse standing 
near a sacrificial post yupa and on the reverse a female figure with 
a flyflap.^ The legend on the obverse is imperfect and hard to read. 
The late Mr. Thomas restores it : 

Navajamadhah rd.jadhirija prithivnn jiyatya. 

Horse sacrifice, after conquering the earth, the great king (performs). 

Coins with the legend Lichchhaveyah^ a coin abbreviation for Z/cfr 
chhavidauhitra Daughter's son of Lichchhavi (?)^ have on the obverse 
a standing king grasping a javelin.^ Under the javelin hand are the 
letters Ghandraguptah. Facing the king a female figure with trace 
of the letters Ktomdradevi seems to speak to him. These figures of 
his mother and father are given to explain the attribute Lichelihaveya 
or scion of Lichchhavi. This coin has been supposed to belong to 
Chandragupta I. but the attribute LicholihaveyaU can apply only to 
Samudragupta. - 

A fuller source of information regarding Samudragupta remains in 
his inscription on the Allahabad Pillar,^ Nearly eight verses of the 
first part are lost. The first three verses probably described his learn- 
ing as what remains of the third verse mentions his poetic accomplish- 
ments, and line 27 says he was skilled in poetry and music, a trait 
further illustrated by what ai^e known as his Lyrist coins where he 
is shown playing a lute.^ The fourth verse says that during his life- 
time his father chose Samudragupta to rule the earth from among 
others of equal birth. His father is mentioned as pleased with him 
and this is followed by the description of a victory during which several 
opponents are said to have submitted. The seventh verse records the 
sudden destruction of the army of Achyuta Nagasena and the punish- 
ment inflicted on a descendant of the Kota family. 

Lines 19 and 20 record the conquest, or submission, of the following 
South Indian monarchs, Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Maha 
Kd.ntara,'^ Mundaraja of Kaur^tta,® Svamidatta of Paishtapura Mahen- 
dra-Giri and Auttura^, Damana of Airancjapallaka, Vishou of Kanehi, 
Nilar^ ja S'apdvamukta,^*^ Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palaka/^ 


• ^ Compare Wilson’s Ariana Antiqna, PL XVIII. Fig. 8, which has the same legend 
with me for mama. ® Smith J. E. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. PL I. 11, 12. 

3 Smith J. E. A. S, {X. S.) XXI. PL I. 4, 

4 Smith J. E. A. S. {X. S.) XXI. PL I, Mr. Smith reads Lichchhmayal (the Lich- 
chhavis) and assigns this type to Chandragupta I. 

6 Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 1. ® Smith J. E. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. PL I, 6, fi. 

^ Apparently South Kosala, the country about Baipur and Chhattisgarh. 

® Fleet reads Maiitaraja of Kerala. 

® Fleet divides the words differently and translates “ Mahendra of Pishtapm'a, 
Svdmidatta of Kotthra on the hilL’’ 

Fleet reads “ Xilardja of Avamnkta*** ** Fleet reads Palakka or PiUakka* 
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Kubera o£ Daivardshtra, and Dhanamjaya of Kausfclialapnra. Line 21 
gives a further list of nine kings of Aryavarta exterminated by 
Samudragupta ; 

Budradeva. Chandravarman. Achyuta. 

Matila, Ganapatindga. Naudin, 

N^gadatta, Nagasena. Balavarmman. 

As no reference is made to the territories of these kings they may 
be supposed to be well known neighbouring rulers. General Cunning- 
ham-’s coins and others obtained at Mathurd show that the fifth 
ruler Ganapatin^ga was one of the Ndga kings of Gwdlior and 
Narwd^r.^ The inscription next mentions that Samudragupta took into 
his employ the chiefs of the forest countries. Then in lines 22 and 
23 follows a list of countries whose kings gave him tribute, who 
obeyed his orders, and who came to pay homage. The list includes the 
names of many frontier countries and the territories of powerful 
contemporary kings. The frontier kingdoms are 


Saniatata* Davdka. 

The Indian kingdoms are 
Mdlava. 
Arjundyana* 
Yauddheya* 


Kdniarupa. 

Mddraka, 

Abhfra* 

Brdrjnna. 


ISTep^liu Karttrika. 


Sanakd-nika. 

Kc4ka. 

Eliaraparika, 


Mention is next made of kings who submitted, gave their daughters 
in marriage, paid tribute, and requested the issue of the Garuda 
or Eagle charter to secure them in the enjoyment of their territory.'*' 
The tribal names of these kings are 

Devaputi’a. S'aka. 

Shahi* Murunda. 

' Shilhdnuslialii. Saimhalaka, 

Island Kings. ^ 


1 Arck. Surv. II. 310 ; J. B. A. S. 1865. 115-121. 

® Samatata is the Ganges delta : Davjlka may, as Mr. Fleet suggests, he .Dacca : for 
Karttnka Mr. Fleet reads Kartiipura, otherwise Cuttack might he intended. 

^ For the Mdlavas see above page 24. The Arjnndyanas can hardly he the Kalachnris 
as Mr. Fleet (C. I. I. III. 10) has suggested, as Varaha Mihira (Br. S. XIV. 25) jdaces 
the Arjiinafyanas in the north near Trigarta, and General Cuiiningham^s coin (Goins 
of Ancient India, 90} points to the same region. The Yaudlicyas lived on the lower 
Sutlej : see above page 36. The MMrakas lived north-east of the Yaudheyas 
between the Chendh and the Sutlej (Cunningham Anc. Geog. 185). The Ahhiras must 
he those on the south-east border of Sindh. The Prdrjunas do not appear to he identifi- 
able, A Sanaksinika Malidrdja is mentioned fC. L I. III. 3) as dedicating an 
offering at Udayagiri near Bhilsvt, hut we have no clue to the situation of ins govern- 
ment. The name of his grandfather, Chhagalaga, has a Turk! look. Kaka may he 
Kilkupur near Bithiir (Cunningham Anc. Geog. 386). Kharax>arika lias not been 
identified. — (A.M. T, J.) . 

Mr. Fleet translates “ (giving) Garuda-tokens, (surrendering) the enjoyment of their 
own territories.'^ 

s The first three names Devaputra, Sh^hi, and ShiMnushdhi, belong to the Kuskm 
dynasty of Kanishka (a.b. 78). Shahdnush^hi is the oldest, as it appears on the coins from 
Kanishka downwards in the form Shdhandno Shaho (Stein in Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, I. 163). It represents the old Persian title ShaliansMh or king of kings. 
SMhi, answering to the simple Sh^h, appears to he first used alone by Viisudeva (A.u 
128-176). The title of Devaputra occurs first in the inscriptions of Kanishka. In the 
present inscription all three titles .seem to denote- divisions of the Kush in empire in 
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Tlie inscribed pillar is said to bave been set tip by tlie great Captain 
or Dandandyaka named Tilabhattandyaka. 

This important inscription shows that Samudragupta'^s dominions 
included Mathura^ Oudh; Gorakhpur, Allahabad, IBenares, Belidr, 
Tirhut, Bengal, and part of East jputana. The list of Dakhan and 
South Indian kingdoms does not necessarily imply that they formed 
part of Samudragupta’’s territory. Samudragupta may have made a 
victorious campaign to the far south and had the countries recorded in 
the order of his line of march. The order suggests that lie went from 
Belidr, by way of Gaya, to Kosala the country about the modern 
Baipur in the Central Provinces, and from Kosala, by Gan jam and other 
places in the Northern Cirears, as far as K4nchi or Conjeveram forty- 
six miles south-west of Madras. Malwa is shown in the second list as 
a powerful allied kingdom. It does not apppar to have formed part of 
Samudragupta'^s territory nor, unless the Sakas are the Kshatrajms, 
does any mention of Gujardt occur even as an allied state. 

Samudragujita was succeeded by his son Chandragupta II. whose 
mother was the queen Dattadevi. He was the greatest and most power- 
ful king of the Gupta dynasty and added largely to the territory 
left by Samudragupta. His second name Vikramaditya or the Sun of 
Prowess appears on his coins. Like his father Chandragupta II. struck 
gold coins of various types. He was the first Gujita ruler who spread 
his power over Malwa and Gujardt which he apparently took from the 
Kslmtrapas as he was the first Gujpta to strike silver coins and as his 
silver coins of both varieties the eastern and the western are modifi- 
cations of the Kshatiapa type. The expedition which conquered Malwa 
seems to have passed from Allahdbdd by Bundelkhand to BhiM and 
thence to Malwa. An undated inscription in the Udayagiri caves at 
Vidi4a (the modern Besnagar) near Bhilsa records the making of a 
cave of Mahddeva by one ^dba of the Kautsa goira and the family 
name of Virasena, a poet and native of Pataliputra who held the here- 
ditary office of minister of peace and war sandhivigraliilca^ and who is 
recorded to have arrived with the king who was intent iqDon conquering 
the whole earth.-*- A neighbouring cave bears an inscription of a feuda- 
tory of Chandragupta who was chief of Sanakanika.^ The cHePs name 
is lost, but the names of his father Vishnndasa and of his grandfather 
Chhagalaga remain. The date is the eleventh of the bright half of 


India. The title of Shdhi was continued hy the Turks (a.d. 600 ?-900) and Briilimans 
(A.0. 900- 1000) of Ksibul (Albernni, II. 10} and by the Bhahis (Elliot, I. 138) of Aior 
in JSindh {a.d. 490 ’-631). Unless it refers to the last remnants of the Gujardt 
Mahhkshatrapas the word Sfaka seems to he used in a \’-agvie sense in reference to the 
non-Indian tribes of the ISTorth-West frontier. The Murundas may be identified with 
the Murundas of the Native dictionaries, and hence with the people of Lamp^ka or 
Lamghdn twenty miles north-west of JaUldh4d. It is notable that in the fifth century 
A.D. Jayandtha, Malnlriija of Uchchakalpa (not identified) married a Murundadevi 
(Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 128, 131, 136), 

The mention of the king of Sirahala an4 the Island Kings rounds ofi: the geographical 
picture. Possibly after the Chinese fashion presents from these countries may have 
been magnified into tribute* Or Simhala may here stand, not for Ceylon, hut for one 
of the many Simhapuras knowm to Indian geography. Sibor in ICathidvilda, an old 
capital, may possibly be the place I'oferred to. The Island Kings would then he the 
chiefs of Cutch and KdthUvdda. — {A, M, T. J.) 

^ Corp. Ins. lud. III. Ins, 6, ^ Corp^Ins- Ind. HI. Ins, 3. 
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Ashddha Samvatsara 82 (a.b. 401). Prom this Chanclragupta’s con- 
quGst of Vidisa may be dated about Samvatsaiva 80 (a.d. 399) or a 

little earlier, 

A third inscription is on the railing of the great Sanclii stupa. 
It is dated the 4th day of Bhddrapada Sam vat 93 (a.d. 412) and records 
the gift of 25 and something called Isvaravasaka (perhaps a vil- 

lage or a field) to the monks of the great monastery of Kakanadabotasr i 
for the daily maintenance of five hhikshus and the burning of a lamp in 
the ratnagrihci or shrine of the Buddhist triratiiay for the merit of tlie 
supreme king of great kings Chandragupta who bears the popular 
name of Devaraja or god-like.^ The donor a feudatory of Ohandra- 
giipta named Amrakardava is described as having the object of his life 
gratified by the favour of the feet of the supreme ruler of great kings 
the illustrious Chandragupta^ and as showing to the Yvorld the hearty 
loyalty of a good feudatory. Amrakdrdava seems to have been a chief of 
consequence as he is described as winning the flag of glory in numerous 
battles. The name of his kingdom is also recorded. Though it cannot 
now be made out the mention of his kingdom makes it probable that 
he was a stranger come to pay homage to Chandragupta. The 
reference to Chandragupta seems to imply he was the ruler of the land 
while the two other inscriptions show that his rule lasted from about 
80 (a.d. 399) to at least 93 (a.d. 412). During these years Chandra- 
gupta seems to have spread his sway to Ujjain the capital of west Malwa, 
of which he is traditionally called the ruler. From Ujjain by way of 
B^gh and Taiidain the province of Rath he seems to have entered South 
Gujarat and toliave passed from the Broach coast to Kathiavada. He 
' seems to have wrested Kdthidvada from its Kshatrapa rulers as. he is the 
first Gupta who struok silver coins and as his silver coins are of the 
then current Kshatrapa type. On the obverse is the royal bust with 
features copied from the Kshatrapa face and on the reverse is the figure 
of a i)eacoek, probably chosen as the bearer of Kartikasvami the god of 
war. Round the peacock is a. Sanskrit legend. This legend is of two 
varieties. In Central Indian coins it runs : 

# Rf rcRr%;M ^ 

Guptakulasya Mahardjadliiraja Sri Chaiidraguptavikramankasya. 

(Coin) of the king of kings the illustrious Chandragupta Yikramahka>, 
of the family of the illustrious Giipta.^ 

In the very rare Kdthiavada coins^ though they are similai* to the 
I above in style, the legend runs : 

Baramablidgavata Mahdrdjddhiraja Chandragupta Vikramaditya.. 

The great devotee of Vishnu the supreme ruler of great kings, 
the illustrious Chandragupta Vikramaditya.*^ 

Several gold coins of Chandragupta show a young male figure 
behind the king with his right hand laid on the king’s shoulder. 
This youthful figure is apparently Ohandragupta^s son Kumdragiipta 
who may have acted as Yuvaraja during the conquest of Malwa. 


^ Corp: Ins. Iiid. III., Ins. 5.. 

2 Mr. Fleet {Oorp. Ins. Xnd. Ill, Ins. 33) prefers to take DevarAja to be the name of 
C'b aiidragupta’s i ninist er . 

h E., A, S, (N, B.) XXL 120. ^ J. R. A, S, (W. S.J XXL 121. ■ 
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The rareness of Chaiidragupta’s and the commonness of Knmara- 
gupta^s coins in Kathid-vada^. together with the date 90 (a.d. 409) on 
some of Kumaragnpta^s coins mahe it probahle that on their 
conquest his father appointed Kumdragapta yiceroy of Gujardt and 
Kathidvada. 

As the first Gupta was a chief of no great power or influence it is 
probable that though it is calculated from him the Gupta era was 
established not by him but by his grandson the great Chandragupta 
II/ This view is confirmed by the absence of dates on all existing 
coins of Ohandragupta’s father Samudi'agupta. It further seems 
probable that like the Mdlavas in b*Cs 57 and the Kshatrapas in A.n.78 
the occasion on which Chandragupta established the Gupta era was 
his conquest of Malwa. The Gupta era did nofc remain long in use. 
After the fail of Gupta power (A.D. 470) the old Malava era of 
B.c, 57 was revived. The conjecture may ho offered that, in spite of 
the passing away of Gupta power, under his title of Vikramddifcyajr 
the fame of the great Gupta conqueror Chandragupta 11. lived on in 
Malwa and that 5 drawing to itself tales af earlier local champions, the 
name Vikramaditya came to be considered the name of the founder 
of the Malava era.^ 

Working back from Gupta Samvat 80 (a.d* 400) the date of Chand^ 
ragupta^s conquest of Malwa we may allot 1 to 12 (a.i>. 319-3*32) to 
the founder Gupta: 12 to 29 (a.d. 332-349) to Gupta's son Ghatot- 
kacha : 29 to 49 (a.d. 349 -369) to Ghatotkacha^s son Chandragupta 
I.: and 50 to 75 (a.d. 370- 395) to Chandragupta^s powerful son 
Samudragupta who probably had a long reign^ As the latest 
known date of Chandragupta II. is 93 (a.d. 413) and as a Bilsad 
inscription® of his successor Kum^ragupta is dated 96 (a.d. 416) 
the reign of Chandragupta II. may be calculated to have lasted 
during the twenty years ending 95 (a.d. 416). 

^ Mr. Meet (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Introd. 1 30ff ) argu’ea tliait the era was borrowed front 
j^epal after Chandragiii>ta I. married bis Licbcbliavi queen. Dr. Billiler thinks tliere 
is no evidence of this, aitd that the era was started by the Guptas themselves (Vienna 
Or. JI. V. Pt. 3;. 

2 The further suggestion may he offered that if as seems probable Dr. Bhagvftnlal is 
correct in considering Chandragupta II. to he the founder of the Gupta era this higlit 
honour was due not to his conquest of Mtihva but to soiiie su'ccess against the Indo- 
Skythlaiis or S’akas of the l^unjab. The little more than nominal suzerainty claimed 
over the Devputras, Shdhis, and Shillidmlslidhis in Cliandragupta’s father’s inscription’ 
shows that when he came to the throne Chandragupta found the S^aka jwwer practically 
nnbrokon. The absence of reference to conquests is no more complete in the case of 
the Fanj4b than it is in the case of Gujardt or of Kdthiavdda which Chandragupta is 
known to have added to his dominionsi In Kdthiavada, though itot in Gujardt, the 
evidence from coins is stronger than in the Panjdb, Still the discovery of Chandra- 
gfUpta’s coins (J. It, A. S. XXI. 6 note 1) rUisesthe presumptiefii of conquests as far north 
and west as Panxpat and as Ludhidna (in the heart of the Panjdb). Chandragupta’s name' 
Devardja may, as Pandit Bhagvdnlal suggests, be taken from the ^li^aka title Devaputra. 
Further, the use of the name Yikramdditya and of the honorific B'lf is in striking agree- 
tneiit with Berutli’s statement (Sachau, II. 6) that the conqueror of the bhxkas was named- 
Vilcramdditya and that to the conqueror’s name Was added the title S^rf. Mr’. Fleet 
(Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 37 note 2) holds it not Improbable that either Chandragupta I. or ll. 
defeated the Indo-bkythians. The fact that Chandragupta I. was not a ruler of sufficient 
importance to issue coins and that even after his. son Samudragupta’s victories the btikag^ 
remained practically independent make it almost certain that if any subjection ot th<l 
bfakas to the Guptas took place it happened during the reign of Chandragupta XL 
^ Corp* Ins. Imh III. Ins. 10 *• 
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Chandragupia II. was succeeded by liis sob Kunid,ra,giipta whose 
mother was the queen Dhruva-Devl. On KuInA^agIlpta^s coins 
three titles occur : Mahendra^ Mahendra-Yikrama^ and Mahendra- 
ditya. As already noticed the circulation of Kumdragnpta^s coins 
in Kathi^Y^da during his father’s reign makes it probable that on 
their conquest his father appointed him viceroy of Kdthifivj^cla and 
Gujarat. Kumaragupta appears to have succeeded his father about 9d 
(a.b. 416). An inscription at Mankuw^r near Praydga shows he was 
ruling as late as 129 (a.b. 449) and a coin of his dated 130 (a.b. 450) 
adds at least one year to his reign. On the other hand the inscription 
on the Girnar rock shows that in 137 (a.d. 457) his son Skandagupta 
was king. It follows that Kumaragupta’s reign ended between 
130 and 137 (a.d. 4o0 - 457) or about 133 (a.b. 453). 

None of Kiim4ragupta’s four inscriptions gives any historical or 
other details regarding him.^ But the number and the wide distri- 
bution of his coins make it probable that during his long reign ho 
maintained his father’s dominions intact. 

Large numbers of Kum^ragupta’s coins of gold silver and copper 
have been found* The gold which are of various types are inferior 
in workmanship to his fathei'^s coins. The silver and copper coins 
are of two varieties^ eastern and western. ^ Both varieties have on the 
obverse the royal bust in the Kshatrapa style of dress. In the western 
pieces the bust is a copy of the moustached Kshatrapa face with a 
corrupted version of the corrupt Greek legend used by the Kshatrapas. 
The only difference between the obverses of the Western Gupta and 
the Kshatrapa coins is that the date is in the Gupta instead of in the 
Kshatrapa era. On the reverse is an ill formed peacock facing front 
as in Chandragupta II.-’s coins. The legend runs : 

Paraniabli^gavata Mahardjddliirdja S'!! Kumdragupta 
Mahendraditja. 

The great Yaishnava the supreme ruler of great kings, 
the illustrious Kumdragupta Mahendraditya.® 

In Kumdragupta’s eastern silver and copper coins the bust on 
the obverse has no moustache nor is there any trace of the corrupt 
Greek legend. The date is in front of the face in perpendicular 
numerals one below the other instead of behind the head as in the 
Kshatrapa and Western Kumaragupta coins. On the reverse is a 
W’-ell-carved peacock facing front with tail feathers at full stretch. 
Bound the peacock runs the clear cut legend : 

Yijitiivaniravanipati Kumdragupto devam Jayati. 

This legend is hard to translate. It seems to mean : 

Kumaragupta, lord of the earth, who had con q tiered tli© 
kings of the earth, conquers the Beva. 


^ Corp. Ins. lad* III. Ins. 8, 9, 10 and Ih 


2 J* K* A* S. (K* Sd XXL m. 
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Probably tlie Dera wliose name suggested tbe antitliesis between 
the kings o£ the earth and the gods was one of the Devaputra family 
of Indo-Skyfchian rulers/ 

Kum^ragupta was succeeded by his son Skandagupta; An 
inscription of his on a pillar at Bhitari near Saidpur in Ghazipur 
bearing no date shows that on his father’s death Skandagupta had 
a hard struggle to establish liis power/ The text runs : By whom 
when he rose to fix fast again the shaken fortune of his house, three 
months^ were spent on the earth as on abed/’ an apparent reference 
to flight and wanderings. A doubtful passage iu the same inscrip- 
tion seems to show that he was opposed by a powerful king named 
Pushyamitra on whose back he is said to have set his left foot/^ The 
inscription makes a further reference to the troubles of the family 
stating that on re-establishing the shaken fortune of his house 
Skandagupta felt satisfied and went to see bis weeping afflicted 
mother. Among the enemies with whom Skandagupta had to contend 
the inscription mentions a close conflict with the Hiinas that is the 
Ephthalites, Thetals, or White Huns.^ Verse 3 of Skandagupta’s 
Girn^' inscription confirms the reference to struggles stating that 
on the death of his father by his own might he humbled his enemies 
to the earth and established himself. As the Girnar inscription is 
dated 136 (a.d. 456) and as Kumaragiipta’s reign ended about 184, 
these troubles and difficulties did not last for more than two years. 
The Girnar inscription further states that on establishing his power 
he conquered the earth, destroyed the arrogance of his enemies, and 
appointed governors in all provinces. For Sur^shtra he selected a ^ 
governor named Parnadatta aud to Parnadabta’s son Ohakrapalita he 
gave a share of the management placing him in charge of J un%adh 
city. During the governorship of Parnadatta the Sudarsifna lake 
close to Junagadh, which had been strongly rebuilt in the time of the 
Kshatrapa Rudrad^man (a.b. 150), again gave way during the dark 
sixth of Bhidrapada of the year 1 36 (A. d. 456), The streams Palasini 
Sikata and Vilasini® burst through the dam and flowed unchecked. 
Repairs were begun on the first of bright QrUhma 137 (a.d. 457) and 
finished in two months. The new dam is said to have been 100 cubits 


^ J. E. A. S. (K, S.) XXI. 12(>. That Kiimdragupta^s two successors, Skandagupta 
and Budhagupta, use the same phrase devam jayati makes the exj)laiiation in the text 
douhtful. As Mr. Smith (Ditto) suggests demm is probably a mistake for devOi mean- 
ing His Majesty. The legend would then run ; Kumaraguptadeva lord of the earth 

is triumphant. Dr. Bhagvdnlal Would have preferred devo (see page 70 note 2) 

but could not neglect the anusrdra.--- (A. M. T. J.) ^ Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 13. 

" Mr. Elect (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 53, 55) reads 7iUci triydmd’^ and translates “a 
(whole) night was spent.” Dr, Bhagv.lnldl read “ nitds trirndsdlt.** 

Mr. Fleet finds that Pushyamitra is the name of a tribe not of a king. Ho. YI. 
of Dr. Bilhlcr's Jain inscriptions from Mathura (Ep. Ind. I, S78ff) mentions a 
Piishyamitriya-kula of the Ydranagana, which is also referred to in Bhadrabahu’s 
Kalpa-sntra (Jacobi’s Edition, 80), but is there referred to the ClHraiia-gaiia, no doubt a 
misreading for the Ydrana of the inscription. Dr. Buhler points out that Varana is the 
old name of Bulandshahr in the Xorth-West Provinces, so that it is there that we must 
look for the power that first weakened the Guptas. — fA. M, T. J.) 

® See V. ds St. Martin’s Essay, Les Huns Blancs ; Speclit in Journal Asiaticpie 
Oct. - Dec. 1883 and below page 74. 

® In Endraddman’s inscription the Pal-is'ini is mentioned, and also the Suvarna- 
sikatls and the other rivers,” In Skandagupta’s inscription Mr. Fleet translate® 
BikataviUslni as an adjective agreeing with PaU^inL 
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long by 68 cubits broad and 7 men or about 38 feet high. The proliable 
site of the lake is in the west valley of the Girnar hill near what is 
called Bhavaiiatha^s pass.^ The inscription also records the making 
, of a temple of Vishnu in the neighbourhood by Cliakrapalita^ which 
'was probably on the site of the modern Damodar^s Mandir in the 
Bhavanatha pass^ whose imago is of granite and is probably as old as the 
Guptas. A new temple was built in the fifteenth century during the 
rule of Maiidalika the last Chucldsama ruler of Jun^gadh. At the time 
of the Musalnlan conquest (a.d. 1484^) as violence was feared the images 
were removed and buried, Maudalika'^s temple was repaired by Amarji 
Divan of Junagadh (1759 -"1784#). It was proposed to make and con- 
secrate new images. But certain old images of Vishnu were found in 
digging foundations for the enclosure wall and were consecrated. Two 
of these images were taken by Girnara Brahmans and consecrated in the 
names of Baladevji and Revati in a neighbouring tem 2 )le specially built 
for them. Of the orig-inal temple the only trace is a pilaster built into 
the wall to the right as one enters. The style and carving are of the 
Gupta period. 

As almost all the Gupta coins found in Cutch are Skandagupta^s and 
very few are Kum^ragupta^s^ Skandagupta seems to have added Cutcli 
to the provinces of Gujarit and Eiathiavada inherited from his father. 
In Kathidvdda Skandagupta^s coins are rare, apparently because of 
the abundant currency left by his father which was so popular in 
Kathiavada that fresh Kumdragupta coins of a degraded type were 
issued as late as Valabhi times. 

Like his father^ Skandagupta issued a gold coinage in his eastern 
dominions but no trace of a gold currency apjDears in the west. Like 
Kumaragupta-’s his silver coins were of two varieties, eastern and 
western. The eastern coins have on the obverse a bust as in Ivunlilra- 
gupta'^s coins and the date near the face. On the reverse is a peacock 
similar to Kumciragupta^s and round the peacock the legend ; 

Vijitiivaniravanipati jayati devam Skandagupto’y^^^. 

This king Skandagupta who having conquered the earfch courpiers the Dova.“ 

Skanclagupta^s western coins are of three varieties, one the same as the 
western coins of Kumaragupta, a second with a bull instead of a peacock 
on the reverse, and a third with on the reverse an altar with one upriglit 
and two side jets of water. Coins of the first two varieties are 
found both in Gujarat and in Kathidviicla. The third water- |et variety 
is peculiar to Cutch and is an entirely new feature in the western 
Gupta coinage. On the reverse of all is the legend : 

Paramahh%avata Maliarajadhir4ja Skandagupta lOamaditya. 

The gi’eat Vaislmava the supreme ruler of great kings, 

Skandagupta the Sun of Prowess.^ 

^Bemains of the dam were discovered in 1890 by Ivliin Bahildiir Ardcsir 
Jamsetji Special lAvdn of Juniiga<pi. The site is somewhat nearer Jnnagadh than Br, 
BhagvanMl supposed. Details are given in Jour, B. B. B. A. S. XVIII. Number 48 
page 47. 

^The'TreaHhig is to be preferred but the wiusvdra is clear both on these coins 
and on tlie coins of his father. For these coins see J. B. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. fh IV 4. 

3 J. E. A* S. (H. B.) XXL Fh IV, 697. 
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The beginning of Skanclagnpta^s reign has been placed about Gupta 
133 or A,D. 453 : his latest known date on a coin in General Cunning- 
hani'^s collection is Gupta 149 or A.i). 469.^ 

With Skandagupta the regular Gupta succession ceases.^ The next 
Gupta is Biidhagupta who has a pillar inscription^ in a temple at Eran in 
the Saugor district dated 165 (a.d. 485) and silver coins dated Sanivat 
174 and 180 odd (a.d. 494 - 500 odd). Of Budhagnpta^s relation or 
connection with Skandagupta nothing is known. That he belonged to 
the Gupta dynasty appears from his name as well as from his silver coins 
which are dated in the Gupta era and are the same in style as the eastern 
coins of Skandagupta. On the obverse is the usual bust as iu Skanda- 
giipta^s coins with the date (174^ 180 odd) near the face. On the reverse 
is the usual peacock and the legend is the same as Skaiidagupta^s : 

Devaiii jayati vijitavaniravanipati Budhagupto. 

The king the illustrious Budliagupta wlio lias conquered the earth 
conquers the Deva.”* 

Since the coins are dated Samvat 174 and 180 odd (a.d. 494 and 500 
odd) and the inseri 2 )tion^s date is 165 (a.d. 485) the inscription may be 
taken to belong to the early part of Budhagupta^s reign the beginning 
of which may be allotted to about 160-162 (a.d, 480-482). As this 
is more than ten years later than the latest known date of Skandagupta 
(G. 149 a.d.469) either a Gupta of whom no trace remains must have 
intervened or the twelve blank years must have been a time of political 
change and disturbance. The absence of any trace of a gold currency 
suggests that Budhagiipta had less power than his predecessors. The 
correctness of this argument is placed beyond doubt by the pillar 
inscription oiDposite the shrine in the Eran temple where instead of his 
predecessor's title of monarch of the whole earth Budhagupta is styled 
protector of the land between the Jamna (Kalindi) and the Narbada 
implying the loss of the whole territoiy to the east of the Jamna.^ In 
the west the failure of Gupta power seems still more complete. 
Neither in Gujarat nor in Kathiavada has an inscription or even a 
coin been found mth a reference to Budhagupta or to any other Gupta 
ruler later than Skandagupta (G. 149 a.d. 469). The j)illar inscription 
noted above which is of the year 165 (a.d. 455) and under the rule 
of Budhagupta states that the pillar was a gift to the temple by 
Bhaiiya Vishnu and his brother Mdtri Vishnu who at the time of the 
gift seem to have been local Brahman governors. A second inscrip- 
tion on the lower part of the neck of a huge Boar or Varaha image 
in a corner shrine of the same temj)le records that the image was com- 
pleted on the tenth day of Phalguna in the first year of the reign of 


*Tlie known dates, of Skandagupta are 136 and 137 on liis Gimar inscription, 141 in 
his pillar inscription at Kahaon in Gorakhpur, and 146 in his Indor-Kiiera copperplate. 
TIio coin dates given by General Cunningham are 144, 146, and 149. 

2 But see below page 73. 

^ jDr. Bhagvanlal examined and copied the original of this inscription. It has since 
been published as Number 19 in Mr. Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 

4J. R. A. S (N. S.) XXLU34, 

® It is now known that the main Gupta line continued to rule in Magadha. See 
page 73 below. ■ , 
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Toramana tie stipreme rnler of great kings and was tlie gift of tie 
same Dianya Vishnu whose brother Mdtri \ishnu is described as gone 
to heaven.^ Since Matri was alive in the Budhagiipta and was dejid 
in the Toramdna inscription it follows that Toramana was later than 
Budhagupta. His name and his new era show that Toramana was^ not 
a Gupta. A further proof that Toramana wrested the kingdom from 
Budhagupta is that except the change of ei’a and that the bust turns 
to the left instead of to the right, Toramana^s silver coins are directly 
adapted from Gupta coins of the eastern type. 

Certain coin dates seem at variance wnth the view that Toramana 
flourished after Budhagupta, On several coins the date 52 is 
clear. As Toramana^s coins are copies of the coins of Kumaragupta 
and Skandagupta and as most of these coins have a numeral for one 
hundred the suggestion may be offered that a one dropped out in 
striking Toramana^ s die and that this date should read 152 not 52. 
Accepting this view Toramdna-^s date would be 152 (a.d. 472} that is 
immediately after the death of Skandagupta, 

The Gwalior inscription^ mentions prince Mihirakula as the son of 
Toramana and a second inscription from a well in Mandasor^ dated 
Mdlava Samvat 589 (a.b, 533) mentions a king named Yas'odharman who 
was ruler of Malwa when the well was built and who in a second 
Mandasor inscription^ is mentioned as having conquered Mihirakula. 
This would separate Mihirakula from his father Toramdna (a.d. 471) 
by more than sixty years. In explanation of this gap it may be 
suggested that the [1]52 (a.d. 472) coins were struck early in Tora- 
manats reign in honour of his conquest of the eastern Gupta territory. 
A reign of twenty years would bring Toramdua to 177 (a.d. 497)* 
The Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula is in the fifteenth year of his 
reign that is on the basis of a succession date of 177 (a.b.497) in 
Gupta 192 (a.d. 512), An interval of five years would bring Yaso- 
dharman^s conquest of Mihhakula to 197 (a.b. 517). This would place 
the making of the well in the twenty-first year of MihirakuWs reign. 

After Budhagupta neither inscription nor coin shows any trace of 
Gui^ta supremacy in Mdlwa, An Eraii inscrq^tion^ found in 1869 
on a Jmp<35--shaped stone, with the representation of a woman 
performing soMf records the death in battle of a king Goparaja 
who is mentioned as the daughter's son of Sarabhara ja and appears 
to have been the son of king Madhava. Much of the inscription 
is lost. What remains records the passing to heaven of the deceased 
king in the very destructive fight with the great warrior {prav fra) 
Bhanugupta brave as Pdrtha. The inscription is dated the seventh of 
dark Bhadrapada Gupta 191 in words as well as in numerals that is 
in A.D. 511. This Bhanugiijpta would be the successor of Budhagupta 
ruling over a petty Mdlwa principality which lasted till nearly the 
time of the great Harshavardhana the beginning of the seventh century 
(A.D. 607-650),,as a Devagupta of Mdlwa is one of Rajyavardhana^s 
rivals in the Sriharshacharita. While Gupta power failed in Malwa 


^ Published by Mr, Fleet Corp, Ins. Incl. Ill, Ins. 36. 

2 Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins, 3T, ^ Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins, So. 
^ Fleet Corp, Ins.- Ind, III, Ini S3, « Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind, III. Ins, 20 
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and disappeared from Western India a fresh braneli of the Guptas rose 
in Magadha or Behar and under Naragupta Baladitya, perhaps the 
founder of the eastern branch of the later Gupta dynasty, attained the 
dignity of a gold coinage.^ 

[Though the history of their last years is known only in fraginentSj 
chiefly from inscriptions and coins, little doubt remains regarding 
the power which first seriously weakened the early Guptas. The 
Bhitari stone pillar of Skandagupta ^ speaks of his restoring the 
fortunes of his family and conquering the Pushyamitras and also 
of his joining in close conflict with the Hiipas.^ Unfortunately the 
Bhitari inscription is not dated. The Jun^acih inscription, which 
bears three dates covering the period between A. d. 455 and 458/ 
mentions pride-broken enemies in the country of the Mlechchhas 
admitting Skandagupta's victory. That the Miechchhas of this 
passage refers to the Huns is made probable by the fact that it does 
not appear that the Pushyamitras were Miechchhas while they 
and the Huns ai^e the only enemies whom Skandagupta boasts 
either of defeating or of meeting in close conflict. It may therefore 
be assumed that the Huns became known to Skandagupta before 
a.d.*455. As according to the Chinese historians® the White Huns 
did not cross the Osus into Baktria before A.n. 452, the founding 
of the Hun capital of Badegliis® may be fixed between A.D. 452 and 
455. As the above quoted inscriptions indicate that the Huns were 
repulsed in their first attempt to take part in Indian politics the dis-? 
turbances during the last years of Kumaragupta s reign were probably 
due to some tribe other than the Huns. This tribe seems to have been 
the Pushyamitras whose head-quarters would seem to have been in 
Northern India. Some other enemy must have arisen in Mai w a 


^ On IJraragupta see below page 77, and for Ms coins J, B. A, S. (IN'. S.) XXL note FL 
in. 11, 2 JbUeet^s Gorp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 13 lines 10 and 15. 

^ The Pushyamitras seem to have been a long established tribe like the Taudheyas 
(above page 37). During the reign of Kanishka (a.jd. 78 - 93) Pushyamitras were settled 
in the neighbourhood of Bulandshahr and at that time had already given their name to a 
Jain sect. 

The sense of the inscription is somewhat doubtful. Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. Ilf. 
page 62) translates : Whose fame, moreovei% even (his) enemies in the countries of the 

Miechchhas having their pride broken down to the very root announce with the 

words ‘ Verily the victory has been achieved by Mm.’ Prof. Peterson understands tlic 
meaning to be that Bkandagupta’s Indian enemies were forced to retire beyond the borders 
of India among friendly Miechchhas and in a foreign land admit that the renewal of their 
conflict with Skandagupta w^as beyond hope. The retreat of Skandagupta’ s Indian enemies 
to the Miechchhas suggests the Miechchhas are the Hun as that is the White Huns who 
were already in power on the Indian border, whom the enemies had previously in vain 
brought as allies into India to help them against Skandagupta. This gives exactness to 
the expression used in Skandagupta’s Bhitari inscription (Corp. Ins. Ind. HI. Number 
13 page 56) that he joined in close conflict with the Hunas ...... among enemies, 

as if in this conflict the Hiuias w^ere the allies of enemies rather than the enemies 
themselves. For the introduction into India of foreign allies, compare in b.c. 327 
(MeCrindle’s Alexander in India, 412) the king of Taxila, 34 miles north-west of lidwal- 
pindi, sending an embassy to Baktria to secure Alexander as an ally against Porus of 
the Gujarat country. And (Ditto, 409) a few years later (b,o. 310) the Forth Indian 
Malayaketu allying himself with Yavanas in his attack on Pdtalipiitra or Patna, 

Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 14 line 4. 

^ T’onngtien quoted by Specht in Journal Asiatique for Oct. - Dec. 1883. 

^ Badeghis is the modern Badhyr the upper plateau between the IMerv and the Herat 
rivers. The probable site of the capital of the White Huns is a little north of Herat. 
See Marco Polo’s Itineraries No. I. ; Yule’s Marco Polo, I. xxxii. 
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since tlie terms of Parnadatta^s appointment to Suraslitra in A.D. 
,455-6 suggest that country had been lost to the Gupta empire and 
re-conquered by Skandagupta whicii would naturally be the case if 
a rival state bad arisen in Malwa and been overtlirowm by that king. 
So far as is known the Huns made no guccessfiii attack on the 
Gupta empire during the lifetime of Skandagupta w^hose latest 
date is A.n, 468-9. It is not certain who succeeded Skandagupta. 
His brother Pura(or Sthira-)gupta ruled in or near Magadha. But 
it is not certain whether he was the successor or the rival of Skanda- 
gupta. ^ That Skandagupta’s inscriptions" are found in the Fatim 
district in the east ^ and in Kathi^vd da in the west^ suggests that 
during his life the empire was not divided nor does any one of his 
inscriptions hint at a partition. The probability is that Skandagupta 
was succeeded by his brother Para gnpta, who again was followed 
by his son Narasimhagupta and his grandson KuiMragiipta IL"^ 


Among the'^'northe^uiers who with or shortly after the Pushya- 
mitras shared? in the overthrow of Gupta power two names, a 
father and a sou, Toraroana and Mihirakula are prominent. It is 
not certain that these kings were Hunas by race. Their tribe were 
aloiost certainly his rivals’ allies whom Skandagopta’s Bhitari and 
Junagadh inscriptions style the one Ednas the other Mlechchhas.® 
On one of Toramdna^s coins Mr. Meet reads ® the date 52 which he 
interprets as a regnal date. This though not impossible is somewhat 
unlikely. The date of MihirakuWs succession to his father is fixed 
somewhere about A.D, In the neighbourhood of G\valior he 

reigned at least fifteen years.^ The story of Mihiraknla’s interview 
with Baladitya’s mother and his long subsequent history^ indicate that 
when he came to the throne he was a young man probably not more 
than 25. If his father reigned fifty-two years he must have been at 
least 70 when he died and not less than 45 when Mihiz^akula was born. 
As Mihirakula is known to have bad at least one younger brother, it 
seems probable that Toramdna came to the throne a good deal later 
than Am. 460 the date suggested by Mr. Fleet.^^ The date 52 
on Toramana^s coins must therefore refer to some event other than 
his own accession. The suggestion may be offered that that event 
was the establishment of the White Huns in Baktria and the 
founding of their capital Badeghis/” which, as fixed above between 
A.n. 452 and 455, gives the very suitable date of A.n. 504 to 507 for 
the 52 of Toram^na's coin. If this suggestion is correct a farther 
identification follows. The Chinese ambassador Sungyun (A.n. 520)^-^ 


1 See tlie Gliazipur Seal. Smith & Hcernle, J. A. S. Ben. LVIII. 84ff. and Fleet Ind 
Ant. XIX. 224jBE. Bihar Ins. Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. II L Ins 12 

3 Junagadh Inscrip. Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. HI. Ins. 14. See note I above 
® tee above notes 1 and 2. 6 XVIII. 225. 

Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Introdn. 12. s pfeet’s Corn, Ins. Ind. Ins 3/ line 4 
s M’s Buddhist Eecords, 1. 169-172 and Edjataranginf, 1. 289 - 326 quoted bv Flee 
in Ind. Ant. XV, 247 - 249. 

“ Beale’s Hiuen Tsiang, I. 169 -17L As Mr. Fleet sn^ests the younger brother i 
possibly tbe Chandra reteed to in Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 32 lino 5 and Introd. i; 
and 140 note 1. » Ind. Ant. XIII. 230 and Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Introdn. 12. 

: Asiatiqne for Oct. - Dec, 1883. Histoire des Wei. 

1 ' Beal s Buddhist Records, I, c. - cii. 
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describes an interview with the king of Gandh^ra whose family 
Sangjmii notices was established in power by the Ye-tha, that is the 
Ephthalites or White Haiis^ two generations before his time.- 
Mihirakiila is known to have ruled in Gandhdra^ and Snngyun^s 
description of the king^s pride and activity agrees well with other 
records of Mihiraknla^s character. It seems therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the warlike sovereign who treated Snugyan and the 
name of his Imperial mistress with sneh scant courtesy was no 
other than the meteor Mihirakula. If Snngyuii is correct in stating 
that Mihirakiila was the third of his line the dynasty must have 
been established about a.d. 460. Beal is in doubt whether the 
name Lae-lih given by Sungyun^ is the family name or the name 
of the founder. As a recently deciphered inscription shows Tora- 
mana\s family name to have been Jauvla^At seems to follow that 
Lae-lih, or whatever is the correct transliteration of the Chinese 
characters, is the name of the father of Toramana. Sungyun’s 
reference to the establishment of this dynasty sug'gests they were 
not White Huns but leaders of some subject tribe. That this 
tribe was settled in Baktria perhaps as far south as Kabul before the 
arrival of the White Huns seems probable. The Hindu or Persian 
influence notable in the tribal name Maitraka and in the personal 
name Mihirakula seems unsuited to Hiinas newly come from the 
northern frontiers of China and proud of their recent successes.® 
Chinese records, show*^ that the tribe who preceded the White 
Huns in Baktria and north-east Persia., and who about a.d. 350-400 
destroyed the power of Kitolo the last of the Kushdns, were the 
Yuan- Yuan or Jouen-Jouen whom Sir H. Howorth identifies with 
the Avars.® To this tribe it seems on the whole probable that 


^ Beal’s Buddhist Becords, I. xcix.-c. 

2 Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. l7l. Hiuen Tsiang^s statement (Ditto) that Mihirakiila 
conquered Gaiidhara after his cai>tiii*8 "by BdMditya may refer to a recoiiquest from his 
brother, perhaps the Chandra referred to in note 10 on. page 74. 

^ Beal’s Buddhist Records (I. c.) suggests that Lae-lih is the founder's name : in his 
note 50 he seems to regard Lae -lih as the family name, 

^ Biihler. Ep. Ind. I. 238. Dr. Bllhler hesitates to identify the Toramina of this 
inscription ivith Mihirakula’s father;. 

^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. scis. - c. This is the- kingdom which the Ye-tha 
destroyed and afterwards set up Lae-lih to^be king over the country. 

® Maitraka is a S^anskritised form of Mihira and this again is perhaps an adaptation 
of the mdespread and well-known Western Indian tribal name Mer or Med. Compare 
Fleet's Coiq), Ins. Ind. III. 326 - 327. It is to be remembered that the name of the- emperor 
then (a.u. 450 - 500) ruling the White Huns was IChushna’wdz, a Pereian name, the 

Happy Cherisher The emperor’s Persian name, Mihirakula’s reported (Darmsteter 

Jl. Asiatique, X. 70 n. 3) introduction of Magi into Kashmir, and the inaptness of Mihira- 
kula as a personal name give weight to Mr. Fleet’s suggestion (Ind. Ant. XV. 245 - 25'2) 
that Mihiraknla is pure Persian. The true form may then be Mihiragula, that is Sun 
Bose, a name which the personal beauty of the prince may have gained him. * I have 
heard of my son’s wisdom and beauty and wisb once to see bis face ’ said the fate- 
reading mother of king Baidditya (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 169} when the captive 
Mihirakula was led before her his young head for very shame shrouded in his cloak. 

^ Specht in Jour. Asiatique 1883 II. 335 and 348. 

® J. R. A, S. XXI. 721. According to other accounts (Ency. Brit. IX. Ed. Art. Turk, 
page 658) a portion of the Jouen-Jouen remained in Eastern Asia, where, till a.d. 55*2, 
they were the masters of the Tuhkiu or Turks, who then overthrew their masters and 
about ten years later (a.d. 560) crushed the ijower of the White Huns. 
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Lae-lili the father of Toramana belonged.^ At the same time, 
thoagh perhaps not themselves White Hnns^ the details regarding 
Toramana and Mihiraknla so nearly cover the fifty years (a.d. 
470-530) of Hiina ascendancy in North India that, as was in 
keeping with their position in charge of his Indian oiitpostj the 
White Hmi emperor Khiishn^waa, while himself engaged in Central 
Asia and in Persia (a.d, 460-500),^ seems to have entrusted the 
conquest of India to Toramana and his son Mihirakula. Of the 
progress of the mixed Yuan-yuan and White Hun invaders in 
India few details are available. Iheir ascendancy in the nortii 
seems to have been too complete to allow of opposition, and Hunas 
were probably closely associated with the Maitraka or Meliara 
conquest of Kathiavacla (a.b. 480-520). The southern fringe 
of the IVhite Hun dominions, the present Sangor district of the 
Central Provinces, seems to have been the chief theatre of war, a 
debateable grouiidHoetween the Guptas, Toramana, and the Malwa 
chiefs. To the east of Stegor the Guptas succeeded in maintaining 
their power until at least a.d. 528-9.® To the west of Saiigor the 
Guptas held Eran in A.n, 484-5.^ About twenty years later (a.d. 
505)^ Eran was in the hands of Toramana, and in A.D. 510-11 
BUanngupta® fought and apparently won a battle at Bran, 

Mihirakula’s accession to the throne may perhaps be fixed at 
A.D. 512. An inscription of Yasodharman, the date of which cannot 
be many years on either side of a.d. 532-3, claims to have 
enforced the submission of the famous Mihirakula whose power had 
established itself on the, tiaras of kings and who had hitherto bowed 
his neck to no one but Siva. In spite of this defeat Mihirakula held 
Gwalior and the inaccessible fortress of the Himalayas.^ These 
dates give about a.d, 620 as the time of Mihirakula’s greatest power, 
a result wiiich suggests that the GoIIas, whom, about a.d. 520, the 
Greek merchant Cosmas Indikopleustes heard of in the ports of 
Western India as the supreme ruler of Northern India was Kulla 
or Mihirakula."^' 

Regarding the history of the third destroyers of Gupta power 
in Malwa, inscriptions show that in a.d. 437-8, under Bumaragiipta, 
Bandhuvarman son of Vishnuvarman ruled as a local kino* 


iTlie name Jonen-Jouen seems to agree with ToramAiia’s surname Jaiivla ancUviththe 
Jnvia whom Cosmas Indikopleustes (A.i),520-535} places to the north-east of 
Frianlx’s Indian Travels, 220. 

3 Eawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 811 - 349. » J’leet’sOorp.Ins.Infl.III Ins ihu. i 

^ Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 19 lino 2. = Fleet's Corn. Ins. Ind III W «« ' ' 

: Fleet’s Corp, Ins. Ind. Ill Ins 20 ^ Keefs Corp. ij. llLui'st 

® Fleet s Corp, Ins. Ind. Ill, and Ind. Ant. XVIIL 210. 

Pi'ianlx’s lndfe,n Travels, 222. Compare Yule’s Catliay, I. otex. : Mioncs’ p.,tr 
Gr. 88 page 450 For the use of Kula for Mihirakula, the' second half for the nio e 
compare l! leet’s Corp. Ins. Ind III. 8 note. As regards the change from Kula to Gniul 
it is to he noted that certain of Mihiraknla’s own coins (ind.Ant.XV 249) bave the ft ™ 
Gula not KuM, and that thk ^ees wdtt the sugpstion (page TS note 6) that the true forn 
of the name is the Persian Mihiragula Eose of the Sun. Of tliis Gollas, who like ’tfihirn^ 
kula, was the type of conqueror round whom legends gather, Cosmas savs (R-ianlx wof. 
Besides a great force of cavalry GoHas could bring hito the field *>000 eler)irtnts''“in 
large were his armies that once when toieging an inland town defended by a watorYosse 
his men horses and elephants drank the water and m=irchcd in drv.c:i,nU 
■v> FlecPs Corp. Ins. Inti HI.,. Ia4 18, ‘ '' ' 
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Possibly Bandliuvarman aftei'wards threw off his allegiance to 
the Guptas and thereby caused the temporary loss of Surdshtra 
towards the end of Kumaragupta^s reign. Nothing further is 
recorded of the rulers of Malwa nntil the reign of Yaiodharman 
in A.D. 533-4/ It has been supposed that one of Yafodharmaii^s 
inscriptions mentioned a king Vishnu vardh ana but there can 
be little doubt that both names refer to the same person.^ The 
name of Yasodharman’s tribe is unknown and his crest the 
miUkara has not been satisfactorily explained/ Mandasor ^ in 
Western Mai wa^ where all his inscriptions have been found/ must 
have been a centre of YasodbarmaiVs power. Yasodharman boasts^ 
of conquering from the Brahmaputra to mount Mahendra and from 
the Himalayas to the Western Ocean. In the sixth century only 
one dynasty could claim such widespread power. That dynasty is 
the famous family of Ujjain to which belonged the well known 
Vikram^ditya of the Nine Gems. It may be conjectured not only 
that Yasodharman belonged to this family but that Yasodharman 
was the great VikramMitya himself.^ 

The dijBScult question remains by whom was the power of 
Mihirakula overthrown. Yasodharman claims to have subdued 
Mihirakula^ who^ he distinctly says, had never before been de- 
feated/ On the other hand, Hiuen Tsiang ascribes Mibirakula’s 
overthrow to a Baladitya of Magadha.® Coins prove that BaMibya® 
was one of the titles of Narasimhagupta grandson of Kumd,ragupta I. 
(a,d.417-453) who probably ruled Magadha as his sons seal was 
found in the Ghazipur district. If Hiuen Tsiang’s story is accepted 
a slight chronological difficulty arises in the way of this identifica- 
tion. It is clear that Mihirakula’s first defeat was at the hands of 
Yasodharman about a.d. 530. His defeat and capture by BaUditya 
must have been later. As Skandagupta^s reign ended about A.i). 470 
a blank of sixty years has to be filled by the two reigns of his brother 
and his nephew This, though not impossible, suggests caution in 
identifying B^Mditya. According to Hiuen Tsiang Baladitya was a 
feudatory of Mihirakula who rebelled against him when he began to 
persecute the Buddhists, Hiuen Tsiang notices that, at the interces- 
sion of his own mother, Baladitya spared lllihirakula’s life and allowed 
him to retire to Kashmir, He further notices that Mihirakula 
and his brother were rivals and his statement suggests that 
from Kaslimir Mihirakula defeated his brother and recovered 
Gandhd.ra. The ascendancy of the White Huns cannot have lasted 
long after Mihirakula. About a.d. 560 the power of the White 
Huns was crushed between the combined attacks of the Persians 
and Turks/ 2 _(^^ t. J,.)] 


^ Fleet’s Corp. Ins, Ind. III. Ins. 33- 35. 

2 Fleet’s Corp. Ins, Ind. III. Ins. 35 line o. ^ Fleet^s Corp. Ins. Iiid. III. 151. note 4. 
^ H. Lat. 24° 3' ; E. Long. 75® 8'. ® Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. Ill, Ins. 33 line 6. 

^ This has already been suggestedhy Genl. Cunningham, Num. Chron. {3rd Ser.), VIII, 
41, Dr. Hcernle (J. B. A. S. LVIII. lOOff) has identified Yasodharman with Vikrama-. 
ditya’s son ^iladitva Pratdpa^ila. ^ Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins, 33 line 6, 

® Beal’s Buddhist Eecords, 1. 169. ® Hcernle in J. B. A. S. LVIII. 97. 

See Smith and Hcernle J. B. A. S. LVIII. 84; and Fleet Ind. Ant. XIX. 224,, 
Hcernle makes light of this difficulty: J. B. A. S. LVIIL 97. 

B^wlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 420, 420. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE VALABHIS 

(A.x>. 509-766.) 

The ValabM dynasty, which succeeded tlie Guptas in Gujarat and 
KatHavada, take their name from their capital in the east of Katina viula 
about twenty miles west' of Bhavnagar and about twenty-five^ miles 
north of the holy Jain hill of Satrunjaya. The modern name of alabhi 
is Valeh. It is impossible to say whether the modern Yaleli is a eorriip- 
tion of Valahi the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Yalabiii or whether 
Valabhi is Sanskritised from a local original ^^aleh. The form alahi 
oeenrs in tlie^wfTtings of Jinaprabhasnri a learned Jain of the thirteoiitli 
century who deseribes'^S atrunjaya as in the Yalahaka proraiee. A 
town in the ehiefship of Yaleli now occupies the site of old Yalabiii/ 
whose ruins lie buried below thick layers of black earth and silt under 
the modem town and its neighbourhood. The only remains of old 
buildings are tbe large foundation bricks of which, except a few new 
houses, the whole of Valeh is built. The absence of stone supports the 
theory that the buildings of old Valabhi were of brick and wood. Id 
1872 when the site was examined the only stone remains ■were a few 
scattered Lingas and a well-polished life-size granite Nandi or bull 
lying near a modern MaMdeva temple. Diggers for old bricks liave 
found copper pots and copperplates and small Buddhist relic shrines 
with earthen |)ots and clay seals of the seventh century. 

The ruins of Valabhi show few signs of representing a large or 
important city. The want of sweet water apparently unfits the site for 
the capital of so larg^e a kingdom as Valablii. Its choice as capital was 
probably due to its being a harbour on the Bliavnagar creek. Since 


^ Mr, VajeshanEar Gavrisliankar, Bivdn of Bhdvnagar, has made a collection of 
articles found hi Valablii. The colHection includes clay seals of four varieties and of 
about the seventh century with the Buddhist formula Ye Blidnna hetu Pmhhavd : a 
small earthen tope with the same formula imprinted on its base with a seal ; beads and 
ring stones nangB of several varieties of aklh or caiuielian and sphatik or coral some 
finished others half finished showing that as in modern Cambay the polishing of carnelians 
was a leading industry in early Valabhi. One circular figure of the size of a half 
rupee carved in black stone has engraved upon it the - letters ma to in characters of 
about the second century.* A royal seal found by Colonel Watson in Va]eh bears on 
it an imperfect inscription of four lines in characters as old as Dhruvasena I. (a.d. 
526). This seal contains the names of three generations of kings,, two of which the 
grandfather and grandson read Ahivarmman and Pushyana all three being called 
Maharaja or The dynastic name is lost. The names on these moveable 

objects need not belong to Valabhi history. Still that seals of the second and fifth 
centuries have been discovered in Valabhi shows the place was in existence before the 
founding of the historical Valablii kingdom. A further proof of the age of the city is the 
mention of it in the Hathdsarit-s^gara a comparatively modem work but of very old 
materials. To this evidence of age, with much hesitation, may be added Balai Ftolemv’s 
name for Gopnjlth point which suggests that as early as the second century Valeh or 
Baleh (compare Alberuni's era of Balah) was knowi> by its present name. Badlv minted 
coins of the Gupta ruler Kum^ragupta (A.2). 417 - 453} are so common as to suggest that 
they wei^c the currency of Valahln. 

^ The ma and ra are of the old style and the side and upper strokes, that is the Mm 
. and rndtra of ro are horizontal. 
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the days of Valabhi^s prime the silt which thickly covers the ruins 
has also filled and choked the channel which once united it with the 
BlijCvnagar creek when the small Ghelo was probably a fair sized river. 

In spite of the disappearance of every sign of greatness Hiuen Tsiang^s 
(a.d. 640) details show how rich and populous Valabhi was in the early ' 
l^art of the seventh century. The country was about 1000 miles (6000 
U) and the capital about five miles {BO li) in circumference. The soil 
the climate and the manners of the people were like those of Malava. 
The population was dense ; the religious establishments rich. Over a 
hundred merchants owned a hundred Idkiis, The rare and valuable 
products of distant regions were stored in great quantities. In the 
country were several hundred monasteries ot sangMmmas with about 
6000 monks. Most of them studied the Little Vehicle according to 
the Sammatiya school. There were several hundred temples of Devas 
and sectaries of many sorts. When Tathagata or Gautama Buddha 
(b.c. 560 -480) lived he often travelled through this eo'ubtry. King 
As'oka (b.c. 240) had raised monuments or in all j)laees where 

Buddha had rested. Amongthese were spots where the three past Buddhas 
sat or walked or preached. At the time of Hiuen Tsiang^s account 
(a.d. 640) the king was of the Kshatriya caste^ as all Indian rulers were. 
He was the nephew of S'lUditya of Mdlava and the son-in-law of the 
son of Slladitya the reigning king of Kanyakuhja. His name was 
Dhnivapatu (Tu-lu-ho-po-tu) . He w^as of a lively and hasty disposi- 
tion^ shallow in wisdom and statecraft. He had only recently attached 
himself sincerely to the faith in the three precious ones. He yearly 
summoned a great assembly and during seven days gave away valuable 
gems and choice meats. On the monks he bestowed in charity the 
three garments and medicaments^ or their equivalents in value^ and 
precious articles made of the seven rare and costly gems. Ihese he 
gave in charity and redeemed at twice their price. He esteemed the 
virtuous, honoured the good, and revered the wise. Learned priests from 
distant regions V'Cre specially honoured. Not far from the city was 
a great monastery built by the Arbat Achara ('^O-ehe-lo), wdiere, during 
their travels, the Bodliisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati (Kien-hwni) 
settled and composed renowned treatises.-^ 

The only historical materials regarding the Valabhi dynasty are their 
copperplates of which a large number have been found. That such 
powerful rulers as the Valabhis should leave no records on stones and 
no remains of religious or other buildings is probably because, with 
one possible exception at Gopnath^ up to the ninth century all temples 
and religious buildings in Kathiavdda and Gujarat were of brick and 
wood.^ 


, ^ As suggested by Dr. Bilbler (Ind. Ant. VI. 10), tMs is probably tlie Viliara called 
Sn' Bappapddiyavihdra which is described as having been constructed by Ach^rya 
Bhadanta Sthiramati who is mentioned as the grantee in a copperplate of Dharasena II, 
bearing date Gupta 269 (a.d, 588). The Sthiramati mentioned with titles of religious 
veneration in the copperplate is probably the same as that referred to by Hiuen Tsiahg. 
(Ditto), *2 Burgess’ Kdthi^Wilr and Kutch, 187. 

^ Stories on record about two temples one at S'atruhjaya the other at Somandtha suppoi»t 
this view. As regards the Sdtruhjaya temple the tradition is that while the minister of 
Kumarapdla (A.D. 1113 - 1174) of Anahilavdda was on a visit to S'atruhjaya to worship 
and meditate in the temple of Adindtha, the wick of the lam in the shrine was remoTed 
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The Valahhi copperplates chiefly record grants to ^ Brahnianieal 
temples and Bnddhist moiaasteries and sometimes to individuals. AH 
are in one style two plates inscribed breadthwise on the inner side, the 
earliest plates being the smallest. The plates are held together b}' two 
rings passed through two holes in their horizontal upper margin. One 
o£ the rings bears on one side a seal with, as a badge of the religion of the 
dynasty, a well-proportioned seated Nandi or bull. Under the bull is 
the word Bhatarka the name of the founder of the dynasty. Except 
such differences as may be traced to the lapse of time, the characters are 
the same in all, and at the same time differ from the character then in use 
in the Valahhi territory which must have been that from which Devaiia- 
gari is derived. The Valahhi plate character is adopted from that 
previously in nse in South Gujardt plates which was taken from tlie 
South Indian character. The use of this character suggests that eitlier 
Bhatarka or the clerks and writers of the plates came from South 
Gujardt.^ Tib^anguage of all the grants is Sanskrit prose. Each 
records th^ year of tM g-ranj}, the name of the king making the 
grant, the name of the grantee, the name of the village or field 
granted, the name of the writer of the charter either the minister 
of peace and urar sandldvigrahddhi/^rita or the military head bald* 
dhihrita, and sometimes the name of th.Q ddtaka or gift-causer 
generally some officer of influence or a prince and in one case 
a princess. The grants begin by recording they were made either 
‘from Valahhi ^ the capital, or Vfrom the royal camp*’ ^ Vijaya- 
slcandhdodra,’ Then follows the genealogy of the dynasty from 
Bhatdrka the founder to the grantor king. Each king lias in every 
grant a series of attributes which appear to have been fixed for 
him once for all. Except in rare instances the grants contain 
nothing historical. They are filled with verbose description and 
figures of speech in high flown Sanskrit. As enjoined in law- 
books or cJharmasdstras after the genealogy of the grantor comes 
the name of the composer usually the minister of peace and w^ar 
and after him the boundaries of the laud granted. The plates 
conclude with the date of the grant, expressed in numerals follow- 
ing the letter sam or the letters samva for samvatsam that is 
year. After the numerals are given the lunar month and day and 
the day of the week, with, at the extreme end, the sign manual 
svahasto mama followed by the name of the king in the genitive 
case that is Own hand of me so and so. The name of the era in 
which the date is reckoned is nowhere given. 

So far as is known the dates extend for 240 years from 207 to 
447. That the earliest known date is so late as 207 makes it pro- 


by mice and set on fire and almost destroyed tbe temple wbicb was wholly of wood. The 
minister seeing the danger of wooden buildings determined to erect a stone edifice 
{Ktmdrapdla Gharita), The story about Somaiifitha is given in an inscription of the 
time of Knm^rap^ain the temple of Bhadi'aMi which shows that before the stone temple 
was built by Bhfmadeva I. (a.d, 1022 - 1072) the structure was of wood whieli w-is 
traditionally beheved to be as old as the time of Krishna. Compare the Bhadrakilli 
inscription at Somandtha. 

^ The correctness of this inference seems open to question. The descent of the 
Valahhi plate character seems traceable from its natural local source the Skaiida^-xipta 
(a.d. 450} and the'Budraddman (A.p, 150) Griradr inseriptioas.— (A. M T ,T } * * ® ‘ 
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bable that the Valabhis adojDted an era already in use in Kathi^vada. 
No other era seems to have been in use in Vaiablii. Three inscrip- 
tions have their years dated expressly in the Valabhi Samvat. The 
Ccirliest of these inBhadrakalTs temple in SomnMiPatanis of the time 
of Kumarapala (a.d. 1143-1174) the Solanki ruler of Anahiiavdda. 
It bears date Yalabhi Samvat 850. The second and third are in 
the tea) pie of Harsata Devi at Verd-val. The second which was 
first mentioned by Colonel Todj is dated Hijra 662, Yikrama 
Samvat 1320, Valabhi Samvat 945, and Simha Samvat 151. The 
tliird inscription, in the same temple on the face of the pedestal of an 
image of Krishna represented as upholding the Grovardhana hill, 
bears date Valabhi S. 927. These facts prove tliat an era known 
as the Valabhi era, which the inscriptions show began in Am. 319, 
was in use for about a hundred years in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. This may be accepted as the era of the Valabhi plates 
which extended over two centuries. Further rlie great authority 
(a.i). 1030) Alberuni gives S'aka 241 that-is a.T). 319 as the starting 
point both of the ' era of Balah ’ and of what he calls the Gupta- 
kala or the Gupta ei'a. Beruni^s accuracy is establivshed by a 
comparison of the Mandasor inscription and the Nepal inscription 
of Amsuvarman which together prove the Gupta era started from 
A.D. 3i9. Though its use by the powerful Valabhi dynasty caused 
the era to be generally known by their name in Gujarat in certain 
localities the Gupta era continued in use under its original name 
as in the Morbi copperplate of Jdikadeva which bears date 588 
^^of the era of the Guptas.’^ ^ 

The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading | 
oflfice bearers and the revenue police and village administrators | 
whose names generally occur in the following order : | 

(1) 1 meaning appointed, apparently any superior 

(2) Viniy Ilk taka] official. 

(3) Dr&ngika^ apparently an officer in charge of a town, as 
dranga means a town. 

(4) Mahattara or Senior has the derivative meaning of high in 
rank. ^Ihcifara the Marathi for an old man is the same word. In 
the Valabhi plates mahattara seems to be generally used to mean 
the accredited headman of a village, recognised as headman both 
by the people of tlie village and by the Government. 

(5) Chdtahhap:t ihoki is hhafas or sepoys for okitas or rogues, 
police mounted and on foot, represent the modern police 
■havdlddrs and constables. The Kumarapala Gharita mentions that 
Ohdtabhatas were sent by Siddharnja to apprehend the fugitive 
Kunictrapila. One plate records the grant of a village " unenterable 
hj chdtabhatasJ^ 

(6) bhruva fixed or permanent is the hereditary officer in charge 
of the records and accounts of a village, the Taldti and Kulkarni 


^ The era has Been exhaustively discussed by Mr. Fleet in Corp, Ins. Ind, III. Intro- 
duction. 

2 Nepanl Inscriptions. The phrase achdia^hJiata is not uncommon. Mr. Fleet (Corp. 
Ins. Ind. HI. page 98 note 2) explains achdta-bhata-pravHya as “not to be entered 
either by regular {bhata) or by irregular troops,” 
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Assessment. 


o£ liiodern times. One of the chief duties of the Dliniva was to 
see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal share.-^ 
The name is still in use in Outch where village accountants are 
•called Bhru and Dhniva, Bhru is also a common surname among 
Nagar Brahmans and Modh and other Ydnias in Cuteh Gujarat 
and Kathiavada. 

(7) means the chief judicial rnogistrate or judge 

of a place. 

(8.) DandapusiJi'a literally Miolding the fetters or noose of 
punishment/ is used both of the head police officer and of the 
hangman or executioner. 

(9) Chaitroddharamka the thief-catcher. Of the two Indian 
ways of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thief the 
otlier the Fagi or tracking system, the second answers well in 
sandy Gujarat and Kathiavdda where the Tracker or Fagi is one 
of the Bd^Midute or regular village servants. 

(10) foreign secretary, the officer wdio had to 
do with other states and kingdoms nijasthdnas. Some authorities 
take rajadhUnga to mean viceroy. 

(11) Amdtija minister and sometimes coimcillor is generally 
coupled witli kumdra or prince. 

(12) Anutpannddiinasamudgrdhaha the arr ear- gatherer. 

(13) S'avAkikaih.Q superintendent of tolls or customs. 

(14) Bhogika or Bhogoddh aranika the collector of the Bhoga that 
is the state share of the land produce taken in kind, as a rule 
one-sixth. The term hhoga is still in use in Kathiavada for the 
share, usually one-sixth, wdiich landholders receive from theii* 
cultivating tenants, 

(15) Vartmapdla the roadwatch w^ere often mounted and 
stationed in thdnds or small roadside sheds.^ 

(16) Pratisaraka patrols night-guards or w^atchmen of fields 
and villages.^ 

(17) Y'khayapati division-lord probably- corresponded to the 
present subdh. 

(18) Rdshirapafd the head of a district. 

(19) Grdmakufa the village headman. 

The plates show traces of four territorial divisions : (1) TYsZ/uz/a 
the largest corresponding to the modern administrative Division : 
(2) Ihdra or Aharayii that is collectorate (from dhdra a collection) 
corresponding^to the modern district or zillali : (3) Pathaka, of the 
road, a sub-division, the place named and its surroundings : (4) 
Sthali a petty division the place without surroundings.*^ 

The district of Kaira and the province of Kathiavada to which the 
Valabhi grants chiefly refer appear to have had separate systems 


^ Buhler in Ind. Ant. V. 205. s yiL 68. s int. VII, 68. 

Of tlie different territorial divisions the following examples occur; Of Vuhaya or 
main division Svahhdgapnrayishaye and Suryapuravishaye ; of Akdraor collectorate 
Khetaka-aJh^ra the Kaira district and Hastavapra-^hara or Hastavaprdliariiiii the 
Hilthab district near Bhafvnagar,: of PathaM or snb-division Kagur-panthaka 
jPoroand^-panthaka (Parsis still talk of Navsiiri panthaka) : of Btkali or pettv 
division Vatasthah, Looiipadrafcagthali, and others. ‘ 
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of land assessment Kaira by yield Kathidvada by area. Under the 
Kdtliiavada system the measurement was hj pad di‘^arta literally the 
space between one foot and the other that is the modern kadam or 
pace. The pace used in measiudng land seems to have differed from 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathiavdda grants mention the 
h/nlpaddvarta or land pace. The Kaira system of assessment was 
by yield the unit being the pitaka'or basketful, the grants describ- 
ing fields as capable of growing so many baskets of rice or barley 
(or as requiring so many baskets, of seed). As the grants always 
specify the Kaira basket a similar system with a different sized 
basket seems to have been in use in other parts of the country. 
Another detail which the plates preserve is that each field had its- 
name called after a guardian or fi'om some tree or plant. Among 
field names are Kotilaka, Atimana-kedara, Khanda-kedaraj. 
Gargara-kshetra, Bhima-kshetra, Khagali-kedara, S'arai-kedara. 

^ The state religion of the Valabhi kings was Shaivism. Every 
'Valabhi copperplate hitherto found bears on its seal the figure 
of a bull with under it the name of Bhatoka the founder of the 
dynasty wdio was a S'aiva. Except Dhruvasena I. (a.d. 526) who is 
called t'ammahlidgavata or the great Vaishnavaand his brother and 
successor Dharapatta wdio is styled Pmrimdditijabhakta c r the great 
devotee of the sun, and Guhasena, who in his grant of Sam. 248 
calls himself Paramopdsaka or the great devotee of Buddlva, all the 
Valabhi kings are called Parama-^rndhesvara the great Skdva. 

The grants to Buddhist vikdras or monasteries of which there 
are several seem special gifts to institutions founded by female 
relatives of the granting kings. Most of the grants are to 
Brahmans who though performing Vaidik ceremonies probably as 
at present honoured S'aivism. This S'^aivisni seems to have been of 
tl'ie old Pasupata school of Kakuli& or LakuHsa as tlie chief shrine’ 
of LakuILsa was at Kara vana the modern Karvan in the Gaikwa^^s 
territory fifteen miles south of Baroda and eight miles north-east 
of Miyagiim railway station a most holy place till the time of the 
V'aghela king Arjunadeva in the thirteenth century.-^ The special 


^ Karv.'in seems to have suffered great desecration at the hands o£ the Musalmlns. 
All round the village chiefly under pipal trees, images and pieces of sculpture aiid large 
Uiiijas lie scattered. To the north and east of the village on the l)ank3 of a large 
built pond called Ka.4ikunda are numerous sculptures and limjas* Partly embedded in 
the ground a pillar in style of about the eleventh century has a writing over ■ it of 
latter times. The inscription contains the name of the place Sanskritised as Iviyd- 
varohana, and mentions an ascetic named Vi'rahahadrara^i who remained mute for twelve 
years. Hear the pillar, at the steps leading to the water, is a carved doorway of about 
the tenth or eleventh century v^ritli some well-proportioned figures. The left door- 
post has at the top a figure of S'iva, below the S'iva a figure of Surya,. below tlie 
Siirya a male and female, and under them attendants or ganas of S'iva. The right 
doorpost has at the top a figure of Vishnu seated on Garnda, below the seated Vishnu 
a standing ^Vishnu with four hands, and below that two sitting male and female figures, 
the male with hands folded in woi^shij) the female holding a purse. These figures probably 
represent a married pau‘ who paid for this gateway. Further below are figures of ffanas 
of S'iva. In 1884 in repairing the south hank of the pond a number of carved stones 
were hronght from the north of the to^m. About half a mile north-west of the town 
on the bank of a dry brook, is a temple of Chdmunda Devi of about the tenth century. 
It' contains a mutilated life-size image of ChaJmunda. Facing the temple lie mutilated 
figures of the seven Ma'trikds and of Bhairava, probably the remains of a separate altar 
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holiness attached to the lS%rhad^ in S'aivisni and to its peLbles as 
lingas is probably due to the neigh bonrbood of this shrine of 
Karvan. The followers of the Nakiilisa-Pasupata school we]*e strict 
devotees of S'aivism, NakuKsa the founder being regarded as an 
incarnation of S'iva. The date of the foundation of this school is 
not yet determined. It appears to have been Ijetween the second 
and the fifth century a.d. NakuHsa had four disciples Kiisika, 
Gd,rgya^ Kdrusha, and Maitreya founders of four branches whidi 
spread through the length and breadth of India. Thougli no special 
representatives of this school remain, in spite of their nominal 
allegiance to S'ankar^charya the Dasanamis or A tits are in fact 
IN' akulisas in their discipline doctrines and habits — applying aslies 
over the whole bod}?-, planting a linga over the grave of a buried 
Atit, and possessing proprietary rights over Saiva temples. Tlie 
P^supatas were_ever ready to fight for their school and often helped 
and served ili tlie'arinies of kings wdio became their disciples, dill 
a century ago these unpaid followers recruited the armies of India 
with celibates firm and strong infighting. It was apparently to 
gain these recruits that so many of the old rulers of India became 
followers of the Pasupata school. To secure their services the rulers 
had to pay them special respect. The leaders of these fighting 
monks w^-ere regarded as pontiffs like the Bappa-pada or Pontiff* of 
the later Valabhi and other kings. Thus among the later Valabhis 
S'lladitj’a IV. is called and all subsequent 

S'lMdityas BappapdfJdnudhgdta both titles meaning Worshipping at 
the feet of Bava or Bappa. 

This Bava is the popular Prakrit form of the older Prakrit or 
desi Bappa meaning Father or wmrshipful. Bappa is the original 
of the Hindustani and Gujarati Bdva father or elder; it is also a 
special term for a head Gosavi or Atit or indeed for any recluse. 
The epithet Bappa-pdddnudhydta, Bowing at the feet of Bappa, 
occurs in the attributes of several Nepal kings, and in the case of 
king Vasantasena appears the full phrase : 

Famma-daiv€ita-ha2pa-hhafta'raJ^a-mcthiMja-^'npa*iJ(^niidhyaia. 

Falling at the illustrious feet of the great MahaTaija Lord Baj'»pa. 

These Nepal kings were S'aivas as they are called parama- 
mdhesvara in the text of the inscription and like the Valabhi seals 
their seals bear a bull. It follows that the term Bappa was 
applied both by the Valabhis and the Nepal kings to some one, 
who can hardly be the same individual, unless he was their 


facing the temple with the mdtri^mandala or Mother-Meeting upon it. The village 
hcas a large modern temple of S'iva called Kakle^vara, on the site of some old temple 
and mostly built of old carved temple stones. In the temple close hy are a uumher of 
old images of the snn and the boar incarnation of Vishnu all of ahont the tenth oi 
clevcntli century. The name Makles'vara would seem to have heeii derived from 
hiahulis'a the founder of the P-;iiSupata sect and the temple may oritJi'inally have had 
an image of Kaknli^a himself or a linja representing Makuhs'a. Ch>so to the west of 
the village near a small dry reservoir called the Kniida of Ildiarrije^vara lies a well- 
preserved black stone seated figure of Chanda one of the most respected of Kiva’s 
attendants, without whose worship all worship of S'iva is imperfeet, and to wliom 
all that remains after making oblations to S'iva is offered. A number of oilier 
sculptures he on the bank of the pond. About a mile to the south of Karviln is a 
village called Lmgthali the place of lingas, ■ 
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common overlord, which the distance between the two countries and 
still more the fact that his titles are the same as tlie titles of 
the Valabhi kings make almost impossible. In these circumstances 
the most probable explanation of the Bappa or Bava of these 
inscriptions is that it was applied to Shaivite pontiffs or ecclesias- 
tical dignitarie;-' The attribute Varama-daivata The Great Divine 
prefixed to BapT^Vin the inscription of Vasantasena confirms this 
view. That such royal titles as Mahdrdjddhirdja, Parama- 
IJiattdraha, and Paramek^ara are ascribed to Bappa is in agreement 
with the present use of Maharaja for all priestly Bnihinans and 
recluses and of Bhattdraka for Digarnbara Jain priests. Though 
specially associated with Saivas the title bappa is applied also to 
Vaishnava dignitaries. That the term bappa was in similar use 
among the Buddhists appears from the title of a Valabhi vihdra 
Bappapadiyaviliara The monastery of the worshipful Bappa that is 
Of the great teacher Sthiramati by whom it was built.^ 

The tribe or -^'ace of Bhatarka the founder of the Yalabhi dynasty 
is doubtful. IS one of the numerous Valabhi copperplates mentions 
the race of the founder. The Chalukya and R^shtrakuta copperplates 
are silent regarding the Valablii dynasty. Audit is worthy of note 
that the Gehlots and Gohils, who are descended from the Valabliis^ 
take their name not from their race but from king Guha or Guhasena 
(a. D. 559-567) the fourth ruler and apparently the first great 
sovereign among the V alabh is. These considerations make it probable 
that Bhatarka belonged to some low or stranger tribe. Though the 
evidence falls short of proof the probability seems strong that 
Bhatarka belohgv^d to the Gurjara tribe, and that it was the 
supremacy of him and his descendants which gave rise to the name 
Gurjjara-ratra the country of the Gurjjaras, a name used at first 
by outsiders and afterwards adopted by the people of Gujarat. 
Except Bhahirka and his powerful dynasty no kings occur of 
sntficient importance to have given their name to the great 
province of Gujarat. Against their Gurjara origin it may be urged 
that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (A.n. 640) calls the king of 
Valabhi a Ksliatriya. Still Hiuen Tsiang’s remark was made more 
than a centuiy after the establishment of the dynasty when their rise 
to power and infiuence had made it possible for them to ennoble 
themselves by calling themselves Kshatriyas and tracing their lineage 
to Puranic heroes. That such ennobling was not only possible but 
common is beyond question. Many so-called Rajput families in 
Gujarat and Kathiavdda can be traced to low or stranger tribes. 
The early kings of Nandipuri or Ndndod (A.D. 450) call themselves 
Gurjjaras and the later members of the same dynasty trace their 
lineage to the Mah4bharata hero Karna. Again two of the Nandod 
Gurjjaras Dadda IL and Jayabhata II. helped the Valabliis 
under circumstances which suggest that the bond of sympathy 

^ Compare Beal Buddhist Kecords, II. 268 note 76 and Ind. Ant. VI. 9. The 
meaning and reference of the title Bappa have been much discussed. The question is 
treated at length by Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins, Ind, III. 186 note 1) mtb the result that the 
title is applied not to a religions teacher but to the father and predecessor of the king 
who makes the grant. According to Mr. Fleet happa would he used in reference to a 
father, bdva in refereneo to an uncle. 
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may have been their common origin. The present chiefs of NandcKl 
derive their lineage from Karna and call themselves Gohils of the 
same stock as the Bhavnagar Gohils who admittedly belong to the 
Valabhi stock. This supports the theory that the Gurjjaras and the 
Valabhis had a common origin, and that the Gurjjaras were a branch 
of and tributary to the Valabhis. This would ' ‘kplain how the 
Valabhis came to make grants in Broach at t?^^ time wlien the 
Gurjjaras ruled there. It would further explain that the Gurjjaras 
were called samantas or feudatories because they were under the,., 
overlordship of the Valabhis.^ 

The preceding chapter shows that except Ghandragupta (.A.B, 410) 
Kumaragupta (a.d. 416) and Skandagupta (a.d. 456) none of the 
Guptas have left any trace of supremacy in Gujarat and Kathiavada. 
Gf what happened in Gujarat during the forty years after Gupta 150 
(A.D. 469), wlien the reign of Skandagupta cmne to an end nothing 
is known or is likely to be discovered from Indian sources. The 
blank of forty years to the founder Bhatarka (A.iX 6U9) or more 
correctly of sixty years to Dhruvasena (a,d. 626} the first Valabhi 


king probably corresponds with tlie ascendancy of 


some foreign 


dynasty or tribe. All trace of this tribe })as according to 
custom been blotted out of the Sanskrit and other Hindu records. 
At the same time it is remarkable that the fifty years ending about 
A.D. 525 correspond closely with the ascendancy in north and 
north-west India of the great tribe of Ephthalites or White Huns. 
As has been shown in the Gupta Chapter, by a.d. 470 or 4S0, the 
White Huns seem to have been powerful if not supreme in Upper 
India. In the beginning of the sixth' cento'y;' perhaps about 
A.D. 520, Cosmas Iiidikopleustes describes the rWth of India and 
the west coast as far south as Kalliena that is Kalydn near Bombay 
as under the Huns whose king was Golias.^ JN'ot many years later 
(A,D. oSO) the Hun power in Central India suffered defeat and' 
about the same time a new dynasty arose in south-east Kathiavachi. 

The first trace of the new power, tlie earliest Valabhi grant, is 
.that of Dhruvasena in the Valabhi or Gupta year 207 (a.d. 626). 

■ Ill this grant Dhruvasena is described as the third son of the 
Senapati or general Bhatarka. Of Senupati Bhatarka neither 
copperplate nor inscription has been found. Certaili coins which 
Genei'al Cunningham Arch. Suiw. Repi IX. PI. V. has ascribed to 
Bhatarka have on the obverse a bust, as on the western coins of 


^ Whether the Valabhis were or were not Gnrjjaras the followinj^ facts favour the 
view that they entered Gnjardt from Mcllwa. It has hten shown (Ficct Iiid. Ant, XX. 
376) that while the Guptas used the so-called A^orthern year beginning with Chaitra* 
hhA vPiftT* hefran with TCjivtilra ( rpo . Tnri Ant. YY 


the Valabhi year began with Kartika (see Inch Ant. XX. 376). And furtlier Kielhorn 
in his examination of questions connected with the Vikraina era (Inch Ant. XIX. and 
XX.) has given reasons for believing that the original Adkrama year began with Kartika 
and took its rise in Mdlwa. It seems therefore that when they settled in Gnjardt, while 
they adopted the Gupta era the Valabhis still adhered to the old arrangement of the year 
to which they had been accustomed in their home in Mahva. The arrancrement of the 
year entered into every detail of their lives, and was therefore much more difficult t,o 
change than the starting point of their era, which was important only for official acts. 

■ — (A. M. T. J.) 

® Mdntfan 9 on^s Edition in Friaulx^s Indian Travels, 322- 2 2S. It seems doubtful 
if Cosmas meant that GolW overlordship spread as far south as Kalyim, Compare 
Higne’s Patrologise CursuSj lxxxtizi. 466 5 Yule's Cathay, I. ckx. . 
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Kumaragupta, and on the reverse the 6aiva trident, and round the Chapter YIII. 
trident the somewhat doubtful legend in Gupta characters : ifjjj, valabdis, 

Ra'jilo Maiia'kshatri Paramafditvabhakta S'n S^arvYa-bliat^'rakasa. a.d. 509-7i>b» 

Of the Icing the great Kshatri, great devotee of the sini, the 
illustrious S'arvva-bhatta'raka. 

This S'arvva seems to have been a Eashtrakiita or Gurjjara . 
king. His coins were continued so long in use and were so often 
copied that in the end upright strokes took the place of letters. 

That these coins did not belong to the founder of* the Valabhi 
dynasty appears not only from the difference o£ name between 
Bhattaraka and Bhatarka but because the coiner was a king and 
the founder of the Valabbis a generah 


Of the kingdom which Sencdpati BhaMrka overthrew the * Sendpati Bhahirka, 
following details are given in one of his epithets in Valabhi a.d. 509 > o^u ? 
copperplate>s : ^Who obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows 
on the large and very mighty armies of the Maitrakas, who by 


force had subdued their enemies/ As regards these Maitrakas 
it is to be noted that the name Maitraka means Solar. The sound 


The Maitrakasy 
A.D. 470-509, 


of the compound epithet MaitmJm’^amitra thfii is Maitraka-enemy 
used in the inscription makes it probable that the usual form Aiihir a 
or solar was rejected in favour of Maitraka which also means solar 
to secure the necessary assonance with amitra or enemy. The 
form Mihira solar seems a Hinduizing or meaning-making of the 
northern tribal name Medh or Mehr, the Mehrs being a tribe which 
at one time seem to have held sway over the whole of Kathiavacla 
and which are still found in strength near the Barda hills in the 
south-west of Kathiavacla.^ The Jethvd chiefs of Porbaiidar ■who 
■were formerly powerful rulers are almost certainly of the Mehi* 
tribe. They are still called M ehr kings and the Mehrs of Kathia* 
vdda regard them as their leaders and at the call of their Head are 
<ready to fight for him. The chief of Mehr traditions describes the 
fights of their founder Makaradhvaja with one May dradhvaja. This 
tradition seems to embody the memory of an historical struggle. 
The makara or fish is the tribal badge of the Mehrs and is marked 
on a Morbi copperplate dated A.D. 904 (G. 585) and on the forged 
Dhiniki grant of the Mehr king Jaikddeva. On the other hand 
Mayuradbvaja or peacock-bannered would be the name of the 
Guptas beginning with Chandragupta who ruled in Gujardt (A*n. 
396-416) and whose coins have a peacock on' the reverse. The 
y tradition would thus be a recollection of the struggle between the 
^ // Mehrs and Guptas in -which about A.B. 470 the Guptas were defeated, 
fi'he Mehrs seem to have been a northern tribe, who, the evidence 
of place names seems to show, passed south through Western 
Rdjputana, Jaslo, Ajo, Bad, and Komi leaders of this tribe giving 
their names to the settlements of Jesalmir, Ajmir, Badmer, and 
Komahner. The resemblance of name and the nearness of dates 
suggest a connection between the Mehrs and the great Panjab 
conqueror of the Guptas Mihirakula (a.d. 512-540 ?). If not them- 

* The Mehrs seem to have remained in power also in north-east KdthiJlvdda till the 
thirteenth century. Mokher<iji Gohil the famous chief of Piram was the son of a 
— daughter of Dhan Mehr or Mair of Dhanduka, M4la, I, SI6. 
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selves Hunas the Mehrs may have joined the conquering armies of 
the Enaas and passing south -with the Hiinas may have won a 
settlement in Kathiavada as tbe Ivdthis and Jliadejas settled about 
300 years later. After Senapati Bhatarka’s conquests in tljo south 
of the Peninsula the Mehrs seem to have retired to the north of 
ICathiavada. 

The above account of the founder of the Valabliis accepts the 
received opinion that he was the Senapati or General of the 
Guptas. The two chief points in support of this view are that 
the Valabhis adopted both the Gupta era and the Gupta currency. 
Still it is to be noted that this adoption of a previous ej’a and 
currency by no means implies any connection witli the former 
rulers.^ Both the Gurjjaras (a.d. 580) and the Chalukyas (a.d. 042) 
adopted the existing era of the Traikiltakas (a.d. 248-9) while as 
regards currency the practice of continuing tlie existing type is by 
no means uncommon.^ In these circumstances, and seeing that 
certain of the earlier Valabhi inscriptions refer to an overlord who 
can hardly have been a Gupta, the identification of the king to 
whom the original Sendpati owed allegiance must be admitted to be 
doubtful. 

All known coppei'plates down to those of Dharasena (a.d. 579 tk©««# 
great grandson of Bhatdrka) give a complete genealogy from 
Bliatarka to Dharasena. Later copperplates omit all mention of 
any descendants but those in the main line. 

Sendpati Bhatarka had four sons, (1) Dharasena (2) Dronasimha 
(3) Dhruvasena and (4) Dharapatta. Of Dharasena the first 
son no record has been traced. His name first appears in the 
copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena where like his father he is 
called Senapati. Similarly of the second son Dropasimha no record 
exists except in the copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena, In^ 
these copperplates unlike his father and elder brotlier Dhruvasena is 
called Mahdrdja and is mentioned as ^ invested with royal authority 
in person by the great lord, the lord of the wide extent of the whole 
world/ This great lord or par aniasvdmi could not have been his 
father Bhatarka. Probably he was the king to whom Bhatarka owed 
allegiance. It is not clear v^here Droiiasimha was installed king 
probably it was in Kathiavdda from the south-east of which his 
father and elder brother had driven back the Mehrs or Maitrakas/*^ 


^ All fclie silver and copper coins found in Valabhi and in the neighhouriiig town of 
Sihor are poor imitations of Kumtogupta's (A.i>. 4-17 -453) and of Skandagupta's (a.d. 
454-470) coins, smaller lighter and of bad almost rude workmanship. The only traces 
of an independent currency are two copper coins of Dharasena, apparently Dharasena 
iV., the most powerful of the dynasty who was called Chakravaiiin or Emperor. 
The question of the Gupta- Valahlii coins is discussed in Jour. Boyal As. Socj'. for Jan. 
1893 pages 133 - 143. Dr. Biihler (page 138) holds the view put forward in this note of 
Dr. BhagviinlArs namely that the coins are Valabhi coxnes of Guijta currency. Mr. 
Smith (Ditto, 142-143) thinks they should hey ousidei'ed the coins of the kings whose 
names they bear. 

2 The three types of coins still current at Dj jain, Bhilsa, and Gwdlior in the territories 
of His Highness Sindhia are imitations of the previous local Muhammadan coinage. 

3 As the date of Droiiasimha's • investiture is about a.d. 520 it is necessary to 
consider what kings at this period claimed the title of supreme lord and could l)oast of 
ruling the whole earth. The rulers of this period whom we know of are Mihirakulm 
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The third son Dliruvasena is the first of several Yalabhis of 
that name. Three copperplates of his remain : The Kukad grant 
dated Gupta 207 (a,d. 526)/ an unpublished grant found in 
Junagadh dated Gupta 210 (A.D.529)jand the Valeh gTant dated Gupta 
216 (a.d. 535)/ One of Dhruvasena’s attributes Parama-hhattdraka^ 
pdddmidhydtaj Bowing- at the feet of the great lord, apparently 
applies to the same paramount sovereign who installed his brother 
Dropasimha, The paramount lord can hardly be Dhruvasena’s father 
as his father is either called Bhatdrka without the pamma or more 
commonly Sendpati that is general Dhruvasena’s other political ^ 
attributes are Mahdmja Great King or Mahdsdmanta Great Chief, ' 
the usual titles of a petty feudatory king. IntheA.D, 535 plates he 
has the further attributes of Mahdpratihdra the great doorkeeper 
or chamberlain, Mahddandandyaha? the great magistrate, and 
Mdhdhdrtakriti/ca (?) or great general, titles which seem to show 
he still served some overlord. It is not clear whether Dliruvasena 
succeeded his brother Dropasimha or wms a separate contemporary 
ruler. The absence of ^ falling at the feet of ’ or other successional 
phrase and the use of the epithet ' serving at the feet of ’ the great 
lord seem to show that his power was distinct from his brothers. 
In any case Dhruvasena is the first of the family who has a clear 
connection with Valabhi from which the grants of a.d. 526 and 
529 are dated. 

In these grants Dhruvasena’s father Bhatarka and his elder 
brothers are described as ' great Mdhesvaras’ that is followers of 
Siva, while Dhruvasena himself is called Fammahhdgavata the 
great Vaishnava. It is worthy of note, as stated in the a.d. 535 
grant, that his niece Dudcla (or LuM ?) was a Buddhist and had 
dedicated a Buddhist monastery at Valabhi. The latest known date 
of Dhruvasena is A.t>. 535 (G. 216). Whether Dharapatta or 
Dharapatta’s son Guhasena succeeded is doubtful. That Dharapatta 
is styled Maharaja and that a twenty-four years’ gap occurs between 
the latest grant of Dhruvasena and a.d, 559 the earliest grant of 


Ya^oclliarman Vishnuvardliana, tlie descendants of Kuindragupta’s son Puragui:)ta, and tLe 
Gupta cliiefs of Eastern Mdlwa. Neitlicr Torainana nor Miliirakula appears to have 
borne the paramount title of ParamesVara though the former is called Mahardjddhiraja 
in the Eraii inscription and Avanipati or Lord of the Earth (= simply king) on his coins: 
in tlie G wiUior inscription Miliirakula is simply caUed Lord of the Earth. He was a 
powerful prince hut he could hardly claim to be ruler of the whole circumference of the 
earth/' He therefore cannot he the installer of Droiiasimha. Taking next the Guptas 
of Magadha we find on the Bliitdri seal the title of MaMrajadhiraja given to each of 
them, but there is considerable reason to believe that their power had long since shrunk 
to Magadha and Eastern Mdlwa, and if Hiuen Tsiang’s Bdldditya is Narasimhagupta, 
he must have been about A.D. 520 a feudatory of Miliirakula, and could not be spoken 
of as supreme lord, nor as ruler of the whole earth. The Guptas of Malwa have even 
less claim to these titles, as Blidnugupta Avas a mere Mahdrdja, and all that is known of 
him is that he won a battle at Eran in Eastern Mdlwa in A.D. 610 - 11 . Last of all 
comes Vishnuyardhana or Yas'odharinan of Maiidaaor. In one of the Mandasor 
inscriptions he has the titles of Edjddhirdja and Parame&'vara (a,i>. 532 - 83 ) ; in another 
he boasts of having carried his conquests from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) to the 
western ocean and from the Himdlaya to mount Mahendra. It seems obvious that 
Yas'odharman is the Paramasvdmi of the Valabhi plate, and that the reference to the 
western ocean relates to Bhatdrka’s successes against the Maitrakas.— (A.M.T.J.) 

; Ind. Ant. V. 204. 2 IV. 104. 

^ In a commentary on the Kalpasiitra Daiidanayaka is described as meaning Tantra- 
pa that is head of a district. 
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Guhaseiia favour the succession of Dharapatta. On the other hand 
in the A.u. 559 grant all Guhasena’s sins are said to be cleansed by 
falling at the feet of, that is, by succeeding, Dhruvasena. It is 
possible that Dharapatta may have ruled for some years and 
Dhruvasena again risen to power. 

Of .Guhasena (a.D. 539? -569) three palates and a fragment of an 
inscription remain. Two of the grants are from Valeh dated 
A.D. 559 and 565 (G. 240 and 246)^ : the third is frdm Bhavnagar 
dated A.D. -567 (G. 248) The inscription is on an earthen pot found 
at Va|eh and dated A.D. 566 (G. 247).^ In all the later Valabhi 
plates the genealogy begins with Guhasena who seems to have been 
the first great ruler of his dynasty. Guhasena is a Sanskrit name 
meaning Whose army is like that of Karttika-svami : his popular 
name was probably Guhila. It appears probable that the Gohii 
and Gehlob Rajput chiefs of Kathiavacla and Rajputana, ii^ho are 
believed to be descendants of the Valabhis, take their name from 
Guliasena or Guha, the form Gehloti or Gehlot, Guhila-uttay being 
a corruption of Guhilaputra or descendants of Guhila, a name which 
occurs in old Rajput records.'* This lends support to the view 
that Guhasena was believed to be the first king of the dynasty. 
Like his predecessors he is called Maharaja or great king’. In one 
grant ho is called the great S^aiva and in another the great Buddhist 
devotee (pammopa^afta), while ho grants villages to the Buddhist 
monastery of his paternal aunt’s daughter Dudda. Though a 
S^aivite Guhasena, like most of his predecessors, tolerated and even 
encouraged Buddhism. His minister of peace and war is named 
Skandabhata. 

The beginning of Guhasena’s reign is uncertain. Probably it 
was not earlier than A.D. 539 (G. 220). His latest known date is 
A.D. 567 (G. 248) but he may have reigned two years longer. 

About A.D. 5G9 (G. 250) Guhasena was succeeded by his son 
Dharasena II. Five of his grants remain, three dated A.D. 571 
(G. 252)7^ the fourth dated A.D. 588 (G. 269),^ and the fifth dated 
A.T). 589 (6.270).'^ In the first three grants Dharasena is colled 
Mahanija or great king ; in the two later grants is added the title 
Mahasamanta Great Feudatory, seeming to show that in the latter 
part of his reign Dharasena had to acknoivledge as ovei-lord >some 
one whose power had greatly increased.^ All his copperplates style 
Dharasena II. Parama^mdhehava Great S'aiva, A gap of eighteen 
^ years occurs between a.d. 589 Dharasena^s latest grant and A.d, 607 
"the earliest grant of his son S'lhtditya. 

Dharasena IL %vas succeeded by his son S iladitya I. who is also 
called Dharmaditya or the sun of religion. 

The S'atruiljaya Mahatmya has a prophetic account of one 
Slhklitya who will be a propagator of religion in Vikrama Samvat 


; Incl Ant. VII. 06 ; IV. 174. 2 ^^^t. V. 206. 

^ Ind. Ant. XIV. 75. 4 Knmdrctp.'Ua*Cliarita, Abu Inscriptions. 

I Ind. Ant. VIII. 302, YU. 68, XIII. 160. « Ind. Ant. VI. 9. Ind. Ant. VII. 90. 

Inis change of title was probably connected with the increase of Gurjara power, 
winch resulted in the founding of the Gnrjara kingdoixi of Broach about A.p. 580, Bee 
Ohapter X. beiew. 
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477 (a.d. 420), This Maliatmya is comparatively modern and is 
not worthy o£ much trust. Vikraiiia Samvat 477 would be a.d. 420 
when no Valabhi kingdom was established and no S'lladitya can 
have ilourished. If the date 477 has been rightly preserved, and it 
be taken in the S'aka era it would correspond with Gupta 237 or 
A.D. 656, that is thirty to forty years before S'lladitya’s reign. 
Although no reliance can be placed on the date still his second 
name DharmMitya gives support to his identification with the 
Shladitya of the Mahatmj^a, 

His grants like many of his predecessors style Shladitya a great 
devotee of S'iva. Still that two of his three known grants were 
made to Buddhist monks sho-ws that he tolerated and respected 
Buddhism. The writer of one of the grants is mentioned as the 
minister of peace and war Chandrabhaui ; the Diitaka or causer of 
the gift in two of the Buddhist grants is Bhatta Adityayasas 
apparently some military officer. The third grant, to a temple of 
Sdva, has for its Dubaka the illustrious Kharagraha apparently the 
brother and successor of the king. 

SlMditya’s reign probably began -about a.d. 594 (G. 275). His 
latest grant is dated a.b. 609 (G. 290) d 

S'lUditya was succeeded by his brother Kharagraha, of whom no 
record has been traced. Kharagraha seems to have been invested 
with sovereignty by his brother S'lladitya who probably retired 
from the world. Kharagraha is mentioned as a great devotee of 
Sdva. 

Kharagraha was succeeded by his son Dharasena III. of whom 
no record remains. 

Dharasena III. was succeeded by his younger brother Dhruvasena 
II. also called Baladitya or the rising sun, A grant of his is dated 
A.D. 629 (G. 310).^ As observed before, Dhruvasena is probably a 
Sanskritised form of the popular but meaningless Dhruvapatta which 
is probably the original of Hiuen Tsiang’s T’u-lu-h^o-po-tu,‘as a.d. 629 
the date of his grant is about eleven years before the time when (640) 
Hiuen Tsiang is calculated to have been in Md,lwa if not actually at 
Valabhi. If one of Dliruvasena’s poetic attributes is not mere 
hyperbole, he made conquests and spread the power of Valabhi. On 
the other hand the Ifevsari grant of Jayabhata III. (a.d. 706- 734) 
the Gurjjara king oi Broach states that Dadda II. of Broach 
(a.d. 620 - 650) protected the king of Valabhi who had been defeated 1 
by the great Sri Harshadeva (a.d. 607-648) of Kanauj. ; 

Dhruvasena II. w'as succeeded by his son Dharasena IV. perhaps 
the most powerful and independent of theTfflabhis. A copper- 
plate dated a.d. 649 (G. 330) styles him /Mr afea, MaheU 

Q'djddhwdja, Paramestara, Chahravartm Great Lord, King of Kings, 
Great Ruler, Universal Sovereign. Dharasena IV.^s successors 
continue the title of 3£ahdrdjddhirdja or great ruler, but none is 
called GhakramrUn or universal sovereign a title which implies 
numerous conquests and widespread power. 


Chapter yill- 

Tl-ir. VAL^BHlf-S, 
A.B. 509 - 760 . 
S'ildditya I. 
A.D. 590 - 609 . 


Kharagralia, 

A.D. 610 - 61 A : r 


Dharasena III, 
A,d. 615 - 6 B 0 . I 

Dhruvasena TU. 

(BAlMitya) 

A.D. 620 - C 40 , 


Dharasena IV> 
A.D. 640-649. 
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Cliapter^VIIL 
The V ala Bins, 

A.D. 509 -76(3. 

Biiaraaena IV. 
A.i). 640-649. 


' Plinivo,Rcna ni, 
■ A,i).650-G5ru 


Khamgraha, 
a,d. 656 - 665. 


FiUclityallL 
A.B, 666 * 675. 


Two of Dliarasena I V.^s grants remain, one dated A.n. 645 (G, 326) 
the other A.i), 649 (6. 330), A grant of his father Dhruvasena dated 
A.D. 63t (G. 315) and an unpublished copperplate in the possession of 
the chief of Morbi belonging to his successor Dhruvasena III. dated 
A.D. 651 (G. 332) prove that Dharasena’s reign did not last more than 
seventeen years. The vrell known Sanskrit poem Bhattik^vya 
seems to have been composed in the reign of this king as at the 
end of his work the author says it was written at Valablii 
protected (governed) by the king the illustrious Dharasena,^ The 
author’s application to Dharasena of the title Narendra Lord of 
Men is a further proof of his great power. 

Dharasena IV. was not succeeded by his son but by Dhruvasena 
the son of Derabhata the son of Dharasena IV.’s paternal grand- 
uncle. Derabhata appears not to have been ruler of Valabhi itself 
but of some district in the south of the Valabhi territory. His 
epithets describe him as like the royal sage Agastya spreading to 
the south, and as the lord of the earth which has for its two breasts 
the Sahya and Vindhya hills. This description may apply to part 
of the province south of Eaira where the Sahy^dri and Vindhya 
mountains may be said to unite. In the absence of a male heir in 
the direct line, Derabhata's son Dhruvasena appears to have 
succeeded to the throne of Valabhi. The only known copperplate 
of Dhruvasena Ill.’s, dated a.d. 651 (G. 332), records the grant of the 
village of Pedhapadra in Yanthali, the modern Yanthali in the 
Navanagar State of North Kathiavada. A copperplate of his elder 
brother and successor Kharagralia dated a.d. 656 (G. 337) shows 
that Dhruvasena's reign cannot have lasted over six years. 

The less than usually complimentary and respectful reference to 
Dhruvasena HI. in the attributes of Kharagraha suggests that 
Kharagraha took the kingdom by force from liis younger brother 
as the rightful successor of his father. At all events the succession 
of Kharagraha to Dhruvasena was not in the usual peaceful 
manner. Kharagraha^s grant dated A.r). 656 (G. 337) is ivritten 
by the Divirapati or Chief Secretary and minister of peace and 
war Aiiahilla son of Skandabhata.^ The Dutaka or causer of the 
gift was the Pramdtri or survey ofBcer Srind,. 

Kharagraha, was succeeded \)j Siladitya III. son of Kharagraha’s 
elder brother Siladitya II. Siladitya 11. seems not to have ruled 
at Valabhi but like Derabhata to have been governor of Southern 
Valabhi, as he is mentioned out of the order of succession and with 
the title Lord of the Earth containing the Vindhya mountain. Three 
grants of Siladitya III. remain, two dated A.B. 666 (G. 346) ^ and 
the third dated A.3>. 671 (G. 352).^ He is called Parama-hliatfdmha 
Great Lord, Mahdrdjddhirdja Chief King among Great Kings, and 
Paramesvara Great Euler. These titles continue to be applied to all 


^ Kdvt/amidam mcMtam mayd Yalahhydm. S^ri Dketrasena^narendra pdliidydm. 

" Incl. Ant.VIL 76. i j 

^ Jonrn. Beug. A. S. XV. and an unpublished grant in the miujeum of the B. B. R. 
A. Soo. nnd. Ant. XI, 305, 
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Bubsequent Valabhi kings. Even tbe name SiMditya is repeated 
thougii each king must have had some personal name. 

Siladitya III* was succeeded by his son SiUditya IV. of whom 
one grant dated A.n. 691 (G. 372) remains^ * The ofEcer who 
prepared the grant is mentioned as the general Divirapati Sri 
Haragauathe son of Bappa Bhogika. The Diitaka or gift-causer is 
the prince Kharagraha, which may perhaps be the personal name 
of the next king Siladitya V. 

Of Siladitya V. the son and successor of SiMditya IV. two grants 
dated A.D, 722 (G. 403) both from Gondal remain. Both record 
grants to the same person. The writer of both was genei:al Gillaka 
son of Buddhabhatta, and the gift-causer of both prince SiMditya. 

Of Siladitya VL the son and successor of the last/one grant 
dated A.n. 760 (G. 441) remains. The grantee is an Atharvavedi 
Brahman. The writer is Sasyagupta son of Emapatha and the 
gift-causer is G4njas4ti Sri Jajjar (or Jajjir). 

Of Siladitya VIL the son and successor of the last, who is also 
called Dhrubhata (Sk, Dhruvabhata), one grant dated a.d. 766 
(G. 447) remains. 

The following is the genealogy of the V alabhi Dynasty : 

VALABHI FAMILY TREE, 

A.D, 509* 766. 

Bhatftrka 
A.D. 509. 

(GiipfcalQO?) 


Dharasena I. Drowasi/nha. Dbruvasenal. Dharapaif^a. 

a.d.520. } 

(Giipta207>. [ 

Gtihasena 
A. B. 559, ^56*5, 567, 
(Gupta 240, 246, 248). 

Bhamsena II. 

A.B. 571, 5S8, 689 
(Gupta 252, 269, 270), 


S’tUditya 11, 

S'nriditya HI. 

A.B. 071 (Gupta 332). 

siladitya IV. 

A.B. 691, 698 
(Gupta 372 & 370). 

Siladitya V. 

A,i>. 722 (Gupta 403). 

Siladitya VI. 

A.B, 760 (Gupta 441), 

Siladitya VJI, 
or Dlarubhaia, 
A.B. 766 (Gui)ta 447). 


Siladitya I. 

©r Dharmaditya I, 

A.B, 605, 61)9 (Gupta 286, 200). 

Deraljliaia. 


Kliara^aha I, 
I 


Dharasena III. Dliruvagena II, 
or Bsiladitya, 
A.B. 629 (Gupta 310), 


Kharagralia II. Dliruvasena III, 
or Dharmddit.Ya II . A .b, 651 (Gupta 332) , 

A.B, 656 (Gupta 337), 


Dliaraseua IV, 
A.B. 645, 649, 
(Gupta 320, 330), 


ChapteVIII 

The Valadhis. 
A.D. 509 - 766, 

SiHditya IV. 
A.D. 691 . 


Sililditya V. 

A.D. 722. 


Sildditya VI. 
A.D. 760, 


Sildditya VII. 
A.D. 766. 


Valabhi 
Family Tree. 
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Chapter YIII- 

The VaiiAbhis, 
A-D. 509- 756, 

The Fall of 
ValaWii, 

A.I). VoO-770. 


Of tlie overtlixow of Valabhi irianj explanations liave been offered.^ 
The only explanation in agreement with the copperplate evidence that 
a SilMitya was ruling at Valabhi as late as a.b. 766 (Val, Sam. 447)^ 
is the Hindu aecount preserved by Albenmi (a.d. 1030)-" that soon 
after the Sindh capital MansCira Avas founded, say a.d. 750-770, 
Eanka a disaffected subject of the era-maldng Valabhi, with presents 
of money persuaded the Arab lord of Mansura to send a naval 
; expedition against the king of Valabhi. In a night attack 
king Valabha was killed and his people and towni were destroyed. 
Alberuni adds : Men say that still in our time such traces are left in 


-1 


n 


^ Since his authorities mention the destroyers of Yalahhi under the vague term, 
ojilechchkas or barbarians and since the era in which they date the overthrow may Ive 
either the Vikrama B*c. 57» the b^aka AvB. 78, or the Valabhi a.d. 319, Tod is forced 
to offer many suggestions. His proposed dates are a.d. 244 Vik. Bain. 300 (Western 
India, 2i>9), a.d. 424 Val. Bam. 105 (Ditto, 51 and 214), a.d. 524 Val. Sain. 205 (Annals of 
lUijastluin, I. S3 and 217 - 220), and a.d. 619 Val. Sam. 300 (Western India, 352). Tod 
identifies the barbarian destroyers of Valabhi either with the descendants of the second 
eentury Farthians, or with the White Huns Getes or Kilthis, or with a mixture of 
these wlio in tlie beginning of the sixth century supplanted the Farthians (An, of 
Bdj. I. 83 and 217 - 220 ; Western India, 214, 352), Elliot (History, I. 408) accept- 
ing Tod’s date a.d. 524 refers the oveidhrow to Skythian llarbaxians from Bindh. > 

Elphinstone, also accepting A.D. 524 as an approximate date, suggested (History, 3rd '■ 
Edition, 212) as the destroyer tlie Bassanian Naushirvdn or Chosroes the Great 
(a.d. 531-579) citing in support of a Sassanian inroad Malcolm’s Ik-rsia, 1.141 and 
I’ottiiigor’s Travels, 386, Forbes (R^s Mtild, I. 22) notes that the Jain accounts give 
the date of the overthrow Vik. Sain. 375 that is a.d, 319 apparently in confusion 
with the epoch of the Gupta era which the Valabhi kings adopted.^' Forbes says 
(Ditto, 24) : If the destroyers had not been cs,lled''mlechchhas I might have supposed 
them to be the Dakhan Ohdlukyas. Genl. Cunningham (Anc. Geog, 318} holds that the 
date of the destruction was a.d. 658 and the destroyer the Rdshtrakuta Raja Govind 
who restored the ancient family of Sdm\lshtra. Thomas (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, 

158) fixes the destruction of Valabhi at A.D, 745 (8. 802). In the Kdtliidw'dr Gazet- 
teer Col. IVatson in one passage (page 671) says the destroyers may have been the early 
Muhammadans who retired as quickly as they came. In another passage (page 274), w 
accepting Mr, Borgess’ (Arch. Sur. Hep. IV. 75) Gupta era of a.d. 195 and an over- 
throw date of a.d. 642, and citing a VVadhw'dn couplet telling how Ebhal Valabhi ] 
withstood the Iranians, Col. Watson suggests the destroyers may have been Iranians, 

If tlie Pdrsis came in a.d. 642 they must have come not as raiders but as refugees. 

If they could they would not have destroyed Valabhi. If the Phrsis destroyed 
Valabhi wdiere next did they flee to. 

Similavb^ S. 205 the date given by some of Col. Tod’s anthoritles (An. of Raj. I. 

S2 and 217 -220) represents a,», 624 the practical esta'biishineiit of the Valabhi dvnas- 
ty. The mistake of ascribing an era to the overthrow not to the founding of a Vtate 
occurs (compare Sachau’s Alberuni, n. (!) in the case both of the Yikvaiaa era b.c. 67 
and of the Shilivahana eraA.n, 78. In both these cases the error was intentional.' It 
was devised with the aim of hiding the supremacy of foreigners in early Hindu history. 

Bo also, according to AlbcruuPs information (Sachau, TL 7) the Guptakfila a.d. 33 d 
marks the ceasing not the beginning of the wicked and powerful Guptas. This de^.ic'e 
is not confined to India. His Mede informant told Herodotus (b.c, 450 Eawlinson’s 
Herodotus, I. 407) that b.c. 708 was the founding of the Aledian niouarchy. Tiie diue 
really marked the overthrow of the Medes by the Assyrian Sargon. 

“Tod (An. of Fvdj. 1. 231) notices what is perhaps a reminiscence of this date ■ 

(A.D. 700). It is the story that Bappa, who according to Mewad tradition is the p 

founder of Gehlot power at Chitor, abandoned his country for 'irdn in A..D. 764 
(8. 820). It seems probable that this Bappa or Saila is not the founder of Gehlot 
power at Chitor, but, according to the Valabhi use of Bappa, is the founder's father 

and that this retreat to Irdn refers to his being carried captive to Mansura on the 

fall either of Valabhi or of Gandhdr. 

3 Reinaud’s Fragments, 143 note 1 j Memoire Sur FInde, 105 ; Sacliau’s Alberuni, I. 

193. The treachery of the magician Eanka is the same cause as that assigned by Forbes 
(Bds Mdld, 1. 12 - 18} from J ain sources. The local legend (Ditto, 18) points the inevit- 
able Tower of Siloam moral, a moral which (compare Eds MdM, I. IS) is probably at 
the root of the antique tale of Lot and the Cities of the Plain, that men whose city 
was so completely destroyed must have been sinners beyond others. Dr. Nicholson 
(J. E. A. S. Her. I. Vol.XIIL page 163) in 1851 thought the site of Valabhi bore many ^ 
traces of destniotion by water,' - 
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that country as are found in places wasted by an unexpected attack/ Chapter Till* 
For this expedition against Valabhi Alberuni gives no date. But as xna 

Maiisiira was. not founded till A.n. 750® and as the latest Valabhi a.d, 509 - 766 . 

copperplate is a.d. 766 the expedition must have taken place between The Fall of 
A.n. 750 and 770. In support of the Hindu tradition of an expedition 
from Mansiira against Valabhi between a.d, 750 and 7? 0 it is to be 7o -/ , 

noted that the Arab historians of Sindh record that in a.d. 758 
, (H. 140) the Khalif Mansur sent Amrubin Jamal with a fleet of barks 
to the coast of Barada.^ Twenty years later a.d. 776 (H. 160) a , 
second expedition succeeded in taking the town^ but/ as sickness broke 
outi they had to return. The question remains should the w^ord^ which 
in these extracts Elliot reads Barada, be read Balaba. The lax rules 
of Arab cursive writing -would cause little difliculty in adopting the 
reading' Balaba.^ Further it is hard to believe that Valabhi^ though to 
some extent sheltered by its distance from the coast and probably a 
place of less importance than its chroniclers describe^ should be unknown 
to the Arab raiders of the seventh and eighth centuries and after its fall 
bo known to Alberuni in the eleventh century. At the same time^ as 
during the eighth century there was^ or at least as there may have 
been/'' a town Baracla on the south-west coast of Kathiavada the iden- 


^ Lassen (Incl. Alt. III. 533). puts aside Alberuni's Arab expedition from Mansura as 
^vitliout liistorical support and inadmissible. Lassen held that Yalablii flourished long 
after its alleged destruction from Mansiira. Lassen’s statement (see Ind. Alt, III. 533) 
is based on the mistaken idea that as the Yalabhis were the Balharas the Balbaras’ capital 
Mdnkir must be Yalabhi. So far as is hnown, except Alberuni himself (see below) none 
of the Arab geographers of the ninth tenth or eleventh centuries mentions* Yalabhi. It is 
true that according to Lassen (Ind. Alt. 536) Masudi A.D, 915, Istakhri A.i>. 951, and Ibn 
Hdukal A.x>, 976 all attest the existence of Yalabhi up to their own time. This remark is 
due either to the mistake regarding Malkhet or to the identification of Bdlwi or Baki 
in Sindli (Elliot’s History, 1. 27 -34) with Yalabhi. The only known Miisalmdu reference 
to Yalabhi later than a.d. 750 is Albcruni’s statement (Sachau, II. 7) that the Yalabhi 
of the era is .30 yojams or 200 miles south of Anahilaydda, That after its overthrow 
Yalabhi remained, as it still continues, a local town has been shown in the text. Such an 
after-life is in no way inconsistent with its destruction as a leading capital in a.d. 767* 

2 According to Alberuni (Sachau, I. 21) A1 Mansfira, which was close to Br^hmaiiilbM 
about 47 miles nortb-east of Haidardbild (EUiot’s Musalmdn Historians, I. 372-374} was 
built by tbe great Muhammad Kdsini about a.d, 713. Apparently Alberuni wrote 
Mubammud Ivilsim by mistake for his grandson Amru Muhammad (Elliot, I. 372 note 1 
and 442-3), wdio built tbe city a little before A.d. 750- Beinaud (Fragments, 210) 
makes Amru the son of Muhammad Ivdsim. Masudi (A.D. 915) gives the same date * 
(a.d. 750), hut (Elliot, 1. 24} makes the builder tlie Ummaykle governor Mansur bin 
Jamhur. Idrisi (A.D. 1137 Elliot, I. 78} says Mansura was built and named in honour of 
the Khalif Abu Jdfar-al-Mansur, If so its building would be later than a.d. 754. On 
■'such a point Idrisi’s authority carries little weight. ® Elliot, I. 244. ■ 

4 That the word read Barada by Elliot is in the lax pointless shikasfa WTiting is shown 
by the different proposed readings (Elliot, 1. 444 note 1) Hafrand, Barand, and Barid. 
8o far as the original goes Balaha is probably as likely a rendering as Barada. Beinaud 
(Fragments, 212) says he cannot restore the name. 

Though, except as applied to the Porbandar range of hills, the name Barada is almost 
unknown, and though Ghumli not Barada was the early (eighth-twelfth century) capital 
of Porbandar some place named Barada seems to have existed on the Porbandar coast. 
As early as tlie second century a.d., Ptolemy (McCrindle, 37) has a town Barda-xema 
on the coast west of the village Rome (probably the road or kom) of Sanrdslitraj and 
Bt. Mai’tin (G-eograx^hie Greegue et Latine de ITnde, 203) identifies Pliny’s (a.d. 77) 
Yarctatm next the OdombersB or people of Kachh with the Yaradas according to Hema- 
chandra (a.d, 1150) a class of foreigners or mlechchhas, A somewhat tem^ffing 
identification of Barada is with Berurffs Bdrwi (Sachau, I. 20S) or Baraoiia (Eeinaud’s 
Fragments, 121)84 miles (14 pemsangs) west of Soman^tha. ' But an examination of 
Beruiii’s text shows that Bitrwi is not the name of a place but of a product of Kachh 
tlie bdra or be^oai* stone. 
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tifieation of tlie raids against Barada with the traditional expedition ’ 
against Balaba though perhaps probable cannot be considered certain. 
Further the statement of the Siiidh> historians ^ that at this time the 
Sindh Arabs also made a naval expedition against Kandahar seems in 
agreement with the traditional account in Tod that after the destruction 
of Valabhi the rulers retired to a fort near Cambay from which after 
a few years they were driven.® If this fort is the Kandahar of the 
Sindh writers and Gandhar on the Broach coast about twenty miles 
south of Cambay, identifications which are in agreement with other 
passages, the Arab and Rajput accouuts would fairly agree.^ 

The discovery of its lost site ; the natural but mistaken identification 
of its rulers with the famous eighth and ninth century (a.d. 753-972) 
Balharas of Malkhet in the East Dakhan ; ^ the tracing to Valabhi of 
the Rana of Udepur in Mewdcl the head of the Sesodias or Gohils the 
I most exalted of Hindu families^; and in later times the wealth of 
I Valabhi copperplates have combined to make the Valabhis one of the 
best known of Gujarat dynasties. Except the complete genealogy, 
covering the 250 years from the beginning of the sixth to the middle 
of the eighth century, little is known of Valabhi or its chiefs. The 


lEUiot, I. 445. 

- Compare TocI (Annals, I. 83 and 217). Gajni or Gayni another capital whence the 
last prince S'lhlditya was expelled by Parthian invaders in the sixth century. 

^Compare Beinaud (Fragments,. 212 note 4) who identifies it with the Ain-i-Akharf 
Kandahar that is Gandhdr in Broach. The identification is doubtful. Tod (Annals, 
I. 217) names the fort Gajni or Gayni and there was a fort Gajni close to Cambay. 
Elliot (I. 445)’ would identify the Arab Kandahilr with Khandadar in north-west 
KclthidVclda. 

Even after a.d. 770 Valabhi seems to have been attacked by the Arabs. Br. BhagvdnhU 
notices that two Jain dates for the destruction of the city §26 and 886 are in the Vira 
era and that this means not the : Mahd vira era of B.C. 526 but the Vikram era of b.c. 57. 
The corresponding dates are therefore a.d. 769 and 829, Evidence in support of the 
A.D. 769 and 770 defeat is given in the text. On behalf of Dr. Bhagvdnhirs second date 
A.D. 829 it is remarkable that in or about A.D. 830 (Elliot, I. 447) Musa the Arab 
governor of Sindh captured B4la the ruler of As Sharqi. As there seems no reason to 
identify this As vSliarqi with the Sindh lake of As Sharqi mentioned in a raid in a.d. 750 
(Elliot, ’I. 441 ; J. B. A. S. (1893) page 76) the phrase would mean Bdla king of the east. 

^ The Arab record of the defeat of Bdla would thus he in close agreement with the Jain 
date for the latest foreign attack on Valabhi. 

** The identification of the Balharas of the Arab writers with the Chdlukyas (a.d. 
f 500- 753) and Bdshtrakutas (a.d. 753 - 972) of Mdlkhet in the East Bakhaii has been 
accepted. The vagueness of the early (a.d, 850 - 900) Arab geographers still more the 
inaccuracy of Idrisi (A.D. 1137) in placing the Balharas capital in Gujarit (Elliot, 1.87) 
suggested a connection between Balhara and Valabhi. The suitableness of this identifi- 
cation was increased by the nse among Bdj put writers of the title Balakarai for the 
Valabhi chief (Tod An. of Bdj. 1. 83) and the absence among either tlic Chalukyas (a.d. 
500-753) or the Bashtrakutas (A.D. 753-972) of Mdlkhet of any title resembling Balhara. 
Prof. Bliandurkar’s (Deccan History, 56 - 57) discovery that several of the early CM- 
lukyas and Bashtrakutas had the personal name Vallabha Beloved settled the question 
and established the accuracy of all MasudFs (A.D. 915) statements (Elliot, 1. 19-21) 
regarding the Balhara who ruled the Kamkar, that is Kamrakara or Karmltak (Sachan’s 
Beruni, I. 202 ; II. 318) and had their Kdnarese (Kiriya) capital at Mankir (Malkhet) 
640 miles from the coast. 

® After their withdrawal from Valabhi to Mewdd the Vdlas took the name of Gehlot 
(see below page 98), then of Aharya from a temporary capital near Udepur (Tod's An, 
of Baj. I. 215), next of Sesodia in the west of MewM (Tod's An. of Bdi. I. 216 ; 
IVestern India, 57), Since 1568 the Bdna^s head-quarters have been at Udepur. Bai, 
Gaz;. III. 18, After the establishment of their power in Chitor (a.d. 780), a branch of 
the Gehlot or Gohil family withdrew to Kheir in south-west Mdrwdr. These driven south 
by the Bdthods in the end; of the twelfth century arc the Gohils of Piram, Bluivnao-ar 
and Edjpipla in Kdthidvdda and Gujardt* Tod's Annals of Bdj, 1. 114, 228 * 
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origin of the city and of its rulers^ the extent of their sway^ and the 5 . 
cause and date of their overthrow are all uncertain. The unfitness of 
the site, the want of reservoirs or other stone remains, the uncertainty 
when its rulers gained an independent position, the fact that only one 
of them claimed the title Clmkravarti or All Ruler are hardly consistent 
with any far-reaching authority. Add to this the eontinuanee of 
Maitraka or Mer power in North Kathiavada, the separateness though 
perhaps dependence of Saurashtra eveninthetime of Valabhi^s greatest 
power the rare mention of Vaiabhi in contemporary Gujarat grants,® 
and the absence of trustworthy reference in the accounts of the Arab 
raids of the seventh or eighth centuries tend to raise a doubt whether, 
except perhaps during the ten years ending 650, Vaiabhi was ever of 
more than local importance. 

In connection with the pride of the Sesodias or Gohils of Mewad 
in their Vaiabhi origin^ the question who were the Valabhis has a 
special interest. The text shows that Pandit Bhagvtolal was of opinion , 
the Valabhis were Gurjjaras. The text also notes that the Pandit 
believed they reached south-east Kathiavada by sea from near Broach 
and that if they did not come to Broach from Malwa at least the early 
rulers obtained (A.n, 520 and 526) investiture from the Malwa kings. 
Apart from the doubtful evidence of an early second to fifth century 
Bala or Vaiabhi three considerations weigh against the theory that the 
Valabhis entered Gujardt from Mdlwa in the sixth century. First 
their acceptance of the Gupta era and of the Gupta currency raises the 
presumption that the Valabhis were in Kd.thidvada during Gupta 
ascendancy (a.d. 440 - 480j : Second that the Sesodias trace their 
pedigree through Vaiabhi to an earlier settlement at Dhdnk in south- 
west Kathidv^da and that the Vd;las of Dhdnk still hold the place of 
heads of the Valas of Kathidv^ da r And Third that both Sesodias and 
VAlas trace their origin to Kanaksen a second century North Indian 
immigrant into Kathiavdda combine to raise the presumption that 
the Valas were in Kdthiav^da before the historical founding of Vaiabhi 
in A.D. 526^ and that the city took its name from its founders the 
Vdlas or Balas. 

Whether or not the ancestors of the Gohils and Vdlas were settled* 
in Kdthiavdda before the establishment of Vaiabhi about a.d. 526 


^ ^ Tlie somewhat doubtful J^ikadeva plates (above page 87 and K^tliUv^da Gazetteer, 

*275) seem to show the continuance of Maitraka power in North Kdtbiavdda. This is 
supported by the expedition of the Arab chief of Sdndh^n in Kachch (a.2>. 840) against 
the Medhs of Hind which ended in the capture of MAlia in North Kdthiav^Lda. Elliot, 
I, 450. Hiuen Tsiang (A.i). 630) (BeaTs Buddhist Records, II. 69) describes Saurdshtra 
as a separate state but at tbe same time notes its dependence on Vaiabhi. Its rulers seem 
to have been Mebrs. In A.n. 713 (Elliot, 1. 123) Muhammad Kasim made peace with 
the men of Surasht, Medhs, seafarers, and pirates. 

^ The only contemporary rulers in whose grants a reference to Vaiabhi has been 
traced are the Gurjjaras of Bi'oach (a.d. 580-808) one of whom, Dadda II. (a.d. 633), is 
said (Ind. Ant. XIII . 79) to have gained renown by protecting the lord of Vaiabhi who had 
been defeated by the illustrious S^ri Harshadeva (a,d. 608 - 64f9j, and another Jayabbata 
in A.D. 706 (Ind. Ant. V. 115) claims to have quieted with the sword the impetuosity of 
the lord of Vaiabhi, ^ Tod An. of Baj, I. 217 ; Western India, 269. 

^ Tod An. of Baj. I, 112 and Western India, 148: Bas I. 21. It is not clear 
whether these passages prove that the Sesodias or only the Vdlas claim an early settle- 
sclent at BKmk. In any case (see below page 10 1) both clans trace theii' origin to 
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several considerations bear out tbe correctness of the Rajput traditions 
and the Jain records that the Gohils or Sesodias of Mewad came from 
Bala or Valabhi in Kdthidvada. Such a -withdrawal from the coasts 
the result of the terror of Arab raids, is in agreement with the feet that 
from about the middle of the eighth century the rulei’s of Gujarat 
established an inland capital at Anahilavada (a.d. It is further 

in agreement with the establishment by the Gohil refugees of a town 
Balli in Mew^d ; with the continuance as late as a.d. 968 (S. 10‘24^) by 
the Sesodia chief of the Valabhi title Siladitya or SaiU ; and with the 
peculiar Valabhi blend of Sun and Siva worship still to be found in 
Udepur.^ The question remains how far can the half-poetic accounts 
of the Sesodias be reconciled with a date for the fell of Valabhi so late 
as A.D. 766. The mythical wanderings, the caveborn Guha, and liis 
rule at Idar can be easily spared. The name Gehlot which the 
Sesodias trace to the caveborn Guha may as the Bhavnagar Gehlots 
hold have its origin in Guhasena (a.d. 559 -567) perhaps the first 
Valabhi chief of more than local distinction.^ Tod^ fixes the first 
historical date in the Sesodia family history at a.d. 720 or 728 the 
ousting of the Mori or Maurya of Chitor by Bappa or Sail. An 
inscription near Chitor shows the Mori in power in Chitor as late as 
A.D. 714 (S. 770).® By counting back nine generations from Sakti 
Kumara the tenth from Bappa whose date is Am, 1068 Tod fixes 
A.D, 720-728 as the date when the Gohils succeeded the Moris, But 


^ Tod’s Western India, 61. ^ Xod’s An. of Raj. I. 230- 

^ The cherished title of the later Valabhis, S'lMditya Sun of Virtue, confirms the special 
srai worship at Valabhi, which the mention of Dharapatta (a.d. 550J as a devotee of the 
supreme sun suppoi-ts, and which the legends of Valabhi’s sun-horse and sun-fountain keep 
fresh (R^s 1. 14i - 1 8). So the great one-stone lihgas, the most notable trace of Valabhi 
city (J. B. A. S. Ser. I. Vol, Xlll. 149 and XVII. 271), bear out the Valabhi copperplate 
claim that its rulers were great worshippers of Siva. Similarly the Rana of Udepur, 
while enjoying the title of Sun of the Hindus, prospering under the sun banner, and 
specially worshipping the sun (Tod’s Annals, I. 565) is at the same time the Minister of 
Siva the One Liiig Ehlingakadiwdn (Ditto 222, R^j. Gaz, III. 53). The blend is. 
natimal. The fierce noon-tide sun is Mahiikdla the Destroyer. Like S'iva the Sun is 
lord of the Moon. And marshalled by Somanjitha the great Soul Home the souls of the 
dead pass heavenwards along the rays of the setting sun. [Compare Sachaii’s Alberuni, II. 
168.] It is the common sun element inS'aivism and in Vaishnavism that gives their 
holiness to the sunset shrines of Somanfitha and Bwdrka. For (Ditto, J169) the setting sun 
is the door whence men march forth into the world of existence Westwards, heavenwards. 

^ This explanation is hardly satisfactory. The name Gehlot seems to be Guhila-putra 
from Gobhila-putra an ancient Brdhman gotra, one of the not uncommon cases of 
Rdjputs with a Brdhman gotra. The Rdjput use of a Brahman gotra is generally consi- 
dered a technical affiliation;, a mark of respect for some Brdhman teacher. It seems 
doubtful whether the practice is not a reminiscence of an ancestral Brahman strain. 
This view finds confirmation in the A itpur inscription (Tod’s Annals, I. 802) which states 
that Gulmdit the founder of the Gohil tribe was of Brdhman race Vipra-kula. Compare 
the legend (Rds Mdld, 1. 13) that makes the first SfUditya of Valabhi (a.d. 500-609) the 
son of a Brdhman woman. Compare (Elliot, I. 411) the Brdhman Chuch (A. r>, 630-670) 
marrying the widow of the Shdhi king of Alor in Sindh who is written of as a Rajput 
though like the later (a.d. 850-1000) Sliahiyas of Kabul (Alberuni, Sachan II. 13) the 
dynasty may possibly have been Brdhmans.* The following passage from Hodgson’s 
Essays (1. A. Soc. Bi. II. 218) throws light on the subject; Among the Klids or Rajputs 
of Nepal the sons of Brahmans by Khds women take their fathers’ gotras. Compare 
ibbetaon’s Banjab Census 1881 page 236. 

* ^ support of a Brdhman pngiu is Prineep’s conjecture (J. A. S. Bl. LXXIV, [Feb. 

1838] page 93) that Divaij the name of the first recorded king may be Dvija or Twice- 
uh* for Devdd.itya, like Silaij for S'ilfiditya, seems "simpler and the care 

with Which the writer speaks of Chaeh as the Br&.hman almost implies that his pre« 
accessors were not Brdhmans, According to Elliot (II. 426) the Pals of K4bui w’ere 

_ perhaps Bhattias, 

«Tods Annals,!. 229 -23L ^ Annals, 1. 229, 
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the snffielent average allowance of twenty years for each reign would 
bring Bappa to a.d. 770 or 780 a date in agreement with a fall of 
Valabhi between -a.d. 760 and 770, a-s well as with the statement of 
Abul Fazl, who, writing in Am. 1590, says the Rana^s family had been 
in Mewad for about 800 years.-^ 

The Arab accounts of the surprise-attack and of the failure of the 
invaders to make a settlement agree with the local and Rajputana 
traditions that a branch of the Valabhi family continued to rule at Valeh 
until its conquest by Miila Raja Solankhi in a.d. 950." Though their 
bards favour the explanation of Vala from the Gujarati valvti return 
or the Persian vdlali^ noble the family claim to be of the old Valabhi 
stock. They still have the tradition they were driven out by the Musal- 
mans, they still keep up the family name of Selait or Shdaditya.^ 

The local tradition regarding the settlement of the V ^las in the 
Balakshetra south of Valabhi is that it took place after the capture 
of Valabhi by Mula Raja Solankhi (a.d. 950).® If, as may perhaps be 
accepted, the present Vdlas represent the ruler's of Valabhi it 
seems to follow the Valas wmi-e the overlords of Balakshetra at 
least from the time of the historical prosperity of Valabhi (a.d. 
526 “ 680) . The traditions of the Bjibrids who held the east of Sorath 
show that when they arrived (a.d, 1200 - 1250) the Vala Rajputs 
were in possession and suggest that the lands of the Vdlas originally 
stretched as far west as Diu.^ That the Valas held central Kathiavdda 
is shown by their possession of the old capital Vanthali nine miles south- 
west of Junagadh and by (about a.d. 850) their transfer of that town 
to^the Chuddsam^s.^ Dhdnb, about twenty-five miles north-west of 
Jun%aclh, was apparently held by the Vdlas under the Jet was when 
(a.d. 800- 1200?) Ghumli or Bhamli was the capital of south-west 
Kathiav^da. According to Jetwa accounts the V^das were newcomers 
whom the Jet was allowed to settle at Dhank.^ But as the Jetwas 
are not among the earliest settlers in Eatliiav^ da it seems more 
probable that, like the Chudasamds at Vanthali, the Jetwas found 
the Valas in possession. The close connection of the Valas with the 
earlier waves of Kdthis is admitted.^ Gonsidering that the present 


^ Grlad will’s Aiii-i-Akbari, 11.81 ; Tod’s Annals, I. 236 and note*. Tod’s dates are con- 
fused, The Aitpur inscription (Ditto, page 230) gives S'aktx Kumfira’s date a.d. 96S 
{S. 1024} while the authorities which Tod accepts (Ditto, 231) give A.D. 1068 (S. 1125). 
That the Moris were not driven out of Chitor as early as a.d. 728 is proved hy the 
Navsdri inscription which mentions the Arabs defeating the Mauryas as late as a.d, 738-9 
(8anj, 490). See above page 56. 

2 Tod Western India 268 says Siddha E-dja (a.d. 1094-1143) iMula Rdja (a.d 942-997) 
seems correct. See Eas MiiU, I. 65. ^ KAthiAwdr Gazetteer, 672. 

^ The chronicles of Bhadrod, fifty-one miles south-west of Bh^i^^lagar, have (Kdth. 
Gaz. 380) a 8elait Vdla as late as a.d. 1554, 

? ICdthidwdr Gazetteer, 672. Another account places the movement south after the 
arrival of the GoMls A.d. 1250, According to local traditions the Valas did not pass to 
Bhadrod near Mahuva till A.d. 1554 (Kdth, Gaz. 380) and from Bhadrod (Kath. Gaz. 660) 
retired to Dholarva, 

^Kdth. Gaz. Ill and 132. According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II, 69) the 
inhabitants of the ports of Maliua and Tuldja were of the Vala tribe, 

^ imii. Gaz. 680. s Kdth, Gaz. 414. 

® The Vdla connection with the Kafthis complicates their history. Col. Watson (Knth. 
Gaz* 130) seems to favour the view that the Vdlas wer^.the earliest wave of KatMs who 
came into Kathiavdda from Mdlwa apparently with the Guptas (a.d. 450) (Ditto, 671), 
CoL Watson seems to have been led to this conclusibn in consecpience of the existence 
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(1881) total of K^tMdv^da Vd,la Rajputs is about 900 against about” 
9000 Vala K^this, the since their loss of power, seem either to 

have passed into unnoticeable subdivisions of other Ra jput tribes or to 
have fallen to the position of Kdthis. 

If from the first and not solely since the fall of Valabhithe Valas 
rhave been associated with the Kdthis it seems best to suppose they 
held to the Kdthis a position like that of the J etwas to their followers 
the Mers. According to Tod^ both Valas and Kathis claim the title 
Tata Multanha Rai Xiords of Tata and Multdn. The accounts of the 
diSerent sackings of Yalabhi are too confused and the traces of an 
earlier settlement too scanty and doubtful to justify any attempt to 
carry back Yalabhi and the Vdlas beyond the Maitraka overthrow of 
Gupta power in Kathidvdda (a.b. 4370-480). The boast that 
Rhatarka, the reputed founder of the house of Yalabhi (a.d, 509), had 
obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows on the large and very 
mighty armies of the Maitrakas who by force had subdued their ene- 
mies, together with the fact that the Valabhis did and the Maitrakas 
did not adopt the Gupta era and currency seem to show the Valas 
were settled in Kathidvdda at an earlier date than the Mers and 
Jetwas. That is, if the identification is correct, the Vdlas and Kathis 
were in Kathidv^da before the first wave of the White Huns 
approached* It has been noticed above under Skandagupta that the 
enemies, or some of the enemies, with whom, in the early years of his 
reign a.d. 452-454, Skandagupta had so fierce a struggle were still 
in A.D. 456 a source of anxiety and required the control of a specially 
able viceroy at Junagadh. • Since no trace of the Kathis appears in 
Kdthiavdda legends or traditions before the fifth century the sugges- 
tion may be offered that under Vdla or Bdla leadership the Kathis were 


J 

f 


among the enemies who on the death of Kumdragupta (a.d. 454) 


seized the Gupta possessions in Kathiavdda. Both Valas and Kdthis 
would then be northerners driven south from Muitdn and South 


o£ tlie petty state of Kiltti in west Khdndesh. But tlie people of the K4tti state in west 
Khdndesh are Bhiis or Kolis. ^Neither the people nor the position of the country seems 
to show connection with the Kdthis of Kdthidvdda. Col. W'atson (Kath. Gaz. 130) inclines 
to hold that the Vdlas are an example of the rising of a lower class to he Edjputs. 
That both Ydlas and Kdthis are northerners admitted into Hinduism may he accepted. 
Still it seems prohahle that on arrival in Kdthiavdda the Vdlas were the leaders of the 
Kdthis and that it is mainly since the fall of Yalabhi that a large branch of the Ydlas 
have sunk to he Kdthis. The Kdthi traditions admit the superiority of the Ydlas, 
According to Tod (Western India, 270 : Annals, 1. 112 - 113) the Kdthis claim to he a branch 
or descendants of the Vdlas. In Kdthidvdda the Ydlas, the highest division of Kdthis 
(Bas Maid, I, 296 ; Ivdth. Gaz. 122, 123, 131, 139j, admit that their founder was a Ydla 
liajput who lost caste by marrying a Kdthi woman. Another tradition (Eds Mdld, 1. 296 ; 
Kdth. Gaz. 122 notel) records that the Kdthis flying from fc’indh took refuge with the 
Ydlas and became their followers. Col. Watson (Kdth. Gaz. 130) considers the practice 
in Forhandar and Kavanagar of styling any lady of the I)hdnk Yala family who marries 
into their house Kdthidmhdi the Kdthi lady proves that the Ydlas are Kdthis. But as 
this name must he used with respect it may he a trace that the Ydlas claim to he lords 
of the Kdthis as the Jetwas claim to he lords of the Mers. That the position of the 
Ydlas and Kdthis as Bdjputs-is doubtful in Kdthidvdda and is assured (Tod’s Annals, I. 
Ill) in EdipuUna is strange. The explanation may ;^erhaps he that aloofness from 
Muhammadans is the practical test of honour among Edjpntdna Hindus, and that in the 
troubled times between the thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries, like the Jiidlds, the 
Y dlas and Kdthis may have refused Moghal alliances, and so won the approval of the 
Ednds of Mewdd, , , ~ , 

* Kdth,aaz. 110-129, ? Western India, 207 rAnnals, L 112-113. 
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Sindh by the movements of tribes displaced by the advance of the 
Ephtbalites or White Huns (a.d. 44j0 - 450) upon the earlier North 
Indian and border settlements of the Yuan-Yuan or Avars.^ 

The Sesodia or Gohil tradition is that the founder of the Valas was 
Kanaksen, who, in the second century after Christ, from North India 
* established his power at Virat or Dholka in North Gujarat and at 
Dh^nk in Kathidvada,^ This tradition, which according to Tod ^ is 
supported by at least ten genealogical lists derived from distinct 
sources, seems a reminiscence of some connection between the early V ^las 
and the Kshatrapas of J und^gadh with the f amijy of the great Kushan 
emperor Kanishka (a.d. 78-98). Whether this high ancestry belongs of 
right to the Vdlas and Gohils or whether it has been won for them by 
their bards nothing in the records of Kdthidvada is likely to be able to 
prove. Besides by the Valas Kanaksen is claimed as an ancestor by 
the Chavadas of Okhamandal as the founder of Kanakapurl and as 
reigning in Krishna^s throne in Dwark4.^ ^In support of the form 
Kanaka for Kanishka is the doubtful Kanaka- Sakas or Kanishka- Sakas 
of Var^iamihira (a.d. 580).5 The forih Kanik is also used by 
Alberuni ® for the famous Vihdra or monastery at Peshawar of whose 
founder Kanak Alberuni retails many widespread legends. Tod says; 
^If the traditional date (a.d. 144) of Kanaksen^s arrival in Kdthi^vdda 
had been only a little earlier it would have fitted well with Wilson^s 
Kanishka of the Raja Tarangini.*^ Information brought to light 
since Tod^s time shows that hardly any date could fit better than 
A.n. 144 for some member of the Kushdn family, possibly a grandson 
of the great Kanishka, to make a settlement in Gujarat and Kd,thia- 
vada* The date agrees closely with the revolt against Vasudev’a 
(a,d. 123-150), the second in succession from Kanishka, raised 
I” by the Panjab Yaudheyas, whom the great Gujarat Kshatrapa 
^ Rudradaman (a.d. 148 - 158), the introducer of Kanishka'^s (a.d. 78) era 
into Gujarat, humbled. The tradition calls Kanaksen Kosalaputra and 
brings him from Lohkot in North India.® Kosala has been explained 
as Oudh and Lohkot as Lahore, but as Kanak came from the north 
not from the north-east an original Kushana-putra or Son of the 
Kushan may be the true form. Similarly Lohkot cannot be Lahore. 
It may be AlberunPs Lauhavar or Lahur in the Kashmir uplands one 
of the main centres of Kushan power.® 


f-" ^ It is worthy of note that Balas and Kathids are returned from neig-hbouring Paujdb 

ft districts. BtUas from Dehra Ismail Kh^n (Panjsib Census Beport iSyi Part III, 310), 
'M, ICd,thiii Bdjputs from Montgomery (Ditto, 318), and KAthia JAts from Jbang and Dera 
f Ismail KhAn (Ditto, 143). Compare Ibbetson^s (1881) PanjAb Census, I. 259, where the 
KAthias are identified with the Kathaioi who fought Alexander the Great (b.C. 325) 
and also with- the KAtMs of KAthiAvAda. According to this report (page 240) the VAlas 
are said to have come from Malwa and are returned in East P&ij ab. 

2 Tod’s Annals, I. 83 and 215 ; Elliot, II. 410 j Jour. B. Br. A. S. XXIII. 

» Annals, I. 215. ^ KAth. Gaz. 589. 

® Brihat-BamhitA, XIV, 21. The usual explanation (compare Fleet Ind, Ant. XXII. 
180) Gold-S'akas -seems meaningless. 

. ® Sachau, II. 11. Among the legends are the much-applied tales of the foot-stamped 
cloth and the self-sacrificing minister. 

5' Western India, 213. ® Tod^s Annals, L 83, 215 j Western India, 270 - 352, 

^ Bacliau, X. 208, II. 341. For the alleged descent of the SesodiAs and Valas from 
BAma of the Sun race the explanation may be Differed that the greatness of Kanishka, 
,y*'Whose power was spread from the Ganges to the Oxns, in accordance with the Hindu 
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One further point requires notice, the traditional connection 
! between Valahhi and the Rdn^s of Mewad with the Sassanian kings 
of Persia (a.d, 250 - 650), In support of the tradition Abul Pazl 
(a.b. 1590j says the Ednas of Mewad consider themselves descendants 
of the Sassanian Naushirvdn (a.b. 531 -579) and Tod quotes fuller 
details from the Persian history Maaser-al-UmraA No evidence 
seems to support a direct connection with Naushirvan.^ At the same 
time marriage between the Valabhi chief and Maha Banu the fugitive 
daughter of Yezdigerd the last Sassanian (a.d. 661) is not impossible.^ 
And the remaining suggestion that the link may be Naushirvan^s son 
Naushizad who fled *from his father in a.d. 57*0 receives support 
in the statement of Procopins ^ that Naushizad found shelter at 
Belapatan in Khuzistdn perhaps Balapatan in Gurjaristan. As these 
suggestions are unsupported by direct evidence, it seems best to look for 
the source of the legend in the fire symbols in use on Kathiavada and 
Mewad coins. These fire symbols, though in the main Indo-Shytliian, 
betray from about the sixth century a more direct Sassanian infiuenee. 
The use of similar coins coupled with their common sun worship seems 
sufficient to explain how the Agnikulas and other Kdthidvada and 
Mew^d Rajputs canie to believe in some family connection between 
their chiefs and the fireworshipping kings of Persia.^ 

Can the Vdla traditions of previous northern settlements be 
supported either by early Hindu inscriptions or from living traces in the 
present population of Northern India ? The convenient and elaborate 
tribe and surname lists in the Census Report of the Panjab, and vaguer 
information from Rajputana, show traces of Balas and Valas among 
the Musalman as well as among the Hindu population of Northern 
India.^ ^mong the tribes mentioned in Vardha-Mihira’^s sixth century 
(a.b. 580)^ lists the V^hlikas appear along with the dwellers on Sindhu^s 
banks. An inscription of a king Chandra, probably Chandragupta ' 
and if so about a,j>, 380-400,® boasts of crossing the seven months of 
the Indus to attack the Vahlikas, These references suggest that the 
Balas or Valas are the Vdlhikas and that the Balhikas of the Hari- 
vamsa (a.d. 350-500 ?) are not as Langlois supposed people then ruling 


doctrine (compare Beal’s Buddhist Eecords, I. 99 & 152 ; Eds MaM, I. 320 j Fryer’s Xew 
Account, 190) that a conqueror’s success is the fruit of transcendent merit in" a former 
birth, led to Kanishka being considered an incarnation of Edma. A connection between 
Kanishka and the race of the Sun would he made easy by the intentional confusing of 
the names Ivshatrapa and Ksliatriya and by the fact that during part at least of his life 
fire and the sun were Kanishka’s favourite deities. 

1 Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akhari, 11. 81 : Tod’s Annals, I. 235. 

2 The invasion of Sindh formerly (Eeinaud’s Fragments, 29) supposed to he by 
Kansliirviin in person according to fuller accounts seems to have been a raid by thornier 
of Seistdn (Elliot, I. 407). Still Eeinaud (Mdmoire Sur I’lnde, I27) holds that in sign of 
vassalage the Sindh king added a Persian type to his coins. 

2 Compare Tod’s Annals, I. 235 - 239 and Eawdinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 570. 

Eawlinson Seventh Monarchy, 452 note 3. 

® Compare Tod’s Annals,!. 63 ; Thomas’ Prinsep, 1. 413 j Cunningham’s Arch. Survey, 
VI. 201.^ Acebrding to their own accounts (Eds^ Mdld, I. 296) the Kiithis learned 
pn-worship from the Vdla of Dhdnk by whom the famous temple of the sun at Th^n 
in Iv^thidvfida was hnilt, 

® VdUs Mnsalmdn Jdts in Labor and Giirdaspur : Yals in Gujardt and Gujranwdld : 
Ydls in Mo?;afarnagar and Dhera Ismael Khan. Also Y diahs Hindus in Kdnsrra. Panhlh 

Census of 1891, IIL 162. r : e J 

^ Briha^ Samhitd, Y, 80, ® Corp, Ins. Ind. III. 140- 141. ^ 
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in Balkh but people then established in India/ Does it follow that Chapter YIIL 

the Valhikas of the inscriptions and the Balhikas of the Harivamsa The Valabhis, 

are the Pan jab tribe referred to in the Mah^bhdrata as the Bahikas or a.d.509"7<>6. 

Balhikas^ a people held to scorn as keeping no Brahman rites, their Valas. 

Brahmans degraded, their women abandoned ? ^ Of the two Maha- 

bharata forms Baliika and Balhika recent scholars have preferred 

Bdlhika with the sense of people of Balkh or Baktria/ The name 

Balhika might belong to more than one of the Central Asian invaders 

of Northern India during the centuries before and after Christ, whose 

manner of life might be expected to strike an Arydvarta Brahman 

with horror. The, date of the settlement of these northern tribes 

(b.c.IBO - A.n.SOU) does not conflict with the comparatively modern 

date (A.n. 150-250) now generally received for the final revision of 

the Mahabbarata/ This explanation does not remove the difficulty 

caused by references to Bahikas and Balhikas in Panini and other 

writers earlier than the first of the after -Alexander Skythian invasions. 

At the same time as shown in the footnote there seems reason to hold 
that the change from the Bakhtri of Darius (b,c. 510) and Alexander 
the Great (b.c. 330) to the modern Balkh did not take place before 
the first century after Christ. If this view is correct it follows that 


^ The references are; Laiiglois’ Harivamsa, I. 388-420, II, 178, That in a.d, 247 
Balkh or Bdktria was free from Indian oveiiordship (McCrindle’s Periplus, 121), and 
that no more distant tribe than the Gandharas finds a place in the Harivami^a lists 
combine to make it almost certain that, at the time the Harivamsa was written, 
whatever their origin may have been, the Bdhlikas were settled not in Bdktria but 
in India* 

2 The passage from the Kania Parva or Eighth Book of the Mahablidrata is quoted 
in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 482, and in greater fullness in St. Martin’s Geog, Greque 
et Latinede ITnde, 402 >410. The Bdhikas or Balhikas are classed with the Madras, 
Gdndhilras, Arattas, and other Panjdb tribes. In their Brdhman families it is said 
the eldest son alone is a Brdhmau. The younger brothers are without restraint 
Kshatriyas, Vai^yas, S'udras, even Barbers. A Brdhman may sink to be a Barber 
and a barber may rise to be a Brdhman The Bdbikas eat flesh even the flesh of the 
cow and drink liquor. Their women know no restraint. They dance in public places 
unclad save with garlands. In the HarivamiSa (Langlois, I. 493 and II. 17S, 388, 420) 
the Bahlikas occur in lists of kings and peoples. 

3 Kern in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 11. 44(>. St. Martin (Geog, Greque et Latine de 
ITnde, 149} takes Bahika to be a contraction of Bahlika. Reasons are given below 
for considering the Mahdbhdrata form Bdhika a confusion with the earlier tribes of 
that name rather than a contraction of Bdhiika or Bdlhika. The form Bahika was 
also favoured by the writer in the Mahdbharata because it fitted with his punning 
derivation from their two fiend ancestors Vahi and Hika. St. Martin, 408. 

St. Martin Geog. Greque et Latine de I’lnde, 403, puts the probable date 
at B.c. 380 or about fifty years before Alexander, St. Martin held that the passage 
belonged to the final revision of the poem. Since St. Martin’s time the tendency has 
been to lower the date of the final revision by at least 500 years. The fact noted by 
St. Martin (Ditto, page 404) that Jartika which the Mah^bharata writer gives as 
another name for Bahika is a Sanskritised form of Jat further supports the later date. 
It is now generally accepted that the Jats are one of the leading tribes who about 
the beginning of the Cfiristian era passed from Central Asia into India. 

® The name Valahhi, as we learn from the Jain historians, is a Sanskritised form 
of Yalahi, which can he easily traced hack to one of the many forms (Balhika, Bjilhika 
Balhika, Bahlika, Bahlika, YMiHka, Yaiihka, Y^lhfka, Yiilhika, Yalhika) of a tribal 
name which is of common occurrence in the Epics. This name is, no doubt rightly, 
traced hack to the city of Balkh, mid originally denoted merely the people of Baktria! 
There is, however, evidence that the name also denoted a tribe doubtless of Baktrian 
origin, but settled in India : the Emperor Chandra speaks of defeating the V^liiikas 
after crossing the seven mouths of the Indus : V ar^ha-Mihira speaks of the Ydlhfkas 
along with the people who dwell on Sindhu's banks (Br. Sam. V, 80) : and, most decisive 
, of all, the K4Mka Yritti on Pan. YIII, iv. 9 (a.d. 650} gives Bahlika as the name of 
the people of the Sanvira country, wliich, as Alberuni tells us, corresponded to the 
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i£ tlie form Bahliba occnrs in Panini or other earlier writers it is a-" 
mistaken form due to some copy ist^s confusion with the later name 
Bahlika. As used by Pdnini the name Bahika applied to certain Pan jab 
tribes seems a general term meaning Outsider a view which is supported 
by Brian Hodgson^s identification of the Mahabharata Bdliikas with 
the Bahings one of the outcaste or broken tribes of NepalA The use 
of Bahika in the Mahabharata would then be due either to the wish 
to identify new tribes with old or to the temptation to use a word 
which had a suitable meaning in Sanskrit. If then there is fair ground 
for holding that the correct form of the name in the Mahabharata is 
Balhika and that Balhika means men of Balkh the question remains 


which of the diSerent waves of Central Asian invaders in the centuries 
before and after Christ are most likely to have adopted or to have 
received the title of Baktrians. Between the second century before 
and the third century after Christ two sets of northerners might justly i 
have claimed or have received the title of Baktrians. These northerners 
are the Baktrian Greeks about b.c. 180 and the Ynechi between b.c. 20 ! 
and A.D. 300. Yavana is so favourite a name among Indian writers ! 
that it may be accepted that whatever other northern tribes the name ! 
Yavana includes no name but Yavana passed into use for the Baktrian * 
Greeks. Their long peaceful and civilised rule (b.c. 13*0 - a.b, 300 ?)- 
from their capital at Balkh entitles the Yuechi to the name Baktrians | 
or Bdhlikas. That the Yuechi were known in India as Baktrians is j 
proved by the writer of the Periplus (a.d. 247)^ who/ when Baktria 
was still under Yuechi rule, speaks of the Baktrianoi as a most warlike 
race governed by their own sovereign,^ It is known that in certain 
cases the Yuechi tribal names were of local origin, Kushan the name 
of the leading tribe is according to some authorities a place-name.^ 


modern Multan, the Very country to which the traditions of the modern Villas point. 

If the usual derivation of the name Balhika he accepted,* it is possible to go a stop 
further and fix a probable limit before which the tribe did not enter India. The name f 
of Balkh in the sixth century B.C. was, as we learn from Darius’ inscriptions, Bdkhtri, | 
and the Greeks also knew it as Baktra : the Avesta form is Bakhdhi, which according { 
to the laws of sound-change established by Prof. Darmsteter for the Arachosiau f 
language as represented by the modern Pushtu, would become BahH (see Chants i;, 
Populaires des Afghans, Introd. page xxvii). This reduction of the hard aspirates to |- 
spirants seems to have taken place about the first century a.b. : parallel cases are the 
change from Parthavato Palhava, and Mithrato Mihira, It would seem therefore that the 
Bahlikas did not enter India before the first century a.d. ; and if we may identify their | 
subduer Chandra with Ghandragupta I., we should have the fourth century a.d. as a ; 
lower limit for dating their invasion. 

Unfortunately, however, these limits cannot at present he regarded as more than 
plausible: for the name Balhika or Valhika appears to occur in works that can hardly ^ 
be as modern as the first century A,i). The Atharvaveda-pari^ishtas might be put aside';”"^* 
as they show strong traces of Greek influence and are therefore of late date : and the * 
supposed occurrences in P4.iiini belong to the commentators and to the Gaiiapcltha 
only and are of more or less uncertain age. But the name occurs, in the form Balhika, ( 
in one hymn of the Atharvaveda itself (Book V. 22) which there is no reason to suppose 
is of late date. 

The lower limit is also uncertain as the identification of Chandra of the inscription 
with the Gupta king is purely conjectural.-— (A. M. T. J.) '■t 

^ There is a very close parallel in the modern Panjab#A^here {see Census Heport of 18SI) 

the national name Baluch has become a tribal name in the same way as Balhika. V 

^ Hodgson^s Essays on Indian Subjects, I. 405 Note. ./ 

^ McCrindle's Periplus, 121. Compare Eawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 79, The 
absence of Indian reference to the Yuechi supports the view that in India the Yuechi 
'^jvere known by some other name. ' ' 

3 i^ccording to Beinaud (M4moire Sur I’lnde, 82 note 3j i>robal>lv the modern 
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Y - And it is established that the names of moi*e than one o£ the tribes 
; who about B.c. 50 joined under the head of the Kushdns were taken 
from the lands where the j had settled. It is therefore in agreement 
both with the movements and with the practice of the Yuechi, that;, on 
reaching India^ a portion of them should be known as Bahlikas or 
Balhikas. Though the evidence falls short of proof there seems fair 
reason to suggest that the present Rajput and Rdthi Vdlas or Balas 
of Gujarat and Rajputd-na, through a Sanskritised V^hlika, may be 
l' traced to some section of the Yuechi^ who, as they passed south from 
Baktria, between the first century before and the fourth century after 
Christy assumed or received the title of men of Balkh. 

One collateral point seems to deserve notice*. St. Martin^ says : ^ The 
Greek historians do not show the least trace of the name Bahlika.'^ 
Accepting Bahika, with the general sense of Outsider, as the form used 
by Indian writers before the Christian era and remembering ^ Panini^s 
I description of the Mdlavas and Kshudrakas as two Bdhika tribes of 
the North-West the fact that Panini lived very shortly befoi-e or after 
the time of Alexander and was specially acquainted with the Pan jab 
leaves little doubt that when (a.d. B26) Alexander conquered their 
“ country the Malloi and Oxydrakai, that is the Mdlavas and Kshudrakas, 

( were known as Bdhikas. Seeing that Alexander's writers were specially 
interested in and acquainted with the Malloi and Oxydrakai it is 
strange if St. Martin is correct instating that Greek writings show no 
trace of the name Bdhika. in explanation of this difiiculty the follow- 
ing suggestion may be offered.^ As the Greeks sounded their M (x) 
as a spirant, the Indian Bahika would strike them as almost the exact 
equivalent of their own word More than one of Alexander’s 
writers has curious references to a Bacchic element in the Panjdb tribes. 
N Arrian^ notices that, as Alexander’s fleet passed down the Jhelum, the 
f people lined the banks chanting songs taught them by Dionysus and 
^ the Bacchantes. According to Otuintus Curtins® the name of Father 
Bacchus was famous among the people to the south of the Malloi. 
These references are vague. But Strabo is definite.^ The Malloi and 
Oxydrakai are reported to be the descendants of Bacehns. This passage 
is the more important since Strabo’s use of the writings of Aristobuliis 
Alexander’s historian and of Onesikritos Alexander’s pilot and 
Brahman-interviewer gives his details a special valued It may be said 
Strabo explains why the Malloi and Oxydrakai were called Bacchic and 
Strabo’s explanation is not inagreement with the proposed Bahika origin. 
Y The answer is that Strabo’s explanation can be proved to be in part, if 
not altogether, fictitious. Strabo^ gives two reasons why the Oxydrakai 

P , . . ' ■ ' ' .V - ' 

Kochanya or Kashania sixty or seventy miles west of Samarkand. THs is Hiuen Tsiang^'s 
(A.B. 620) Ki’uli-sliwangi-m-kia or Kush^nika, See Beal’s Buddliist Becords, I. 34, 

^ Etude siir la Geographic Grecque et Latine de Tlnde, 147% 

^ McCriudle's Alexander in India, 350. 

® The suggestion is made by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson* 

Me Orindle’s Alexander, 136* s McOrindle’s Alexander, 252. 

® Compare Strabo, XV. I. 8. The Oxydrakai are the descendants of Dionysus. 
Again, XV. L 24 ; The Malloi and the Oxydrakai who as we have already said are 
fabled to be related to Dionysus, 

^ See McCrindle’s Alexander, 157, 369, 378, 398. Compare St, Martin Geog* 
Grecque et Latine de Tlnde, 102. 

® Strabo, XV. 1. 8 and 24, Hamilton’s Translation, III. 76, 95% 
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were called Baecliic. First because the vine grew among them and 
second because their tings marched forth BafckhiMs that is after 
the Bacchic manner. It is difficult to prove that in the time of 
Alexander the vine did not grow in the Panjab. Still the fact that 
the vines of Nysa near JalalabM and of the hill Meros are mentioned by 
several writers and that no vines are referred to in the Greek accounts 
of the Panjab suggests that the vine theory is an after-thought.^ 
Strabo^s second explanation, the Bacchic pomp of their kings, can be 
more completely disproved. The evidence that neither the Mallei nor 
the Oxydrakai had a king is abundant.® That the Greeks knew the 
Mall oi and Oxydrakai were called Bakkhikoi and that they did not know 
why they had received that name favours the view that the explanation 
lies in the Indian name Bahika. One point remains. Does any trace 
of' the original Bdhikas or Outsiders survive ? In Cuteh Kathia%^ada 
and North Gujarat are two tribes of half settled cattle-breeders 
and shepherds whose names Rahbaris as if Rahabaher and Bharvads 
as if Bahervada seem like Bahika to mean Outsider. Though in other 
respects both classes appear to have adopted ordinary Hindu practices 
the conduct of the Bharvad women of Kdthiavada during their special 
marriage seasons bears a curiously close resemblance to certain of the 
details in the Mahdbharata account of the B^ika women. Colonel 
Barton writes ^ The great marriage festival of the KathMvadaBharvdds 
which is held once in ten or twelve years is called the Milkdrinkino* 
Budlipmo, from the lavish use of milk or clarified butter. Under the 
exciting influence of the butter the women become frantic singing 
obscene songs breaking down hedges and spoiling the surrounding crops/ 
Though the Bharvdds are so long settled in Kathiavada as to be consi- 
dered abori^nals their own tradition preserves the memory of a former 
settlement in Marwar.^ This tradition is supported by the fact that 
the shrine of the family goddess of the Cutch Rabdris is in Jodhpur/ 
and by the claim of the Cutch Bharvads that their home is in the 
North-West Provinces/ 


^ References to the vines of Kysa and Meros occur in Strabo, Fliny Ouintus 
Curtins, Philostratus, and Justin : McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 193 note 1 3-^1 
and 339, Strabo (Hamilton’s Translation, III. 86) refers to a vine in the coimtiVof 
Mnsikamis or Upper bmdh. At the same time (Ditto, 108} Strabo accepts Mesas- 
thenes’ statement that m India the wild vine grows only in the hills ^ 

are (Arrian in MoCrindle’s’ Alexander, 116, 
137,140,11:9) called independent in the sense of kiugless: they (Ditto 154) sent 
OQ, O f , “?r (compare also Diodorus fciculns and Plutarch, Ditto 

2S7, 311) : the Malloi had to chose a leader (Q. Curtins, Ditto 236) -- 

' StoSetteeflr’ ‘ Gazetteer, 137. » Cutch Gazetteer, 8Q. 


Gazetteer.] 
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THE CHALUKYAS 

CA.I>. 634-740.) 

Thb CMlulcyas conquered tlieir Gujarjlt provinces from tke south after 
subduing the Konkan Mauryas of Puri either Ed j^puri that is Janjira or 
Elephanta in Bombay harbour. The fifth century V ada inscription of 
king Suketuvarmman proves that this Maurya dynasty^ ruled in the 
Konkan for at least a century before they came into collision with the 
Chalukyas under Kirtivarmman." They were finally defeated and their 
capital Puri taken by Chaiidadanda an officer of Pulakesi II. (a.b. 610- 
640).^ The Chdlukyas then pressed northwards^ and an inscription at 
Aihole in South Bijapur records that as early as A.d.634 the kings of 
Lata, Malava, and Gurjjara submitted to the prowess of Pulakei^i II. 
(A.k 6l0-640> 

The regular establishment of Chalukya power in South Gujard^t 
seems to have been the work of Dhardsraya Jayasimhavarmman son of 
PulakeM II, and younger brother of Vikramaditya Satyasraya (a.d. 
670-680). A grant of Jayasimhavarmman^s son Sildditya found in 
Navsari describes Jayasimhavarmman as receiving the kingdom from 
his brother Vikramaditya. As Jayasimhavarmman is called Farama- 
hhattdraka Great Lord, he probably was practically independent. 
He had five sons and enjoyed a long life, ruling apparently from 
Kavsari. Of the five Gujarat Chalukya copperplates noted below, 
three are in an era marked Sam. which is clearly different from the 
baka era (a.d. 78) used in the grants of the main Chd-lukyas. From 
the nature of the ease the new era of the Gujarat Chdlukyas may 
be accepted as of Gujarat origin. Grants remain of Jayasimhavarmr 
man^s sons dated S. 421, 443, and 490 * This checked by Vikrama- 
ditya^s known date (a.d. 670-680) gives an initial between a. d. 249 
and 259. Of the two Gujarat eras, the Gupta-Valabhi (a.d. 3 19) and 
the Traiktitaka (a.d, 248-9), the Gupta-Valabhi is clearly unsuitable. 
On the other hand the result is so closely in accord -with a.d. £48-9, 
the Traikutaka epoch, as to place the correctness of the identification 
almost beyond question. 

Jayasimhavarmman must have established his power in South Guja- 
rat before A.D. 669-70 (T. 421), as in that year his son Sryasraya 
made a grant as heir apparent. Another plate of Sryasraya found in 
Surat shows that in a.d. 691-2 (T. 443) Jayasimhavarmman was still 
ruling with S^ryiisraya as heir apparent. In view of these facts the 
establishment of Jayasiinhavarmman^s power in Gujardt must be taken 
at about a.d. 666. The coi)perplates of his sons and grandson do not 
say whom Jayasimhavarmman overthrew. Probably the defeated 
rulers were Gurjjaras, as about this time a Gurjjara dynasty held 
the Broach district with its capital at Nd,ndipuri the modern Nfindod 
in the Eajpipla State about thirty-five miles east of Broach, So far 
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as is known tlie earliest. of the N4ndod Gurjjaras was Dadda who is 
estimated to have flourished about a. d. 580 (T. 831).^ The latest is 
Jayabhata whose Navs^ri copperplate bears date a.d. 734-5 (T. 486)^ so 
that the Gurj jara and Chalukya kingdoms flourished almost at the same 
^time. It is possible that the power of the earlier Gurj jara kings spread as 
far south as Balsar and even up to Konkan limits. It was apparently 
from them that, during the reign of his brotherVikramaditya, J ayasimha- 
varmman took South Gujarat, driving the Gurjjai-as north of the Tapti 
and eventually confining them to the Broach district, the Gurjjaras either 
acknowledging Chaflukya sovereignty or withstanding the Gh^lukyas 
and retaining their small territory in the Broach district by the help 
of the Valabhis with whom they were in alliance.^ In either case 
the Chalukya power seems to have hemmed in the Broach Gurjjams, 
as Jayasimhavarmman had a son Buddhavarmman ruling in Kaira. A 
copperplate of Buddhavarmman^s sonVijayar^ja found inKaira is granted 
fromVijayapura identified with Bijapur near Pdrantij, but probably some 
place farther south, as the grant is made to Brahmans of Jambusar. 
Five copperplates remain of this branch of the Ch^lukyas, the Navsdri 
grant of S'ryasraya Sfihlditya Yiivara ja dated A.n. 669-7 0 (T, 421) ; the 
Surat grant of the same SxlMtya dated A.n, 691-2 (T. 443); the Balsar 
grant of Vinay^dityaMangalarfijadatedA.i).731 (S aka 653) ; theNavsfiri 
grant of Pulakesi Jan^sr^ya dated A.n. 738-9 (T. 490); the Kaira 
grant of Vijayardja dated Samvatsara 394 ; and the undated Nirpan 
grant of N^gavarddhana Tribhuvanasraya. 

The first four gmnts mention Jayasimhavarmman as the younger 
brother of yikramaditya Saty^sraya the son of Pulakesi Satydsi’aya 
the conqueror of Harshavai)ddhana thejord of the North. Jayasimha- 
varmman^s eldest son was Srydsraya Siladitya who made his Navsdri 
grant in A.n. 669-70 (T. 421) ; the village granted being said to be in 
the Navasarika Vishaya. S lydsraya^s other plate dated A.n. 691-2 
(T. 443) grants a field in the village of Osumbhala in the K^rnmneya 
Ahara that is the district of Kamlej on the Tapti fifteen miles north-east 
of Surat. In both grants S'lladitya is called Yuvaraja, which shows 
that his father ruled with him from A.n. 669 to A.n. 691. Both 
copperplates show that these kings treated as their overlords the main 
dynasty of the southern Chalukyas as respectful mention is made in 
the first plate of Vikramdditya Satyasraya and in the second of his 
son Vinay^ditya Satyasraya. Apparently S’ryasraya died before his 
father as the two late grants of Balsar and Kheda give him no place"^^*; 
the list of rulers, ‘ iv-* 

Jayasimhavarmman was succeeded by his second son Mangalaraja, A' 
plate of his found at Balsar dated A.n. 7 3 1 { Saka 653) records a grant made 
from Mangalapuri, probably the same as Puri the doubtful Konkan 
capital of the Silalriras.* , As his elder brother was heir-apparent in 
A.n. 691-2 (T. 443), Mangalar^ja must have succeeded some years 
later, say about A.n. 698-9 (T. 450), Prom this it may be inferred 
that the copperplate of A.n, 731 was issued towai’ds the end of his 
reign. 


* See Chap. X. below. 
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Mangalaraja was succeeded by bis younger brother Pulakesi 
Janasraya. This is the time of Khalif Hasham (sr. 105-125, a.d* 
724-743) whose Sindh governor Junaid is recorded to have sent 
expeditions against Marmad, Mandal, Dalmaj (Kamlej ?), B^rns,Uzain, 
IVialiba, Baharimad (Mevad f), A1 Bailaimdn (Bhininal ?), and Juzr. 
Though several of these names seem to have been misread and 
perhaps misspelt on account of the confusion in the original Arabic, 
still Marmad, Mandal, Barus, Uzain, Maliba, and Juzr can easily be 
identified with MarvM, Mandal near Viramgdm, Bharuch, Ujjain, 
Malwa, and Gurjjara. The defeat of one of these raids is described 
at length in Pulakesfs grant of A.n. 738-9 (T. 490) which states 
that the Arab army had afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Kacchella, 
Sauiashtra, Ohavotaka, Maurya, and Gurjjara that is Sindh, Kacch, 
the Chavadas, the Mauryas of Chitor/ and the Gurjjaras of Bhinmd,!.^ 

^ For tlie Moris or Mauryas, described as a branch of PramaTras, who held Cbitor 
during the eighth century compare Tod. Jr. R. A. S. 2il; Wilson's Works, XI L 132. 

* The text of the copperplate runs : 

[24] [^] 

[25] #r?Tr 

wsr?rr?Tm% 

Plate II. 

[ 1 ] 

[3] RI-rrRS[FTRfq;^~^" 

fe?TT§5KqraTq%u'^ 

qq : oqqrfcPRqiqi 

[7j sT'qJHq 

«qg?:rfitqrr ?tq3:qjRft 

[9] qtq 
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Pulakesi was at tils time- ruling.at NavsAri It is uncertain how 
much longer this Ohdlnkya kingdom of Navsari continued. It was 
probably overthrown about A.D. 750 by the ^Gujarat branch of the 
Kashtrakutas who were in possession in a.d. 75/ -8.^ 

The Kaira grant dated 394 gives in hereditai 7 ^ succession the 
names Jayasimha, Buddhavarmman, and Vijayaraja.*" The grant is 
made from Yyayapui'a^ which^ as the late Colonel West suggested, 
may be Bijdpur near Parantij though this is far to the north of the 
otherwise known Chalukya limits. The village granted is Pariyaya 
in the Kasakula division. If taken as Traikutaka the date 394 
corresponds to A.D. 642«-3. This is out of the question^ since 
Vijayar^ja’s grand-uncle Vikramaditya flourished betw^een a.d. 670 
and 680. Professor Bhandarkar considers the plate a forgery, but 
there seems no sufficient reason for doubting its genuineness. No 
fault can be found with the character. It is written in the usual 
style of Western Chalukya grants, and contains the names of a 
number of Brahman grantees with minute details of the fields 
granted a feature most unusual in a forged grant. In the Gupta 
era, which equally with the Traikutaka era may be denoted by the 
word 8am, and which is more likely to be in use in North Gujarat 
the 394 would represent the fairly probable a.d. 713. Jayasimha 
may have conquered part of North Gujarat and sent his son Buddha- 
varmman to role over it. 


Jayasimha appears to have had a third son Nagavarddhana ruling 
in West Nasik which was connected with South Gujarat through 
Balsar, Pdrdi, and Penth. The Nirpan grant of Nagavarddhana is 
undated,^ and, though it gives a wrong genealogy, its seal, the form 
of composition, the liruda or title of the king, and the alphabet all 
so closely agree with the style of the Gujarat Chalukya plates that 
it cannot be considered a forgery. 

Not long after a.d. 740 the Chalukyas seem to have been 
supplanted in South Gujarat by the Eashtrakutas, 

CHALUKYA FAMILY TREE.* 


Pulakes'ivallabba Satyafs'raj^a, 

Conqueror of Harshavarddhana, Lord of the North, 
A.D. CIO— 640. 


(Main ChiUuIcyas). 


(Gujarat Branch). 


Vik raniafdity a Satyita/raya, 
A.D. 669-680. 


Jayasimhavarnimaii Dhuras'rayaj 
A.D. 669*691, 


Vinayaditya._ 


(Navsari.) 


(Navssiri.) 


(NavsiirL) 


S'iEditya S'ryds'raya Mangalaraja Buddhavarmman. Nfigavarddhana. Pulakes'i 


YuvarS-ja, 


T. 421 (a.d. 669 - 70 ) and Mang:alarasar%a, VSjayaraja, 

T. 448 (A.p. 691*2). • S'aka653 G. 394 

(A. 3 y. 731 - 2 ). (A.D. 713 ). 
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1 J omnal B. B. E. A. S. XV^I.105, 2 Ind. Ant. VII. 241. 5 lud. Ant. IX, 123. 
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Vijayardja’s gYa,ni of tlie year 391 (a.d. 642-3) is the earliest trace of Chalultya rule 
in Gujarait. Dr. Bliagvaiilal, who helieved in its genuineness, supposes it to he dated in 
the Gupta era (g. 394 = A.2). 734) and infers from it the existence of Chdluhya rule far 
to the north of Broach. But the most cursory comparison of it with the Khedd grants 
of Dadda II. (see Iiid. Ant. XI IX. 81ff ) which are dated (admittedly in the [so-called] 
Traihdtaka era) 380 and 385 respectively, shows that a large numher of Dadda's 
grantees reappear in the Chdlukya grant. The date of the Ghdlukya plate must there- 
fore he interpreted as a Traikdtaka or Chedi date. 

This being so, it is clearly impossible to suppose that Vijayardja’s grandfather Jaya- 
simlia is that younger son of Pulakes'i II. (A.D, 610-640) who founded the Giijardt branch 
family. It has been usually supposed that the Jayasimha of oiir grant was a younger 
brother of Pulake&d II. : hut this also is chronologically impossible : for Jayasimha can 
hardly have been more than ten years of age in A.D. 597-98, when his elder brother was 
set aside as too young to rule. His son Buddhavarmman could hardly have been honi before 
A.D. 610, so that Buddhavarmman’s son Vij ayardja must have made his grant at the age of 
twelve at latest. The true solution of the question seems to be that given by Dr* Bhan- 
ddrkar in his Early History of the Deccan (page 42 note 7), namely that the grant is a 
forgery. To the reasons advanced by him may he added the fact pointed out by Mr* Fleet 
(Ind. Ant. YII. 251) that the grant is a palimpsest, the engraver having originally 
commenced it Svasti Vijayavikshepdn Ha.” It can hardly he doubted that Na is the 
" first syllable of Hdndipiiri the palace of the Gurjjara kings. Many of the grantees were 
Brdhmans of Jambusar and subjects of Dadda II. of Broach, whose grants to them are 
extant. It seems obvious that Vijayardja’s grant was forged in the interest of these 
persons by some one who had Gurjjara grants before him as models, hut knew very little 
of the forms used in the chancery of the Chalukyas. 

Setting aside this grant, the first genuine trace of Chdlukya rule in Gujardt is to he 
found in the grant of the Sendraka chief Hikumhhalla^akti, which hears date Sam, 

: 406 (A.D. 654-5) and relates to the gift to a Brdhman of the vill^e of Balisa (Wanesa) 
I in the Treyaima (Ten) district. Dr, Biihler has shown (Ind. Ant. XVIIL page 265ff) 
I that the Sendrakas were a Kdnarese family, and that Hikumhhallas'akti must have 
j come to Gujardt as a Chdlukya feudatory, though he names no oveidord. He was 
doubtless subordinate to the Chiilukya governor of Hdsik, 

The next grant that requires notice is that of Hdgavarddhana, who describes himself 
distinctly as the son of Pulakes'i’s brother Jayasimha, though Dr. Bhagvdnldl helieved 
this Jayasimha to he Pulake&d’s son. Mr«' Fleet points out other difficulties connected 
with this grant, hut on the whole decides in favour of its genuineness (see Ind. Ant. IX. 
123). The description of Pulakes'i II. in this grant refers to his victory over Harsha- 
varddhana, but also describes him as having conquered the tliree kingdoms of Chera, 
Chola, and Pdpdya by means of his horse of the Chitrakaiitha breed, and as meditating 
on the feet of S'ri Ndgavarddhana. How aU of these epithets, except the reference to 
^ Harshavarddhana, belong properly, not to Pulakes'i II. but to his son Yikramaditya I. 
The conquest of the confederacy of Cholas, Cheras (or Kerajas), and Pftndyas is ascribed 
to Yikram4ditya in the inscriptions of his son YinayMitya (Fleet in Ind, Ant. X, 134) : the 
Chitrakaiitha horse is named in Yikramdditya’s own grants (Ind. Ant. VI. 75 &c.) while 
his meditation upon the feet of Hdgavarddhaiia recurs in the T. 421 grant of S'rytoaya 
fS'iliditya (B. B, B, A. S. XVI, Iff). This confusion of epithets between Pulakes'i II. 
and Yikramdditya makes it difficult to doubt that Hdgavarddhana’s grant was composed 
either during or after Yikram^ditya’s reign, and under the influence of that king’s 
grants. It may he argued that even in that case the grant may he genuine, its 
inconsistencies being due merely to carelessness. This supposition the following consi- 
derations seem to negative, Pulake^i II, was alive at the time of Hiuen Tsiaiig’s 
visit (A.D. 640), but is not likely to have reigned very much longer. And, as Yikramd- 
ditya’s reign is supposed to have begun about A.D. 669-70, a gap remains of nearly 
"^thirty years. Tliat part of this period was occupied by the war with the three kings 
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o£ the south we know from Vxkramdditya’s own grants : hut the grant of S^rydsfraya 
S'lldditya referred to above seeme to show that VikramMltya %vas the successor, not 
of Ms father, but of Kdgavarddhana upon whose feet he is described as meditating. It 
follows that J^dgavarddhana succeeded Pulakes^i and preceded Vikramdditya on the 
imperial throne of the Chdlukyas whereas his grant could not have been composed until 
the reign of Yikramdditya. 

Although the grant is not genuine, we have no reasoit to doubt that it gives a correct 
genealogy, and that 2^dgavarddhana was the son of Pulakea'i^s brother Jayasimha and 
therefore the first cousin of Vikramdditya. The grant is in the regular Chilukya style, 
and the writer, living near the Northern Chdlukya capital, Ndsik,had better models than 
the composer of Yijayardja’s grant. Both grants may have been composed about the 
time when the OhiUukya power succumbed to the attacks of the Eashtrakutas (a.b. 
743).-(A. M, T, J.) 




j CHAPTER X. 

THE GURJJARAS 

(A.I). 580-808.)' 

Durik'g Valabhi aad 01i5,lukya ascendancy a small Gurjjara 
kingdom flourished in and about Broach. As has been noticed in 
i the Valabhi chapter the Gurjjaras were a foreign tribe who came 
to Gujarat from Northern India. All the available information 
regarding the Broach Gurjjaras comes from nine copperplates,^ 
three of them forged, all obtained from South Gujarat. These plates 
\ limit the regular Gurjjara territory to the Broach district between 
the Mahi and the Narbada, though at times their power extended 
; north to Kheda and south to the Tapti. Like the grants of the 
contemporary Gujarat Chalukyas all the genuine coj)perplates 
are dated in the Traikdtaka era which begins in a.d, 249-50." The 
Gurjjara capital seems to have been Nandipuri or Nandor,® the 
modern N^ndod the capital of Rajpipla in Rewa Kantha about 
' thirty-four miles east of Broach. Two of their grants issue 
NduMpurUaJi^ that is ^froni Nd-ndipuri’ like the Valahliitah or 
^ from Valabhi’ of the Valabhi copperplates^ a phrase which in 
F both cases seems to show the place named was the capital since in 
» otlier Gurjjara grants the word vdsaha or camp occurs.^ 

’ Though the Gurjjaras held a considerable territory in South 
[' Gujarat their plates seem to show they were not independent 

{ rulers. The general titles are either Samadhigata-panehamaJuUabdoj 
^ He who has attained the five great titles/ or Sdmanta Feudatory. ! 
In one instance Jayabhata III. who was probably a powerful 
ruler is called Sdmcmtddhi'pati^ Lord of Feudatories. It is hard to 
s&oY to what suzerain these Broach Gurjjaras acSnowledged fealty. 
Latterly they seem to have accepted the Chd;lukyas on the south as 
diheir overlords. But during the greater part of their existence 
they may have been feudatories of the Valabhi dynasty ^ who^ as 

p 

^ Ind. Ant. V. lOOit ; Ind. Ant. VII. GlfiP, j Jour. B. A. S. flST. S,), 1. 2H&, j Ind. Ant. 
XIII. 81 - 91 ; Jour. B. B. E. A. Soc. X, 19fe. j Ind. Ant. XIII. 115 - 119. Ind. Ant. 
XVII, and Ep. Ind. II, 19ff . 2 gee above page 107. ^ 

^ That Xdndor or Xdndod was an old and important city is proved "by the fact that 
BrAhmaxis and Vdnids called Xdndonls that is of Xandor are found throughout Gujarat. 
Milngrol and Chorvdd on the South Ketthidvada coast have settlements of Veldri hetel- 
vine cultivators who call themselves Xaudora Vdnids and apparently brought the betel- 
vine from Xdndod. Dr. Biihler, however, identifies the Xdndipurl of the grants with an 
old fort of the same name about two miles north of the east gate of Broach, See Ind. 
Ant. VII. 62. Ind. Ant. XIII. 81, 88. ^ ® Ind. Ant. XIII. 70. 

® The fact that the Umetd and Ildolplates give their grantor Badda II. the title of 
^'MahdTdjddhirdja^xxp^cme Lord of Great Kings, is oiie of the grounds for believing 
p them forgeries. 

|, B 1397— 
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mentioned above were probably Grurjjaras who passed from Malwa 
to South Gujarat and thence by sea to Valabhi leaving a branch in 
South Gujarat. 

The facts that in A.d. 649 (Yalabhi 330) a Valabhi king had a 
^camp of victory’ at Broach where Eaiiagraha’s piate^ shows the 
Gurjjaras were then ruling and that the Gurjjara king Dadda II. 
gave shelter to a Valabhi king establish a close connection between 
Valabhi and the Nandod Gurjjaras. 

Their copperplates and seals closely resemble the plates and seals 
of the Gujarat Ohdlukyas. The characters of all but the forged 
-grants are like those of Gujardt Chd^lukya grants and belong to the 
Gujarat variety of the Southern India style. At the same time it 
is to be noted that the royal signature at the end of the plates is 
of the northern type^ proving that the Gurjjaras were originally 
northerners. The language of most of the grants is Sanskrit 
prose as in Valabhi plates in a style curiously like the style of the 
contemporary author Bdna in his great works the K^dambari 
and Harshacharita. From this it may be inferred that Buna’s 
style was not peculiar to himself but was the style in general use 
in India at that time. 

The following is the Gurjjara family tree : 

Dadda I. a.d. 580, 

Jayabliata I. A.D. 605. 

Badda A.D. 633. 

Jayabhata II, A.D, 655. 

Baddalll. A.D. 680. 

Jayabbata III, A.D. 706-- 734. 

A recently published grant® made by Nii’ihullaka^ the chieftain of a 
jungle tribe in the lower valley of the Narbadd,^ shows that towards the 
end of the sixth century a.d. that region was occupied by wild tribes 
who acknowledged the supremacy of the Chedi or Kalachuri kings : a 
fact which accounts for the use of the Chedi or Traikdtaka era in South 
Gujarat. Nirihullaka names with respect a king S^ahkaraiia^ whom 
Dr. Buhler would identify with S^ahkaragana the father of the 
Kalachuri Buddhavarmman -who was defeated by Mangalisa the Chdluky^a 
about A.D. 600.^ Sahkaragana himself must have flourished about?r 
A.D. 580^ and the Gurjjara conquest must be subsequent to this date. 
Another new grant, ^ which is only a fragment and contains no king^s 
name, but which on the ground of date (Sam. 346 = a.d. 594-5) and 
style may he safely attributed to the Gurjjara dynasty, shows that the 
Gurjjaras were established in the country within a few years of 
S'ahkaragana^s probable date. 

A still nearer approximation to the date of the Gurjjara conquest is 
suggested by the change in the titles of Dharasena I. of Valabhi, who 

^ Bp, Ind. II, 20. 2 ;Ep. Ind, II. 21 , ^ ^02. 4 j 
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in his grants of Samvat 252^ (a.d. 571) calls himself Mahdrdja^ while in 
his grants of 269 and 270” (a.d. 588 and 589)^ he adds the title of 
Mahasamanta^ which points to snbjeetion by some foreign power 
between A.D. 571 and A.n. 588. It seems highly probable that tliis 
power was that of the Gurjjaras of BMnmdl; and that their snccesses 
therefore took place between a.d. 580 and 588 or about A.n. 585. 

The above mentioned anonymous grant of the year 346 (a.d. 594-95) 
is ascribed with great probability to Dadda I. who is known from the 
' two Kheda grante of his grandson Dadda II. (c. 620-650 a.d.)^ to 
have uprooted the Naga^^ who must be the same as the jungle tribes 
ruled by Nirihuilaka and are now represented by the Naikdds of the Ranch 
i Mahals and the Talabdas or Locals of Broach. The northern limit of 
Dadda^s kingdom seems to have been the Vindhya^ as the grant of 380 
(a.d. 628-29) says that the lands lying around the feet of the Vindhya 
I were for his pleasure. At the same time it appears that part at 
least of Northern Gujarat was ruled by the Mahdsamanta Dharasena 
of Valabhi^ who in Val. 270 (a.d. 589-90) granted a village in the 
dhara of Khetaka (Kheda).* Dadda is always spoken of as the' 

^ Sdmanta^ which shows that while he lived his territory remained a 
f part of the Gurjjara kingdom of BMnmdl. Subsequently North, 

! Gujarat fell into the hands of the Malava kings^ to whom it belonged' 
in Hiuen Tsiang^s time (o. 640 a.d.).^ Dadda I. is mentioned in the 
two Khedd grants of his grandson as a worshipper of the sun: the' 
fragmentary grant of 346 (a.d^ 594-95) which is attributed to him^ 
gives no historical details, 

Dadda I. was succeeded by bis son Jayahhata L who is mentioned in 
the Khed4 grants as a victorious and virtuous ruler, and appears from- 
I his title of Vitaraga the Passionless to have been a religious prince. 

, Jayabhata I. was succeeded by his son Dadda II. who bore the title of 
“ Pras^ntar%a the Passion-calmed. Dadda was the donor of the two 
Khedd grants of 380 (a.d. 628-29) and 385 (a.d. 633-84), and a part 
I of a grant made by his brother Ranagrahain the year 391 (a.d. 639-40) 

I has lately been published.^ Three forged grants purporting , to have 
' been issued by him are dated respectively ^aka 400 (a.d. 478), Saka 415 
(a.d.493), and Saka 41 7 (A.p.495),.'^ Both of the Khedd grants relate to 
the gift of the village of Sirishapadraka (Sisodra) in the Akriiresvara 
(Anflesvar) vishaya to certain Brahmans of Jambusar and Broach. In 
Ranagraha^s grant the name of the village is lost. 

Dadda II/s own grants describe him as having attained the five great 
I titles, and praise him in general terms : and both he and his brother 
I Ranagraha sign their grants as devout worshippers of the sun. Dadda 
5 II, heads the genealogy in the later grant of 456 (a.d. 7 04-5)/ which I 
states that he protected ihe lord of Valabhi who had been defeated ; 
by the great lord the illustrious Harshadeva.'’"’ The event refen’ed to 
must have been some expedition of the great Harshavardhana of Kanauj 


^ Ind. Ant. Vir. 68 , VIII. 302, XIII. 160, and XV. 387. 

2 Ind. Ant. VI. 9, VII. 70. » Ind. Ant. XIII. 81 - 88. ^ Ant. VII. 70. 

® Beal’s Buddhist Eecords, 11. 266, 268. . ^ Ind. Ant. XIII. 81 - 88, Ep. Jnd. II. 19. 

^ On these forged grants see below page 117. ® lad. Ant. XIII. 70. 
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( 4 .D. 607 -'648), perhaps the campaign in wliich Harslia was defeated 
on the Narbada by.Pulakesi 11. (which took place before a.d. 634). 
The protection given to the Yalabln king is perhaps referred to in the 
Kheda grants in the mention of ''strangers and suppliants and people 
in distress.'’^ If this is the ease the defeat of Valabhi took place 
before A.n. 628-29^ the date of the earlier of the Kheda grants. On the. 
other hand^ the phrase quoted is by no means decisive^ and the fact 
that in Hiuen Tsiang^s time Dhruvasena of Valabhi was son-in-law of 
Harsha^s son; makes it unlikely that Harsha should have been at war 
with him. It follows that the expedition referred to may have taken 
place in the reign of Dharasena IV. who may have been the son of 
Dhruvasena by another wife than Harsha'^s granddaughter. 

To Dadda II.^s reign belongs Hiuen Tsiang^s notice of the 
kingdom of Broach (o. 640 a.d.). ^ He says ''all their profit is 
from the sea ” and describes the country as salt and barren, which 
is still true of large tracts in the west and twelve hundred years ago 
was probably the condition of a much larger area than at present. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not say that Broach was subject to any other 
kingdom, but it is clear from the fact that Dadda bore the five 
great titles that he was a mere feudatory* At this period the 
valuable port of Broach, from which all their profit was made, was 
a prize fought for by all the neighbouring powers. With the. 
surrounding country of Ldta, Broach submitted to Pulakesi II. 
(a.d. 610- 640);^ i| may afterwards have fallen to the Mdlava 
kings, to whom in Hiuen Tsiang ’s time (a.d. 640) both Khedd 
(Kfie-cb^a) and Anandapura (Vadnagar) belonged ; later it was 
subject to Valabhi, as Dharasena IV made a grant at Broach in 
V.S.330 (A.D. 649-50).^ 

Knowledge of the later Gurjjaras is derived exclusively from 
two grants of Jayabhata III, dated respective^ 456 (a.d. 704-5) 
and 486 (a.d. 734-5).^ The later of these two grants is imperfect, 
only the last plate having been preserved. The earlier grant 
of 456 (a.d. 704-5) shows that during the half century following 
the reign of Dadda II. the dynasty had ceased to call themselves 
Gurjjaras, and had adopted a Purdnic pedigree traced from king 
Karna, a hero of the Bharata war. It also shows that from Dadda 
III. onward the family were Saivas instead of sun-worship] 3 ers,. 

The successor of Dadda II, was his son Jayabhata 11. who is 
described as a warlike prince, but of whom no historical details are 
recorded. 

Jayahhata's son, Dadda III, Bahusahaya, is described as waging 
wars with the great kings of the east and of the west (probably 
Mdlava and Valabhi). He was the first S'ai.va of the family, 
studied Manuks works, and strictly enforced " the duties of the varnas 
or castes and of the dsramas or Brahman stages.” It was probably 
to him^ that the Gurjjaras owed their Puranic pedigree and their 
recognition as true Kshatriyas. Like his predecessors Dadda III, 



I Bears Buddhist Records, IL 269. s Ant. VIII. 237. 
s Ind. Ant. XY. m. . ^ Ant, V, 109, XIIL;70. . 
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' was not an independent ruler. He could claim only the five great 
titles^ though no hint is given who was his suzerain. His immediate 
superior may have been Jayasimha the Ch^lukya, who received 
the province of Lata from his brother VikramMitya (c. 669-680 a.d.)^ 

The son and successor of Dadda III. was Jayabhata III. whose 
' two grants of 456 (a.d. 704-5) and 486 (a.d. 734..5)^ must belong 
respectively to the beginning and the end of his reign. He attained 
^ the five great titles, and was therefore a feudatory, probably of the 
; Chalukyas : but his title of Mahasdmantddhipati implies that he 
was a chief of importance. He is praised in vague terms, but the 
i only historical event mentioned in hxs grants is a defeat of a lord 
of Valabhi, noted in the grant of 486 (A.B. 734-5). The ValabM 
king referred to must be either S'iladitya IT. (a.d. 691) or 
STladitya V. (a.i>. 722), During the reign of Jayabhata Til. 
took place the great Arab invasion which wexs repulsed by Pulakesi 
I Janasraya at Havs4ri.^ Like the kingdoms named in the grant 
I of Pulakesi, Broach must have suffered from this raid. It is not 
specially mentioned probably because it formed part of Pulakesi’s 
- territory. 

After A.D. 734-5 no further mention occurs of the Gurjjaras of 
I Broach. Whether the dynasty was destroyed by the Arabs or by 
the Gujard.t Rashtrakutas (a.d. 750) is not known. Later references 
. to Gurjjaras in Rdslitraktita times refer to the Gurjjaras of Bhmm4I 
not to the Gurjjaras of Broach, who, about the time of Dadda III. 
(c. 675-700 A.D.}, ceased to call themselves Gurjjaras. 


_ A few words must 136 said regarding tlie three grants from IMo, UmeM, and 
P Bagnrarii (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116, YII. 61, and XVII. 183) as their genuineness has been 
assumed by Dr. Bilhler in his recent paper on the MahAhhdrata, in spite of Mr. Fleet's 
proof (Ind. Ant. XYIII. 19) that their dates do not work ont correctly. 

Dr. Bhagvanliirs (Ind. Ant. XIII. 70) chief grounds for holding that the Umetdand 
Ihlo grants (the Bagumra grant was unknown to him) were forgeries were : 

(1) Their close resemblance in palseography to one another and to the forged 
grant of Dliarasena II. of Valahhi dated S'aka 400 ; 

(‘3) That though they purport to belong to the fifth century they hear the same 
writer's name as the Khedii grants of the seventh century. 

Eimther Mr. Fleet (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116) pointed out : 

(3) That the description of Dadda I. in the Ilao and UmetA grants agrees 
almost literally with that of Dadda II. in the KhecU grants, and that where it 
differs the Khed4 gx’ants have the hotter readings. 

To these arguments Dr. Bilhler has replied (Ind. Ant. XVII. 183) ; 

(1) That though there is a resemblance between these grants and that of Dhara- 
sena II., still it does not prove more than that the forger of Dharasena’s grant had 
one of the other grants before him ; 

(3) That, as the father's name of the wi-iter is not given in the Khedl grants, 
it cannot be assumed that he was the same person as the writer of the DaJo and 
UmeU grants ; and 




B.R. A. S. Jl. XVI. Iff. 

- Ind. Ant. V. 109, XIII. 70. The earlier grant was made from K4ydvaUra 
(K'drwdn) ; the later one is mutilated. ® Before A.D. 738-9. See Ohap. IX. above. 
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(3) That genuine grants sometimes show that a description written for one 
king is afterwards applied to another, and that good or bad readings are no test of 
the age of a grant. 

It may he admitted that Dr. Buhler has made it probable that the suspected grants 
and the grant of Dharasena were not all written by the same hand, and also that the 
coincidence in the writer’s name is not of much importance in itself. But the pal geo- 
graphical resemblance between Dharasena^s grant on the one hand and the doubtful 
Gurjjara grants on the other is so close that they must have been written at about the 
same time. As to the third point, the verbal agreement between the doubtful grants 
on the one hand and the Khed^ grants on the other implies the existence of a continuous 
tradition in the record office of the dynasty from the end of' the fifth till near the middle 
of the seventh century. But the Sankhed^ grant of Nirihullaka (Ep. Ind. II. 21) shows 
that towards the end of the sixth century the lower Karhadji valley -was occupied by 
jungle tribes who acknowledged the supremacy of the Kalachuris. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that after the first Gurj jara line was thus displaced, the restorers of the dynasty 
should have had any memory of the forms in which the first line drew up their grants ? 
At any rate, if they had, they would also have retained their original seal, which, as the 
analogy of the Valabhi plates teaches us, would hear the founder's name. But we 
find that the seal of the Khedd plates bears the name ** Sdmanta Dadda,^' who can be 
no other than the “ Sdmanta Dadda ” who ruled from o. 585 - 605 A.n. It follows that 
the Gurjjaras of the seventh century themselves traced back their history in Broach no 
further than A.D. 585, Again, it has been poini^ out in the text that a passage in the 
description of Dadda II. (A.d. 620 - 650) in the Khedaf grants seems to refer to his 
protection of the Valabhi king, so that the description must have been written for Mm 
and not for the fifth century Dadda as Dr. Buhler’s theory requires. 

These points coupled with Mr. Fleet^s proof (Ind, Ant. XVIII. 91) that the Mca 
dates do not work out correctly, may perhaps he enough to show that none of these 
three grants can he relied upon as genuine. — (A^ M. T. J.) 


CHAPTER XL 

THE rAsHTRAKUTAS 

(A.D. 743-974.) 

The Edslitrakiita connection with Gujardt lasted from S aka 665 
to 894 (a.d. 743-974) that is for 231 years. The connection includes 
three periods : A first of sixty-five years from S'aka 665 to 730 
(a d. 743-808) when the Gujarat ruler was dependent on the main 
Dakhan Edshtrakfita : a second of eighty years between S^aka 730 
and 810 (a.d, 808 -888) when the Gujarat family was on the whole 
independent: and a third of eighty-six years S'aka 810 to 896 
(a.d, 888~'974) when the Dakhan E^shtrakutas again exercised direct 
sway over Gujarat. 

Information regarding the origin of the Ed,shtrakutas is imper- 
fect. That the Gujarat Eashtrakutas came from the Dakhan in S'aka 
665 (a.d, 743) is known. It is not known who the Dakhan Eash- 
trakutas originally were or where or when they rose to prominence. 
Eathod the dynastic name of certain Kanauj and Marwdr Rajputs 
represents a later form of the word Rashtrakuta, Again certain 
of the later inscriptions call the Rashtrakiitas Eattas a word 
which_, so far as form goes, is hardly a coiTect Prakrit contraction 
of Eashtraktita. The Sanskritisation of tribal names is not exact. 
If the name Eatta was strange it might be pronounced Ratta, 
Ratha^ or Raddi. This last form almost coincides with the modern 
Kanarese caste name Reddi, which^ so far as information goes, 
would place the Eashtrakutas among the tribes of pre-Sanskrit 
southern origin. 

If Ratta is the name of the dynasty k'&ta ov kuda may be an 
attribute meaning prominent. The combination Rashtrakuta would 
then mean the chiefs or leadei^s as opposed to the rank and file of 
the Rattas. The bardic accounts of the origin of the Rdthods of 
Kanauj and Mar war vary greatly. According to a Jain account the 
R^thods, whose name is fancifully derived from the raht or spine 
of Indra, are connected with the Yavans through an ancestor 
Yavanasva prince of Parlipur, The R^thod genealogies trace their 
forigin to Kusa son of Rd-ma of the Solar Race. The bards of the 
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Solar Eace hold them to be descendants of Hira^ya Ka^ipn by a 
demon or daily a mother. Like the other great Rajput families tho 
Rathods’ accounts contain no date earlier than the fifth century 
A.D. when (a.d.470, S. 526) Nd.in P41 is said to have conquered 
Eanauj slaying its monarch Ajipald The Dakhau Rashtrakiitas 
I (whose earliest known date is also about A.n. 450) call themselves 
of the Lunar Race and of the Yadu dynasty. Such contradictions 
leave only one of two origins to the tribe. They were either 
foreigners or southerners Brdhmanised and included under the 
all-embracing term Rd,jput. 

Of the rise of the Rashtrakutas no trace remains. The earliest 
known Rashtrakuta copperplate is of a king Abhimanyu. - This plate 
is not dated. Still its letters^ its style of writing, and its lion seal, 
older than the Garuda mark which the Rdshtrakiitas assumed along 
with the claim of Yddava descent, leave no doubt that this is the 
earliest of known Rashtrakuta plates. Its probable date is about 
A.D. 450, The plate traces the descent of Abhimanyu through two 
generations from Manahka. The details are : 

Mdndnka, 


Devavaja. 

BhavisLya. 

Abhimanyu. 

The grant is dated from M^napura, perhaps Mananka^s city, 
probably an older form of Manyakheta the modern Maikhed the 
capital of the later Rashtrdkutas about sixty miles south-east of 
ShoMpur. These details give fair ground for holding the M^nankas 
to be a family of Rashtrakuta rulers earlier than that wliich appears 
in the usual genealogy of the later Rashtrakuta dynasty (a.d. 500- 
972). 

The earliest information regarding the later Rashtrakutas is 
from a comparatively modern, and therefore not quite trustworthy, 
Chalukya copperplate of the eleventh century found by Mr. Wathen. 
This plate states that Jayasimha I. the earliest Chalukya defeated 
the Rashtrakuta Indra son of Knshna the lord of 800 elephants. 
The date of this battle would be about A.n. 500. If historic the 
reference itnplies that the Rashtrakutas were then a well established 
dynasty. In most of their own plates the genealogy of the Rash- 
trakiitas begins with Govinda about a.d. 680. But that Govinda 
was not the founder of the family is shown by Daiitidurga'’s Bliira 
Dasavat^ra inscription (about A.n. 750) which gives two earlier 
names Dantivarmman and Indra. The founding of Rjislitrakiita 
power is therefore of doubtful date. Of the date of its overthrow 
there is no question. The overthrow came from the hand of the 
Western Chalukya Tailappa in Saka 894 (a.i>.972) during the reim 
of the last Rashtrakuta Kakka III. or Kakkala. ^ 


^ M's Animls of K4j4stli^ii, I. $8 ^ II. 2 . 
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The following is the Rashtrakhta family tree ; 


1 Dantivaniinian 

j (about A.D. 630). 

2 indra X. 

I (about a.d, 655). 

3 Govinda L 

j (about A.D. 080). 

4 Kakka I. 
or Karka I, 

I (about A.D. 705). 


5 Indra IL 
(abotit A.D, 730). 

C Dantldur^a, 
Daiitivarmmati 
8 'aka 67o, a.d, 753), 


Dhruva. 

I 

G-o\inda, 

ICakka II* 
S'aka 689 
(A.D. 747). 


I 

7 ICrisluia 
(about A.D, 765). 


8 Govinda IT. 
(about A.D. 780). 


9 Dhruva, Dhardvarsha* 
Nirupama, Dhora, 
(about A.D, 795). 


10 Govinda III. Prabhdtavaraha 
Vallabhanarendra, JagattUM.^a 
Prithivivallabha, 

(S'aka 725, 728, 729, 

A.D. 803, 808, 807). 

11. Amoghavarsha 

S'arvva, Durlablia S'rivallabha ; 

Lakshmivallabha t 

Vallabha Skawda, Dantivarmman 

(S'aka 773, 799, a.d. 851, 877). (7) 

I 

12 AkSlavar-siha 
Krishna II. Kaunara 
(about A.D. 880—911). 


I. Indra (founder of 
Gujardt Branch). 


It. Karka 
(S'aka 734, 738, 743, 
A.D. 812, 816, 821). 

. I: ■ 


I 

III. Govinda 
Prabliutavarsha, 
(S'aka 749, 
a,d. 827). 


Jagattuwga 
(did cot reign.) 


VII. AkSlavarsha- 
Krish^a 
(S'aka 810, 

A.D. 888 ). 


13 Indra III. UitUivi vallabha 
Baitiakandarpa, Kirttinardyana 
Nityawn'arsha (S’aka 836, a.d. 914). 


IV. Dhruva I, 
Dharfivarsha, 
Nirupama, 
(S'aka 757, 
A.D. 835), 

1 

V. Akdiavarsha 
S'ubhatUMga, 
A.D. 867), 

vr, Dhruva 11, 
(S'aka 789, 793. 
a.d. 867, 871), 


16 Baddiga. 


i 

L4 :Amoghavarsha. 


26 Govindaraja 
Saha.sa»ka 
Suvarwavarsba, 


17 Krishna. 
(S'. 867, 878 
A.D. 945, 956). 


19 Kottiga 


Nirupama. 

Kakkala 
or Karkariija 
(S aka 894, 
A.D. 972). 


' The earliest Gujarat Rashtrakdta grant, Kakka^s of S'aka 669 
(a.d. 747), comes from Anteoli-Clidroli in Surat. It is written on 
bwo plates in the Valabhi style of composition and form of letters, 
ind, as in Valabhi grants, the date is at the end. Unlike Valabhi 
grants the era is the S aka era. The grant gives the following 
genealogy somewhat diSerent from that of other known R^shtrakuf^ 

= Kakka. 


Dhruva. 

I 

Govinda, 
Kakka II. 

(S'aka 669, a . i \ 7 •^ 7 ). 
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The plate notices tWt Kakka the grantor was the son of Govinda 
by his wife the daughter of the ^illustrious Nagavarmman. Kakka 
is farther described by the fe^udatory title ' Brnnadhigaiapanch- 
maMkihclali^ Holder of the five great names. At the same time he 
is also called PwrwmahhaUdmka-Malidrdja Great Lord Great King^ 
attributes w^hich seem to imply a claim to independent power. The 
grant is dated the bright seventh of Asvayuja^ S'aka 669 (a.d. 747). 
The date is almost contemporary with the year of Daniidurga ii> 
the Sdmangad plate (a.d. 753). As Dantidurga was a very powerful 
monarch we may identify the first Kakka of this plate with Kakka 1. 
the grandfather of Dantidurga and thus trace from Dliruva Kakka-^s 
son a branch of feudatory E^.shtrakutas ruling in Malwa or Gujarat^ 
whose leaders were Dhruva, his son Govinda, and Govinda’^s son 
Kakka II. Further Dantidurga^s grant shows that he conquered 
Central Gujardt between the Mahi and the Narbada^ while his 
Elura Dasdvatdra inscription (a.d. 750) shows that he held Ldta 
und Malava.^ D^ntidurga'^s conquest of Central Gujarat seems to 
have been signalised by grants of land made by his mother in every 
every village of the Matri division which is apparently the Mfitar 
taluka of the Kaira district.® It is possible that Dantidurga gav|# 
conquered Gujarat to his paternal eousin^s son and contemporarjr 
Kakka, the grantor of the Antroii plate (a.d. 747), as the repre- 
sentative of a family ruling somewhere under the overlordship of 
the main Dakhan R^shtrakfifas. Karka^s Baroda grant* (a.d. 812) 
supports this theory. Dantidurga died childless and was succeedal 
by his uncle K rishpa. Of this Krishna the Baroda grant says tha;l 
he assumed the government for the good of the family after having; 
rooted out a member of the family who had taken to mischief! 
making. It seems probable that Kakka II. the grantor of th«|i^ 
Antroii plate is the mischief-maker and that his mischief was, ox® 
the death of Dantidurga, the attempt to secure the succession tf 
himself. Krishna frustrated Kakka^s attempt and rooted him out sf 
effectively that no trace of Kakka^s family again appears, j 

From this it follows that, so far as is known, the Rashtrakuta 
conquest of Gujarat begins wdth Dantidurga^’s conquest of Lata, 
that is South Gujardt between the MaM and the Narbada, from 
the Gurjjara king Jayabhata wdiose latest known date is a.d. 736 
or seventeen years before the known date of Dantidurga. The Gurj- 
jaras probably retired to the Eajpipla hills and further east on tJ^.. 
confines of Malwa where they may have held a lingering . sw^aj’ 
No Gujardt event of importance is recorded during the reign « 
Krishna (A.D. 765) or of his son Govinda II. (a.d. 780) who aboi 


^ Ind. Ant. XI. 11?, 2 Bombay Arch. Sur, b'eparate Xumber, 10, 94. 

^ This verse which immediately follows the mention of Govinda^s conquests on t’ 
hanks of the Mahi and the NarhadA pnnningly explains the name of the MAtar tain’, 
as meaning tbe Mother^s tAluka. ^ ^ Ind. Ant. XII. 356. | 

^ The Khiinclesh Eeve and Bore Gu jars of Chopd4 and Saver in the east, and a| 
over most of the west, may be. a remnant of these Gnjars of Broach who at this til 
fA.i'., 740),, ard perhaps again about sixty years later, may have been forced tip if 
Karbiidi and Tapti into Sonth Malwa and West Khandesh. This is doubtful as w 
migradon is said to have taken place in the eleventh century and may have been dne 
pressure from the north the effect of MahmM Ghaznavfs invasions (A.D, 1000- 1025; 
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(L.j). 795 was superseded by liis powerful younger brotber Dbruva.^^ 

Dhruva was a miglity monarch whose conquests spread from 
South India as far north as Allah^bdd. During Dliruva's life- 
time his son Govinda probably ruled at Mayurakhandi or Morkhanda 
in the Nasik district and held the Ghdt country and the Gujarat 
coast from Balsar northwards. Though according to a Kapadvanj 
grant Govinda had several brothers the Radhanpur (a.d. 808) and 
Van-Dindori (a.d. 808} grants of his son Govinda III. state that his 
father, seeing Govinda^s supernatural Krishnadike powders, offered 
him the sovereignty of the whole world. Govinda declined, saying, 
the Kaiithika or coast tract already given to me is enongk 
Seeing that Mayurakhandi or Morkhanda in Msik was Govindafs 
capital, this Kaiithika . appears to be the coast from Balsar north- 
wards. 

According to Gujarat Govinda^s (a.d. 827 - 833) K^vl grant 
(a.d. 827), iinding his power threatened by Stambha and other kings, 
Dhiniva made the great Govinda independent during his own 
lifetime. This suggests that while Dhruva continued to hold the 
main Rashtrakuta sovereignty in the Dakhan, he probably invested 
Govinda with the sovereignty of Gujarat. This fact the K^vi 
grant (a.d. 827) being a Gujarat grant would rightly mention while 
it would not find a place in the Radhanpur (a.d. 808) and Van- 
Dindori (a.d. 808) grants of the main R4shtrak utas. Of the kings 
who opposed Govinda the chief was Stambha who may have some 
connection with Cambay, as, during the time of the Anahilavdda 
kings, Cambay came to be called Stambha-tirtha instead of by its old 
name of Gambhuta. According to the grants the allied chiefs 
were no' match for Govinda. The Gurjjara fled through fear, not 
returning even in dreams, and the Malava king submitted. Who 
the Gurjjara was it is hard to say. He may have belonged tO' 
some Gurjjara dynasty that rose to importance after Dantidurga'’s 
conquest or the name may mean a ruler of the Gurjjara country. 
In either ease some North Gujarat ruler is meant whose conquest 
opened the route from Broach to Mdlwa. From M^lwa Govinda 
marched to the ^Tudhyas where the king apparently of East 
Malwm named Sarva submitted to Govinda paying tribute. 

From the Vindhyas Govinda returned to Gujar^it passing the rains 
at Siibhavana/'^ apparently Sarbhon in the Amod yiuka of Broach, 
a favourite locality which he had ruled during his father^s lifetime. 
After the rains Govinda went south as far as the Tungabhadra. 
On starting for the south Govinda handed Gujarat to his brother 
Indra with whom begins the Gujarat branch of the E^ishtrakutas. 
Several plates distinctly mention that Indra was given the kingdom 
of the lord of L^ta by (his brother) Govinda^ Other Gujar4t grants, 
apparently with intent to show that Indra won Gujarat and did not 
receive h in gift, after mentioning Sarvva Amoghavarsha as the 
successor of Govinda’* (a.d. 818), state that the king (ai)pareiitly of 
Gujarat) was Sarvva’s uncle Indra. 


* Inl Ant, VI. 65 ; Jour. E. A, hoc. Y. ,350.. » Iml. Ant. VJ, 05. 
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" As Govinda III, handed Gnjardt to his brother Indra about ^aka 
730 (a.d. 808) and as the grant of Indians son Karka is dated Saka 
734} (A.t). 812) Indra s reign mnst have been short. Indra is styled 
the ruler of the entire kingdom of LatesVara/ the protector of 
the mandala of L4|a given to him by his lord. An important verse 
in an unpublished Baroda grant states that Indra chased the lord 
of Gurjjara who had prepared to fight, and that he honourably 
protected the multitude of Dakhan (Dakshin^patha) feudatories 
(mahasdmantas) whose glory was shattered by Srivallabha (that is 
Sarvva or Amoghavarsha)^ then heir-apparent of Govinda. That 
is, in attempting to establish himself in independent power, Indra 
aided certain of the R^shtrakuta feudatories in an effort to shake 
off the overlordship of Amoghavarsha. 

Indra was succeeded by his son Karka I. who is also called 
Survarriavarsha and Patdlamalla. Karka reversed his fathers 
policy and loyally accepted the oveiiordship of the main 
Rdshtrakutas. Three grants of Karka^s remain, the Baroda grant 
dated ^aka 734 (a.b. 812), and two unpublished grants from 
Navsdii and Surat dated respectively Saka 738 (a.b. 816) and 
Saka 743 (a.b. 821). Among Doctor BhagvfinMrs collection of 
inscriptions bequeathed to the British Museum the Baroda grant 
says that Karka^s ^vami or lord, apparently Govinda III., made 
use of Karka^s arm to protect the king of Malava against invasion 
by the king of . Gurjjara who had become puffed up by conquering 
the lords of Gauda and Vanga that is modern Bengal, This powerful 
Gurjjara king who conquered countries so distant as Bengal has 
not been identified. He must have been ruling north of Mahi 
and threatened an invasion of Malwa by w^ay of Dohad. He 
may have been either a Valabhi king or one of the Bhinmdl 
Gurjjaras, who, during the decline of the Valabhis, and with the 
help of their allies the Chfivadds of Anahilavacla whose leader at 
this time was Yog Raja (a b. 806-841), may have extended their 
dominion as far south as the Mahl. As the Baroda plate (a.b. 812) 
makes no mention of Amoghavarsha- Sarvva while the Navsari 
plate (a.b. 816) mentions him as the next king after Govinda III. 
it follows that Govinda III. died and Amoghavarsha succeeded 
between a.b. 812 and 816 (S. 734 and 7r38)A This supports 

Mr. PleePs conclusion, on the authority 6f Amoghavarsha^ s Sirur 
inscription, that became to the throne in Saka 736 (a.d. 814). At 
first Amoghavarsha was unable to make head against . the opposition 
of some of his relations and feudatories, supported as noted 
above, by Karka^s father Indra. He seems to have owed his 


^ The kingdom is not called Liita in the copperplate but .Liltesvara-inajjdala. An 
unpuhlislied Baroda grant has ITcTFTlTrTcr : 

The ruler famous by glory, of the whole kingdom of the king of Lata. Other 
published grants record Govindafs gift of Gujarat to Indra as 
Of him (Indra) to whom the kingdom of the lord of Lata had been given by him 
(Govinda). Ind. Ant. XIL 16"^. 

® Ind. Ant. XII. 160 j unpublished Baroda grant. S'rfvallabha appears to mean 
Amoghavarsha who is also called Lakshmfvailabha in an inscription at Sirur in Dharwdr 
(Ind. Ant. XU. 215)., : 
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subsequent success to Ms cousin Karka whom an unpublished Surat 
grant and two later grants (S^ 757 and S'. 789^ a.d. 835 and 867) 
describe as establishing Amogliavarsha in his own place after 
conquering by the strength of his arm arrogant tributary Eashtra- 
kutas who becoming firmly allied to each other had occupied provinces 
according to their own will. 

Karka^s Baroda plates (S^ 734^ A.D. 812) record the grant of 
Baroda itself called Vadapadraka in the text. Baroda is easily 
identified by the mention of the surrounding villages of Jambuvd- 
vikd the modern Jambuvada on the east^ of Ankottaka the modern 
Akota on the west, and of Yagghaehchha perhaps the modern 
Vaghodia on the north. The writer of the grant is mentioned as 
the great minister of peace and war Nem^ditya son of Durgabhatta, 
and the Diitaka or grantor is said to be E^japutra that is prince 
Dantivarmman apparently a son of Karka. The grantee is a 
Brahman originally of Valabhi. 

Karka^s Navsiii grant (S^ 738, a.d. 816) is made from Kheda and 
records the gift of the village of Samipadraka in the country lying 
between the Mahx and the Narbada. The grantee is a South Indian 
Brahman from B^d:^mi in Bijdpur, a man of learning popularly 
known as Panclita Vallabharaja because he was proficient in the 
fourteen Vidyas. The Dutaka of this grant is a South Indian 
bhaici or military officer named the illustrious Hronamma. 

Karka^s Surat grant (S'. 743, a.d. 821) is made from the royal camp 
on the bank of the Vankik^ apparently the V4nki creek near 
Buls4r. It • records the grant of a field in Ambdp4taka village 
near N%as5rika (Navs^rl) to a Jain temple at Nagarika (Navsdri). 
The writer of the grant is the minister of war and peace N^rayana 
son of Durgabhatta, As this is the first grant by a Gujarat 
Eashtrakdta of lands south of the Tdpti it may be inferred that in 
return for his support Amoghavarsha added to Karka^s territory the 
portion of the North Konkan which now forms Gujarat south of the 
Tapti. 

According to Karka^s Baroda plate (S'. 734, a.d. 812) Karka had a 
son named Dantivarmman who is mentioned as the princely Dfitaka 
of the plate. The fact of being a Dutaka implies that Dantivarm*- 
man was then of age. That Dantivarmman was a son of Karka 
is supported by Akdlavarshas Bagumrii plate (S. 810, a.d. 888), 
where, though the plate is badly composed and the grammar is faulty, 
certain useful details are given regarding Dantivarmman who is 
clearly mentioned as the son of Karka. Karka had another son 
named Dhriiva, who, according to three copperplates, succeeded to the 
throne. But as DantivarmmaMs son's grant is dated S'aka 810 or 
seventy-six years later than the Baroda plate some error seems to 
have crept into the genealogy of the plate. Neither Dantivarmman 
nor Dhruva seems to have succeeded their father as according to 
Govinda^s K4vl grant (A.D. 827) their uncle Govinda succeeded 
his brother Karka. The explanation may be that Dantivarmman 
died during his father^ s lifetime, and that some years later, after a 
great yearning for a son,^ probably in Karka^s old age, a second 

^ Several coppej'piates give Karka the epithet Putriyaimtasi/a Son-yearning. 
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son Dhruva was born, during whose minority, after Karka-'s deathf, 
Govinda appears to have temporarily occupied the throne. 

This Govinda, the brother and successor of Earka, was also called 
Prabhutavvarsha. One plate of Govinda^s Kavi grant is dated 
6aka 749 (A.n. 827). It gives no details regarding Govinda. The 
grant is made from Broach and records the gift of a village^ to 
a temple of the fcun called Jaydditya in Kotipur near Kapika 
that is Kavi thirty miles north of Broach. 'Ihe writer of the grant 
is Yoges'vara son of Avalokita and the Ddtaka or grantor was 
one Bhatta Kumuda. As it contains no reference to Govinda'^s 
succession the plate favours the view that Govinda remained in 
povrer only during the minority of his nephew Dhruva. 

This Dhruva, who is also called Nirupama and Dhdr^varslia, is 
mention'd as ruler in a Baroda grant dated S'aka 757 (a.d 835),^ 
He therefore probably came to the throne either on attaining' Iiis 
majority in the lifetime of his uncle and predecessor Govinda or 
after Govinda^s death. Dhruva^s Baroda grant (S^ 757, a.d. 835) is 
made from a place called SarvvamangaM near Kheda and records 
the gift of a village to a Brahman named Yoga^ of Badarasidhi 
apparently Borsad. The writer of the grant is mentioned as the 
minister of peace and war, Ndrdyana ’ son of Durgabhatta, and 
the Ddtaka or grantor is the illustrious Devaraja. Dhruva seems 
to have abandoned his fatheris position of loyal feudatory to the 
main R^shtrakufas. According to a copperplate dated S^aka 832 
(a.i). 910) Yallabha that is Amoghavarsba, 'also called the illus- 
trious great Skanda, sent an army, and besieged and burned the 
Kanthika that is the coast tract between Bombay and Cambay, 
In the course of this campaign, according to Dhruva II. ■'s Bagumra 
grant (S^ 789, a.d. 867), Dhruva died on the field of battle covered 
with wounds while routing the army of Vallabha or Amoghavarsba. 
This statement is supported by a Kanheri cave inscription which 
shows that Amoghavarsba was still alive in S^'aka 799 (a.d. 877). 

Dhruva was succeeded by his son Akdlavarsha also called 
Subhatuhga. A verse in Dhruva II.^s Bagumrd grant (S'. 789, a.p. 
867) says that Ak^lavarsha established himself in the territory of 
his father, which, after Dhruva^s death in battle, had been overrun 
by the army of Vallabha and had been distracted by evil-minded 
followers and dependants.® 

Akdlavarsha was succeeded by his son Dhruva II. also called 
Dkiravarsha and Nirupama. Of Dhruva II. two copperplates remain 
the published Bagumrd. grant dated ^aka 789® (a.d. 67S) and an 

^ All village and boundary details liave been identified by Dr. Biililer. Tnd Ant V 
148. nncl. Ant. XIV. 199. . . * . . 

3 This donee is said to have been given the name of Jyotishika by the illustrious 
Govindaraja apparently the uncle and predecessor of the srantino: Idne. 

** Ind. Ant. XXL 179. ^ ^ 

Ind. Ant. XII. 184, The verse may be translated ‘ By whom before long was 
occupied the province handed down from his father which had been overnin by the 
forces of Vallabha and distracted by liumbers of evil-minded followers.* 

® Ind, Ant. XIL 179. 



unpublished Baroda grant dated &ka 793 (A.n. 871).-^ Both plates 
record that Dhruva crushed certain intrigues among his relatives 
ov handhuvatga^ and established himself firmly on the ^^hrone. 
Eegardlng the troubles at the beginning of his reign the B^gumr^ 
plate states that on one side Vallabha the head of the Dakhan 
Bashtrakutas was still against him ; on another side Dhruva had to 
face an army of Gurjjaras instigated by a member of bis own 
family ^ ; thirdly he was opposed by certain of his relatives or bdndha- 
vdJi ; and lastly he had to contend against the intrigues of a younger 
brother or anuja. It further appears from Dhruva II/s Bagmnra 
plate that he cheeked an inroad by a Mihira king -^vith a powerful 
army. This Mihira king was probably a chief of the Kdthiavada 
Mehrs who on the downfall of the Valabhis spread their power 
across Gujarat. In all these troubles the Bagumr^ grant notes that 
Dhruva was ‘aided by a younger brother named Govindar£5,ja, This 
Govindardja is mentioned as appointed by Dhruva the Dutaka of 
the grant. 

^Dhruva llJs Bagumi4 (a. n. 867) grant was* made at Bhrigii- 
Kachehha or Broach after bathing in the Narbada. It records the 
gift to a Brahman of the village of Pdrahanaka^ probably the village 
of Pals^na^ twelve miles south-east of Bagumra in the Balesar sub- 
division of the Gdikwd.r^s territory of Surat and Navseri, Dhruva^s 
Baroda grant (a.d. 871 was also made at Broach. It is a grant to the 
god KapalesVara Mahddeva of the villages Konvalli and Nakkabhajja 
both mentioned as close to the south bank of the Mahl. The facts 
that the Bagumrd grant (a.d. 867) transfers a village so far south 
as Balesar near Navsari and that four years later the Bai*oda grant 
(a.d. 871) mentions that Dhruva^s territory lay between Broach 
and the Mahi seem to prove that between Am. 867 and 871 the 
portion of Dhrava^s kingdom south of Broach passed back into the 
hands of the main R^shtrakutas. 

The next and last known Gujardt R^shtrakuta king is 
Akdlavarsha-Krishna, son of Dantivarmman. A grant of this king 
has been found in Bagumnl dated S^aka 810 (a.d. 888).^ The 
composition of the grant is so bad and the genealogical verses 
after Karka are so confused that it seems unsafe to accept any of 


* TMs plate was in Dr, Bhagv^nMrs possession. It is among the plates bequeathed to 
the British Huseum, Dr. Bhandirkar {B. B, B, A. S. Jl. XVIII. 256) mentions 
another unpublished grant of S'. 789 (a, n. 867) made by Dhruva’s brother Dantivarmman. 

^ These may be either the Gurjjaras between Mdlwa and Gujarilt, or the BMnmdl 
Gurjjaras north of the Mali! It is also possible that they may be Ch^vad4s as in this 
imssage the term Gurjjara does not refer to. the tribe but to the country. [There 
seems little reason to doubt *.,<he reference is to the Gurjjaras of Bhinm^l or S'rim.dl, 
probably acting through their underlords the Ch^vad^a of Anahilav^da whose king 
in A.n. 86d was the warlike Kshem BA j a 84:1-866). Census and duller recent 

information establish almost with certainty that the ChAvadds or ChAvotekas are of the 
Gurjjara race.] 

^ The identification is not satisfactory. Except the BrAhman settlement of Mottaka, 
appaimtly the 'well, known MotAla BrAhmaii settlement of MotA, which is mentioned as 
situated on the -west though it is on the north-east, none of the boundary villages 
can be identified in the neighbourhood of PalsAna. In spite of this the name PalsAna 
and its close vicinity to BagumrA where the grant was found make this identification 
probable. ^ Ind, Aut, XIII» 66. . . 
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its details except its date which is clearly S^aka 810 (a.d. 888). It 
seems also improbable that the son of Dantivarmman who flourished 
in S^aka 731 (A.D. 812) could be reigning in S^aka 810 (a.d. 888) 
seventy-six years later. Still the sixty-three years- reign of the 
contemporary Manyakheta R^shtrakuta Amoghavarsha (S'. 736 - 799^ 
A.D. 814- 877) shows that this is not impossible. 

The grant which is made from Anklesvar near Broach records 
the gift to two Brahmans of the village of Kavitliasddhi the modern 
Kosdd four miles north-east of Surat^ described as situated in the 
Variavi (the modern Variav two miles north of Surat) sub-divisidn of 
116 villages in the province of Konkan. The grant is said to have 
been written by the peace and war minister the illustrious Jaj jaka 
son of Kaluka, the Dutaka being the head officer {mahattama^ 
sarvdclhikdri) the Brahman Ollaiyaka.^ This grant seems to imply 
the recovery by the local dynasty of some portion of the disputed 
area to the south of the Tapti. This recovery must have been a 
passing success. After S'aka 810 (a.d. 888) nothing is known of the 
Gujardt Rdshtrakiitas. And the re-establishment of the power of the 
R^shtrakdtas of Manyakheta of the main line in south Gujardt in 
8aka 836 (a.d. 914) is proved by two copperplates found in NavsM 
which record the grant of villages near Navsari, in what the text 
calls the Ld|a country, by king Indra Nityamvarslia son of 
Jagattuhga and grandson of Krishna Akdlavarsha.^ 

That Amoghavarsha^s long reign lasted till Saka 799 (a.d. 877) 
is clear from the Eanheri cave inscription already referred to. His 
reign can hardly have lasted much longer ; about ^aka (800 a.d. 878) 
may be taken to be its end, 

Amoghavarsha was succeeded by bis son Krishna also called 
Akalavarsha, both his names being the same as those of the Gujarat 
Rashtrakiita king of the same time (a.d. 888). ^ It has been noted 
above that, in consequence of the attempt of Karka's son Dhruva I. 
(a.d. 835 - 867) to establish his independence, Amoghavarsh^s rela- 
tions with the Gujarat R4shtrakutas became extremely hostile and 
probably continued hostile till his death (a.d. 877), That Amogha- 
varsha's son Krishna kept up the hostilities is shown by IndiVs 
two Navs4ri plates of Saka 836 (a.d. 914) which mention his grand- 
father Krishna fighting with the roaring Gurjjara.^ Regarding this 
fight the late Rashtrakuta Karda plate (S'. 891, a.d. 973) further 
says that Krishna's enemies frightened by his exploits abandoned 
Khetaka, that is Khed4, with its Mandala and its forepart that is 
the surrounding country. Probably this roaring Giirjjara or king 
of Gujarat, was a northern ally called in by some Rashtrakiita of the 


1 Ind. Ant, Xlir. 65 - 69. 

- These were among Dr, BhagvdixHTs conpernktec! nn/i it, 

two grants published by Dr, Bhaud4rkar in B. B. B. A* S T 1 YVTTT 

2 See above page 127, • ^ . .03. 

, ,, , 
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Gujarat brancli, perhaps by Krishna^s namesake the donor of the 
A.D. 888 Bagumrd. grant. The Dakhan Krishna seems to have 
triumphed over his Gujarat namesake as henceforward South Gujarat 
or Lata was permanently included in the territory of the Dakhan 
Rashtrakutas.-^ 

At this time (a.d. 910) a grant from Kapadvaoj dated 832 
(a.d. 910) and published in Ep. Ind. L 52ff. states that a mahd- 
sdmanta or noble of Krishna Akdlavarsha’snamed Praehanda^ with 
his div)]4^'^'idyaka Ohandragupta, was in charge of a sub-division of 
750 villages in the Kheda district at Harshapura apparently Harsol 
near Parantij. The grant gives the name of Praehapda^s family as 
Brahma- vaka (?) and states that the family grained its fortune or 
Lakshmi by the prowess of the feet of Ak^lavarsha^ showing that 
the members of the family drew their authority from Akdlavarsha. 
The grants, mentions four of Prachanda^’s ancestors^ all of whom 
have non-Gujarat Kdnarese-lookiug names. Though not independ- 
ent rulers Prachanda^s ancestors seem to have been high Rashtrakiita 
officers. The first is called S'uddha-kkumbadi, the second his son 
Degadi, the third Degadi^s son Eajahamsa^ the fourth Rajahamsa^s 
son Dhavalappa the father of Praclianda and Akkuka. The plate 
describes Rajahamsa as bringing back to his house its flying fortune 
as if he had regained lost authority. The plate describes Dhavalappa 
as killing the enemy in a moment and then giving to his lord the 
Mandalaor kingdom which the combiued enemy, desirous of glory, 
had taken. This apparently refers to Akalavarsha’s enemies abandon- 
ing Khetaka with its Mandala as mentioned in the late Rdshtrakuta 
Kardd plate (a.d. 978). Dhavalappa is probably Akalavarsha^s 
■ general who fought and defeated the roaring Gurjjara, a success 
which may have led to Dhavalappa being placed in military charge 
of Gujardt.^ Tbe Kapadvanj (a.d. 910) grant describes Dhavalappa’s 
son Prachanda with the feudatory title ^ Who has obtained the five 
great words.' Dr. BhagvanMl believed Prachanda to be a mere 
epithet of Akkuka, and took Chandragupta to be another name of 
the same person, but the published test gives the facts as above 
stated. The grantee is a Brahman and the grant is of the village 
of Vyaghr^sa, perhaps Vagr^ in Broach,^ The plate describes 
Akkuka as gaining glory fighting in the battle field. A rather 
unintelligible verse follows implying that at this time the Sella- 
^ VidyMharas, apparently the North Konkan BiUharas (who traced 
their lineage from the Vidy^dharasJ also helped Akdlavarsha against 
his enemies/ probably by driving them from South Gujardt. The 
S'ilahdra king at this time would be Jhanjha (a.d. 916). 

^ It will be noted that in S'aka 836 (A.D, 914) Krishna’s grandson Indra re-grants 
400 resumed villages many of wbicli were perhaps resumed at this time by Krishna. 

® Itgloliows that none of Bhavalappa^s three ancestors had any connection with 
C4ujarit. 

^Dr. Hultscli (Ep. Ind. I. 52) identifies Vy4ghrAsa with Yaghds, north-east of 
Kapadvanj. I)r. BhagvdnUrs account of the grant was based on an impression sent 
to him by the Mamiatdar of Kapadvanj, 

^ The text is: i^Trlt'nT^ 

[^] Br. Hultsch takes the, Sella-Vidyjidhara here named 

*' ,o be another brother of Prachanda and Akkuka. The verse is corrupt, 

,B 1397-17 
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Krishna or AHlavarsha had a son named Jagattuhga who does 
not appear to have come to the throne. Other plates show that 
he went to Chedi the modern Biindelkhand and remained there 
during his father^s lifetime. By Lakshmi the daughter of the king 
of Chedi, Jagattuhga had a son named Indra also calledNityamvarsha 
Eattakandarpa. In both of Indra’s Navsari copperplates (a.d. 914) 
Indra is mentioned as Pdddnudhyata^ Palling at the feet of, that is 
successor of, not his father but his grandfather Akalavarsha.-^ 
One historical attribute of Indra in both the plates is that he 
uprooted in a moment the Mehr,”^ apparently referring to some 
contemporary Mehr king of North Katliidvada. Both the Navsdii 
plates of S' aka 836 (a.b. 914) note that the grants were made under 
peculiar conditions. The plates say that the donor Indra Nityam- 
varsha, with his capital at Manyaklieta, had come to a place named 
Kurundaka for thepaitalandha or investiture festival. It is curious 
that though IKnyakheta is mentioned as the capital the king is 
described as having come to Kurundaka for the investiture. 
Kurundaka was apparently not a large town as the plates mention 
that iV was given in grant,® At his investiture Indra made great 
gifts. He weighed himself against gold or silver, and before 
leaving the scales he gate away Kurmidaka and other places, twenty 
and a half Idkhs of dramma coins, and 400 villages previously 
granted but taken back by intervening kings. These details have 
an air of exaggeration. At the same time gifts of coins by IdMs 
are not improbable by so mighty a king as Indra and as to the 
villages the bulk of them had already been alienated. The fact of 
lavish grants is supported by the finding of these two plates of the 
same date recording grants of two different villages made on the 
same occasion, the language being the same, and also by a verse in 
the late Eashtrakfita Kard^ plate (S'. 894, a.d. 972) where Indra is 
described as making numei-ous grants on copperplates and building 
many temples of S^iva.^ The date of IndiVs grants 836, a.b. 914) 
is the date of his investiture and accession. This is probable as 
the latest known date of his grandfather Krishna is S'aka 833® 
(a,d. 911) and we know that IndiVs father Jagattuhga did not 
reign.^ IJmvara and Tenna, the villages granted in the two inves- 
titure plates, are described as situated near Kammanijja the modern 
Kamlej in the Lata province. They are probably the modern villages 
of Umra near Sayan four miles west of K^mlej, and of Tenna 
immediately to the west of Bardoli, which last is mentioned under 
the form YaradapallikS, as the eastern boundary village, Dhnwa 
II/s Bagumra plate (S'. 789, a.d. 867) mentions Tenna as granted 


^ The Khdrepdtan grant makes tkis clear by passing over Indra’s father Jagat- 
tnhga in the genealogy and entering Indra as the grandson and sncce^r of 
Ak41a varsha. Jour. B. B. E. A. Soc. 1. 217. 

s The text has HdonmUitamermid to chime with the poetical allusion and figure 
about Indra. By Meru no doubt Mera or Mehr is meant. 

® Kurundaka may be the village of Kiirund in the Th4na zilla seven miles north-east 
of Bhiwndi. It was a village given away in grant and cannot therefore be any large 
town. [Eurundv^d at the holy meeting of the Krishna and Panchganga in the 
fcsouthem Mar^tha Country close to ISTarsoWs VMi seems a more likely place for an 
investiture.] * J. it. A, HI. 94. s XI. 109, ® See above. 
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by Dbrava I. to a Brahman named Dboddi tbe father of the 
Hennapa who is the grantee of Dlirava II/s A.B. 867 Bagumr^ 
grant, whose son Siddhabhatta is the grantee of Tndra^s A.I). 914 
grant.-^ The re-granting of so many villages points to the re- 
establishment, of the main R^shtrakuta power and the disappearance 
of the Gnjar^t branch of the R^shtrakutas.^ 

Though no materials remain for fixing how long after A.n. 914 
Gujarat belonged to the M^nyakheta Ed-shtrakfitas, they probably 
continued to hold it till their destruction in S'aka 894 (a.d. 972) by 
the Western Chalukya king Tailappa, This is the more likely as 
inscriptions show that till then the neighbours of Gujarat, the* 
North Eonkan S^ilaharas, acknowledged Rashtrakdta supremacy.. 

It is therefore probable that Gujarat passed to the conquering 
Tailappa as part of the Eashtrakiita kingdom. Furtheiv ns noted 
below in Part II. Chapter II., it seems reasonable to suppose that 
about S'aka900 (a.d. 978) Tailappa entrusted Gujardtto his general 
Bdrappa or Dvai*appa, who fought with the Solanki Mulardja of 
Anahilavdda {a.d. 961-997). 

CtIio text does not carry tlie question of the origin of the Rashtrakiitas beyond 
the point that, about the middle of the fifth century a.d., two tribes bearing the 
closely associated names Rdthocl. and Eatta, the leaders of both of which are known 
in Sanskrit as Blshtrakiitas, apjpcared the first in Upper India the second in the 
Bombay Kani^tak, and that the traditions of both tribes seem to show they were either 
southerners or foreigners Brahmanised and included under the all-embracing term 
Bajput. The Sanskrit form Rashtrakuta may mean either leaders of the Rishtra 
tribe or heads of the territorial division named rdshtra. The closely related forms- 
Riishtrapati and OrAmakfita occur (above page 82) inValahhi inscriptions. And Mr, 
Fleet (Kdnarese Dynasties, 32) notices that Rdshtrakuta is used in the inscriptions of 
many dynasties as a title equivalent to Kdshtraimti, Such a title might readily 
become a family name like that of the Sabi Jd.ts of the Eanjiih or the Max'^thi 
surnames Patel, Nadkarni, and Desiii. It may be noted that one of the Mdrwdr 
traditions (Rajputdna Gazetteer, III. 24G) connects the word lidthocl with Eitshtra 
country making the original form Rdshtravara or World-blessing and referring to an 
early tribal guardian Rdshtras'yena or the World-Falcon. It is therefore possible that 
the origin of both forms of the name, of Rdthod as well as of Edshtrakxita, is the title 
ruler of a district. At the same time in the case of the southern Rtlslitrakutas the 
balance of evidence is in support of a tribal origin of the name. The Eattas of 
Saundatti in Belgaum, apparently with Justice, claim descent from the former Rdshtra- 
kufca rulers (Belgaum Gazetteer, 355). Further that the Rdshtrakiitas considered 
themselves to belong to the Ratta tribe is shown by Indra Nityamvarslia (a.d, 914) 


^ Though the name of the gotra Lakskamanasa and LdhsMyannsa differs slightly 
in the two grants, the identity of the name Nennapa the son of Dhoddi and the 
father of Siddhabhatta the a.d. 914 grantee, suggests that the original grant of the 
villa^ of Tenna by Dhruva I. (a.d. 795) had been cancelled in the interval and in 
A.D. 914 was renewed by king Indra Nityamvarsha. [Dr. Bhanddrkar reads the 
name in Indra’s ISTavs^iri grant (a.d. 914) as Vennapa.] 

2 That in a.d. 916 the Dakhan Rjishtrakiitas held GujarAt as far north as Cambay 
is supported by the Arab traveller A1 Masiidi who (Prairies d’Or, I. 253 - 254) speaks, 
of Cambay, when he visited it, as a iiourishing town ruled by Bania the deputy of 
the Balhai’ii lord of M^nkir, The country along the gulf of Cambay was a succes- 
sion of gardens villages fields and woods with date-palm and other groves alive wxtbei 
peacocks and parrots, 
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calling lilmself Rattakandarpa the Love of the Eattas. The result is thus in agreement 
with the view accepted in the text that Rashtrakuta means leaders of the Ratta tribe, 
the form E^shtra being perhaps chosen because the leaders held the position of 
Rafshtrakutas or District Headmen. According to Dr. Bhanddrkar (Deccan History, 9) 
the tribal name Ratta or Rdshtra enters into the still more famous Dakhan tribal 
name Maharfitha or Mahrdtta. So far as present information goes both the Rattas and 
the Great Rattas are to be traced to the Rastikas mentioned in number five of Asoka’s 
(b.c. 245) Girmir edicts among the Aparantas or westerners along with the Petenikas 
or people of Paithan about forty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar (Kolhdpur Gazetteer, 
82). Whether the Rastika of the edicts is like Petenika a purely local name and if so 
why a portion of the north Dakhan should be specially known as the country or 
Edshtra are points that must remain open.' 

The explanation that Kqta the second half of Rdshtrakiita, means chief, has been 
accepted in the text. This is probably correct. At the same time the rival theory 
deserves notice that the name Eishtrakhta is formed from two tribal names Kuta 
representing the early widespread tribe allied to the Gonds known as Kottas and 
Kods in the Central Provinces North Konkan and Delhi (Thdna Gazetteer, XII, Part II. 
414). In support of this view it may be noticed that Abhimanyn’s fifth century 
Edshtraktita inscription (J. Bo, Br. R. As. XVI. 92) refers to the Kottas though as 
enemies not allies of the Edshtrakntas. At the same time certain details in 
Abhimanyu’s grant favour an early Rdshirakuta settlement in the Central Provinces, 
the probable head-quarters of the Kottas. The grant is dated from Mdnapura and 
is made to Dakshma S’iva of Pethapahgaraka which may be the Great 8^iva shrine in 
the Mahddev hills in Hoshangdbdd, as this shrine is under the management of a 
petty chief of a place called Pagdfa, and as Mafupur in the Vindhya hills is not fax 
off. Against the tribal origin of the word Kiita is to be set the fact that the northern 
Eattas are also called EdshtrakiitaS’ though any connection between them and the 
Kotta tribe seems unlikely. 

The question remains were the southern Rattas or Edshtrakdtas connected with 
the northern Rdthods or Rdshtrakutas, If so what was the nature of the connection 
“and to what date does it belong. The fact that, while the later southern Edshtrakdtas- 


1 Xt seems doubtful whether the Kdnarese BaWas the Belgaum BatZis and the Telugu Eeddis could 
have been lUstikas or locals in the north Dakhan, The widespread Reddis trace their origin 
(Balfour’s Bncycloptedia of India, III., 350), to Bajamandri about thirty miles from the mouth of the 
Gof^Avari. A tradition of a northern origin remains arpong some of the Reddis. The Tinniveily 
Beddis (Madras J. Lit. and Science,;^1887-88, page 136 note 98) call themselves Audh Reddis and assert 
that Oudh is the native country of their tribe. The late Sir George Campbell (I, R, As, Soo. XXXV. 
Partn. 129) has recorded the notable fact that the fine handsome Reddis of the north of the Kdnara. 
country are like the Jdts. With this personal resemblance may be compared the Reddis’ curious form 
of polyandry (Balfour’s Encyolopsedia, III. 330) in. accordance with which the ■wife of the child -husbaird 
bears children to the adult males of the family, a practice which recei-zed theories (compare 
Hr, Kirkpatrick in Indian Ant. VII, 86 and Dr. Muir in Ditto VI. 315) would associate with the 
northern or Sky thian conquerors of Upper India during the early centuries of the Christian era. In 
support of a northern Rdia element later than Asoka’s Rdstikas the following points may be noted. 
That the Kshaharilta or Khahar&ta tribe to vrhich the great northern conqueror NahS-pana (a.d. 180) 
belonged should disappear from the Dakhan seems unlikely. Karahafaka the Mahdbhfirata name 
(As. Bes.^ XV. 47, quoted in Wilson’s Works VI. 178) for Kardd on the Krishna suggests that 
NahapAna’s conquest included S4tara and that the name of the holy place on the Krishna was altered 
to give it a resemblance to, the name of the conqueror’s tribe. That, perhaps after their overthrow 
by Gautamiputra^S'dtakarni (A.p, 140>, the KhaharAtas may have established a local centre at 
KurandwAd at the meeting of the Krishiea and the PanchgangS, may be the explanation why in 
A.B, 914, centuries after Mdnyakheia or Mdlkhet had become their capital, the RashjJrakdifa Indra 
should proceed for investiture to Kurunefaka, which, though this is doubtful, may be KurandwM., 
The parallel case of the Rhabar&tas’ assiociates the Palhavas, who passed across the southern Dakhan 
and by intermarriage hax*e .'U, the Fdllas assumed the characteristics of a southern tribe, give a 
probability to the existence of a northern lihaharata or Rdta element in the southern Rdshh-akuilas 
and Eaifas which the facts at present available would not otherwise Justify. 
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call themselves Yddavas of the Lunai* race, the northerners claim descent either 
from Kusa the son of Rtlma or from Hiranyakasipu would seem to prove no 
connection did not Abhimaiiyii’s fifth century grant show that in his time the 
southern Rdshtrakutas had not begun to claim Y^dava descent. That the M^rwdr 
Rdthocls trace their name to the rdht or spine of' Indra (Tod’s Annals, 11. 2), and 
in a closely similar fashion the Rdth or Rattu Jiits of the Sutlej (Ibbetson’s 18S1 
Census, page 236) explain their name as stronghanded, and the Battas of Bijapur (Bijapur 
Stat. Account, 145) trace their name to the Kdnarese rattd light arm, may imply no 
closer connection than the common attempt to find ,a meaning for the name Ratta 
in a suitable word of similar sound. A legend preserved in the Ihtjpu tana G-azetteer 
(III. 246), but not noted by Tod, tells how Sevji, after (a.d. 1139) the Musalmans 
drove his father Jaichaiid out of Kanauj (Tod’s Annals, I. 88) took Khergad from 
the Gehlots and went to the Karndtak where the Rdthods had ruled before they 
came to Kanauj. From the Karndtak Sevji brought the image of the Rdhtod 
Riislitra^yena which is now in the temple of Nagdna in Mevdd. The account quoted 
in the text from Tod (Annals, I, 83) that the E^thods who rose to power in MArwilr 
in the thirteenth century belonged to a royal family who had held Kanauj since 
the fifth century has not stood the test of recent inquiry. It is now known that, 
about A.n. 4-70 Kanauj was in the hands of the Gupt4s. That about A.d. 600, accord- 
ing to the contemporary 8riharshacliarita it was ruled by the Maukhari Grahavarmdn 
who was put to death by a Mdlwa chief and was: succeeded by Earsha. About a.d. 7o0, 
according to the Rdjataranghii, Kanauj was held by Yas'ovarmdn, and, in the next century,, 
as inscriptions prove by the family of Bhoja. It was not till about a.d, 1050 that 
Kanauj was occupied by the Gihadavdla or Gaharwala family from whom the Rdthods 
of Mdrwdr claim descent.^ If the legendary connection of the Mdrwar Bathods with 
Kanauj must he dismissed can the Milrwdr Bdtho4s be a branch of the southern Rdsh- 
trak litas who like the Marathds some 800 years later spread conquering northwards ? 
Such a northern settlement of the southern Rdshtrakdtas might bo a consequence of 
the victories of the great Rdshtrakuta Dhruva who aceoj^ing to received opinions about 
790 conquered as far north as Allahdbid. It is beyond question that southerners, 
or Karndtas were settled in North India between the seventh and the eleventh centuries. 
Still the latest information makes It improhahlethat Dhmva’s conquests, extended further 
north than Gujardt. Nor has any special connection been traced between the southern 
Bdshtrakdtas and the middle-age settlements of southerners or Karndtas in North 
India,- Must therefore the North Indian tribe of Bdthods be admitted to have its origin 


5 The eleventh century Kaiianj Gahadavdlas are now represented by the BimdekiB who about a.u. 
1200 overthrew the Ohrmdcls in Burulclkhand. These Gdharwals or Bundelas trace their origin to. 
Benares or Kdsi and may, as Hmrnle suggests, have been related to the Palas of that city who several 
times intermarried with the Dakhan Ejishifrakdi{a.s. The Gaharwdls seem to have noiihing to do with 
the district of Garhwdl (Gadwal) in the Iliuia'layas.— (A. M. T. J.) 

2 The VatsaraJja defeated by Dhruva who has hitherto been identified with the Vatsa king of 
Kosambx is more likely to prove to be a Bachrdja of the Gurjjaras of BMnmal or B'rlnia;! in nortix 
Gujarart. Among references to southern settlements in NortH India between a.i). 600 and 1000 may 
he noted the traditioii (Wilson’s Indian Caste, II. 143) of a Dravidian strain in the Kashmir Brafhxnans 
and in the eleventh century also in Kashmir (Kajs^tarangini, VL 337) the presence of a S’aftava'hana 
dynasty bearing the same name as the early S'ai'tavafhanas of Paithan near Ahmadnagar. Other 
instances which might seem more directly associated with the southern Eafsh^rakCifas (a.d, 600 - 970) are 
the six KS,r?ia!taka rulers of NepfLl beginning witii A.n.SSO (Ind. Ant. V,!!. 91) and the natives of Karnilia* 
des'a in Mafhmdd Ghaznavi’s army (A.i>,100i) - 1025) who (Sachau’s Alberuni, 1, 173 ; II, 167) used the 
Karnj3^£a alphabet. The presence of Karaaf^a rulers in Nepafl in the. ninth and tenth centuries remains 
a puzzle. But the use of the term Kar^^a’^a for ChiBukyas of Kalyafn in a.d. 1000 {Ep. Ind. I. 230) 
suggests that the Nepafl chiefs were Cha'Iukyas rathex* than Rafshirakdfas : while Mafhmud Ghaznavi’s 
Karna’ists may naturally be traced to the mercenary romaihs of Bafrappa’s army of Kalya'n Chaluljj'as 
whose general Bdrappa was skin (RaJs MaJk, I. 61) and his followers dispersed in north Gujaraft by 
Ald’a Eafja Sola?jk! at the dose of the tenth century. The only recorded connection of the southern 
Eafshfiaki^fas with isorthern India during the middle ages (.v.n, 760 * 1150) are their intermarriages, 
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as late as tlie twelfth century, and further is the Korth Indian name Bdthod not tribal 
but derived from the title head of a district. £?everal considerations make both of these 
solutions unlikely if not impossible. First there is the remarkably widespread existence 
of the name R^htor, Fatha, or Ratti, and endless variations of these names, in almost 
all parts of the Panjdb, among all castes from the Brahman to the Baluch, among all 
religions Musalmdn, Sikh, Jain, and Brdhmanic.^ No doubt the practice of a waning 
tribe adopting the name of a, waxing tribe has always been common. No doubt also the 
fame of the name during the last 600 years must have tempted other classes to stylo 
themselves Rdthod, Still it is to he noted: first that (Ibbetson, page 240) the Rdthocls of 
the Panjdh though widespread are not numerous : and second that the list of sub-caste* 
names has this merit that with a few exceptions the holders of the sub-name are not 
known by it hut by some general or craft name. The evidence of these sub-caste or 
tribal names seems therefore to support the view that some very large section of the 
Panjdh population represent an important tribe or nation of whom the least mixed 
remnant are perhaps the Rathis or lower class Rdjputs of Kdngra and Chamba (Ibbetson, 
pages 219 and 251) and from some connection with wiiom the Mdrwar RaJthods of the 
thirteenth century may have taken their name. Among other traces of northern 
Rdshtras in the middle ages may he mentioned the twelfth and 'thirteenth century 
Rdshtrakutas of Badaun in the Noxih- West Provinces (Kielhom in Epigraphia Indica, 

I. 61 and 63) and (a.d, 1150) in the Kumdrapala-Charitra (Tod*s Western India, 182) 
the mention of Rdshtra-de^a near the Sawdlak hills. Among earlier and more 
doubtful references are the Aratrioi whom probably correctly (since at that time A.n. 
247 one main Roman trade route to Central Asia passed up the Indus) the antha* of the , 
Periplus (McCrindle, 120) places between Ahhiria or lower Sindh and Arachosia or 
south-east Afghauistdn that is in north Sindh or south Panjdh. Another earlier and 
stiU more doubtful reference is Pliny’s (a.I). 77) Oraturae (Hist. Nat. VI. 23) whom 
Vivien de St, Martin (Geog. Greque et Latine de Tlnde, 203) identifies with the 
Rdthods. The fact that while claiming descent from Rama the Marwdr Bdthods (Tod’s 
Annals, II, 2 and 5) preserved the legend that their founder was Yavana^wa from the 
northern city of Paralipur supports the view that the tribe to which they belonged was 
of non-Indian or Central Asian origin, and that this is the tribe of whom traces remain 
in the Rdtlii Rdjputs of the Kdiigra hill country and less purely in the widely spread 
Bdts, Battas, and Rdtis of the Panj^h plains. The examples among Panjah caste 
nvames Rora for Arora (Ibhetson^s 1881 Census, page 297), Her for Ahir (Ditto, 
230-275), and Heri for Aheri (Ditto, 310) suggest that the Panjdh R^thors or 
Battas may he the ancient Arattas whom the Mahdhh^rata (Chap. VII. Verse 44. 

J. Bl, Soc. VI, Pt. I. 387 and Vivien de St. Martin Geog. Greque et Latine de ITnde, 
149) ranks with Prasthalas, Madras, and Gandh5,ras, Panj5,h and frontier tribes, whose 
identification with the Bdhikas (Karnaparvan, 2063ff.) raises the probability of 
a common Central Asian origin. Remembering that the evidence (Kshatrapa 
Chapter, pages 22 and 33) favours the view that the Kshatrapa family who ruled the 
Fanjdb between B.o. 70 and a.d, 78 were of the same tribe as Nahdpana, and also 
that Sh^hi is so favourite a prefix in Samudra Gupta’s (a*d, 380) list of Kushiin 
tribes, the suggestion may be offered that Kshahardta is the earlier form- of Sh^haratta 
and is the tribe of foreigners afterwards known in the Panjilh as Arattas and of 
%vhich traces survive in the present widespread tribal names R^ta, Ratta, Ratha, and 
Bithor.j; 


■with the ?«das of Benares (a.d, 850-1000) mentioned above (Page 132 Note 1), and, between a.d. 8o 0 
and 950, with the Kalachuris of Tripura, near Jabalpur (Cunningham’s Arch. Survey Report for 1891^ 
1X.80), ' 

1 The details compiled from the excellent index and tables in the Panjab Census jield the follow- 
ing leading groups: 37sub.castesaamedRafthor,Ra?tor, and other close variants ; 03 Rath and E this 
and 2 Rahtas; 50 Ratas, Ratis, or other close variants. Compare E^ihti the name of the people of 
Mount Abu (RajputsJna Gazetteer, III. X36) and the Baht tract in the north-west of Alvar (Ditto, 1$T), 
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That tlie Guptas teld sway in till tlie time of 

Skaiidagupta (a.d. 454-470) is proved by tlie fact that his Sorath 
Viceroy is men tioued in Skaiidagupta^s inscription on the Girnar 
rock. After Skandagupta under the next known Gupta king 
Budhagupta (Gupta 165 - 180^ a.d. 484 - 499) no trace remains of 
Gupta sovereignty in Sorath, It is known that Budhagupta was 
a weak king and that the Gupta kingdom had already entered on 
its decline and lost its outlying provinces. Who held Surdshtra 
and Gujarat during the period of Gupta decline until the arrival 
and settlement of Bhatk^rka in A.n. 514 (Gupta 195) is not 
determined. Still there is reason to believe that during or shortly 
after the time of Budhagupta some other race or dynasty overthrew 
the Gupta Viceroy of these provinces and took them from the 
Guptas. , These powerful conquerors seem to be the tribe of 
Maitrakas mentioned in Valabhi copperplates as people who had 
settled in Kathiav^da and established a mandala or kingdom. 
Though these Maitrakas are mentioned in no other records from 
Sur^shtra there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with the 
Mihiras the well-known tribe of Mhers or Mers. In Sanskrit both 
mitra and mihira are names of the sun, and it would be quite in 
agreement with th§ practise of Sanskrit writers to use derivatives of 
the one for those of the other. These Mhers or Mers are still 
found in Kdthiavdda settled round the Barda hills while the 
Porbanda-r chiefs who are known as Jethvds are recognized as the 
head of the tribe. The name Jethvd is not a tribal but a family name, 
being taken from the pi'oper or personal name of the ancestor of the 
modern chiefs. As the Porbandar chiefs are called the kings of 
the Mhers they probably belong to the same tribe, though, being 
chiefs, they try, like other ruling families, to rank higher than 
their tribe tracing their origin from Hannm^n. Though the 
Jethvas appear to have been long ashamed, to acknowledge them- 
selves to belong to the Mher tribe the founders • of minor Mher 
kingdoms called themselves Mher kings. The Porbandar chiefs 
have a tradition tracing their dynasty to Makaradhvaija son of 
Haniim^n, and there are some Puranik legends attached to the 
tradition. The historical kernel of the tradition appears to be that 
the Mhers or Jethvds had a makara or fish as their flag or symbol. 
One of the mythical stories of Makaradhyaja is that he fought with 
Mayfiradhvaja. Whatever coating of fable may have overlaid 
the story, it contains a grain of history. Mayuradhvaja stands for 
the Guptas whose chief symbol was a peacock mayura^ and with 
them Makaradhvaja that is the people with the fish-symbol that is 
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the Mhers had a fight. This fight is probably the historical 
contest in which the Mhers fought with and overthrew the Gupta 
Viceroy o£ K^thi4vd(ia. 

The K^thidvdda Mhers are a peculiar tribe whose language dress 
and appearance mark them as foreign settlers from Upper India. 
Like the Mdlavas, Jdts, Gurjaras^ and Pahlavas, the Mhers seem to 
have passed through the Punjd;b Sindh and ISiorth Gujarat into 
Katti^vada leaving settlements at Ajirni%Badner, Jesalmir,Kokalmir, 
and Mhervdda. How and when the Mhers made these settlements 
and entered Kathidvdda is not known. It may be surmised 
that they came with Toramdiia (a.d. 470-512) who overthrew the 
Guptas^ and advanced far to the south and west in the train of 
some general of Toramana^s who may perhaps have entered 
Surdshtra. This is probable as the date of Toramana who overthrew 
Budhagupta is almost the same as that of the Maitrakas mentioned 
as the opponents and enemies of Bhatarka. In the time of 
Bhatarka (A.n. 609 -520 ?) the Mhers were firmly established in the 
peninsula, otherwise they would not be mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants as enemies of Bhatdrka, a tribe or man4(ilci> wielding 
incomparable power. As stated above in Chapter VIII. some time 
after the Mher settlement and consolidation of power^ Bhatarka 
seems to have come as general of the fallen Guptas through Mdiwa 
and Broach by sea to East Kathidvdja. He established himself at 
Valabhi and then gradually dislodged the Mhers from Sorath until 
they retired slightly to the north settling eventually at Morbi^ 
which the Jethvds still recognize as the earliest seat of their 
ancestors. At Morbi they appear to have ruled contemporarily with 
the Valabhis. In suppoi't of this it is to bo noted that no known 
Valabhi plate records any grant of lands or villages in Halar^ 
Machhiikdntha^, or Okhdmandal in North Kathidvada. As the north- 
most place mentioned in Valabhi plates is Venuthali known as 
Wania'^s Vanthali in Haldr it may be inferred that not the Valabhis 
but the Mhers ruled the north coast of Kathiavdda^ probably as 
feudatories or subordinates of the Valabhis. On the overthrow of 
Valabhi about a.d. 770 the Mbei's appear to have seized the 
kingdom and ruled the whole of Kathidvdda dividing it into separate 
chiefships grouped under the two main divisions of Bardai and 
Gohelvadia. About a.d. 860 the Mbers made incursions into 
Central Gujarat. A copperplate dated S'aka 789 (a.d. 847) of the 
Gujarat Eashtrakdta king Dhruva describes him as attacked by a 
powerful Mihira king whom he defeated.^ At the height of their 
power the Mhers seem to have established their capital at the fort 
of Bhumli or Ghumli in the Barda hills in the centre of Kathiavada. 
The traditions about Ghumli rest mainly on modern Jethva legends 
of no historical interest. The only known epigraphical record is a 
copperplate of a king named J ^chikadeva found in the Morbi district.^ 
Unfortunately only the second plate remains. Still the fish mark 
on the plate, the locality where it was found, and its date 
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leave littie doubt that the plafce belongs to the Makaradhvaja or 
Jethva kings. The date of the grant is 585 Gupta era the 5fch 
Phalguna Sadi that is A.D. 901, about 130 years after the 
destruction of Talabhi, a date with 'Which the form of the letters 
agrees. 

A similar copperplate in .which the king’s name appears in tlio 
slightly diiferent form J^ikadeva has been found at Dbiniki in the 
same neighbourhood as the first and like it bearing the fish 
mark.^ Tlais copperplate describes the king as ruling at Ehiimilika 
or Bhumli in Sorath. and gives him the high titles of Parama- 
bhattaraka-Mah^itijadliircija-Paramesvara, that is Great Lord Great 
King of Kings Great King, titles which imply wide extent and 
independence of rule. This grant purports to be made on tho 
occasion of a solar eclipse on Sunday Vikrania Sain vat 794 
Jyeshtha constellation^ the no-moun of the second half of Karttika. 
This would be A.D, 738 or 166 years before the Jachika of the 
Morbi plate. Against this it is to be noted that the letters of 
this plate, instead of appearing as old as eighth century letters, 
look later than the letters of the tenth century Morbi plate. 
As neither the day of the week, the coiistellation, nor the eclipse 
work out correctly Dr. Bhagvanlal believed the plate to be a 
forgery of the eleventh century, executed by some one yho had seen 
a fish-marked copperplate of Jachika dated in the Saka era. It 
should however be noted that the names of ministers and officers 
which the plate contains give it an air of genuineness. Whether 
the plate is or is not genuine, it is probably true that Jaikadev 
was a gi^eat independent som-’eign ruling at Bhhmli. Though 
the names of the other kings of the dynasty, the duration of the 
Bhfimli kingdom, and the details of its history are unknown 
it may be noted that the dynasty is still represented by the 
Porbandar chiefs. Though at present Bhfimli is deserted several 
ruined temples of about the eleventh century stand on its site. It 
is true no old inscriptions have been found ; it is not less true that 
no careful search has been made about Bhumli. 

Early in the tenth century a wave of invasion from Sindh seems 
to have spread over Kacch and Kathiav^da. Among the invading 
tribes were the J^dejas of Kacch and the Ohudasamas of Sorath, 
who like the Bhattis of Jesalmir call themselves of the Yacluvamsa 
stock. Doctor Bhagvanlal held that the Chfidasam^s were originally 
of the Abhira tribe, as their traditions attest connexion with the 
AbMras and as the description of Qraharipu one of their kings 'by 
Hemaehandra in his Dvydsraja points to his being of some local 
tribe and not of any ancient Rajput lineage. Further in their 
bardic traditions as well as in popular stories the Ohfidd^samas are 
still commonly called Ahera-mn^s. The position of Aberia . in 
Ptolemy (a,i>, 150) seems to show that in the second century the 
Ahirs were settled between Sindh and the Panjab. Similarly it 
maybe suggested that JMeja is a corruption of Jaudheja. which 
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in turn comes from Yaudheya (the change of 1 / to y being very 
common) who in Kshatrapa Inscriptions appear as close 
neighbours of the Ahirs. After the fall of the Valabhis (a.d. 775) 
the Yaudheyas seem to have established themselves in Kacch 
and the Ahirs settled and made conquests in K^thiavada, On the 
decline of local rule brought about by these incursions and by 
the establishment of an Ahir or Chudasama kingdom at^ J unagadh, 
the Jethvls s^em to have abandoned BhAmli which is close to 
Jun%adh and gone to Srinagar orKantelun near Porbandar which 
is considered to have been the seat of Jethva power before 
Porbandar. 

A copperplate found at Haddala on the road from Dholka to 
Dhandhuka dated A.n. 917 (S^aka 839) shows that there reigned at 
Vadhwan a king named Dharanivaraha of the Ohdpa dynasty/ 
who granted a village to one Maliesvai-achd>rya^ an apostle of the 
Amardaka S^dkha of Saivism. Dharanivaraha and his ancestors 
are described as feudatory kings^, ruling by the grace of the feet 
of the great king of, kings the great lord the illustrious 
Mahipdladeva. This Mahipala would seem to be some great king 
of K^thiiivada reigning in A.D, 917 over the greater part of the 

province. Dr. Bhagv^nMl had two coins of this king of about 

that time, one a copper coin the other a silver coin. The coins 
were found near Jun^gadh. The copper coin, about ten grains in 
weight, has one side obliterated but the other side shows clearly 
the words Ran^ Sri Mahipala Deva. The silver coin, about fourteen 
grains in weight, has on the obverse a well- executed elephant and 
on the reverse the legend Rana S'ri Mahipala Deva. Prom the 

locality where the name Mahipala appears both in coins and 

inscriptions, and from the fact that the more reliable Chiidasamd 
lists contain similar names, it uuay be assumed as probable that 
Mahipala was a powerful Chudasamd ruler of Kathiavada in the 
early part of the tenth century. 

After the fall of Valabhi no other reliable record remains of 
any dynasty ruling over the greater pax’t of Gujarat. The most 
trustworthy and historical information is in connection with the 
Chtlvadds of Anahilapura. Even for the Ch^vad^s nothing is 
available but scant references recorded by Jain authors in their 
histories of the Solankis and V^igheMs. 

[The modern traditions of the Ohuddsamd clan trace their origin 
to the Y adava race and more immediately to the Samma tribe of 
Nagar Tliatha in Sindh.^ The name of the family is said to have 
been derived from Ohudachandra the first ruler of Vanthalf 


/ The inscription calls Cli4pa the founder of the dynasty. The name is old, A 
king yydghrarsija of the Ohdpa Yams'a is mentioned by the astronomer Brahmagupta 
as reigning in Saka 550 (a. B, 628) when be wrote his book called Brahma-Giipta 
Siddb^nta. The entry runs “In th^reign of Sri^Vydghramukha of the Sri Chipa 
dynasty, five hundred and fifty years after the Saka king having elapsed.’^ Joxir» 
B. B. E. A. Soc, Ylll. 27. Bor fibaraniYara’s grant see Ind. Ant. XII, 
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(K^thid,w4r Gazetteer, 489)* Traces of a different tradition are to 
be found in tlie Tuhfat-nl-Kir^m (Elliot, L 837) wliicb gives a list 
of Ohudasamma^s ancestors from Nuh (Noah), including not only 
Krislina the YMava but also Rama of the solar line. In this 
pedigree the Musalm^n element is later than the others: but 
the attempt to combine the solar 'and lunar lines is a sure sign 
that the Samma clan was not of Hindu origin, and that it came 
under Hindu influence fairly late though before Sihclh became a 
Musalinan province. This being admitted it follows that ‘ the 
Sammas were one of the numerous tiubes that entered India 
during the existence of the Turkish empire in Transoxiana (Am. 
560 "C. 7e50). In this connection it is notevvoi*thy that some of the 
Jams bore such Turkish names as Tamdchi, Tughlik, and Sanjar. 

The migration of the Sammas to Kacch is ascribed by the 
Tarik*h-i-Tahiri (a.b.1621) to the tyranny of the Sumra chiefs. 
The Sammas found Kacch in the possession of the Ch^waras, who 
treated them kindly, and whom they requited by seizing the fort of 
Giintri by a stratagem similar to that which brought about the 
fall of Girnar. 

The date of the Chudasamdi settlement at Vanthali is usually 
fixed on traditional evidence, at about a.d, 875, but there is reason 
to think that this date is rather too early. In the first place it is 
worthy of notice that Ohudachandra, the traditional eponym of the 
family, is in the Tuhfat-ul-Kir^m made a son of Jadam (YMava) 
and only a great-grandson of Krishna himself, a fact which suggests 
that, if not entirely iny thical, he was at all eveuts a very distant 
ancestor of Miilaraja s opponent Grahari, and was not an actual 
ruler of Vanthali, As regards GrahdiTs father Yisvavardha and 
his grandfather Mulardja, there is no reason to doubt that they 
were real persons, although it is very questionable whether the 
Chuddsamas were settled in Kathiavada in their time. In the 
first place, the Morbi grant of Jdikadeva shows that the Jethvds 
had not been driven southwards before A.n. 907. Secondly 
Dharanivardha^s Vadhvan grant proves that the Chdpa family of 
Bhlnm;d were still supreme in Kdthiavdda in A.n, 914 : whereas 
the Tarikh-i-Tahiri's account of the Ohuddsama conquest of Kacch 
implies that the Ghawaras, who must be identified with the Chapas 
of Bhinmdl, were losing their power when the Chiidasainds captured 
Guntri, an event which must have preceded the settlement at 
Vanthali in Kdthiavdda. Beyond the fact that Mxilardja Solahki 
transferred the capital to Anahilavdda in A.n. 942, we know nothing 
of the events which led to the break-up of the Bhinmal empire* 
But it is reasonable to suppose that between A.n. 920 and 940 the 
Chdpas gradually lost ground and the .Chuddsarads were able first 
to conquer Sindh and then to settle in Kdthiavdda.— A. M. T. J.] 

[Kdthiavdda contains three peculiar associated classes of Hindus, 
the Mersj-the Jethvds, and the Jhdlds. ^he Mers and the Jethvas stand 
to each other in the relation of vassal and lord. The Jh^las are 
connected with the Jethvds by origin history and alliance. The bond 
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of union between the three classes is not only that they seem to be of 
foreign that is of non-Hindu origin, but whether or not they belong to 
the same swarm, of northern invaders, that they all apparently entered 
Kathiavdda either by land or sea through Sindh and Kacch. So faav 
as record or tradition remains the Mers and Jethvds reached Kdthia- 
v.'icla in the latter half of the fifth century after Christ, and the Jhalas, 
and perhaps a second detachment of Mers and Jethvds, some three 
hundred years later.* The three tribes differ widely in numbers and in 
distribution. The ruling Jethvas are a small group found solely in south- 
west Kathidvada.** The Jhalas, who are also known as Makvanas, are 
a much larger elan. They not only fill north-east Kathiavada, but 
from Kathidvada, about A.n. 1500, spread to Rajputana and have 
there established a second JhdMvdda,^ where, in rewai’d for their devo- 
tion to the Sesodia Rdja of Mewad in his struggles with«the Emperor 
.Akbar (A.n. 1580-1600), the chief was given a daughter of the Udepur 
family and raised to a high position among Rajputs.*’ The Mers are a 
numerous and widespread race. They seem to be the sixth to tenth 
century Medhs, Meds, Mands, or Mins of Baluchistan, South-Sindh, 
Kacch, and Klithiavada.® Further they seem to be the Mers of Mevada 
or Medapatha in Eajputana® and of Mairvdda in Malava,'^ and also 
to be the Musalmdn Meos and Minas of Northern India.** In Gujarat 


^According tathe KdtMdwdr Gazetteer pages 110 and 278, tlie first wave reached 
about AJ). 650 and the second about 260 years later. Dr. Bhagvanlars identification 
of the Mers with the Maitrakas would take back their arrival in Kathielvilda fi*om 
about A.D, 660 to about A. i>, 450. The Mers were again fonnidahle in Gujarilt in the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries. In a.b. 867 (see above Pages 127 and 330) the 
Rdshtrakiita Dliruva 11, checked an inroad of a Mihira king with a powerful army. Again 
m A.B, 914 the Rdshtrakuta Indra in a moment uprooted the Mehr (Ditto). 

" The Aind-Akbari (Gladwin, II. 60) notices that the sixth division of SanrashtTa, which 
was almost impervious by reason of mountains rivers and woods, was (a.b. 1580) inhabit- 
ed by the tribe Cheetore that is .Tetwa, 

Of the JhaUls or Chalahs the Ain-i-Akb4ri (Gladwin, IT. 64) has : Olialawareh (in 
north-east Katbicivcida) formerly independent and inhabited by the tribe of CI'KtUh. 

Tod's Annals of KAjasthdn, II. 113. 

Elliot and Dows on, L 114 and 519-631. It is noted in the text that to the Arab 
invaders of the eighth and ninth centuries the Medhs of Hind weix*i the chief people 
of Katliioivada both in Sor4th in the south and in MAlia in the north. They were as 
famous by sea as by land. According to BeUduri (a.b, 960) fEeinaud's M«5moire 8isr 
rixide, 234-235) the Meyds of Sauriishtra and Kacch were sailors who lived on the sea 
and sent fleets to a distance. IhnKhurdadba (a.b. 912) and Idrisi (a.d. 1130), probably 
.from the excellent Aldjayhdni (Reinaud's Abulfeda, Ixiii. and Elliot, I. 79), have the 
form Mand. Elliot, I, 14. The form Hand survives in a musical nuxle popular in 
Rajput4na, which is also called Rajewdri. The Mand is like the Central Asian Mus-ta- 
zad (K, S, Fazullah Lutfallah.) 

Indian Antiquary, YI. 191. ^ Rajputdna Gazetteer, J, 11. 

® Rajputdna Gazetteer, I. 66 ; Korth-West Province Gazetteer, III. 265 ; Ibbetson’s 
Fanjdb Census page 261. Some of these identifications are doubtful* Dr. Bliangvanlal 
in the text (21 IJ^ote 6 and 33) distinguishes between the Mevas or Medas whom he identifies 
as northern immigrants of about the first century s.c. and the Mers. This view is in 
agreement with the remark in the Bajputdna Gazetteer, I. 66, that the Mers have been 
suspected to he a relic of the Indo-Skythian Meds. Again Tod (Annals of Rajastlidn, I. 9) 
derives Mevddafrom madhya, (Sk.) middle, and the Mer of Merwacla from mer-tm. hill. 
3 IX support of Tod's view it is to be noted that the forts Balmcr Jcsalmer Komalmer and 
Ajmer, which Pandit Bhagvdnlal wouldHerive f rom the personal names of Mer leaders, are 
all either hill forts or rocks (Annals, I. IK and Kotef). It is, on the other hand, to be 
noted that no hill forts out of this particular tract of country are called IVlcrs, and that 
the similar names, Koli and Mala va, which with ecpial probability as Mcdk might be derived 
Irom Koh and Mala hill, seem to be tribal not geographical names. 
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their strength is much greater than the 30,000 or 40*000 returned as 
Mers. One braneli of the tribe is hidden under the name Koli; another 
has disappeared below the covering of Islam. 

Formerly except the vague contention that the Medhas^ Jhetvas, and 
Jhala-Makvands were northerners of somewhat recent arrival little 
evidence was available either to fix the date of their appearance in 
Kathiava(la or to determine to which of the many swarms of non- 
Hindu Northerners they belonged.^ This point Dr. BhagvanlaFs 
remarks in the text go far to clear. The chief step is the identification 
of the Mers with the MaitrakaSj the ruling power in Kathi^vdda 
between the decline of the Guptas about a.d. 470 and the establishment 
of Valabhi rule about sixty years later. And further that they fought 
at the same time against the same Hindu rulers and that both are 
^ described as foreigners and northerners favours the identification of the 


^ The tales cited in the Mdld (I, 103) prove that most of the Kolis between 
Oiijarat and Kathidvada are Mairs. That till the middle of the tenth century the 
south-east of Kdthidvada was held hy Medhs (Kdth, Gazetteer, 672) supports the view that 
K' the Kolis, whom about a.d. 1190 (Tod’s Western India, I. 265) the Gohils drove out of the 
8 island of Piram, were Medhs, and this is in agreement with Idrisi (a.d. 1130 Elliot, I. 83) 

I who calls both Piram and the Medhs by the name Maud. Similarly some of the Koli 

clans of Kacch (Gazetteer, 70) seem to he descended from the Medhs. And according 
; to Mr. Dalpatram Khakkar three subdivisions of Brahmo-Ksliatrls, of which the best 

i;.: known are the Mansura Mers and the Pipalia Mers, maintain the surname Mair or Mer. 

(Cutch Gazetteer, 52 note 2.) Mera or Mehra is a common surname among Sindhi 
I Baluchis. Many of the best Musalmdn captains and pilots from Kd,thiilvjlda, Kacch, 
I and the Makr^n coast still have Mer as a surname. Alehr is also a favourite name among 
both Khojdhs and Memans, the two special classes of Kdthi^lvdda converts to Islam. 
ti The KhojMis explain the name as meaning Meher Ali the friend of Ali ; the Memans 

I also explain Mer as Meher or friend. But as among Memans Mer is a common name for 

m ' women as well as for men the word can hardly mean friend. The phrase Merbai or Lady 
y Mer applied to Meman mothers seems to have its origin in the Rajput practice of calling 

I tlie wife hy the name (rf her caste or tribe as Kathianibai, Meranibai. In the case both 

i of the Khojahs and the Memans the name Mer seems to be the old tribal name continued 

I because it yielded itself to the uses of Islitm. Mehr, Mihr, and Mahar are also used as 

T: titles of respect. The Klnlnt Kolis of Girnar, apparently a mixture of the Maitrakas of 

fi the text and of a local hill tribe, still (Kathiawar ^Gazetteer, 142) honour their leaders 

- ' with the name Mer explaining the title by the Gujarati mer the main bead in a rosary. 

Similarly in MAlwa a Gurjjara title is Mihr (RajpuUna Gazetteer, I, 80) and in the Panj-ib 
Mill) ar (Gazetteer of Pan jab, Gujrat, 50-61). And in Kacch the headman among tlie 
Bharw^ds, who according to some accounts are Gurjjariis, is called Mir (Cutch Gazetteer, 
81 ). Similarly among the Babdris of Kacch the name of the holy she-camel is Mdta 
Meri. (Ditto, 80.) All these terms of respect are probably connected with Mihira, Sun. 

M Compare Tod (Western India, 420) : Though enrolled among the thirty-six royal 

races we may as.sert the Jethvits have become Hindus only from locality and circiim- 
stance. Of the Jhahls Tod says (Rajasthan, 1. 113) : As the Jhiilas are neither Solar 
Lunar nor A gnikula they must be strangers. Again (Western India, 414) : The Jh41ii Mak- 
vanils are a branch of Hfuias. Of the name MakvAna (KdthhUvAr Gazetteer, 111 ; Rds 
MdU, I. 297) two explanations may be offered, either that the word comes from M^k the 
dewy tracts in Central Kacch (Cutch Gazetteer, 75 note 2) where (KAthiAwAr Gazetteer, 
420) the Jhahls stopped when the Mers and Jethvds passed south, or that Makvdna repre- 
sents Manna a Puranic name for the IKiiias (Wilson's Works, IV. 207). Tod's and 
Wilford’s (Asiatic Researches, IX. 287j. suggestion that Malmlna is MahAhuna is 
pcihaps not phonetically possible. At the same time that the Milkvaims are a compara- 
tively recent tribe of northerners is su})ported ^ the ascendancy in the fourteenth 
century in the Himalayas of Makvdnis (Hodgson's Essays, I. 397 j Government of India 
■Selections XLVIL, 54 atid 119) who used the Indo-Bkythian title S<lh (Ditto). With the 
.Nepal Makvilnis may he compared the Makpons or army-men the caste of the chief of 
.. Eiltistdn or Little Tibet* Yigne's Kashmir, II, 2,68, 439. 
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power of tlie Maitrakas with the North Indian empire of the 
EpthalitevS^ Y^ethas^ or ’White. HhnasJ 

Though the sameness in name between the Mihiras and Mihirakuk* 
(a.I). 508-530)^ the great Indian champion of the White Hiunas^ may 
not imply sameness of tribe it points to a common sun-worship.^ 

That the Multan sun-worship was introduced under Sassanian 
influence is supported by the fact (Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 357) that 
the figure of the sun on the fifth century Hindu sun coins is in the 
dress of a Persian king : that the priests who performed the MulMn 
sun-worship were called Magas ; and by the details of the dress and 
ritual in the account of the introduction of sun-worship given in 
the Bhavishya Purana.^ That the Meyds or Mauds had some share in 
its introduction is supported by the fact that the Purana names the 
third or Sudra class of the sun-worshippers Mandagas.^ That the 
Meyds were associated with the Magas is shown by the mention of the 
Magas as Mihiragas.^ The third class \vhom the Bhavishya Purana 
associates wdth the introduction of sun-worship are the Manas who 


^ The evidence in snpporti of the statement that the Maitrakas and Hdnas fonght at 
the same time against the same Hindu rulers is given in the text. One of the most 
important passages is in the grant of Dhruvasenalll. (Epig. Ind. I, 89 [a,d. 653-4] ) the 
reference to Bhatarka the founder of Valabhi (a.b. 509 - 520) meeting in battle the 
matchless armies of the Maitrakas. 

2 Mr. Elect {Epigraphia Indica, III. 327 and note 12) would identify MihirakuWs 
tribe with the Maitrakas. More recent evidence shows that his and his father Toromaiia’s 
tribe was the Jduvlas. That the White Hiinas or other associated tribes were sun-wor- 
shippers appears from a reference in one of Mihirakula^s inscriptions (Corpus Imscrip- 
tiorum Indicorum, III. 161) to the building of a specially fine temple of the sun ; and 
from the fact that in Kashmir Mihirakula founded a city Mihirapura and a temple to 
Mihireshwar. (Darmsteter in Journal Asiatique, S. 70: Eleet in Indian Antiquary, XV, 
242-252.) Mihirakula^s (a.d. 50S-530) sun-worship may have been the continuance of the 
Kushan (a.u. 60 - 150) worship of Mibhro or Helios (Wilson'’s Aiiana Antiqua, 357). At the 
same time the fact that Mihirakula uses the more modern form Slihir makes it probable 
(Compare Eawliiisoif s Seventh Monarchy, 284) that MihirakuWs sun-worship was more 
directly the result of the spread of sun-worship in Central Asia under the fiercely propagan- 
dist 8assariians Varahan V. or Beiiram Cor (a.D. 420 - 440), and his successors Izdigerd IL 
(a.d. 440 - 457), and Perozes (a. 3>.457 - 483). The extent to which Zoroastiiaii iufiucnce. 
pervaded the White tliinas is shown by the Persian name not only of Mihirakula hub of 
Kushnawaz (a.d. 470-490) the great emj)eror of the White Hdiias the overthrower of 
Perozes, That this Indian sun-worship, which, at latest, from the seventh to the tenth 
century made Multin so famous was not of local origin is shown by the absence of 
reference to snn-worship in Multdu in the accounts of Alexander the Great. Its foreign 
origin is further shown by the fact that in the time of Beruiii (a,d. 1020 b’achau’s 
Edition, 1. 119) the priests were called Maghas and the image of the sun was clad in a 
northern dress falling to the ankles. It is remarkable as illustrating the Hindu readiness 
to adopt priests of conquering tribes into the ranks of Brdhmans that tlie surname Magha 
survives (Cuteh Gazetteer, 62 note 2) among ShrimAli Brahmans. These Maghas are said 
to have married Bhoja or Rajput girls and to have become the Brahman Bhojaks of 
Bwdrka. Even the Mands who had ^aka wives, whose descendants were named Mandagas, 
obtained a share in the temple ceremonies. . Beinaud’s Memoire Sur PInde, 393. 

3 Wilson's Vishnu Purdna Preface xxxix. in Reinaud's Memoire Sur ITnde, 391. 
Details are given in Wilson's Works, X. 381 - 385. 

^ Reinaud's Mdmoire Sur I'Inde, 893 ; Wilson's Works, X. 382. 

‘^Tho name Mehiraga is explained in the Bhavishya FurAna as derived from theix- 
ancestress a daughter of the sage Bigu or Bijvahva of the race named Mihira (Reinaud's 
MAmoire Sui* 1 Inde, 393 j Wilson's Works, X. 382). The name Mihii’aga suggesbsthat 
the spread of sun-worship in the Panjdb and Sindh, of which the sun-worship in MuMn 
Smdh K4thi4v4da and Mewid and the fire-worship ping Rajput and Sindh coins of the 
fifth and sixth centuries are evideficO, was helped by the spread of Sassanian influence 
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are given a place between the Magas and the Mands. The association 
of the Manas with the Mihiras or Maitrakas suggests that MS<na is 
Manna a Pur^nik name for the White Huiias.^ That the MulMn sun 
idol of the sixth and seventh centuries was a Huaa idol and Multan 
the capital of a Huaa dynasty seems in agreement with the paramount 
position of the Rais of Alor or Rori in the sixth century. Though 
their defeat by Yesodharmman of Mdlw^ about a.d. 540 at the battle 
of Karur^ sixty miles east of Multan^ may have ended Ildiia supre- 
macy in north and north-west India it does not follow that authority 
at once forsook the Huiias. Their widespread and unchallenged 
dominion in North India^ the absence of recoi^of any reverse later than 
the Karur defeat^ the hopelessness of any attempt to pass out of India 
in the face of the combined Turk and Sassahian forces make it pro- 
bable that the Hunas and their associated tribes, adopting Hinduism 
and abandoning their claim to supremacy, settled in west and north- 
west India. This view finds support in the leading place which 
the Hunas and Hara-Hunas, the Slaitrakas or Mers, and the Gurj- 
Jaras hold in the centuries that follow the overthrow of the White Huaa 
empire. According to one rendering of Cosmas® (a.jd. 525) the chief 
of Orrhotha or Sorath in common with several other coast rulers 
owed allegiance to Hollas, apparently, as is suggested at page 75 of 
the text, to Gulla or Mihirgulla the Indian Emperor of the White 
Hunas. These details support the view that the Maitrakas, Mihiras, 
or Mers who in Oosmas^ time were in power in K4thiavada, and to whose 
ascendancy during the seventh and eighth centuries both the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 612 - 640) and the Arab historians of 
Sindh bear witness^ were a portion of the great White Hdna invasion 
(a.d. 480-530).^ In the many recorded swarmings south from 


into BalucMst^n Kacch-Gandevi and other parts of western Sindh, through Sakasteno 
the modern western Seistan near the lake Helmund. This Sakastcne or land of the 
S'akas received its name from the settlement in it of one of the earlier waves of the 
Yuechi in the second or first century before Christ. The name explains the statement 
in the Bhavishya Burkina that sun-worship was introduced by Magas into Mnltdn from 
Sakadvipa the land of the S'akas. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Darmsteter (Zend Avesta, xxxiv.) holds that the Zend Avesta was probably com- 
pleted during the reign of Shdhpiir II. (a.d. 309 - 379) ; that (Ixxxix.) Zend was a 
language of eastern Persia an earlier form of Pashtu; and that (Ixxxiv.) western 
Seistan and the Helmund river was the holy land of the Avesta the birth-place of Zoro- 
aster and the scene of king Vishtasp’s triumphs. A memory of the spread of this 
’ western or Sassanian infiuence remains in the reference in the Mujmalu-T-Tawalrikh in 
Elliot, I. 107 “109, to the fire temples established in Kandabil (G-andevi) and Bnddha 
(Mansura) by Mahra a general of Bahman that is of Varahran V. (a.d. 420-44:0), It 
seems probable that Mahra is Mehr the family name or the title (Rawlinsoiris Sassanian 
Monarchy, 224 note 4 and 312) of the great Miliran family of Persian nobles. The 
general in question may he the Mehr-Narses the minister of Varahran’s son and succes- 
sor Migerd 11. (a.d. 440 - 457), who enforced Zoroastrianism in Armenia (Bawlinson, 
Ditto 305-30$). Mehr^s success may be the origin of the Indian stories of Varahran’s 
visit to M41w4. It may further be the explanation of the traces of fire temples and 
towers of silence noted by Pottinger (1810) in Baluchistd-n (Travels, 126-127) about sixty 
miles west of Khelat. 

^ Wilson’s Works, IX. 207. 2 Oompare Briaulx’s Embassies, 222. 

® The White Htnias overran Bakiitria and the country, of the Yuechi between a.d. 450 
and 460. About a hundred years later they were crushed between the advancing Turks 
and the Sassanian Chosroes J. or HausMrvdn (A.D. 537-590). Eawlinson’s Sassanian 
Monarchy, 420; Specht in Journal Asiafcique (1883) Tom 11. 349-350. The Hunas 
supremacy in North India did not last beyond A.D. 530 or 540. The overthrow of their 
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Central Asia into Persia and India no feature is commoner than the 
leading of the conquered by certain families of the conquering tribe* 
Chinese authorities place it beyond doubt that when^ to wai‘ds the middle 
of the fifth century the White Hiiuas crossed the Oxiis they found 
in power a cognate tribe of northerners whose date of settlement on 
the Indian frontier was less than a century old. This preceding swarm 
was the Yu^n-Yuan, Var-Var, or Avar^ who^ about the close of the 
fourth century (a.d. 380)^ had driven from Balkh southwards into the 
Kabul valley Kitplo the last ruler of the long established Yuetehi (b.c. 
50 -A.D. 380).^ It is known that in retreating before the Yuan-Yu^^.n 
a division of the Baktriaijb Yuetehi, under the leadership of Kitolo^s 
son, under the name of the Kidaras or Little Y'uetchi, established 
their power in Gandhdra and Pesh^war.^ This Kidara invasion must 
have driven a certain share of the people of the Kabul valley to the 
east of the Indus. The invasion of the White Hunas a century later, 
who were welcomed as allies by some of the Panjdb chiefs,^ would cause 
fresh movements among the frontier tribes. The welcome given to 
the Hunas, and the show and dash which marked their century of 
ascendancy in India and Persia, make it probable that as leaders they ■ 
conducted south as far as Kathiavada and Malava large bodies of the 
earlier northern settlers. To which of the waves of earlier northerners' 
the Medhs belonged is doubtful^ The view held by Pandit Bhagvanldl 
that one branch of the Medhs entered India in the first century before 
Christ among the tribes of which the great Yueehi were the chief is on 
the whole in agreement with General Cunningham's argument that 
Mediis Hydaspes, VirgiPs phrase for the Jhelum, proves that the 
Medhs were then (b.c, 40) already settled on its banks.^ 


.supremacy perhaps dates from a.d. 540 the battle of Karur about sixty miles east of 
Miiltdn, their conqueror being Yasodharmman of Millwil the second of the three great 
Vikramadityas of MalwA Of the Hi5iias^ position among Hindu castes Coloner Tod 
says: The Htiiias are one of the Skyths who have got a place among the thirty-six 
races of India. They probably came along with the Kdthi, Bdla, and Makvdua of 
vSaiir:ishtra. ToeVs Annals of Rajasth:ln, I, 110. 

* Specht in Journal Asiatique (1883)) II. 348. 

- Specht in Journal Asiatique (1883), II. 349. 

Compare above Chapter VII. page 73 note 3. 

^ Dr. Bhagvd,nlal (Text, 33) traces one set of Medhs to the Mevas the tribe of Tsamo- 
tika the father of the Kshatrapa Chaslitana (a.d, 130). He holds these Mevas entered 
India (21) with the Malayas, Palhavas, and Ahhiras about B.C. 150(?) At the same 
time he seems to have considered those early Mevas different from the fifth and sixth 
century Mihiras and from the seventh and eighth century Medhs. 

® Arcln Bepoit for 1883-64, 11. 62. In support of this Cunningham cites Ftolemy^s 
(a.b,^ 150) Buthy media that is Sagala, sixty miles north-west of Labor, and the Media of 
Feutinger’s Tables (a.d. 400). This Euthyraedia is a corruption of the original Euthy- 
demiathe name given to .Sagala by Demetrios (b.c. 190) the great Grmco- Haktrian in 
honour of his father Euthydemos (Compare Text page 16 and McOrindle's Ptolemy, 124). 
Of the cause of this change of name, which may be only a clerical error, two different 
explanations have been offered. Tod (An, of Hajn. I. 233) vrould make the new form 
Ynthi-media the Middle Yuchl Cunningham (Arch. Surv. Rop. II. 53) would attribute 
it to the southward migration towards Sindh about B.c, 50 of the Kushdn-pressed horde 
which under Moas or Mogha came from Little Tibet and entered the Fanj^lb either by 
way of Kashmir or down the Sw4t valley. According to General Cunningham (Ditto, 53) 
the followers of this Moas were Mandrueni called after the Mandrus river south of the 
Oxus. The two forms, Medh and Hand are due to the cerebral which explains the 
Minnagaras of Ptolemy and the Periphis Masudi's (a, d, 915} Mind and Ihn Khurdad- 
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Dr. BhagvanMFs view that the Jethv4s are Medhs ennobled by long 
overlordship is somewhat doubtfully shared by Colonel Watson"^ and is 
not inconsistent with Tod^s opinions.^ Still though the Hindu ruler- 
worship, which, as in the. case of the Mardtha Sivd.ji, explains the raising 
to the twice-born of leaders of successful early and foreign tribes makes 
it possible that the Jethv^s were originally Mers, it seems on the whole 
probable that the Jethvds^ claim to an origin distinct from the Mers 
is well founded. The evidence recorded by Colonel Tod and the name 
Jethva led the late Dr. John Wilson to trace the Jethvfcls to the 
Jats or Jits.^ According to the bards the name of the K^thiav^da 
tribe Jethva is derived from Jetha No. 85 or No. 95 of the Porbandar 
list, who was probably so called because he was born under 
the Jyeslitha constellation.^ The common practice of explaining a 
tribal name by inventing some name-giving chief deprives this derivation 
of most of its probability.^ In the present case it may further be 
noticed that the name Jethi is borne by two of the chiefs earlier 
than the Jetha referred to.^ In the absence of any satisfactory ex- 
planation the name Jethva suggests an origin in Yetha the shortened 
Chinese form of Ye-ta-i-li-to or Ephthalite the name of the ruling 
class of the White Hilnas.'^ It is true that so good an authority as 
Speclit^ holds that the shortened form Yetha is peculiar to the Chinese 
and was never in use. But the form Tetal or Haital, adopted by 


Mia’s (died A.b. 912) and Idnsi's (perhaps from Aldjayhdni) Hand (Elliot, 1. 14 and 79, 
Reinaud’s Ahulfeda, Ixiii.) ; the present associated Mers and Mins in BajpiitJlna (Ditto, 
53 ) ; and perhaps the Musalmdn Meos and Minas of the PanjAb (Ihbetson’s Census, 
261). 

^ The JethvAs are closely allied to the Medhs (KAth. Caz, 138) ; they entered KAthiA- 
vada along mththe Medhs (Ditto, 278). 

^ The passages are somewhat contradictory. Tod (Western India, 413) says; JethvAs 
marry with KAthis, Ahirs, and Mers. In the KdthidwAr Grazetteor (page 110) Colonel 
Barton seems to admit the J'ethvAs' claim to he of distinct origin from the Mers. In 
another passage he says (page 188) : The Mers claim to be JethvAs: this the JethvAs 
deny. So also Colonel Watson in one passage (page 621) seems to favour a distinct origin 
while in another (page 279) he says : It seems probable the JethvAs are merely the ruling 
family BAjhula of the Mers and that they are all of one tribe. Two points seem 
clear. The JethvAs are admitted to rank among KAthiAvAda Rajputs and they formerly 
married with the Mers. The further question whether the JethvAs were originally of a 
distinct and higher tribe remains undetermined. 

2 Bombay Administration Report for 1873. Colonel Tod made the same suggestion : 
Western India, 256. Compare Pottiiiger’s (Travels in BaluchistAn, 81) identification of 
the Jethsof Ivacch-Gandevi north of Khelat with JAts or Jits. 

^ Tod^s Western India, 413. 

® Compare Btihler in Epigraphia Indica, I. 294. Like the ChAlukyas and other tribes 
the JethvAs trace the name Jethva to a name»giving chief. Of the JethvAs Tod 
says (Annals of RajasthAn, 1. 114) ; The JetlivAs have all the appearance of Skytliian 
descent. As they make no pretension to belong to any of the old Indian races they may 
be a branch of SkytHans. In his Western India (page 412), tliough confused by his iden- 
tification of ifAnkha-dwArawith Bakotra instead of with Bet- DwArka (compare KAth.G-az. 
619), Tod still holds to a northern origin of the JethvAs. 

® Nos. 6 and 82 of Colonel Watson’s List, KAthiAwAr Gazetteer, 621. The Pandit’s 
evidence in the text ascribes to the somewhat doubtful Jaikadeva a date of a.p. 738 
(Vikram 794) j to JAclnkadeva a date of about a.p, 904 (Gupta 585) ; and tothe Gumli 
ruins a probable eleventh century. Tod (Western India, 417) traces the JethvAs further 
back putting the founding of Ghumli or Bhdmli at about A.d, 692 (S'.T 49) the date of a 
settlement between the Tuars of Delhi and the JethvAs (Ditto, 411). CoL Watson (KAtb, 
Gaz. 278) gives either a.d. 650 or a.p. 900. 

^ The form Yetha is used by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yjtn A.p. 519. Beal’s Buddhist 
.Records, 1. xc. " ® Jommal Asiatique (1883), II. 319. 
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Armenian Musalnian and Byzantine historians/ makes probable an 
Indian Yethdl or Jethal if not a Yetha or Jetha. Nor does there seem 
any reason why Yetha the Chinese form of the word should not be naore 
likely to be adopted in India than the western and otherwise less 
correct form Tetal or Haithah In any ease the irregular change 
from a correct YethSl to an iucorrect Yetha cannot be considered of 
much importance^, if, as seems likely, the change was made in order to 
give the word an Indian meaning.^ The v in Jethva would come to 
be added when the origin from a chief named Jetha was accepted. 

Another name for the White Hiinas, or for a section of the White 
Hiina swarm, is preserved by Cosmas^ in the form Juvia. This form, 
if it is not a misreading for Ounia or Huua, suggests J auvla the recently 
identified name of the tribe ennobled in India by the great Toramaya 
(a.d. 450 - 500) and his son Mihirakula (a.d. 500 - 540), and of which a 
trace seems to remain in the Jawla and Jhdwla divisions of Panj4b 
Gujjars/^ This Jauvla, under such a fire baptism as would admit 
the holders of the name among Hindus, might be turned into Jv41a 
flaming and Jvala be shortened to Jhala. That Jhala was foimerly 
punningly connected with flame is shewn by a line from the bard Chand, 
^ The lord of the Eanas the powerful Jhala like a flaming fire.'^ ® That 
the Kdthiavada bards were either puzzJed by the name Jh^la or were 
unwilling to admit its foreign origin is shewn by the story 
preserved in the Bis Mdl4,® that the tribe got the name because the 
children of Hirj^il Makv^na, about to be crusbed by an elephant, 
were snatched away jhala by their witch-mother. It has been 
noticed in the text that the break in Gujarat History between A.n. 
480 and 520, agreeing with the term of Huna sujrremaey in North 
India, seems to imply a similar supremacy in Gujarit. The facts that 
up to the twelfth century Hfinas held a leading place in Gujarit 
chronicles,^ and that while in Eajputana and other parts of Northern 
India the traces of Huns are fairly widespread in Gujarat they have 
almost if not altogether disapjieared, support the view that the Hxina 
strain in Kathiavada is hid under the names Mera, Jethva and 
Jhala.8 


^Journal Asiatique (1883), II. 314. 

'-^Compare for thecliiefs name Jetlia, Colonel Watson KAth. Gaz. 622 in tlic Jycslitlia 
Haksbatra. 

®F,rianlx^s Embassies, 220 j Migne*s Fati‘ologige Cnrsus Yol, 88 page 98. 

** Census of 1891. III. 116. A reference to the Jhanvlasis given above page 75 note 4. 
General Cunningham (Ninth Oriental Congress, I. 228 - 244) traces the tribe of Jlianvia 
ruling in 8indh, Zahulistan or Ghazni, and Makran from the sixth to the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

^ Tod's Western India, 194 Note {. Tod adds : Chand abounds in such jeu-de-mot on 
the names of tribes. 

I. 302 : KdthiawAr Gazetteer, 111. ^ Tod's Annals of EajasthAn, I. 111. 

® Among references to Hiinas may he noted: In the VAyu FurAna (Sachau's Alberuni, 
I. 300) in the west between KarnaprAvarna and Barva f in the Vishnu PurAna HimAs 
between the Saindhavas and the SAlvAs (Wilson's Works, VIL 133 and 134 Note f) ; in the 
eighth century Ungutsi lord of the Hunas who helped Chxtor (Tod's Annals, II. 457) ; in 
the Khichi hard Mogji, traditions of many powerful Hiiiia kings in India (Tod's Annks, 
I. Ill Note t) among them the HA^a chief of Barolli (.Ditto, II. 705) j and RAja Huua of 
the FramAjpa race who wa^ lord of the FathAr or plateau of Central India (Ditto, II. 457). 
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In the Middle Ages the Huuas were considered Eshatriyas and Kshatrijas married Huna 
wives (Wilson's Works, VII. 134 Note f). Of existing traces in the Panjab may be noted 
Hon and Hona B^jpnts and Gujjars, Hona Jats, Hon Labanas, Hon Lolnlrs, Honi 
Mails, Hon Mochis, Huna Barbers, and Harm Babdris (Panj^b Census. 1801. III. pages 
116, 139, 227, 233, 246, 265, 276, 306, 316). The only traces Colonel Tod succeeded in 
finding in Gujarat were a few Hiiiia huts at a village opposite ITmetha on the gulf of 
Camhay, a second small colony near Somandtha, and a few houses at Trisauli five miles, 
from &roda, (Western India, 247, 323.) Since 1825 these traces have disappeared. 
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THE KINGDOM OF ANAHILAVADA. 
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A.D. 720-1300. 


CHAPTER L 

THE CHAvADAS 

{A.D. 720-956.) 

The liistoiy embodied in the preceding chapters is more or less 
fragmentary, pieced together from coins, stone and copperplate 
inscriptions, local traditions, and other similar sources. A history based 
on such materials alone must of necessity be imperfect, leaving blanks 
which it may be hoped fresh details will gradually fill. 

The rise of the Aiiahilav^da kingdom (a.d. 720) marks a new period 
of Gujarat history regarding which materials are available from 
formal historical writings.^ Though this section of Gujarat history 
begins with the establishment of Ai.iahilav4da by the Oh^vadds (a.d. 
720-966) the details for the earlier portions are very imperfect being 
written during the time of the Ohdlukya or Solanki (a.d. 967 - 1242) 
successors of the Chavadds. The chief sources of information regard- 
ing the earlier period of Ohavada rule are the opening chapters of 
the Trabandhachintdmani, Vichdrasreni, Sukritasankirtana, and 
Ratnamdld.^ 

Before the establishment of Aaahilavada a small Cliavada chiefship 
centred at Panchdsar, now a fair-sized village in Vadhidr between 
Gujardt and Kacch/"* The existence of a Chd,vadd chiefship at Panchd- 
sar is proved by the ISTavsdri grant dated Samvat 490 (a.d. 788-89) 
of the Gujardt Chalukya king Pulikesi Jands'raya. This gmnt in 
recording the triumphant progress of an army of Tajikas or Arabs 


^ The following manuscrii)t histories have been used in preparing Part II. Hema- 
Chandra's DvyasTayahdvya, Merutunga’s Prahhandhachintdmani, Merutuiiga’s 
Viclulras'reni, Jinaprabhasiiri’s Tirthakalpa, Jinainaiidaiiop^dhy«'iya’s Kumfepila- 
prahandha, Kiashna-rishi’s K-uinrirax^alacliarita, Knshijahhatta’s Batnam^U, SorQe4vara^‘iJ 
Kirfcikaunmdi, Arisiiiha's Sukritasanklrtana, lidja&'ekhara^s Ohaturvins'ati]>rabandha> 
Vastupaiacharita, and published and unpublished inscriptions from Gujardt and 
KdfchiAvd#. 

* The Frabhandhachintdma'oi is a short historical compilation ; the Vichdrasreiii, 
though a mere list of kings, is more reliable j the Batnamdla is a poetic history with 
good ^descriptions and many fables taken from the Prabandhachintamani j the Sukiita- 
sankirtana is a short work largely borrowed from the Yichdra^reni. 

This is apparently Vridclhi A hara or the Vrxddhi Colic c torat e, Xn’ohably called after 
some village or to^vn of that name. 
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from Sindh to Navsarf anclmentioniiig the kingdoms '' afflicted by the 
Arabs, names the Chdvotafeas next after the kings of Kacch and 
Sanrashtra. These Chdvotakas can be no other tlian the Chavadds 
of Pahehasar on the borders of Kaeeh. The Ohdvadas of Panchasar do 
not appear to have been important rulers. At the most they seem 
to have held Vadhi^r and part of the north coast of Kathiavdda. 
Whatever be the origin of the name Chavadd^ which was afterwards 
Sanskritised into the highsounding ChiCpotkata or Strongbow^ it does 
not seem to be the name of any great dynasty. The name very 
closely resembles the Gujarati Chor (Prakrit Chants or Choratd) 
meaning thieves or robbers ; and J avada^ which is a further corruption 
of Chavachl, is the word now in use in those parts for a thief or robber. 
Except tiie mention of the Chavotakas in the Navsari copperplate we 
do not find the Chavadas noticed in any known cotemporary Gujarat 
copperplates. For this reason it seems fair to regard them as unim- 
portant rulers over a territory extending from Panchd-sar to Anahila- 
v^cja. 

The author of the Eatnamffld (o. 1230 a.b.) says that in a.b. 696 
(S. 752) Jayas'ekhara the Ghavadd king of Panchdsar was attacked by 
the Chaulukya king Bhuvada of Kaly^nakataka in Kany^kubja or 
Kanoj and slain by Bhuvada in battle. Before his death Jayasekhara, 
finding his affairs hopeless, sent his pregnant wife Rupasundari to the 
forest in charge of her brother Surapala, one of his chief warriors. 
After Jayas'ekhara^s death Rupasundari gave birth to a son named 
Vanardja who became the illustrious founder of Anahilavada. It is 
hard to say how much truth underlies this tradition. In the seventh 
century not Chaulukya but Pdla kings flourished in Kanoj. No place 
of importance called Kalydnakataka is recorded in the Kanoj territory. 
And though there was a southern Chdlukya kingdom with its capital at 
Kaly^n, its establishment at Kalyan was about the middle of the 
eleventh not in the seventh century. Further the known Dakhan 
OMlukya lists contain no king named Bhuvada, unless he be the great 
Clialukya king VijayMitya fA.n. 696 - 783) also called Bhuvanasraya, 
who warred in the noriJi and was there imprisoned but made his 
escape. The inference is that the author of the Ratnamila, knowing 
the Solankis originally belonged to a city called Kalyan, and knowing 
that a Chfflukya king named Bhuvada had defeated the Chilvadas may 
have called Bhuvada king of Kalyankataka and identified Kalyan- 
kataka with a ^ country so well known to Pur^nik fame as Kaiiya- 
kiibja. This view is supported by the absence in the Prabandlia- 
chintamani and other old records of any mention of an invasion from 
Kanoj. It is possible that in a.d. 696 some king Bhuvada of the Gujarat 
Clialukyas, of whom at this time branches were ruling as far north 
as Kaira/ invaded the Chdvadas under Jayas'ekhara. Since traces 
of a Chavotaka kingdom remain, at least as late as A.n. 720 , it 
seems probable that the destruction of Panchasar was caused not by 
Bhuvada in a.b. 696, but in the Arab raid mentioned above whose date 
falls about a.b. 720.^ About a.b. 720 may therefore be taken as the date 


^ See above page i08« - ^ee above page 10 9. 
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o£ the birth o£ Vanaraja. Merutunga the author o£ the Prabandha- 
chiutamani tells how Rupasnndari was living in the £orest swinging 
her son in a hammock, when a Jain priest named S'llagunasuri noticing 
as he passed royal marks on the boy bought him from his mother. 
The story adds that a nun named Viramati brought up the boy whom 
the sddhu called Vanara ja or the £orest king. . When eight years old, 
the priest employed Vanaraja to protect his place of worship from rats. 
The boy^s skill in shooting rats convinced the priest he was not fit to 
be a sddhii but was worthy of a kingdom. He therefore returned the 
boy to his mother. These details seem invented by the Jains in their 
own honour. No mention of any such story occurs in the Eatnamala.-*- 

In the forests where V anaraja passed his youth lived his maternal uncle 
Surapala, one of Jayas'ekliara^s generals, who, after his sovereign's defeat 
and death, had become an outlaw. Vanar^jagrew up under Surapala^s 
charge. I'he Prabandhachintdmani records the following story of the 
origin of Vanar^ja^s wealth. A Kanyd,kubja king married Maha- 
iiaka the daughter of a Gujarat king. To receive the proceeds of 
the marriage cess Avhieh the Gujarat king had levied from his subjects, 
a deputation or fcmchkida came from Kanyakubja to Gujarat. The 
deputation made Vanaraja their leader or sellabhrit to realize the 
proceeds of the cess. In six months Vanaraja collected 24 Idkhs of 
PdruUha clrammas^ and 4000 horse, which the deputation took and 
started for Kanyakubja. Vanaraja waylaid and killed them, secured 
the money and horses, and remained in hiding for a year. With the 
wealth thus acquired V anaraja enrolled an army and established his 
power assuming the title of king. He fixed the site of a capital 
which afterwards rose to be the great city of Auahilapura. The story 
of the choice of the site is the usual story of a hunted hare turning on 
the hounds showing the place to be the special nurse of strength and 
courage. Vanaraja is said to have asked a Bharvad or Shepherd 
named Anahila son of Sakhad^ to show him the best site, Anahila 
agreed on condition that the eity should be called by his name. Ana- 
hila accordingly showed Vanaraja the place where a hare had attacked 
and chased a dog. Though much in tliis tradition is fabulous the city 
may have been called after some local chief since it was popularly 
known as A rialiilavada (Sk. Anahila vdta) that is the place of Anahila. 
In the Prabandhachintamani Memtiinga gives A.n. 746 (S. 802) as 
the date of the installation of Vanardja, while in his Vieharas'reni the 
same author gives a.d. 765 (S. 821 Vaisakha Sukla 2) as the date of 
the foundation of the eity. The discrepancy may be explained by 
taking a.d. 746 (S. 802) to refer to the date of Vanaraja^s getting 
money enough to fix the site of his capital, and a.d. 7(35 (S. 821) to 
refer to the date of his installation in the completed Anahilavada. Local 
tradition connects the date a.d. 746 (S. 802) with an image of 
Ganpati which is said to be as old as the establishment of the eity and 


* In the Satyapurakalpa of his Tirtliakalpa, Jmaprablias4ri tells an almost identical 
story of another king. 

® This name often recurs in Jain works. These would seem to he Ksliatrapa coins as 
Uadhaiya coins are simply called drammaSt 
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to bear the date 802. But as the letters of the inscription on the 
image can be made out by ordinary readers they cannot have been 
inscribed at nearly so early a date as 802. a.b. 765 (S. 821), the 
year given in the Vicharasreni, seems the more probable date for the 
installation as the Prabandhachintamaiii says that Vanar^ja got 
himself installed at Anahilapura when he was about fifty. This 
accords with the date fixed on other grounds. Placing Vanaraja^s 
birth at about a.b. 720 would make him 44 in a.b. 765 (S. 821) the 
date at which according to the Vichdrasreni he was formally installed 
as sovereign of Anahilavada. Meratuijiga in both his works gives the 
length of Vanaraja^s life at 109 and of his reign at sixty years. The 
figure 60 seems to mark the length of his life and not of liis reign. So 
long a reign as sixty years is barely possible for a sovereign wdio succeed- 
ed late in Hfe^ and the 109 years of his life can hardly be correct. 
Taking Vanaraja^s age at 45 when he wns installed in a.b. 765 
(S. 821) and allowing fifteen years more to- complete the sixty yeai’s 
jL.B. 780 (S. 836) would be the closing year of his reign. 

The PrabandhachinMmaijki narrates how generously Vanar^ja 
rewarded those who had helped him in his adversity. His installation 
was performed by a woman named 6ri Devi of Kdkara village whom 
in fulfilment of an early promise Vanardja had taken to be his sister.” 
The story regarding the promise is that onee when Vanardja had gone 
wdth his uncle on a thieving expedition to Kdkara village and had 
broken into the house of a merchant he by mistake dipped his hand 
into a pot of curds. As to touch curds is the same as to dine at a house 
as a guest, Vanaraja left the house without taking anything from it.® 
Hearing what had happened the merchant’s sister invited Vanardja 
as a brother to dinner and gave him clothes. In return Vanaraja 
promised if he ever regained his father’s kingdom he should receive 
his installation as king at her hands.^ Vanaraja chose as minister a 
Bania named Jamba. The story is that while Vanar^>ja w^-as looting 
with two others he came across a merchant Jdmba who had five 
arrows. Seeing only three enemies, Jamba broke and threw away two 
of the arrows, shouting ^ One for each of you."* Vanaraja admiring bis 
coolness persuaded Jjlmba to join his band and found him so useful that 
he promised to make him minister. From the absence of any reference 
to him in these and similar tales it is probable that his uncle Surapala 
died before the installing of Vanartija. Vanaraja is said to have built at 
Anahilvddaa Jain temple of Panchdsara Pdrasnath so called because the 
image was brought from the old settlement of Paiich^sar. Mention of 
this temple continues during the Solanld and V^ighela times, 

Vanaraja is said to have placed a bowing image of himself facing the 
image of Pdrasnd.th. The figure of Vanaraja is still shown at Sidhpur 


^ The text is ‘PailcIiAs'afeavarshadesyah.’^ 

2 l^rohably Kdkrej famous for its bullocks. 

f Stories of thieves refraining from plundering hoxTses where they have accidentally 
laid their hands on salt or millet are common. 

^ ^ The maldng of the installation mark on the forehead is the privilege of the king’s 
sister who gives a blessing and receives a present of villages, 
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and a woodcut of it is given by the late Mr, Forbes in his Ras Siala. It is 
clearly the figure of a king with the umbrella of state and a nimbus round 
the head and in the cars the long ornaments called handalas noticed by 
Arab travellers as characteristic of the Balhara or Rashtrakiita kings 
who were cotemporary with Vanarajad The king wears a long beard^ 
a short waisteloth or dhoti ^ a waistband or kamniarhand^ and a shoulder 
garment or loparna whose ends hang down the back. Jlesides tiie 
earrings he is adorned with bracelets armlets and anklets and a large 
ornament hangs across the chest from the left shoulder to the right hip. 
The right hand is held near the chest in the act of granting pi’oteetion : 
and the left hand holds something which cannot be made out. By his 
side is the umbrella-bearer and five other attendants. The statue 
„close]y resembles the lifesize figure of a king of the Solanki period 
lying in the yard of a temple at Malia. about twenty-four miles north 
of Somand,tha Patau. At Somanatha Patan are similar but less rich 
cotemporary figures of local officers of the Solahkis. Another similar 
figure of which only the torso remains is the statue of Anra,ja the 
father of Vastupjtia in a niche in Vastupdla^s temple at Girnar. The 
details of this figure belong to the Solanki period. 

The lists of^Vanaraja^s successors vary so greatly in the names^ in the 
order of succession, and in the lengths of reigns^ that little trust can be 
placed in them. The first three agree in giving a duration of 196 years to 
the Chdvada dynasty after the accession of Vanaraja. The accession of 
the Solanki founder Mfilaraja is given in the Vicharas'reni at Samvat 
1017 and in the Prabandhaehintamani at Samvat 998 corresponding 
with the original difference of nineteen years *(S, 802 and 821) in the 
founding of the city. This shows that though the total duration of the 
dynasty was traditionally known to be 196 years the order of succession 
was not known and guesses were made as to the duration of the different 
reigns. Certain dates fixed by inscriptions or other wise, known to some 
compilers and not known to others caused many discrepancies in the 
various accounts. 

According to the calculations given above Vanaraja^s reign lasted to 
about A.D. 780. Authorities agree that Vanaraja was succeeded by his 
son Yogardja. The length of Yogard-ja^s reign is given as thirty-five 
years by the Prabandhaehintdmani and the Ratnam^lhl, and as 
twenty-nine by the ViehdrasYeni. That is according to the Prabandha- 
chintfimani and Eatnamala his reign closes in a.b. 841 (S. 897) and 
according to the Viehtosheni in a.b. 836 (S. 891). On the whole 
the Prabandhacliintamani date a.b. 841 (S. 897) seems the more 
probable. The author of the Vichara^reiii may have mistaken the 7 of 
the manuscripts for a the two figures in the manuscripts of that date 
being closely alike. If a.b. 780 is taken as the close of VanarAJa^s reign 
and A,B. 806 as the beginning of Yogardja^s reign an interval of twenty- 
six years is left. This blanks which perhaps accounts for the 
improbably long reign and life assigned to Vanaraja, may have been 
filled by the forgotten reign of a childless elder brother of Yogar^Ja. 


* Elliot and .Dowson, I. XI. 
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Of Yogar4ja the I*rabaiidhaeHrit4mam tells the following tale. 
Kshemaraja one of Yogardja’s three sons reported that several ships 
were storm-stayed at Prabh^saor Soman4tha. The ships had 10,000 
horses, many elephants, and millions of money and treasure. Kshema- 
r^.ja pmyed that he might seize the treasure. Yogaraja forbad him. 
In spite of their father’s orders the sons seized tEe treasure and 
brought it to the king. YogarSja said nothing. And when the people 
asked him why he was silent he answered ; To say I approve would 
be a sin j to say I do not approve would annoy you. Hitherto on 
aceoimt of an ancestor’s misdeeds we have been laughed at as a nation 
of thieves. Our name was improving and we were rising to the 
rank of true kings. This act of my sons has renewed the old stain. 
Yogardja would not be comforted and mounted the funeral pyre. 

According to the PrabandhaebinMmani in a.d. 841 (S. 898) 
Yogardja was succeeded by his son Kshemardja. The Vicharas'reni 
says that Yogardja was^sueceeded by Ratndditya who reigned three 
years, and he by Vairisimha who reigned eleven years. Then came 
Kshemardja who is mentioned as the son of Yogaraja and as coming 
to the throne in a.:d. 849 (S. 905). The relationship of Yogaraja to 
Eatndditya and Vairisimha is not given. Probably both were sons of 
Yogardja as the PrabandhacMntdmani mentions that Yogardja had 
three sons. The .duration of Kshemara ja’s reign is given as thirty- 
nine years. It is probable that the reigns of the three brothers lasted 
altogether for thirty-nine years, fourteen years for the two elder 
brothers and twenty-five years for Kshemardja the period mentioned 
by the Prabandhachintamapi. Accepting this chronology a.d. 880 
(S. 936) will be the date of the close of Kshemardja’s I’eign. 

According to the Vichdras'repi and the Sukritasankirtana 
Kshemardja was succeeded by his son Chamunda. Instead of 
Chdmunda the Prabandhachintdmani ^ mentions Bhdyada .perhaps 
another name of Chdmunda, as in the Prabandhaeliintdmani the name 
Chdmuijda does not occur. The Prabandhachintimani notes that 
Bhuyada reigned twenty-nine years and built in Anahi’lavdda Patan 
the temple of Bhiiyadeshvar. The Vichdras'reni gives twenty-seven 
years as the length of Ohdmuijda’s reign an insignificant difference of 
two years. This gives a.d. 908 (S. 964) as the close of Chamunda’s 
reign according to the Vicharas'rei.ii. 

After Bhdyada the Prabandhaehintamani places Vairisimha and 
Ratndditya assigning twenty-five and fifteen years as the reio-ns of 
each. The Viehdras'reni mentions as the successor of Chamunda £s son 
Ghaghada who is called Rdhada in the Sukritasankirtana. ' Instead 
of Ghaghada the Prabandhachintdmapi gives Sdmantasimha or 
Lion Chieftain perhaps a title of Gbighada’s. The Vichdrasreni 
gives Ghaghada a reign of twenty-seven years and mentions as his 
successor an unnamed son who reigned nineteen years. The Sukrita- 
sanldrtana gives the name of this son as Bhubhata. Aecordin<i- to 
these calculations the close of Ghaghada’s reign vzould be A D *^936 
(Samvat 965 -1-27 = 992). Adding nineteen years for BhiibhaVs 
rejgn bnngs the date of the end of the dynasty to a.d. 956 (Samvat 
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993 + 19 = 1012) that is five years earlier than S. 1017 the date Chapter 1. 
given by the Viehfes'reni. Until some evidence to the contrary is thit 
shown Merutui.iga"s date j.d. 961 (S. 821 4- 196 = 1017) may be a.d. 720-956. ’ 
taken as correct. 

According to the above the Oh^vadA genealogy stands as follows : 

Vaiiar<.lja, born a.o, 7^0 ; succeeded a.d. 765 ; died A.i>. 780. 

Interval of twenty-six years* 

Yogardja, a.d, 806 - 841. 

Ratn^ditya, Vairisimba, Kshemardjay 

A.i>. 842. A.D, 845. A.D. 856. 

GMmuiQLda or Bbiiyada (?), 

. A.B. 881.' , 

^ Gbftghada or 

a.I).'908.' 

Hame Unknown, 

A.D. 937-961. 

[The period o£ Ohdvadd rule at Aaahilavada is likely to remain 
obscure until the discovery o£ cotemporary inscriptions throj^s more 
light upon it than can be gathered from the confused and contradic- 
tory legends collected by the Solan ki historians, none of whom are 
elder than the twelfth century. For the present a few points only can 
be regarded as established : 

(i) The Chd^vad^s, Ch^votakas, or Chd^potkatas, are connected with 
the Chapas of Bhinmdi and of Vadhvan and are therefore of 
Gurjjara race. (Compare Ind. Ant. XVII. 192.) 

(ii) They probably were never more than feudatories of the Bhinm^l 
kings. 

’(hi) Though the legend places the fall of Pahehilsar in a.d. 696 
^ and the foundation of Anahilavada in A.d. 746, the grant of 
Pulakesi Jamisraya shows that a Chavadd, (Chdvotaka) kingdom 
existed in A.D. 728. . 

As regards the chronology of the dynasty, the explanation of the 
longlife of 110 years ascribed to Vanaraja may be that a grandson 
of the same name succeeded the founder of the family. The name of 
Chamiinda has, as Dr. Biihler long ago pointed out, crept in through 
some error from the Solahki list. But when the same author in two 
different works gives such contradictory lists and dates as Merutunga 
does in his PrabandhachinMmani and his Vicharas'reni, it is clearly 
useless to attempt to extract a consistent story from the chroniclers. — 

A* M. T. J.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CHAULUKYAS OR SOLANKIS 

(A.D. 961-1242.) 

The next rulers are the Chaulukyas or Solankis (a.d. 964i-1242) 
whose conversion to Jainism has secured them careful record by Jain 
chroniclers. The earliest writer on the Solankis^ the learned Jain priest 
^Hemachandra (a.d. 1089-1173)^ in his work called the Dvyasraya^ 
has given a fairly full and correct account of the dynasty up to 
Siddhar^ja (a.d. 1143)* The work is said to have been begun by 
Hemaehandra about a.d. 1160^ and to have been finished and revised 
by another Jain monk named Abhayatilakagani in a.d. 1255.^ The 
last chapter which is in Prakrit deals solely with king Kum^rapdla. 
This work is a grammar rather than a chronicle^ still, though it has little 
reference to dates, it is a good collection of tales and descriptions. For 
chronology the best guide is the Vieharas'reni which its author has 
taken pains to make the chief authority in dates. The Vicharasl-eni 
was written by Merutunga about a.d. 1314, some time after he wrote 
the Prabandhaehintamani. 

According to the Vicharasreni after the Chfivadas, in A.n, 901 
(Vaishakh Suddha 1017), began the reign of Millard ja the son of a 
daughter of the last OMvada ruler. The name Chaulukya is a San- 
skritised form, .through an earlier form Chalukya, of the old names 
Chalkya, Ohalikya, Ghirikya, Chalukya of the great Dakhan dynasty 
(a.i:). 552-973), made to harmonise with the Puranik-looking story 
that the founder of the dynasty sprang from the palm or chuluha of 
Brahma. The form Chaulukya seems to have been confined to authors 
and writers. It was used by the great Dakhan poet Bilhana (c. 1050 
A.D.) and by the Aiiahilav^da chroniclers. In Gujardt the popular 
form of the word seems to have been Solaki or Solahki (a dialectic 
variant of Clialukya), a name till lately used by Gujarfit bards. The 
sameness of name seems to show the Dakhan and Gujarat dynasties to 
be branches of one stock. No materials are available to trace the 
original seat of the family or to show when and whence they came to 
Gujardt. The balance of probability is, as Dr. Biihlcr bolds, that 
Mularaja^s ancestors came from the north.^ 

The Sukritasankirtana says that the last Ohfivada king Bhdblmta was 
succeeded by his sisteFs son Miilaraja. Of the family or country of 
Mdlaraja^s father no details are given. The Prabandhaehintamaui calls 
Mdlarfija the sister^s son of S^mantasimha and gives the foilowmg'details. 
In A.D. 930 of the family of Bhuiyada (who destroyed Jayasekhara) w^ere 
th.rco brothers Eaji, Bija, and Dandaka, who stopped at Aaaliilavada 
on their way back from a pilgrimage to Somandtha in the gnise of 
Kdrpatika or Kapdi beggars. The three brothers attended a cavalry 


1 Ind. Ant, IV. 71 ■ 72 and VI. 180. 

2 liul. Ant. VI. ISOff, The siiggefstion may be oilered tliat tlie I-Caiiyiikiilria wliich 

is mentioned as tlie seat of Mdlardja’s ancestors, is Karuakubja, an old name of Juml- 
gadb. Compare Burgess' anti Kuteli, 16G, 
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parade held by king Samantasiinlia. An objection taken by Raji to 
some o£ the cavalry movements pleased S^mantasimha, wlio^ taking 
him to be the scion of some noble family^ gave him his sister Liladevi 
in marriage. LiMdevi died pregnant and the child, which was taken 
alive from its dead mother^s womb was called Miilaraja, because the 
operation was performed when the Mula constellation was in power. 
Mulara ja grew into an able and popular prince and helped to extend the 
kingdom of his maternal uncle. In a fit of intoxication Samantasimha 
ordered Mularija to be placed on the throne. He afterwards cancelled 
the grant. But Mulardja contended that a king once installed could 
not be degraded. He collected troops defeated and slew his uncle and 
succeeded to the throne in a.d. 94j 2 (S. 998). The main facts of this 
tale, that Miilar^ja^s father was one Raji of the Chalukya family, that 
his mother was a ChavadS. princess, and that he came to the Ch^vaclS 
throne by killing his matemal uncle, appear to be true. That Mula- 
rdja^s father^s name was R^^ji is proved by Dr. Buhler-^s copper- 
plate of Mdlar^ja.^ Merutunga^s details that Raji came in disguise 
to Anahilavada, took the fancy of Sdmantasimha, and received his sister 
in marriage seem fictions in the style common in the bardie praises of 
Rdjput princes. Dr. Buhler'’s copperplate further disproves the story 
as it calls Mularaja the son of the illustrious Rdji, the great king of 
kings Mahdrajadhirdja^ a title which would not be given to a wander- 
ing prince. Raji appears to have been of almost equal rank with the 
ChavacMs. The Ratnamala calls Rdji fifth in descent from Bhuvada, 
his four predecessors being Karnaditya, Chandrdditya, Somdditya, and 
Bhuvanaditya. But the Ratnamdld list is on the face of it wrong, 
as it gives five instead of seven or eight kings to fill the space of over 
200 years between Jayaseldiara and Miilaraja. 

Most Jain chroniclers begin the history of Anahilavada with Mdlardja 
who with the Jains is the glory of the dynasty. After taking the 
small Chavada kingdom Mdlaraja spread Ms power in all directions, 
overrunning Kdthiavdda and Kaeeh on the west, and fighting Barappa 
of Ldta or South ’Gujardt on the south,* and Vigrahardja king of 
Ajmir on the north. The Ajmir kings were called Sap^dalaksha. 
Why they were so called is not known. This much is certain that 
Sapadalaksha is the Sanskrit form of the modern Sewdlik. It would 
seem that the Chohdns, whom the Gujarat Jain chroniclers call Sapd.- 
dalaksliiya, must have come to Gujarat from the Sewalik hills. After 
leaving the Sewdlik hills the capital was at Ajmir, which is usually said to 
have been first fortified by the Choh^n king Ajayapdla (a.d.1174-1177).^ 
This story seems invented by the Choh^ns. The name Ajmir appears 
to be derived from the Mehrs who were in power in these parts between 
the fifth and the eighth centuries. The Hammiramahakavya begins the 
Chohan genealogy with V^sudeva (a.b. 780) and states that V^sudeva's 
fourth successor Ajayapala established the MU fort of Ajmii*. About this 
time (a.d.840) the Ohohdns seem to have made settlements in the Ajmir 
country and to have haiussed Gujarat. Vigrahard,ja the tenth in suc- 
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^ Inti Ant). VI, 191ff. 


Kirtane's Hammiramalidkclvya, I. 
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Ohapter II. cession from V^sudeva is described as killing Miilardja and weakening the 

Gurjjara country.-^ The author of the Prabandhaehintdmani gives the 
Chaxjlukyas, following details. The Sap^dalaksha or Ajmir king entered Gnjar^t 
A.r>. 961 - 1242. attack Mnlai4 ja and at the same time from the sonth Mnlardja^s terri- 
^ invaded by B^rappa a general of king Tailapa of Telingdna.^ 

" * Unable to face both enemies Mnlaraja at his minister's advice retired to 

Kanthadurga apparently Kanthkot in Cntch.^ He remained there till 
the Navar^tra or Nine-Night festival at the close of the rains when he 
expected the Sap^dalaksha king would have to return to Ajmir to 
worship the goddess S^kambhari when B^rappa would be left alone. At 
the close of the rains the Sapddalaksha king fixed his camp near a place 
called Sdkambhari and bringing the goddess Sakambhari there held the 
Nine-Night festival. This device disappointed Mnlaraja. He sent for 
his sdmantas or nobles and gave them presents. He told them his plans 
and called on them to support him in attacking the Sapadalaksha king, 
Mdlarafja then mounted a female elephant with no attendant but the 
driver and in the evening came suddenly to the Ajmir camp. He dis- 
mounted and holding a drawn sword in his hand said to the doorkeeper 
* What is your king doing. Go and tell your lord that Mular^ja waits 
at his door.*^ While the attendant was on his way to give the 
message, Mdlara ja pushed him on one side and himself went into the 
presence. The doorkeeper called ^ Here comes Mularaja.'^ Before he 
could be stopped Mlilard ja forced his way in and took his seat on the 
throne. The Ajmir king in consternation asked ^ Are you Miilaraja V 
Mulara ja answered ^ I would regard him as a brave king who would 
meet me face to face in battle. While I was thinking no such brave 
enemy exists^ you have arrived, I ask no better fortune than to fight 
with you. But as soon as you are come, like a bee falling in at dinner 
time, Barappa the general of king Tailapa of Telingana has arrived to 
attack me. While I am punishing him you should keep quiet and not 
give me a side blow,** The Ajmir king said, ^ Though you are a king, 
you have come here alone like a foot soldier, not earing for your safety. 

I will be your ally for life.^ Mular^ja replied ^ Say not so."^ He 
refused the Ed ja'^s invitation to dine, and leaving sword in hand mounted 
his elephant and with his nobles attacked the camp of Barappa. B arappa 
was killed and eighteen of his elephants and 10,000 of his horses fell 
into Mulardja^s hands. While returning with the spoil Miilaraja 
received news that the Sapddalaksha king had fled. 

^ The Chohdns of Ajmir were also known as the rulers of S'dkainbhari, the Sa'mhhar 
lake in Uajput^na on the borders of Jaipur and Jodhpnr. The corrected edition of 
the Ilarsha inscription published by Prof. ICielhorn in Epigrai)hia Indlca II. liGff, 
shows that their first historical king was Gdvaka, who reigned some time in the first 
half of the ninth century (o. 820 A. B.) The Cholidns are still very numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sewdlik hills, especially in the districts of Amb^ld and Karndl. Com- 
pare Ihbetson^s Panja^h Census for 1881. 

2 It appears from the grant of S'aka 972 published by Mr. Dhruva in Ind. Ant. XII. 
196 and from the Surat grant of Kirttirdja dated S'aka 940, that this Bdrapa was the 
founder of a dynasty who ruled Ldta or South Gujardt as under-kings of the Dakhan 
Obllukyas until at least Am. 1060. Bdrappa was, as his name shows, a Southerner from 
the Xdnarese country, hut his descendants spell the family name Chaulukya in the same 
way as the dynasty of Anahilavdda. 

^ Dr. Btihler (Ind. Ant,: XII», 123) sees a reference to this retirement in Mulardja’s 
grant of Samyat 1043, 
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This story o£ the author o£ the Prabandhachint^mani differs from 
that given by the author of the Hammirakavya who describes 
Mularaja as defeated and slain. The truth seems to be that the Ajmir 
king defeated Mularaja and on Mular^.ja^s submission did not press his 
advantage. In these circumstances Mulara ja^s victory over Bdrappa 
seems improbable. The Dvyas'raya devotes seventy-five verses (27 - 101) 
of its sixth chapter to the contest between Barappa and Mdlaraja. 
The details may be thus summarised. Once when Mtilar^ja received 
presents from various Indian kings Dvarappa^ king of Latadesa sent 
an ill-omened elephant. The marks being examined by royal officers 
and by prince Ch^munda^ they decided the elephant would bring 
destruction on the king who kept him. The elephant was sent back 
in disgrace and Mular^ja and his son started with an army to attack 
Latadps'a and avenge the insult. In his march Mular^ja first came to 
the Svabhravati or S^barmati which formed the boundary of his 
kingdom, frightening the people. Prom the Sabarmati he advanced to 
the ancient Puri ® where also the people became confused- The L4ta 
king prepared for fight, and was slain by Chd.munda in single combat. 
Mulardja advanced to Broach where Bdrappa who was assisted by the 
island kings opposed him. Chdmunda overcame them and slew Barappa. 
After this success MularSja and Chamunda returned to Anahilapura.^ 

The Dvy^s'raya styles Barappa king of L^tades'a ; the Prabandha- 
chint^mani calls him a general of Tailapa king of Telingana; the 
Sukritasankirtana a general of the Kanydkubja king ; and the 
Kirtikaumudi^ a general of the Lord of Lto. 

Other etidenee proves that at the time of Mular^ja a Cliaulukya 
kmg named Barappa did reign in Ld.tades'a. Tho/ Surat grant of 
Kirtir^ja grandson of Barappa is dated A.n. 1018 (Saka 940) . This/ 
taking twenty years to a king, brings B^rappa^s date to A.n. 978 
(Saka 900), a year which falls in the reign of Mulardja (A.n. 961 - 996; 
S. 1027-1053), The statement in the Prabandhachintdmani that 
Bd,rapj)a was a general of Tailapa seems correct. The southern form of 
the name Barappa supports the statement. And as Tailapa overthrew 
the Eashtrakiitas in A.n, 972 (f^aka 894) he might well place a general 
in military charge of L4ta, and allow him practical independence. 
This would explain why the Dvy^s'raya calls Barappa king of Ldtades^’a 
and why the Kirtikaumudi calls him general of the Lord of 

One of Mularaja-’s earliest wars was with Graharipu the Abhira or 
Chuddsam4 ruler of Sorath. ® According to Mulai'dja's bards, the cause 


^ Apparently a Sanskrit form of Bdrappa. 2 Broach according to the commentator. 

^ The Sukritasankirtana mentions this defeat of Barappa who is said to be a 
general of the Kanydknbja or Kanoj king. The Frabandhachmtamajji (MiiiarAja- 
prabandha) also mentions the invasion and slaughter of Btoppa ; but there is no 
reference to it in the grant of B^rappa's descendant Trilochanapjila (Ind. Ant. XII. 
m&.) ^Oantoir. VerseS. 

® As Mr. Forbes rightly observed Graharipu the Planet-seizer is a made-up title based 
on the resemblance of the planet-seizer’s name E^hu to Ed the title of the 
ChutUsamds of J undgadh. The personal name of the chief is not given and the list of 
the Jun^gadh Ohud^samds is too incomplete to allow of identification. 
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o£ war was Graharipu^s oppression of pilgrims to PrabMsa. ^ Graha- 
ripu^s capital was Vd,manastliali^ the modern Vanthali nine miles west 
of Jnnagadh, and the fort of Dnrgapalli which Graliaripu is said to 
have established must be Junagadh itself which was not then a capital. 
Graharipu is described as a cow-eating Mlechha and a grievous tyrant, 
lie is said to have had much influence over Lakha son of king Phtila 
of Kaeeh and to have been helped by Turks and other Mlechhas. When 
Mular^ja reached the Jambumali river, he was met by Graharipu and 
his army. With Graharipu was Lakhd of Kaeeh, the king of Sindh 
probably a Sumrji, Mewas Bhilas, and the sons of Graharipu'^s wife 
Nili who had been summoned from near the Bliadar river by a message 
in the Yavana language.-^ With Mtilar^ja were the kings of 
S'iMprastha/ of Marwar, of K^si, of Arbuda or Abu, and of S'rimala or 
Bhlnmdl. Mtilaraja had also his own younger brother Gangamah, 
his friend king Revatimitra, and Bhils. It is specially mentioned that 
in this expedition Mhlardja received no help from the sons of his 
paternal uncles Bfja and Dandaka. The fight ended in Graharipu 
being made prisoner by Mularaja, and in Ldkhd being slain with a 
spear. After the victory Miilar^ja went to Prabhisa, worshipped the 
linga, and returned to Anahilavdda with his army and 108 elephants; ' 

According to the author of the Prabandhachintdmani L4kha met 
liis death in a different contest with Mulardja. Ldkhd who is described 
as the son of Phuladd and Kamalatd daughter of Kirttiraja a Parmar 
king, is said to have been invincible because he was under the protection 
of king Yas'ovarman of Malwa. He defeated Miilaraja^s army eleven 
times. In a twelfth encounter Mtilaraja besieged LakM in Kapilakot, 
slew him in single combat, and trod on his flowing beard. Enraged Ibt 
this insult to her dead son Ldkha^s mother called down on Mularaja's 
descendants the curse of the spider poison that is of leprosy.^ 

Mr. Eorbes, apparently from bardic som’ces, states that on his wife^s 
death Raji the father of Mularaja went to the temple of Vishnu at 
Dwarka. On his return he visited the court of Lakha Phulani and 
espoused Lakha^s sister Rayaji by whom he had a son named Rilkh?iieh. 
This marriage proved the ruin of Rdji. In a dispute about precedence 
Lakha slew Ritji and many of his Rajput followers, his wife Rayaji 
becoming a Sati. Bija the uncle of Mularaja urged his nephew to 
avenge bis father^s death and Mxilaraja was further incited against 
L^khd because Lakha harboured RdkMieh the younger son of Raji at 
liis court as a rival to Mulardja. 

According to the Dvy^^raya, either from the rising power of his son 
or from repentance for his own rough acts, after Chjimuiida’s victory over 
Barappa Mulard ja installed him as ruler and devoted himself to religion 
and charity. According to the Prabandhachintamani Miilardja built 
in Anahilavdda a J ain temple named Miilavasatika. But as the Nandi 


^Thementionof her name and of the language in wliicli she wrote suggest some- 
thing remarkable in the race and position of queen Nili, 

2 Perhaps Sith^ in Jh^UvM. 

® The same account appears in the Kum^rapjilacharita. 
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symbol on Ms copperplate shows that Mnlar^ja was a devoted Saivite, 
it is possible . that this temple was built by some Jain guilder com- 
munity and named after the reigning chief. ^ Miilardja built a Mah^- 
deva temple called Mulasvami in Anahilavada^, and^ ^ in honour of 
Somanatha^ he built the temple of Mules'vara at Mandali-nagara where 
he went at the bidding of the god.^ He also built at Anahilavada a 
temple of Mahadeva called Tripurushaprdsdda on a^ site to which the 
tradition attaches that seeing Mdlard-ja daily visiting the temple of 
Mulandthadeva at Mandali, Somanatha MahMeva being greatly 
pleased promised to bring the ocean to Anahilavd^da. Somanatha 
eame^ and the ocean accompanying the god certain ponds became 
brackish. In honour of these salt pools Mularija built the Tripurusha- 
prdsdda. Looking for some one to place in charge of this temple, 
Mularaja heard of an ascetic named Kanthadi at Siddhapura on the 
banks of the Sarasvati who used to fast every other day and on the 
intervening day lived on five morsels of food.^ Mtilar^ ja offered this 
sage the charge of the temple. The sage declined saying ^Authority 
is the surest path to hell/ Eventually Va;;fajalMeva a disciple 
of the sage undertook the management on certain conditions. Mula- 
rdja passed most of Ms days at the holy shrine of Siddhapura, the 
modern Sidhpur on the Sarasvati about fifteen miles north-east of 
AnaMlav^da. At Sidhpur Mtilard-ja made many grants .to Erd^hmans. 
Several branches of Gujardt Brdhmans, Audichyas Srigaudas and 
Kanoiias, trace their origin in Gujarat to an invitation from Miilardja 
to Siddhapura and the local Purdnasand Mdhatmyas confirm the story. 
As the term Audichya means Northerner Mdlardja may have invife^ 
Brdhmans from some such holy place as Kurukshetra wMch the 
Audichyas claim as their home. From Kany^kubja in the Madhyadesa 
between the Ganges and the Yamun^ another equally holy place the 
Kanopas may have been invited. The Sri Gauclas appear to have come 
from Bengal and Tirhut. Gauda and Tirhut Brahmans are noted 
Tdntriks and Mantras^stris a branch of learning for which both the 
people and the rulers of Gujarat have a great fondness. Grants of 
villages were made to these Brdhmaus. Sidhpur was given to the 
Audichyas, Simhapura or Sihor in K^tijMv^da to some other colony, 
and Stambhatirtha or Cambay to the Sri Gannas. At Siddliapura 
Mxilaraja built the famous temple called the Rudramah^laya or the 
great shrine of Rudra. According to tradition Mrilairija did not 
complete the Eudramahalaya and Si^idhardja finished it. In spite of 
this tradition it does not appear that Mularaja died leaving the great 
temple unfinished as a copperplate of a.d. 987 (S. 104^3) records that 


^ Compare the Lakshml-Vili^ra Jain temple in Jesalmir built by the Jain Saugba 
and called after the reigning king Laksbmana. 

® Dr. Btibler’s copperplate of Mulariija records a grant to this temple, said to be of 
MulanitbadeYa in Maiidali in the Vardbi zilla, apparently the modern M^ndal near 
FahcMsar in the Vadhiir province near Jhinjhuvdda. The grant is in Samvat 104S 
and is dated from Anahilapura though the actual gift was made at Sristhala or 
Sidhpur after bathing in the Sarasvati and worshipping the god of the Eudramahalaya, 
The grant is of the village of Kamboika, the modem Kamhoi near Modhera. Ind, 
Ant. VI. 19S-193. The grant is said to have been written by a Ksiyastba named 
EAllcha^a and ends with the words “ of the illustrious MiUardja.” 
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Mi51ard.3a made the grant after worshipping the god of the Rndra- 
maMlaya on the occasion of a solar eclipse on the fifteenth of the dark 
half of Mdgha, It would seem therefore that Mular^ ja^ built one large 
Rudramahdlaya which Siddharaja may have repaired or enlarged. 
Mlilaraja is said while still in health to have mounted the funeral pile/ 
an act which some writers trace to remorse and others to unknown 
political reasons. The Viehdras'reni gives the length of Mtilar^ja^s 
reign at thirty-five years a.d. 961 « 996 (S. 1017 - 1052) ; the Prabandha- 
chintamani begins the reign at a.i>. 94^2 (S. 998) and ends it at 
A.n. 997 (S. 1053) that is a length of fifty-five years.^ Of the two, 
thirty-five years seems the more probable, as, i£ the traditional accounts 
are correct, Mular^ja can scarcely have been a young man when he 
overthrew his uncle^s power. 

Of Mulardja^s son and successor CMmunda no historical information 
is available. The author of the Prahandhachintamani assigns him 
a reign of thirteen years. The author of the Dvyd^^raya says that he 
had three sons A^allabha Rdja, Durlabha Bdja, and H^ga R^Ja. 
According to . one account Chimupda installed Vallabha in Am. 1010 
(S. 1066) and went on pilgrimage to Benares. On his passage 
through M^lwa Munja ihe Mdlwa king earned off Ohdmunda^s 
umbrella and other marks of royalty.^ Chdmunda went on to Benares 
in the guise of a hermit. On his return he prayed his son to avenge 
the insult offered by the king of M41wa. Vallabha started with an 
army hut died of small-pox. The author of the Prahandhachintamani 
gives Chdmunda a reign of six months, while the author of the Vich^ra^ 
srepi entirely drops his name and gives a reign of fourteen years to 
Vallabha made up of the thirteen years of Chamunda and the six 
months of Vallabha. This seems to be a mistake. It would seem 
more correct; as is done in several copperplate lists, to omit Vallabha, 
since he must have reigned jointly with his father and his name is 
not wanted for purposes of succession. The Viehdras'reni and the 
Prabandhacliint^mapi agree in ending Vallabha^s reign in a.b. 1010 
(S. 1066). The author of the Dvyasraya states that Chamunda 
greatly lamenting the death of Vallabha installed Vallabha’^s younger 
brother Durlabha, and himself retired to die at S'uklatirtha on the. 
Narbada. 

Durlabha whom the Sukritasankirtana also calls Jagatjhampaka 
or World Guardian came to throne in a.d. 1010 (S. 1066). The 
Prabandhachintamani gives the length of his reign at eleven years 
and six months while ^e Vicharasreni makes it twelve years closing 
it in A.n. 1022 (S. 1078). The author of the Dyv^s'raya says that 
along with his brother Naga R^ja, Durlabha attended the Svayamvara 
or bridegroom-choosing of Durlabha Devi the sister of Mahendra the 


^ The difference between 1052 and 1056 is probably only a few months. 

® The fight with Munja must have taken place aboitt a.d. 1011 (S. 1067). As 
Chdmunda started just after installing Vallabha the beginning of the reign must he 
before a.b. 997 as Tailapa who fought with Munja died in that year. This is proved by 
a manuscript dated a.b. 994 (S. 1050} which gives the reigning king as Mufija, That 
Bhoja' Mufija's successor was ruling in a.b, 1014 (S. 1070) makes it probable that 
Mufija’s reign extended to A.B« lOH (S, 1067), 
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E^Ja o£ Nadol in Mdrwdr, The kings o£ Ahga^ K^si, Avanti^ Chedi, 
Knru^ Huna^ Mathnr^j Vindhya^ and Andhra were also present/ The 
princess chose Dnrlabha and Mahendra gave his younger sister 
Lakshmi to Durlabha'^s brother N^ga Edja. The prineess^^ choice of 
Dnrlabha drew on him the enmity of certain of the other kings all of 
whom he defeated, The brothers then returned to Aiiahilavdda where 
Dnrlabha built a lake called Durlabhasarovara. The author of the 
Prabandhachintamani says that Dnrlabha gave up the kingdom to 
his son (?) BMma/ He also states that Dnrlabha went on pilgrimage 
and was insulted on the way by Munja king of Mdlwa. This seems 
the same tale which the Dvyds'raya tells of Chdmunda. Since Muhja 
cannot have been a cotemporary of Dnrlabha the Dvyds'raya^s account 
seems correct. 

Dnrlabha was succeeded by his nephew Bhima the son of Durlabha^s 
younger brother l^^ga Rdja. The author of the Dvyds'raya says that 
Dnrlabha wishing to retire from the world offered the kingdom to his 
nephew Bhlma; that Bhima declined in favour of his father N%a 
E^ja ; that Ndga E^ja refused ; that Dnrlabha and Ndga E^ja persuad- 
ed Bhima to take the government ; and that after installing Bhima 
the two brothers died together. Buch a voluntary double death sounds 
unlikely unless the result was due to the machinations of Bhima. 
The Prabandhachintamani gives Bhima a reign of fifty-two years 
from A.D. 1022 to 1074 (S. 1078-1130), while the Vicharas'reni 
reduces his reign to forty-two years placing its close in A.n, 1064 
(S. 1120). Eorty-two years would seem to be correct as another copy 
of the Prabandhachintamani has 42. 

Two copperplates of Bhima are available one dated a.d. 1030 
(S. 1086) eight or nine years after he came to the throne^ the other 
from Kacch in A.n. 1037 (S. 1093). 

Bhima seems to have been more powerful than either of Ms 
predecessors. According to the DvyasVaya his two chief enemies were 
the kings of Sindh and of Chedi or Bundelkhand. He led a victorious 
expedition against Hammuka the king of Sindh, who had conquered 
the king of Sivas^na and another against Kanpa king of Chedi who 
paid tribute and submitted. The Prabandhachintamani lias a verse, 
apparently an old verse interpolated, which says that on the M^lwa 
king Bhoja^s death, while sacking Dhdrdpuri, Karna took Bhima as 
his coadjutor, and that afterwards Bhlma^s general Damara took Karna 
captive and won from him a gold mandapikd or canopy and images 
of Ganes-'a and NxlakanthesVara Mahddeva. Bhima is said to have 
presented the canopy to Somandtha, 

When Bhima was engaged against the king of Sindh, Kulachandra 
the general of the Md^lwa king Bhoja with all the M^lwa feudatories, 
invaded AixaMlav^da, sacked the city, and sowed shell-money at the 
gate where the time-marking gong was sounded. So great was the 


^ 'TMa Syayamvara and the list of attendant and rival kings seem imaginary. The 
3S"adol chiefship was not imporfcant enough to draw kings from the countries named, 

® The text has son hut BMma was Durlahha^s nephew not his son. 
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loss tliat the ^ sacking of Kulachandra ^ has passed into a proverb, 
Knlaehandra also took from AnaMlavdda. an acknowledgment of victory 
or jayapatra. On his return Bhoja received Knlaehandra with honour 
but blamed him for not sowing salt instead of shell-money.^ He said 
the shell-money is an omen that the wealth of M^lwa will flow to 
Gujarat. An unpublished inscription of Bhoja^s successor Udayaditya 
in a temple at Udepur near Bhilsa confirms the above stating that 
Bhima was conquered by Bhoja^s officers.^ 

The Solanki kings of Anahilapura being S^aivites held the god 
Somandtha of Prabhisa in great veneration. The very ancient and holy 
shrine of Prabhasa has long been a place of special pilgrimage. As 
early as the Yddavas of DwMcd/ pilgrimages to Prabhdsaare recorded 
but the Mah^bh^rata makes no mention either of Somandtha or of 
any other S'aivite shrine. The shrine of Somanatha was probably 
not established before the time of the Valabhis (a.d. 480-767). 
As the Valabhi kings were most open-handed in religious gifts, it 
was probably through their grants that the Somanatha temple rose 
to importance. The Solankis were not behind the Valabhis in devo- 
tion to Somandtha. To save pilgrims from oppression Mfilardja 
fought Graharipu the Abhira king of Sorath.^ Mfilardja afterwards 
went to Prabhasa and also built temples in Gujardt in honour of the god 
Somandtha. As Miilardja^s successors Ohdmundaand Durlabha continu- 
ed firm devotees of Somanatha during their reigns (a.d. 997-1022) the 
wealth of the temple must have greatly increased. 

No Gujarat Hindu writer refers to the destruction of the great 
temple soon after Bhima^s accession.^ But the Musalm^n historians 
place beyond doubt that in a.d. 1024 the famous tenth raid of 


^ By sowing cowries Knlaehandra may have meant to show the cheapness of Anahi- 
laviida. Bhoja’s meaning was that as shells are money, to sow shells was to sow Mdlwa 
wealth in Grujardt. If Knlaehandra had sown salt all wonld have melted, and no trace 
been left. [This seems a symbolic later-stage explanation. The sense seems to he shell- 
sowing keeps the Anahilavdda guardians in place since guardians can live in shells; salt- 
sowing scares the guardian spirits and makes the site of the city a haunt of demons. 
Bhoja saw that thanks to his general the Luck of Anahilavdda would remain safe in the 
shells-] 

2 The PrahandhachinMmapi tells other stories of the relations between Bhima and 
Bhoja. Once when Gujardt was suffering from famine Bhima heard that Bhoja was 
coming with a force against Gujardt. Alarmed at the news Bhima asked Bdmara his 
minister of peace and war to prevent Bhoja coming. Ddmara went to Mdlwa, amused 
the king by witty stories, and while a play was being acted in court degrading and 
joking other kings, something was said regarding Tailapa of Telingana. On this Damara 
reminded the king that the head of his grandfather Mufija was fixed at Tailap’s door. 
Bhoja grew excited and started with an army against Telingana. Hearing that Bhima 
had come against him as far as Bhimapura (?) Bhoja asked Ddmara to prevent Bhima 
advancing further, Ddmara stopped Bhima by taking him an elephant as a present 
from Bhoja. The Prahandachintdmani gives numerous other stories showing that at 
times the relations between Bhoja and Bhima were friendly. 

3 See above page 9. ^ See above page 160. 

^ With this silence compare the absence (Beinaud’s Mdmoire Sur ITnde, 67) of any 
reference either in Sanskrit or in Buddhist hooks to the victories, even to the name, of 
Alexander the Great. Also in modem times the ignoring of British, rule in the many 
inscriptions of Jain repairers of temples on S^atrufijaya hill who belong to British 
territory. The only foreign reference is by one merclmnt of Daman who acknowledges 
the protection of the Phirangi j^ti Puratak^la Pdtasdhi the king of the Firangis of 
Portugal, Biihler in Bpigraphia ,Indka> II, 36. 
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Makniid of Ghazni, ended in the destruction and plunder- of ;Soma- 

natha/ 

Of the destraction of Somandtha the earliest Musalmd-n account/ 
that of Ibn Asir (a.b. 1160-1229), supplies the following details: 
In the year A.n. 1021i (H. 414) Mahmdd captured several forts and 
cities in Hind and he also took the idol called Somanatha. This idol 
was the greatest of all the idols of Hind. At every eclipse^ the Hindus 
went on pilgrimage to the temple, and there congregated to the 
number of a hundred thousand persons. According to their doctrine 
of transmigration the Hindus believe that after separation from the 
body the souls of men meet at Somanatha ; and that the ebb and flow 
of the tide is the worship paid to the best of its power by the sea to the 
idol.® All that is most precious in India was brought to Somanatha. 
The temple attendants received the most valuable presents, and the 
temple was endowed with more than 10,000 villages.^ In the temple 
"were amassed jewels of the most exquisite quality and of incalculable 
value. The people of India have a great river called Gb,nga to which 
they pay the highest honour and into which they east the bones of their 
great men, in the belief that the deceased will thus secure an entrance 
to heaven. Though between this river and Somanatha is a distance of 
about 1200 miles {200 parasange) water was daily brought from it 
to wash the idol.® Every day a thousand Brahmans performed the 
worship and introduced visitors.® The shaving of the heads and 
beards of pilgrims employed three hundred barbers.^ Three hundred 
and fifty persons sang and danced at the gate of the temple,® every one 
receiving a settled daily allowance. When Mahmud was gaining 
victories and demolishing idols in North India, the Hindus said 
Somanatha is displeased with these idols. If Somand,tha had been satisfied 
with them no one could have destroyed or injured them. When 
MahmM heard this he resolved on making a campaign to destroy 
Somandtha, believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers and 
imprecations to be false and futile they would embrace the Eaith. 

So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and with 30,000 horse 
besides volunteers left Ghazni on the 10th Sha^ban (H. 414, A.D. 1024), 


* Elliot and Dowson, II. 468ff. Sir H. M. Elliot gives extracts for this expedition 
from the Tirikh-i-AHi, Tahakdt-i-Akhari, Tahakdtd-M^iri, and EauzatU'S-safA 

2 Since the earliest times Hindus have held eclipse days sacred. According to the 
MahabhArata the Y^davas of Dw^rkd came to Somanatha for an eclipse fair. Great 
fairs are still held at Somandtha on the K^rtika and Chaitra (December and April) 
fullmoons. 

» This old Indian idea is expressed in a verse in an inscription in SomandthaPton itself. 

* Ten thousand must he taken vaguely, 

® Compare b'achan^s Alberuni, II. 104. Every day they brought Somandtha a jug of 
Ganges water and a basket of Kashmir flowers. Somandtha they believed cured every 
inveterate sickness and healed every desperate and incurable disease, The reason why 
Somandtha became so famous was that it was a harbour for those who went to and fro from 
Sofak in Zanzibar to China, It is still the practice to carry Ganges water to bathe 
distant gods, -''''vf-- 

® These must be the local Sompura Brdhmans who still number more than flye 
hundred souls in Somandtha Patan. 

^ Bhaving is the first rite performed by pilgrims. 

* Dancers- are now chiefly found in the temples of Southern India. 
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He took the road to Mnltdn and reaclaed it in the middle of Eamzdn. 
The road from Multan to India lay thi'ough a barren desert without 
inhabitants or food. Mahmud collected provisions for the passage and 
loading 30^000 camels with water and corn started for Anahilavada. 
After he had crossed the desert he perceived on one side a fort full of 
people in which place there were wells.'^ The leaders came to conciliate 
him, but he invested the place, and God gave him victory over it, for 
the hearts of the people failed them through fear. He brought the 
place under the sway of IsMm, killed the inhabitants, and broke in 
pieces their images. His men carrying water with them marched for 
Anahilavada, where they arrived at the beginning of Zilkida. 

The Chief of Anahilavada, called Bhim, fled hastily, and abandon- 
ing his city went to a certain fort for safety and to prepare for war. 
Mahmnd pushed on for Soman^tha. On his march he came to several forts 
in which were many images serving as ehamberlains or heralds of Soma- 
n^tha. These Mahmud called Shaitan or devils. He killed the people, 
destroyed the fortifications, broke the idols in pieces, and through a 
waterless desert marched to Somandtha. In the desert land hemet 20,000 
fighting men whose chiefs would not submit. He sent troops against 
them, defeated them, put them to flight, and plundered their possessions. 
From the desert he marched to Dabalwdrah,^ two days^ journey from 
Somandtha. The people of Dabalwdrah stayed in the city believing 
that the word of Somandtha would drive back the invaders. Mahmtid 
took the place, slew the men, plundered their property, and marched to 
Somandtha. 

Reaching Somandtha on a Thursday in the middle of Zilkdda Mahmiid 
beheld a strong fortress built on the sea-shore, so that its walls were 
washed by the waves.^ Prom the walls the people, jeered at the 
Musalmdns, Our deity, they said, -will cut off the last man of you 
and destroy you all. On the morrow which was Friday the assailants 
advanced to the assault. When the Hindus saw how the Muhammadans 
fought they abandoned their posts and left the walls. The Musalmdns 
planted their ladders and sealed the walls. From the top they raised 
their war-cry, and showed the might of Islam. Still their loss was 
so heavy that the issue seemed doubtful. A bQdy of Hindus hurried 
to Somandtha, east themselves on the ground before him, and besought 
himtogrant them victory. Night came on and the fight was stayed. 

Early next morning Mahmdd renewed the battle. His men made 
greater havoc among the Hindus till they drove them from the town 
to the bouse of theff idol Somandtha. At the gate of the temple the 
slaughter was dreadful. Band after band of the defenders entered the 
temple and standing before Somandtha with their hands clasped round 
their necks wept and passionately entreated him. Then they issued 
forth to fight and fought till they were slain. The few left alive took 


^ Malimnd seems to have crossed the desert from Multafn and BaliAwalpnr to Bik^nfr 
and thence to AJmir. * 

. ® Apparently OeMda near Un^. Mahmdd’s rente seems to have been from Anahila- 
v^da to Modhera and Mdndal, tbence by the Little Ban near P^tri and Bajdna, and 
thence by Jh^Uv4d GohelviS-d and BdbriavAd to Pelvafda. 

3 The waves still beat against the walls pf the ruined fort of Somandtha. 
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to the sea in boats but the Musalm&s overtook them and some were 
killed and some were drowned. 

The temple of Somah^tha rested on fifty-six pillars of teakwood cover- 
ed with lead.^ The idol was in a dark chamber. The height of the idol 
was five cubits and its girth three cubits. This was what appeared to 
the eye ; two cubits were hidden in the basement. It had no appear- 
ance of being sculptured. Mahmud seized it, part of it he burnt, and 
part he carried with him to Ghazni, where he made it a step at the 
entrance of the Great Mosque.® The dark shrine was lighted by 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold 
200 mans in weight. To the chain bells were fastened. And when 
each watch of the night was over the chain was shaken and the ring- 
ing of the bells roused a fresh party of Brahmans to carry on the 
worship. In the treasury which was near the shrine were many idols 
of gold and silver. Among the treasures were veils set with jewels, 
every jewel of immense value. What was found in the temple was 
worth more than two millions of dinars. Over fifty thousand Hindus 
were slain.^ 

After the capture of Somand-tha, Mahmiid received intelligence that 
Bhim the chief of Anahilav^da had gone to the fort of Khandahat,^ 
about 240 miles (40 parasangs) from Soman^tha between that place 
and the desert. Mahmiid marched to Khandahat. When he came 
before it he questioned some men who were hunting as to the tide. He 
learned that the ford was practicable, but that if the wind blew a little 
the crossing was dangerous. Mahmtid prayed to the Almighty and 
entered the water. He and bis forces passed safely and drove out the 
enemy. From Khandahat he returned intending to proceed against 
Manstira in eenti’al Sindh, whose ruler was an apostate Muhammadan, 
At the news of Mahmiid^s approach the chief fled into the date forests. 
Mahmud followed, and surrounding him and his adherents, many of 
them were slain, many drowned, and few escaped. Mahmud then went 
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1 This shows that the temple was a huilding of brick and wood. According to Alberuni 
(Sachau, II, 106) the temple was built about a hundred years before MahmM^s invasion. 
An inscription at Patan states that Bhimadeva I. (a.i>. 1022 - 1072) rebuilt the Soma- 
ndtha temple of stone. In I)r. Bhagvjinl^rs opinion the first dynasty in Gujartlt to 
make stone buildings were the Solanlds, Before them buildings and temples were of 
wood and brick. 

2 Of the fate of the great Linga Alberuni (Sachau, II. 103) writes : Prince Mahmfid 
ordered the upper part to be broken. The rest with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold jewels and embroidered garments he transported to Ghazni. Part of it together 
with the brass Chakravarti or Vishnu of Th^nesvar has been thrown into the 
hippodrome of the town : part lies before the mosque for people to rub their feet on. 

, ^ The next paragraph relating to Mahmtid^s return will he found on page 249 of the 
same volume of Bir H. Elliott’s work. 

^ Khandahat which must have been on the coast has not been identified. The 
description suggests some coast island in the gulf of Kacch. By the Girnfir route 
forty pamBcmgs that is 240 miles would reach the Kacch coast. Kanthkot in Vdgad in 
east Kacch suits well in sound and is known to have been a favourite resort of the 
Solankis, But the ebb and flow of the tide close to it are difficult to explain. The identi- 
fication with Kanthkot is favoured by Dr. Buhler. Colonel Watson ( Kathidwdr Gazetteer, 
SO) prefers Gdndhvi on the KdthiAvdda coast a few miles north-east of Midni. M, 
Beinaud and Dr. Weil suggest Gandhdr in Broach on the left bank of the mouth of 
the Dhddhar river. Sir H. Elliot (I. 445 and II. 473) prefers KhandacUr at the north- 
west angle of KdtM^v^a. 
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to Bhatidj and. after reducing tlie inhabitants to obedience, returned to 
Ghazni where he arrived on the 10th Safar 417 H. (a.b. 1026). 

The Rauzatu-s-safd of Mirkhand supplements these details with the 
following account of Mahmfid‘’s arrangements for holding Gujard^t : 
‘ It is related that when Sultan Mahmud had achieved the conquest of 
Somandtha he wished to fix his residence there for some years because 
the country was very extensive and possessed many advantages among 
them several mines which produced pure gold. Indian rubies were 
brought from Sarandip, one of the dependencies of the kingdom of 
Gujardt. His ministers represented to Mahmfid that to forsake 
Khurdsdn which had been won from his enemies after so roany battles 
and to make Somandtha the seat of government was very improper. 
At last the king made up his mind to return and ordered some one 
to be appointed to hold and carry on the administration of the 
country. The ministers observed that as it was impossible for a stranger 
to maintain possession he should assign the country to one of the 
native chiefs. The Sultdn accordingly held a council to settle the 
nomination, in concurrence with such of the inhabitants as were well 
disposed towards him. Some of them represented . to him that 
amongst the ancient royal families no house was so noble as that of 
the Ddhshilims of whom only one member survived, and he had 
assumed the habit of a Brdhman, and was devoted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity.’’^ 

That Mahmfid should have found it necessary to appoint some local 
chief to keep order in Gujarat is probable. It is also probable that he 
would choose some one hostile to the defeated king. It has been 
suggested above that Bhima^s uncle Durlabha did not retire but was 
ousted by his nephew and that the story of Vallabha and Durlabha 
dying together pointed to some usurpation on the part of Bhima. 
The phrase the llabshilfms seems to refer either to Durlabhasena or 
his son. Whoever was chosen must have lost his power soon after 
Mahmud^s departure.^ 


^ According to Ferishta (Bom'bay Persian Fd. I. 67, Briggs^ Translation, I. 74) 
Mahmud stayed and meant to make his capital at AnahilavMa not at Somandtha, 
That Mahmud did stay at Auahilav4da the Martyr^s Mound and the G-hazni Mosque 
in Patan are evidence. Still the mound was probably raised and the mosque may 
at least have been begun in honour of the capture of Anahilav^da on the journey south. 
Traces of a second mosque which is said to have had a tablet recording Mahmiid of 
Ghazni as the builder have recently (1878) been found at Munjpur about twenty-five 
miles south-east of Eddhanpur. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 76. This account of the Dahshilims reads more like a tradi- 
tion than an historical record. It is to be noted that the authors both of the ’Ain-i- 
Akbari (a.d. 1583) and of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (a.d- 1762) give Ch^munda as king at the 
time of Mahmdd’s invasion. Their statements cannot weigh against Ibn Asir’s account. 
Compare Dr. Biihler’s remarks in Ind, Ant. VI, 184. Of Mahmiid’s return to Ghazni 
(a.i>. 1026) the Tahakiit-i-Akhari says: ‘ When Mahmdd resolved to return from Soma- 
ndtha he learned that Parama Dev, one of the greatest B^jds of Hindustan, was preparing 
to intercept him. The Sultdn, not deeming it advisable to contend with this chief, went 
towards Multan through Sindh, In this journey his men suffered much in some places 
from scarcity of water in others from want of forage. After enduring great difficulties 
he arrived at Ghazni in An. 1029 (H. 417)/ This Parama Dev would seem to be the 
Parmdra king of Abu who could well block the Ajmir-Gujar^t route. The route taken 
by Mahunid must have passed by Mansdra near Br4hman4bdd, Bhdtia, and Mul^n. It 
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. An inscription at Soman^tha shows that soon after Mahmiid was 
gone Bhimadeva began to build a temple of stone in place of the former 
temple of brick and wood. 

A few years later Bhima was on bad terms with Dhandhuka the 
Paramdra chief of Abu^ and sent his general Vimala to subdue him. 
Dhandhuka submitted and made over to Vimala the beautiful Chitra- 
khta peak of Abu, where, in a.d. 1032 (S. 1088), Vimala built the 
celebrated Jain temples known as Vimalavasahi still one of the 
glories of Abu.^ 

Bhima had three wives Udayamatx who built a step-well at Anahila- 
vada, Bukulddevi, and another. These ladies were the mothers of 
Karna^ Kshemardja, and Mdlaraja. Of the three sons Mdlardja, though 
his mother^s name is unknown, was the eldest and the heir-apparent. 
Off the kindly Miilardja the author of the Prabandhachintamani tells 
the following tale : In a year of scarcity the Kutumbikas or cultivators 
oi; Vishojiaka and Danddhi found themselves unable to pay the king 
his share of the land-produce. Bhimardja sent a minister to inquire 
and the minister brought before the king all the well-to-do people of 
the defaulting villages. One day prince Mularaja saw these men 
talking to one another in alarm. Taldng pity on them he pleased the 
king by his skilful riding. The king asked him to name a boon and 
the prince begged that the demand on the villagers might be remitted. 
The boon was granted, the ryots went home in glee, but within three 
days Mtzlardja was dead. Next season yielded a bumper harvest, and 
the people came to* j)i’esent the king with his share for that year as 

ell as with the remitted share for the previous year. Bhimdev declined 
to receive the arrears. A jury appointed by the king settled that the 
royal share of the produce for both years should be placed in the king^s 
hands for the erection of a temple called the new TripurushaprdsMa 
for the spiritual welfare of prince Miilara ja.^ 


mast liave been in tbe crossing of the grcaf desert that he sxiifered so severely from scar- 
city of water and forage. Ferishta (Briggs, I. 75) says that many of Mahimid’s troops 
died raging mad from the iutolerahlc heat and thirst. The historian Muhammad XJd 
(a.d. 120D) alleges (Elliot, IT. 192) that two Hindus disguised as countrymen offered 
themselves as guides and led the army three days^ inarch out of the right course, where • 
they were saved only by Mahindd’s miraculous discovery of a pool of sweet water. 
[This tale of the self -sacrificing Brdhman or priest and the miraculous find of water ; 
has gathered round Malimfid as the latest of myth centres. It is Herodotus’ (Book 
III, 154-158) oldZopyrus tale (Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 318); it is revived in 
honour of the Great Kushdn Kaiiishka, a.d. 78 (Beruni in Elliot, II. 11), of the 
Sassanian Firoz a.d. 4.57-488 (Eawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 318), and of a ceiTaiii 
king of Zabulisttin or Ghazni of uncertain date (Elliot II. 170), Similarly the puzzling 
Djibshilim tale seems to he peculiar neither to Gujar4t nor to Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It seems a repetition of the tale of DabshiHm the man of the royal race, who, 
according to the Panchatantra or Fables of Filpai, was chosen successor of For us after 
Alexander the Great’s Viceroy had been driven out. [Compare Keinaiid’s M^moire Sur 
FInde, 127-128.] The Tabaiat-i-Ncisiri (a.d. 1227) adds (ElHot, II. 475) that the guide 
devoted his life for the sake of Soman4tha and this account is adopted by Ferishta. 
Briggs’ Translation, I. 78. 

^ Vasahiis Prakrit for Vasati that is residence. The word is used to mean ai group 
of temples. 

^ Several later mentions of a Tripiirushaprdsdda show there was only one building 
ofth^t name. - The statement that the great Mfilaraja I, built a Tripunisbaprfis4da 
seems a mistake, due to a confusion with prince Mdlar^Ja, 

B, ’ 
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Bhlma reigned forty-two years. Both the Prabandhachintamapi 
and the Vicharasrepi mention Karna as his sueeessor. According to 
the Dvyasraya Bhima, wishing to retire to a religious life^ offered the 
succession to Kshemar^ja. But Kshemaraja also was averse from the 
labour of ruling and it was settled that Karna should succeed. 

Bhima died soon after and Kshemaraja retired to a holy place on 
the Sarasvati named Mundakesvara not far from Aiiahilavada. Karna 
is said to have granted Dahithali a neighbouring' village to Devaprasada 
the son of Kshemaraja that he might attend on his father in his 
religious seclusion. But as the Kumarapdlaeharita mentions 
Kshemaraja being settled at Dahithali as a ruler not as an ascetic it 
seems probable that Daliithali was granted to Kshemaraja for 
maintenance as villages are still granted to the hhdyds or brethren of 
the ruler. 

Karna who came to the throne inA.i). 10C)4< (S. 1120) had a more 
peaceful reign than his predecessors. He was able to build charitable 
public works among them a temple called Karna-meru at Anahilav^da. 
His only war was an expedition against Ash4 Bhil, chief of six Mkhs^ 
of Bhils residing at Ashdpalll the modern village of Asdval near 
Ahmadabdd.® Asli^ was defeated and slain. In consequence of an 
omen from a local goddess named Kocbharva/'^ Karna built her a 
temple in As^val and also built temples to Jayanti Devi and 
Karnesvara Mahadeva. He made a lake called Karnasagara and 
founded a city called Karn^vati which he made his capital. 

Karna had three ministers Munjala^ Sdntu^ and Udaya. Udaya 
was a S'rnnali Vania of Mdrwar, who had settled in Apahilavdda 
and who was originally called Uda. Santu built a Jain temple called 
Santu-vasahi and Uda built at Karnavati a large temple called 
Udaya-vardba^ containing seventy-two images of Tirthankars^ twenty- 
four past twenty-four present and twenty-four to come. By 
different wives Uda had five sons^ Ahacla or Asthada^ Chahada, Bahada^ 
Ambada, and Solla^ of whom the last three were half brothers of the 
first two."^ Except Solla, who continued a merchant and became 
very wealthy^ all the sons entered the service of the state and rose to 
high stations during the reign of Kumdrapala. 

In late life Karna married Miyapalladevi daughter of Jayakesi 
son of S^ubhakesi king of the Kaniataka. According” to the Dvyasraya 
a wandering painter showed Karpa the portrait of a princess whom 
he described as daughter of Jayakesi the Kadamba king^ of 


^ Meaning a large niimber of Bhils of whom A'shd was the head. 

2 Forbes’ Riis MdU {New Ed.), ^^9, 

3 Probably a Bhil goddess. The name does not sound Sanskrit. 

^ In one passage the Prabandhachintamani calls these princes half-brothers of 
Udaya. Further details show that they were half-brothers of one another and sons of 
Udaya. 

^ This Jayakesi is Jayakesfi I, son of Shashthadeva (S'achakes^i) the third of the 
Goa Kadambas. Jayakes'i’s recorded date a.d. 1052 (S. 974) fits well with the time 
of Karim (Fleet’s K^narese dynasties, 91), The Prabandhachintamaiii tells the 
following story of the death of Jayakesi. Jayakesi had a favourite parrot %vhom he 
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Chandrapnra^ in the Dakhan, and who “he said had taken a vow to 
many Karpa. In token of her wish to many Karna the painter 
said the princess had sent Karna an elephapt, Karna went to see the 
present and found on the elephant a beautiful princess who had eome 
so far in the hope of winning him for a husband. According to the 
Prabandhaehintamani Karna found the princess ugly and refused to 
many her. On this the princess with eight attendants determined to^ 
burn themselves on a funeral pyre and Udaytoati Karna^s mother also^ 
declared that if he did not relent she too would be a sacrifice. Under 
this compulsion Karna married the princess but refused to treat her as 
a wife. The minister Munjdla^ learning from a kanchuH or palace- 
servant that the king loved a certain courtezan^ contrived that Miy^- 
nalladevi should take the woman^s place^ a device still practised by 
ministers of native states. Karna Ml into the snare and the queen 
became pregnant by him, having seeui*ed from the hand of her 
husband his signet ring as a token which could not be disclaimed. 
Thus in Karna^s old age Miydnalladevi became the mother of the 
illustrious Siddhardja Jayasirrdia, who, acenrding to a local tradition 
quoted by Mr. Forbes, first saw the light at Palanpur.^ When three^ 
years old the precocious Siddhar^.ja climbed and sat upon the throne-. 
This ominous event being brought to the king^s notice he consulted his 
astrologers who advised that from that day Siddharaja should be 
installed as heir-apparent. 

The Gujairit elu*onicles do- not record Jhtow or when Karna died. It 
appears from a manuscript that he was reigning in a. n. 1089 
(S. 1145).^ The Hammiramahakavya says ^The illustrious Karna- 
deva was killed in battle by king Dussala of S'akambhari/ and tlie 
two appear to have been eotemporaries,^ The author of the 
Dvy^sraya says that Karna died fixing his thoughts on Vishnu,, 
recommending to Siddharajahis cousin Devaprasdda son of Kshemairija. 
According to the Prabandhaehintamani Vicharasreni and Sukrita- 
sankirtana Karna died in a.d. 1094 (S. 1150). 

As, at the time of his fatheris death, Siddhar^ja was a minor^ the 
reins of government must have passed into the liands of his mother 
Miy^nalladevi. That the succession should have been attended with 
struggle and intrigue is not strange. According to the Dvyd,s'raya 
Devaprasdda, the son of Kshemaraja burned himself on the funeral 
pile shortly after the death of Karna, an action which was probably 
the result of some intrigue regarding the succession. Another intrigue 


one day asked to come out of his cage and dine with him. The parrot said ; The 
eat sitting near you will kill me. The king .seeing no cat replied ; If any cat kills you 
I too will die. The parrot left his cage, ate with the king, and was killed by the cat. 
Jayakes^i made ready his funeral pyre, and, in spite of Ms minister's prayers, taking the 
dead parrot in his hand laid himself on the funeral pyre and was burned. 

^ Chandrapura is probably Chanduvar near Gokam in Korth K^nara. 

2 ms {New Edition), 83., 

^ Kielhom’s Beport on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1881 page 22. 

^ Bus'fi^ala was sixth in descent from Vigrahar^Ja the enemy of Mdlar^ja from 
whom Karna was fifth in descent. 

® The date of his installation is given by the author of the yichitra^reiii.as Vikrama' 
a USD. ■ 
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ended in the death o£ Madanapala brother of Karna^s mother queen 
Udayamati, at the hands of the minister S'antu, who along with 
Mimjalaand Ud«i, helped the queen-mother Miyanalladevi during the 
regency. Muhjala and S^ntu continued in office under Siddharaja, 
Another minister built a famous Jain temple named Maharajabhuyana 
in Sidhpur at the time when Siddhardja built the Rudramala. An 
inscription from a temple near Bhadresar in Kaeeh dated a.b. 1139 
(S. 1195 Ash^dha Vad 10/ Sunday), in recording grants to Audichya 
Brahmans to carry on the worship in an old temple of Udales^vara and 
in a new temple of Kumdrapdles^vara built by Kumarapala son of the 
great prince Asapdla/ notes that Ddddka was then minister of Siddha- 
raja. Among his generals the best known was a chief named 
Jagaddeva (Jag Dev), commonly believed to be a Paramara, many of 
whose feats of daring are recorded in bardic and popular romances.^ 
Though Jag Dev is generally called a Paramara nothing of his family 
is on record. The author of the Prabandhacbintamani describes 
Jagaddeva as a thrice valiant warrior held in great respect by 
Siddharaja. After Siddhar^ja'^s death Jagaddeva went to serve long 
Permddi to whose mother^s family he was related.^ Permadi gave him 
a chief ship and sent him to attack M^lava. 

When Siddhardja attained manhood his mother prepared to go in 
great state on pilgrimage to Somandtha. She went with rich offerings 
as far as B^huloda apparently the large modern village of BIioMda on 
the Gujar^t-Kathiavada frontier about twenty-two miles south-west of 
Dholka. At this frontier town the Anahilav^da kings levied a tax on 
all pilgrims to Somanatha. Many of the pilgrims unable to pay the tax 
had to return home in tears. Miyanalladevi was so saddened by the 
woes of the pilgrims that she stoj>ped her pilgrimage and returned home. 
Siddhara ja met her on the way and asked her why she had turned 
back. Miyii.nalladevi said, I will neither eat nor go to Somanatha until 
you order the remission of the pilgrim tax. Siddharaja called the 
Bholada treasurer and found that the levy yielded 72 lakhs a year 
In spite of the serious sacrifice Siddhairi-ja broke the board authorizing 
the levy of the tax and pouring water from his hand into his mother^ s 
declared that the merit of the remission was hers. The queen went to 
Somanatha and worshipped the god with gold presenting an elephant 
and other gifts and handing over her own weight in money. 

According to the Prabandhachintamani while Miyanalladevi and 
Siddharaja were on pilgrimage Yasovarman king of Mdlwa continually 
harassed the Gurjjara-Mandala. S'^ntu who was in charge of the 
kingdom asked Yas'ovarman on what consideration he would retire. 


1 Asapdla and Kumdrapdla appear to he local chiefs. 

* Compare Forbes’ Bfts M414,I. 118-163. 

G-oa KMilmba inscriptions say that Jaggacldeva was the cousin of the Goa K4damba 
lung Vijaydrba the nephew of Miyclnalladeyi and call him by courtesy the younger 
brother of Vijayirka’s son Jayakesfi II. He would seem to have been held in esteem 
by Vijaydrka and his son Jayakes'i, to have then gone for sometime to Siddharaja, 
and after leaving Siddharcija to have transferred his services to Pernicldi. His being 
called Paramiira may be due to his connection with FermMi. Fleet’s Kttnarcso 
Py nasties, 91. ^ Seventy -two 'a favourite number with Indian authors. 
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Yas'ovarman said he would retire i£ Siddhar^ja gave up to him the Chapter II- 

merit of the pilgrimage to Somes^vara. Santu washed his feet and 

taking water in his hand surrendered to Yasovarman the merit of Chaulukyas, 

Siddharaja^ on whieh^ according to his promise^ Yasovarman retired. a,d. 961 - 1242. 

On his return Siddliaraja asked Santu what he meant by transferring 

his sovereigifs merit to a rival. Santu said, ^ If you think my giving A.Dri09??iris* 

Yasovarman your merit has any importance I restore it to you.*’ This 

curious story seems to be a Jain fiction probably invented with the 

object of casting ridicule on the Brdhmanical doctrine of merit. 

Yasovarman was not a cotemporary of Siddhardja. The Malwa king 
referred to is probably Yasovarman^-s predecessor Naravarman, of 
whom an inscription dated a.b. 1134! (S. 1190) is recorded. 

Under the name Sadharo Jesingh, Siddhar^ja^s memory is fresh in 
Gujarat as its most powerful, most religious, and most charitable ruler. 

Almost every old work of architectural or antiquarian interest ! in 
Gujardt is ascribed to Siddhardja. In inscriptions he is styled The 
great king of kings. The great lord. The great Bhattdraka, The 
lord of Avanti, The hero of the three worlds. The conqueror of 
Barbaraka, The universal ruler Siddha, The illustrious Jayasimhadeva. 

Of these the commonest attributes are Siddhachakravartin the Emperor 
of Magic and Siddhar^ja the Lord of Magic, titles which seem to 
claim for the king divine or supernatural powers.^ In connection 
with his assumption of these titles the Kum^rapd,laprabandha, 
the Dvyasl-aya, and the Prabandhachintd-mani tell curious tales. 

According tqthe Dvyasraya, the king wandering by night had subdued 
the Bhfitas, Sdkinis, and other spirits. He had also learnt many rnmitras 
or charms. From what he saw at night he would call people in the day 
time and say ^ You have such a cause of uneasiness ^ or ^ Yon have such 
a comfort.”^ Seeing that he knew their secrets the people thought that 
the king knew the hearts of all men and must be the avatdra of some 
god. A second story tells how Siddhar^ja helped a Naga prince and 
princess whom he met by night on the Sarasvati.^ According to a 
third story told in the Kumarap^ilaprabandha two Yoginis or nymphs 
came from the Himalayas and asked the king by what mystic powers 
he justified the use of the title Siddliariija. The king agreed to perform 
some wonders in open court in the presence of the nymphs. With the 
help of a former minister, Plaripdla, the king . had a dagger prepared 
whose blade was of sugar and its handle of iron set with jewels. When 
the king appeared in court to perform the promised wonders a depu- 
tation of ambassadors from king Permddi of Kalyanakataka^ was 

^ Pra’baiidliacMntdmaiil a^d Kmnitrap4lacharita. 

2 Dr. Kielhorn’s Report on Sanskrit Manusoripts for 1881 page 22. 

® The Kumdrap;:ilacharita says that the title was assumed on the conquest of 
Barbaraka. The verse is : ^ ^ ^ 

that is, by him the demon Barbaraka was vanquished, therefore he became Siddhariija 
The Lord of Magical Bower. 

^ ^ Ind* Ant. IV. 266. 

® This Fernicidi may be the Goa Kddamba chief Permddi S'ivachitta (A.n. 1147 - 1175), 
who was heir-apparent in the time of Biddhardja, or the Binda chief Bermddi who 
was a cotemporary of Blddhar^Ja and flourished in A,D. 1144. 
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announced. The deputation entered and jiresented the prepared dagger 
as a gift from their lord. The king kept the prepared dagger and in 
its stead sent all round the court a real dagger which was greatly 
admired. After the real dagger had been seen and returned the king 
said : I will use this dagger to show my mystic powers, and in its place 
taking the false dagger ate its sugar blade. When the blade was eaten 
the minister stopped the king and said Let the Yoginis eat the handle. 
The king agreed and as the Yogims failed to eat the handle which was 
iron the superiority of the king^s magic was proved. 

A fourth story in the Dvyas'ra 3 ra tells that when the king was plan- 
ning an invasion of Mdlwa a Yogini came from Ujjain to Patan and 
said ^ 0 Raja^ if you desire great fame, come to Ujjain and humbly 
entreat Kffika and other Yoginis and make friends with Yas'ovarman 
the Raja of Ujjain.'^ The king contemptuously dismissed her, saying, 
If you do not fly hence like a female crow, I will cut off your nose 
and ears with this sword.'’ 

So also the hinge’s acts of prowess and courage were believed to be 
due to magical aid. According to the common belief Siddhar^ja did 
his great acts of heroism by the help of a demon named Bdbaro^ 
whom he is said to have subdued by riding on a corpse in a 
burying ground. The story in the Prabandhachintamani is similar to 
that told of the father of Harshavardhana who subdued a demon with 
the help of a Yogi. It is notable that the story had passed into its 
present form within a hundred years of Siddhar^ja^s death. Somes'vara 
in Ms Kirtikaumudi says, ^ This moon of kings fettered the prince of 
goblins Barbaraka in a burial-place, and became known among the 
crowd of kings as Siddharaj;a.'’ Older records show that the origin of 
the story, at least of the demoMs name, is Mstorical being traceable to 
one of Siddharaja'’s copperplate attributes Barbaraka-Jishrm that is 
conqueror of Barbaraka. The Dvyas'rayakosha represents this Barbara 
as a leader of Rakshasas or Mlechhas, who troubled the Brahmans at 
S'risthala-Siddhapura. Jayasimha conquered him and spared his life at 
the instance of his w-ife Pingalikd,. Afterwards Barbara gave valuable 
presents to Jayasimha and ^served him as other Rajputs,"’^ Barbaraka 


1 Ind. Aiit. IV. 2, Regarding Barbaraka Doctor Biililer remarks in Tnd, Ant. 
VI. 167 : ‘The Varvarakas are one of the non- Ary an tribes which are settled in great 
numbers in North Gujdr4t,Koli, Bhll, or Mer.'* Siddhar^ja's contests with the Barbarakas 
seem to refer to what Tod (Western India, 173 and 196) describes as the inroads of moun- 
taineers and foresters on the i^lains of Gujardt diiringthe eleventh and twelfth centuries.. 
To attempt to identify Bhut Barhar or V arvar is hazardous. The name Barbar is of great 
age and is spread from India to Morocco. Wilson (Works, VII. 176) says : The 
analogy between Barbaras and barbarians is not in sound only. In all Sanskrit 
aiithonties Barbaras are classed with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu. 
According to Sir Henry Rawlinsoh (Berrier^s Caravan Journies, 223 note) tribes of Berbers 
are found all over the east. Of the age of the word 'Canon Bawiinson (Herodotus, IV, 
262) writes : Barhar seems to be the local name for the early race of Accad. In India 
Ptolemy (a.d. 160 ; McCrindle’s Bdn. 146) has a town Barharei on the Indus and the 
Periplus (a.d. 247 ; McCrindle’s Ed. 108} has a trade-centre Barbarikon on the middle 
mouth of the Indus. Among Indian writings, in theBam^yana (Hall in Wilson’s 
Works, VII. 176 Note *) the Barbaras appear between the Tukharas and the Kambojas in 
the north: in the Mahdbh4rata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I* 481-2) in one list Var-varas are 
entered between Stivaras and S^akas and in another list (Wilson’s Works, VII. 176) 
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seems to be the name of a tribe of non- Aryans modern represen- 

tatives are the Babarias settled in South Kathiavacla in the province 
still known as Babariaviida. 

A .Dohad inscription of the time of Siddharaja dated a.d. ITliO 
( S. 1196 ) says of his frontier wars : ^ He threw into prison the lords 
of Sunishtra and Malwa j he destroyed Sindhuraja and other kings; 
he made the kings of the north bear his commands/ The Surdshtra 
king referred to is probably a ruler of the Ahir or Chudasama tribe 


Barbaras come between Kiratas and Sicldbas. Finally (As. Bes. XV. 47 footnote) Barbara 
is the nortbraost of the Seven Konlcanas. Tlie names Barbarei in Ptolemy and 
Barbarikon in tbe Peripliis look like some local idace-name, perhaps Banibbara, altered 
to a Greek form. Tbe Hindu tribe names, from the sameness in sound as well as from 
their position on the north-west border of India, suggest tbe Mongol tribe Jtidu-Juan or 
Var-Var, known to the western nations as Av£irs, who drove tbe Little Yuechi out of Balkb 
in the second half of the fourth century, and, for about a hundred years, niied to the 
north and perhaps also to the south of the Hindu Kush. (Speclit in Journal Asiatique 
1883. II. 31)0 “410 ; Ho worth in Jour, R. A. S. XXL 721 - 810.) It seems probable that 
some of these Var-Vars passed south either before or along witli the White Hunas 
(A. D. 450-550). Var, under its Mongol plural form Avarti (Howorth, Ditto 722), closely 
resembles Avartiyaone of the two main divisions of the Kathis of Kacch (Mr. Erskine’s 
List in J. Bom. Oeo. Soc- IL 59-60 for Aug. 3838). That among the forty-seven clans 
included under the Avartiyas four (Nos. 30, 35, 42, and 43) are Babariyas, suggests that 
the Kdthis received additions from the V ar- Vars at clifterent times and places. Dr. Biihler 
(Ind. Ant. VI. 186) thinks that the Babaro or Barbar or Var- Var who gave trouble to 
Siddbardja represent some early local non- Aryan tribe. The fact that they are called 
Rdkshasas and Mlecchas and that they stopped the ceremonies at Kiddhpur north of 
Anahiiaviida seems rather to point to a foreign invasion from the north than • to a 
local uprising of hill tribes. Though no Musalman invasion of Gujariit during the 
reign of Hddhardja is recorded a Jesalmir legend (Forbes’ Ba's MMa, 1. 175) tells how 
Lanja Bijirao the Bhatti prince who married Siddhar^ja^s daughter was hailed by his 
mother-in-law as the bulwark of Anahiiaviida against the power of the king who grows 
too strong. This king may be BMialim the Indian viceroy of the Ghaznavid Bahr^m Sh^h 
(a.b. 1116 - 1157). BMialim (Elliot, 11. 279 ; Bnggs’ Ferista, 1. 151) collected an army of 
Arabs, Persians, Afgba^ns, and Kbiljis, repaired the fort of Nagor in the province of 
BewMik, and committed great devastations in the territories of the independent Indian 
rulers. He threw of allegiance to Ghazni and advancing to meet Bahrdm Bli^h near 
Multiln was defeated and slain. Except that they were northerners and that Bilhalim’s 
is the only known invasion from the north during t'iddharaja’s reign nothing has been 
found connecting Barbar and Bdbalim. At the same time that the Barbar or Var-Var of 
the Gujarilt ivTiters may have been non-Hindu mercenaries from the north-west frontier 
whom Biddlianlja admitted as Hindu subjects is made not unlikely by two incidents 
preserved by the Muhammadan historians. The Tarikh-i-Sor4th (Bayley'*s Gujarat, 35 
!Note *) tells how in a,d. 1178 from the defeated army of Bhahdb-ud-din Ghori the Turkish 
Afghan and Moghal Avomeii were distributed tbe higher class to high caste and the 
commoner to low caste Hindus. Similarly how the better class of male captives were 
ad mitted among Oliakaval and Wadhal Rajputs and the lower among Khilnts, Kolis, 
Bilhrias, and Mers. Again about thirty years later (a.d. 1210) when his Turk 
mereeuiiries, who were not converted to Ishlm, revolted against Bhamsu-ud-din Altamsh 
they seized Delhi and built Hindu temples (Elliot, 11.237-239). These cases seem to 
make it likely that among Bahalim’s mercenaries were some un-lslamised Xorth 
Indian Var-Vars and that they were admitted into Hinduism by Siddhardja and as the 
story states served him as other Rajputs. Some of the new-comers as noted above seem 
to have merged into the Kathis. Others founded or joined the Babarifts who give their 
name to BabarhlvMa a small division in the south of Kdthidvilda. Though the tribe is 
now small the 72 divisions of the Bttbarids show that they were once important. One 
of their leading divisions preserves the early form Var (Kdthiawdr Gazetteer, 132- 133) 
and supports their separate northern origin, which is forgotten in the local stories that 
they are descended from Jetvas and Ahirs and have a Brilhman element in their 
ancestry. (Tod’s Western India, 413 ; KathUw^ir Gazetteer, 132-123.J Of the Var- 
Vars in their old seats a somewhat doxibtful trace remains in the Barbaris a tribe of 
Hazdr^hs near Herat (Bellew in Imp. and As. Quar. Review Oct, 1891 page 32S) and in 
the Panjdh (Iblxjtson’s Census, 538) Bhdbras a class of Fanj^b Jains, 
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whose head-quarters were at Jun^gadh. According to the Prabandha- 
chiut^maui Siddhardja went in person to subdue Noghan or Navaghani 
the Alnr ruler o£ Sur^shtra; he came to Vardhamanapup that is 
Vadhvan and from Vadhvfc attacked and slew Noghan. Jinaprabha- 
suri the author of the Tirthakalpa says of Girnar that Jayasimha 
killed the king named Khengar and made one Sajjana his viceroy in 
Surashtra. So many traditions remain regarding wars with Khengar 
that it seems probable that Siddhar^ja led separate expeditions against 
more than one king of that name. According to tradition the origin 
of the war with Khengar was a woman named Ranakadevi whom 
Khengara had married. Ranakadevi was the daughter of a potter of 
Majevadi village about nine miles north of Jun^gadh, so famous for her 
beauty that Siddhardja determined to marry her. Meanwhile she had 
accepted an offer from Khengar whose subject she was and had married 
him. Siddhardja enraged at her marriage advanced against Khengar, 
took him prisoner, and annexed Sorath. That Khengar^s kingdom was 
annexed and Sajjana, mentioned by Jinaprabhasuri, was appointed 
Viceroy is proved by a Girndr inscription dated A.n. 1120 (S. 1176), 

An era called the Simha Samvatsara connected with the name of 
Jayasimha and beginning with a.d, 1113-1114 (S. 1169-70), occurs in 
several inscriptions found about Prabh^sa and South K^thiavada. This 
era was probably started in that year in honour of this conquest of Khen- 
gar and Sorath.?- The earliest known mention of the Simha Samvatsara 
era occurs in a step-well at Mongrel called the Sodhali V ^ v. The inscrip- 
tion is of the time of Kum^rapdla and mentions Sahajiga. the father of 
Miilaka the grantor as a member of the bodyguard of the Ghd,lukyas. 
The inscription states that Sahajiga had several sons able to protect 
Saur^shtra, one of whom was Somaraja who buiR the temple of 
Sahajigesvara, in the enclosure of the Somanatha temple at Prabh^sa ; 
another was Mulaka the ndyaka of Surashtra, who is recorded to 
have made grants for the worship of the god by establishing cesses 
in Mangalapura or Mangrol and other places. The inscription is 
dated a. n. 1146 (Monday the 13th of the dark half of Asvin 
Vikrama S. 1202 and Simha S. 32). This inscription supports the 
view that the Simha era was established by Jayasiinha, since if the 
era belonged to some other local chief, no Chalnkya viceroy would 
adopt it. The Simha era appears to have been kept up in Gujarat so 
long as Anahilapura rule lasted. The well known Veraval inscription 
of the time of Arjunadeva is dated Hijri 662, Vikrama S. 1320, 
Valablii S. 945, Simha S. 151, Sunday the 13tli of Ashadlia Vadi. 
This inscription shows that the Simha era was in use for a century and 
a half during the sovereignty of Anahilavada in Surashtra, 

Regarding Sajjana Siddhar^ja^s first viceroy in Surashtra, the 
Prabandhachintamani says that finding him worthy the king appointed 
Sajjana the dai/i4ddhipati of Sur^shtrade^a. Without consulting his 
master Sajjana spent three years' revenue in building a^stone temple of 


^ Abtayatilaka Gaiii who revised and completed the Bvyis'raya in Vikrama S. 1312 
(A.i>.125e) says, in his twentieth Sarga, that a new era was started by Knmirap^la. 
This would seem to refer to the Siipha era. 
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Nemindtlia on Girnar instead of a wooden temple wliicli he removed. In 
the fourth year the king sent four officers to bring Saj jana to Anahilav^da. 
The king called on Saj jana to pay the revenues of the past three years. 
In reply Saj jana asked whether the king would prefer the revenue in cash 
or the merit which had accrued from spending the revenne in building 
the temple* Preferring the merit the king sanctioned the spending 
of the revenues on the Tirtha and Sajjana was reappointed 
governor of Sorath/- This stone temple of Sajjana would seem to 
be the present temple of Neminatha^ though many alterations have 
been made in consequence of Muhammadan sacrilege and a modern 
enclosure has been added. The inscription of Sajjana which is 
dated a.d. 1120 (S. 1176) is on the inside to the right in passing to 
the small south gate. It contains little but the mention of the 
SMhu who was Sajjana’s constant adviser* On his return from a 
second pilgrimage to Somandtha Siddhar^ja who was encamped 
near Eaivataka that is Girndr expressed a wish to see Sajjnna's 
temple* But the Brdhmans envious of the Jains persuaded the king 
that as Girn^r l^ras shaped like a ling it would be sacrilege to climb 
it. Siddhar^ja sm^eted this objection and worshipped at the foot 
of the mountain. J?rom Girndr he went to ^atrunjaya. Here too 
Brahmans with drawn swords tried to prevent the king ascending 
the hill Siddharaja went in disguise at night, worshipped the 
Jain god Adis'vara with Ganges watei% and granted the god twelve 
neighbouring villages. On the hill he saw so luxuriant a growth 
of the sallahi a plant dear to elephants, that he proposed to make 
the hill a bre eding place for elephants a second Vindhya. He was 
reminded what ^amage wild elephants would cause to the holy 
place and for thi^Veason abandoned his plan. 

SiddharSja’s second and greater war was w^ith Malwa. The 
cotemporary kings of Mdlwa were the Paramdra ruler Naravarman 
who flourished from A.n. 1104 to 1133 (S* 1 160- 1189) and his son 
and successor Yas'ovarman who ruled up to a.I). 1143 (S. 1199) 
the. year of Siddharaja’s death As the names of both these kings 
occur in diflerent accounts of this war, and, as the war is said to 
have lasted twelve years, it seems that fighting began in the tiine 
of Naravarman and that Siddharaja^s final victory was gained 
in the time of Yafovarman in Siddhardja^s old age about a.d. 1 134 
(S. 1190). This view is supported by the local story that his 
expedition against Yasovarmau was undertaken w^hile Siddharaja 
was building the Sahasralinga lake and other religious works. 
It is noti known how the war arose but the statement of the 
Prabandha#int4mani that Siddharaja vowed to make a scabbard 
of Yasovarman's skin seems to show that Siddharaja received grave 
provocation. Siddharaja is said to have left the building of the 
Sahasralinga lake to the masons and architects and himself to have 


^ The Kum;^rap^laellaa^lta states tliat Sajjana died l)e£ore tlie temple was finished, 
and that the temple was completed by liis son Para^utitma, After tim temple was 
. finished Siddhai*4Ja is said to have come to Soman^tha and asked Parn^uriima for the 
reventies of Sorath. on seeing the temple on Gfirndr he was greatly pleased, and c* 
folding that it was fr '^1 Karim- vihslra after his father he sanctioned the outlay on th^'" 
temple. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
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Chapter II* started for Malwa. The war dragged on and there seemed little 

hope of victory when news reached Siddhardja that the three south 
Ohaulttkyas, gates of Dhara could be forced. With the help of an elephant an 

A.D. 961 - 1242. entrance was effected. Yasovarman was captured and bound with 

Siddhar^ja six ropes, and^ with Ms captured enemy as his banner of victory, 

Siddhar^ja returned to Anahilapura. He remembered his vow, but 
being prevented from carrying it out, he took a little of Yasovar- 
man"s skin and adding other skin to it made a scabbard. The 
captured king was thenceforward kept in a cage. It was this com- 
plete conquest and annexation of M^lwa that made Si ddharaja assume 
the style of Avantin^tha ^ Lord of A vanti/ which is mentioned as 
his hmida or title in most of the Chaulukya copperplates.-^ Mdlwa 
henceforward remained subject to Auahilav^da. On the return 
from Mdlwa an army of Bhils who tried to block the way were 
attacked by the minister Silntu and put to flight. 

Siddhardja’s next recorded war is with king Madanavarman the 
Chandela king of Mahobaka the modern Mahoba in Bundelkhand. 
Madanavarman, of whom General Cunningham h.ii:53 found numer- 
ous inscriptions dating from a.O. 1130 to 1164 (S."1186-1220)/ was 
one of the most famous kings of the Chandela dynasty. An 
inscription of one of his successors in Kdlanjar fort records that 
Madanavarman ^ in an instant defeated the king of Gurjjara, as 
Krishna in former times defeated Kamsa,^ a statement which agrees 
with the Gujarat accounts of the war between him and Jayasimha, 
In this conflict the Gujarat accounts do not seem io show that 
Siddharaja gained any great victory ; he seems to have been content- 
ed with a money present. The Kirtikaumudi stat'^ithat the king of 
Mahobaka honoured Siddharajaas his guest and paid 4fine and tribute 
by way of hospitality. The account in the Kumdrap^lacharita 
suggests that SiddhaiAja was compelled to come to terms and make 
peace. According to the Kirtikaumudi, and this seems likely, 
fcJiddharaja went from Dhar^ to Kdlanjara. The account in the 
Prabandhachintamani is very confused. According to the Kumd- 
rapdlacharita, on Siddhardja’s way back from Dh£r^ at his camp 
near Patan a bard came to the court and said to the king that his 
court wms as wonderful as the court of Madanavarman. The bard 
said that Madanavarman was the king of the city of Mahobaka 
and most clever, wise, liberal, and pleasure-loving. The king sent 
a courtier to test the truth of the bard’s statem^ent. The courtier 
returned after six months declaring that the bard’k-account was in 
no way exaggerated. Hearing this Siddharaja at once started 
against Mahoteka and encamping within sixteen miles of the 
city sent his minister to summon Madanavarman to surrender. 
Madanavarman who was enjoying himself took little notice of 
the minister. This king, he said, is the same who had to fight 
twelve years with Dhara *, if, as is probable, since he is a kabddi or 
wild king, he wants money, pay him what he wants. The money 



^ Ind.Anti. YI. 194i. Dr. BiiHer (Ditto) takes Avantinjltli^ io mean Skldkariila’s 
opponent the king of Mdlwa and not, Siddhardja himself, ' ^ 

^ Archeological Surrey Beport, XXI. 86. ^ Jour, B, \§oc. (1848), 319 
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was paid. But Siddhar^ja was so struck with Madanavarman’s 
indifference that he would not leave until he had seen him, 
Madanavarman agreed to receive him, Siddhanlja went' with a 
large bodyguard to the royal garden which contained a palace and 
enclosed pleasure-house and was guarded by troops. Only four of 
Siddharaja's guards were allowed to enter. With these four men 
Siddhardja went in, was shown the palace garden and pleasure- 
houses by Madanavarman, was treated with great hospitality, and 
on his return to Patan was given a guard of 120 men. 

The Dvyas'raya says that after his conquest of Ujjain Siddhardja 
seized and imprisoned the king of a neighbouring country named 
Sim. We have no other information on this point. 

The Dohad inscription dated A.D. 1 140 mentions the destruction of 
Sindhur^ja that is the king of Sindh and other kings. The Ki^ti- 
kaumudi also mentions the binding of the lord of Sinclhu. Nothing 
is known regarding the Sindh war. The Kirtikaumudi mentions 
that after a war with Arnor^ja king of Sdmbhar Siddharaja gave 
his daughter to Arnordja. This seems to be a mistake as the war 
and alliance with Arnoraja belong to Kumarapdla^s reign, 

Siddharaja, who like his ancestors was a ^aiva, showed his zeal 
for the faith by constructing the two grandest works in Gujardt the 
Budramahdlaya at Siddhpur and the Sahasralihga lake at Patan, 
The Jain chroniclers always try to show that Siddharaja was favour- ^ 
ably inclined to Jainism. But several of his acts go against this 
claim and some even show a dislike of the Jains. It is true that the 
Jain sage Hem^cMrya Jived with the king, but the king honoured 
him as a scholar father than as a Jain. On the occasion of the 
pilgrimage to Soman4tha the king offered Hem^ch4rya a palanquin, 
and, as he would not accept the offer but kept on walking, the king 
blamed him calling him a learned fool with no worldly wisdom. 
Again on one occasion while returning from Miilwa Siddharaja 
encamped at a place called Shinagara, where the people had decorat- 
ed their temples with banners in honour of the king. Finding a 
banner floating over a Jain temple the king asked in anger who 
had placed it there, as he had forbidden the use of banners on Jain 
shrines and temples in Gujarat. On being told that it was a very old 
shrine dating from the time of Bharata, the king ordered that at the 
end of a year the banner might be replaced. This shows the reverse 
of a leaning to Jainism. Similarly, according to the Prabandha- 
chintdmaiii, Hemdeh4rya never dared to speak to the king in favour 
of Jainism but used to say that all religions were good. This 
statement is supported by the fact that the opening verses of all 
works written by Hem^chdrya in the time of SiddharSja contain 
no special praise of Jain deities. 

So great is Siddhar4ja^s fame as a builder that almost every old 
work in Gujardt is ascribed to him. Tradition gives him the credit 
of the Dabhoi fort which is of the time of the Vdgheld, king" 
Viradhavala, A.n. 1220- 1260. The Prabandhachintamani gives tins 
old verse regarding Siddhardja^s public works : ‘ No one^ makes a 
great temple (Rudramahdlaya), a great pilgrimage (to Soman^itha), 
a great Asthim '(darbdr hall), ^ or „>■ great lake (Sahasralihga) 
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such as Siddhanya made/ ^ Of these the Rndramahalaya, though 
very little is left, from its size and the beauty of its carving, must 
have been a magnificent work the grandest specimen of the architec- 
ture of the Solanki period. The remains of the Sahasralihga lake 
at Auahilapura show that it must have been a work of surprising 
size and richness well deserving its title of or great lake. 

Numerous other public works are ascribed to Siddhar^ja." 

At this period it seems that the kings of Gujardt Sambhar and 
other districts, seeing the great reputation which his literary 
tastes had gained for Bhoja of Dhdr^ used all to keep Pandits, 
Certain carvings on the pillars of a mosque at the south-west of the 
modern town of Dhdra show that the building almost as it stands 
was the Sanskrit school founded by Bhoja. The carvings in 
qii#tion are beautifully cut Sanskrit grammar tables. Other 
inscriptions in praise of Naravarman show that Bhoja's successors 
continued to maintain the institution. In the floor of the mosque 
are many large shining slabs of black marble, the largest as much 
as seven feet long, all of them covered with inscriptions so badly 
mutilated that nothing can be made out of them except that they 
were Sanskrit and Prakrit verses in honour of some prince. On a 
rough estimate the slabs contain as many as 4000 verses.^ Accord- 
ing to the old saying any one who drank of the Saras vati well in 
Dhard became a scholar. Sarasvatfs w^ell still exists near the 
mosque. Its water is good and it is still known as Akkal-kui or 
the Well of Talent. As in Dh‘Srd, so in Ajmir the Arh^i-dinkA 
Jhopda mosque is an old Sanskrit school, recent excavations having 
brought to light slabs with entire dramas carved bn them. So also 
the Gujarat kings had their Pandits and their halls of learning; 
^ripAla, SiddharAja^s poet-laureate, wrote a poetical eologium or 
framsti on the Sahasralinga lake. According to the Prabandha- 
cliintaraani SicklharAja gathered numerous Pandits to examine the 
eulogium. As has already been noticed SiddharAja^s constant 
companion was the great scholar and Jain dohdrya Hemachandra 
also called HemAchArya, who, under the king^s patronage, wu’ote a 
treatise on grammar called Siddhahema, and also the well-known 
DvyAsrayakosha which was intended to teach both grammar and 
the history of the Solankis. Hemachandra came into even greater 


The original verse is 

2' These, as quoted by Rdo S^Jheb Mahipatrdm Ruprdm in his Sadhara Jesangh, are, 
the erection ot charitable feeding-houses every yo^ana or four mil’es, of Oahlioi fort, 
or ^ kimla ov reseiyoir at K^padvanj, of the Mdlavya lake at DhoM, of small temples. 
i Rudramahcllaya, of the Bdui^s step-well, of the Sahasralinga lake, of reservoirs 
at bihor, ot the tort of S^el4, of the Da§asahasra or ten thousand temples, of the Muna 
lake at Virarngiim, of the gadhs or forts of Padharapur Vadhwan Anantapur and 01m- 
feardh^r lake, of the gadhs of Jhinjhiivdda, Virpur, BiiMula, Vasingapura, 
and Ah^n, of the palaces of Kandola and Sihi J agapnra, of the reservoirs of DedMrA 
and Kmtti-atamhha and of Jitpur-Anantpura. It is doubtful how many of these were 
actually biddharija's works. 

^ ^ Pi*6served- slabs was sent by Sir John Malcolm when Resident of 

Mdlwa to the Museum of the B. A, S., where it still lies. It has verses in twelfth 
century 1 rakiit ui honour of la king, biit^nothing historical can be made out of it. 
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prominence in the time of Kumd-rapala^ when he wrote several 
further works and became closely connected with the state religion. 
Several stories remain of Siddhardja assembling poets, and holding 
literary and poetic discussions. 

Record is preserved of a sahha or assembly called by the king to 
hear discussions between a ^vetdmbara Jaina dcharya named 
Bhattaraka Devasuri and a Digambara Jaina dchirya named 
Kumudachandra who had come from the Karnd-tak. Devasuri who 
was living and preaching in the Jain temple of Arishtanemi at 
Karnavati/ that is the modern Ahmaddbd^d^ was there visited by 
Kumudachandra. Devasuri treated his visitor with little respect 
telling him to go to Patan and he would follow and hold a religious 
discussion or vdda, Kumudachandra being a Digambara or sky clad 
Jaina went naked to Patan and Siddhar^ja honoured him because 
he came from his mother's country. Siddhardja asked Hemachandra 
to hold a discussion with Kumudachandra and Hemachandra recom- 
mended that Devasdri should be invited as a worthy disputant. At 
a discussion held before a meeting called by the king Kumudachandra 
was vanquished, probably because the first principle of his Digam- 
bara faith that no woman can attain nirvana^ was insulting to the 
queen-mother, and the second that no clothes-wearing Jain can gain 
mukti or absorption, was an insult to the Jain ministers. The 
assembly, like Brahrnanical sahhds at the present day, appears to 
have declined into noise and Siddhar^ja had to interfere and keep 
order. Devasuri was complimented by the king and taken by one 
Ahada with great honour to his newly built Jaina temple.^ 

In spite of prayers to Somanatha, of incantations, and of gifts to 
Brd,hmans, Siddhar^ja Jayasimha had no son. The throne passed into 
the line of Tribhuvanap^la the great-grandson of Bhimadeva I. (a.d. 
1074-62)who was ruling as a feudatory of Siddharaja at his ancestral 
appanage of Dahithall. Tribhuvanapala's pedigree is Bhimadeva I. ; 
his son Kshemar^ja by Bakuladevi a concubine ; his son Harip^la ; 
his son Tribhuvanapala. By his queen Kdsmiradevi Tribhuvanapala 
had three sons Mahipala, Kirttipala, and Kumarapala, and two 
daughters Premaladevi and Devaladevi. Premaladevi was married 
to one of Siddhardja's nobles a cavalry general named Kanhada or 
Kxishnadeva: Devaladevi was married to ArnoiAja® or Anardja 


5 See above page 170. 

2 DevasiSri was born ia S. 1134 (a.d, 107S), took dihsM in S. 1152 (a.d, 1096), 
became a Suri in S, 1174 (a.d. 1118 j, and died on a Thursday in the dark half of 
Sr4vaiia S. 1226 (a.d. Il70). His famous disciple Hemachandra was born on the 
fullmoon of Kslrtika S. 1145 (a.d. 1089), became an ascetic in S. 1150 {a.d. 1094), 
and died in S. 1229 (a.d. 1173)* 

® The Prakrit local name was Ano, of which the Sanskritised forms would appear 
to he Arno, Arnava, A^'n^ka, and A'nalla as given in the Hammiramah4kavya. The 
genealogy of these kings of S'Akambhari or Siimhhar is not settled. The Hadol copper^ 
plate dated Samvat 1218 gives the name of its royal grantor as Alan and of Alan’s 
father as Maharaja (Tod’s Eaj^sthan, I. 804), the latter apparently a mistake for 
Anar^ja which is * the name given in the Dvyl^raya. Alan’s date being V. 1218, the 
date of his father A’na would fit in wejl with the early part of Kumslraptl-la’s reign. The 
order of the two names Alhana and Analla in the Hammiramahdkctvya would seem to 
be mistalseii and ought to- be reversed. 
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king of Sakambhari or Simbliar, the Analladeva of the Hammira- 
inaMkd,vya, Kum^rapala-hiixiself was married by his father to one 
Bhupfladevi. According to the Dvyisxdjeb, Tribhuvanapala was on 
good terms with Siddhardja serving him and going with him to 
war. The Kumarapdlacharita also states that Kumarap^la used 
to attend the court of Siddhairija But from the time he came to 
feel that he would have no son and that the bastard Kumarap^la 
would succeed him Siddhar^ja became embittered against Kumara- 
pala. According to the Jain chronicles Siddharaja was told by the 
god Somandtha, by the sage Hemachandra^ by the goddess Ambikd 
of Kodindr/ and by astrologers that he would have no son and 
that Kumarap^la would be his successor. According to the 
Kumd,rapalacharita so bitter did his hate grow that Siddharaja 
planned the death of Tribhuvanapala and his family including 
Kiimdrapdla. Tribhuvanapala was murdered but Eumdrapala 
escaped. Grieved at this proof of the king’s hatred Kumarapdia 
consulted bis brotherdn-law Krishnadeva who advised him to 
leave his family at Dahithali and go into exile promising to keep 
him informed of what went on at Anahilapura. Kum^rapala left 
in the disguise i^f s^jatadhari or recluse and escaped the assassins 
whom the king had ordered to slay him. After some time Kumara-* 
pdla returned and in spite of his disguise was recognized by the 
guards. They informed the king who invited all the ascetics in the 
city to a dinner. Kum^rap^la came bub noticing that the king 
recognized him in spite of his disguise, he fled. The king sent a 
trusted officer with a small force in pursuit. Kum^rapd,Ia persuaded 
some husbandmen, the chief of whom was Bhimasimha, to hide him 
in a heap of thorns. The pursuers failing to find him returned. At 
night Kumarapala was let out bleeding from the thorns, and promised 
the husbandmen that the day would come when their help would 
be rewarded. He then shaved his topknot or jatci and while 
travelling met with a lady named Devarii of Udambara village 
who pitying him took him into her chariot and gave him food. 
Kumarapala promised to regard her as a sister. He then came to 
Dahithali where the royal troops had already arrived. Siddharaja 
sent an army which invested the village leaving Kumarapala without 
means of escape. He went to a potter named Sajjana or Alihga 
who hid him in the flues of his brick-kiln throwing hay over him. 
The troops searched the village, failed to find Kumdrap^la, and 
retired; The potter then helped Kum4rap41a from his hiding place 
and fed him. A former friend named Bosari joined Kumarapala 
and they went away together Kumarapala commending his family 
to the care of Sajjana. On the first day they had no food. Next 
day Bosari went to beg and they together ate the food given to 
Bosari in a monastery or math where they slept. In time they 
came to Cambay where they called upon Hemacharya and asked 
him their future. Hemdchdrya knew and recognized Kumdrapdla. 
Kumdrapdla asked when fate would bless him. Before Hemachdrya 


^ Kodindr is a town in territory in Sontli Kdteiavdda. This temple o£ 

AmHkd is noticed as a. place oi.Jain, pilgrimago by the sage Jinaprahhasdri in his 
Tirthaktilpa and was a well-known Jain shrine during the Anahilavada period,. 
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could reply Udayana^ one of the king’s ministers, came. Hem^« 
chary a vsaid to IJdayana, ^ This is Kumdrap^la who shall shortly 
be your king.’ Hem^chdrya also gave Kumdrapala a writing 
stating that he would succeed to the throne. Kumarapdla acknow- 
ledged his obligations to Hemacharya and promised to follow his 
advice. Udayana took him to his house and gave him food and 
clothes. Siddhardja came to know of this and sent his soldiers 
who began to search. Kumdrapdla returned to Hemdchdrya 
who hid him in a cellar covering its door with manuscripts and 
palm leaves. The soldiers came but failed to search under the manu- 
scripts and returned. Kumdrapala acknowledged his obligations to 
Heriuicharya and said he owed him two great debts one for telling 
him the day on which he would come to the throne ; the other for 
saving his life. Kumtop^la left Cambay at midnight, the minister 
Udayana supplying him with provisions. From Cambay he went 
to Vatapadrapura probably Baroda, where feeling hungry he 
entered the shop of a Vania named Katuka and asked for parched 
gram. The Vdnia gave the gram and seeing that Kurnax^apala had 
no money accepted his promise of future payment. From Baroda 
he came to Bhrigukachh or Broach where he saw a soothsayer and 
asked him his future. The soothsayer, seeing the bkd hali-devi 
perched on the temple flagstaff, said ‘ You will shortly be king.'^ 
Kumdrapala shaved his matted hair and went from Broach to 
Ujjain where he met his family. But as here too the royal troops 
followed him he fled to Kolhapura where he came across a Yogi 
who foretold his succession to a throne and gave him two spells 
or mantras. From Kolhapura Kumarap^la went to Kdnchi or 
Conjeveram and from there to the city of Kalamhapattana.^ 
The king of Kalambapattana Pratdpasimha received him like an 
elder brother and brought him into his city, built a temple of 
Sivananda Kumarapalesvara in his honour, and even issued a 
coin called a Kumdrapdla, From Kdlambapattaiia Kum^rapdla 
went to Chitrakiita or Chitor and from there to Ujjain whence he 
took his family to Siddhapura going on alone to Auahilapura to see 
his brother-in-law Krishiiadeva. According to the Vicharas'reni 
§iddharaja died soon after in A.D. 1143 on the 3rd of K^rttika 
Suddha Sam vat 1199. 

In the dissensions that followed the king’s death Kumdrapala’s 
interests were well served by his brother-in-law Krishnadeva. 
'Eventually the names of three candidates, Kumarapala and two 
others, were laid before the state nobles sitting in council to deter- 
mine who should be king. Of the three candidates the two others 
were found wanting, and Kumd,rapdla was chosen and installed 
according to the Vichdrasreni on the 4th of M^rgaslrsha Suddha 
and according to the Kumdrapalaprabandha on the 4th of Marga- 
Mrsha Vadhya. At the time of his succession, according to fiie 
Prabandhachintdmani and the Kumdrapdlaprabandha, Kumdrapdla 
was about fifty years of age. 


^ The Knmirap^laprabantk has Kelambapattana and Koioimbapattana probably 
f Kolam or Qnilon* ’ " , • 
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On his accession Kum^rap^la installed his wife Bhopaladevi his 
anointed queen or pattardni ; appointed Udayana who had 
befriended him at Cambay minister ; Bdhada or Vagbhata son of 
Udayana^ chief councillor or mahdmdtya ; and Alihga second coun- 
cillor or mahdpradhdna. Ahada or Arabhatta, apparently another 
son of Udayana, did not acknowledge Kurn^rapd,la and went over 
to Arnordja Andka or Ano king of Sapddalaksha or the Sambhar 
territory who is probably the same as the Analladeva of the 
Hammiramalnik^vya.^ 

The potter Sajjana was rewarded with a grant of seven hundred 
villages near Chitrakiita or Chitoda fort in Rd.jputd.na, and the 
author of the Prabandhachintdmani notices that in his time the 
descendants of the potter ashamed of their origin called themselves 
descendants of Sagara. Bhimasimha who 'hid Kumdrapdla in the 
thorns was appointed head of the bodyguard ; Devasri made the 
sister s mark on the royal forehead at the time of Kumdrapdla^s 
installation and was granted the village of Devayo ; ^ and Katuka 
the Vdnia of Baroda, who had given Kumdrapdla parched gram 
was granted the village of Vatapadra or Baroda. Bosari Kumdra- 
pdla’s chief companion was given Ldtamandala, which seems to 
mean that he was appointed viceroy of Ldta or South Q-ujardt. 

Kanhada or KrishnadevaKumdrapdla^s brother-in-law and adviser 
overvaluing his great services became arrogant and disobedient 
insulting the king in open court. As remonstrance was of no avail 
the king had Krishnadeva waylaid and beaten by a band of athletes 
and taken almost dying to his wife the king's sister. Prom this 
time all the state officers were careful to show ready obedience. 

The old ministry saw that under so capable and well served a 
ruler their power was gone. They accordingly planned to slay the 
king and place their own nominee on the throne. The king heard 
of the plot : secured the assassins : and employed them in murder- 
ing the conspirators. According to the Prabandhaehintdmani, 
Ahada or Arabhat^ who had gone over to the Si^mbhar king and 
was in charge of the SAmbhar infantry, bribed the local nobles as 
a preliminary to a war which he had planned against Kumd.rap^la. 
He so far succeeded as to bring A'na or Andka the S^mbhar king 
with the whole of his army to the borders of Gujarat to fight 
Kumdrapala.^ Kumdrapdla went to meet Anaka. But, in conse- 
quence of intrigues, in the battle that followed the Gujardt army 
did not obey orders. Kum^rapala advanced in front on an elephant, 
and Bdiada trying to climb on Kumarapala's elephant was thrown 
to the ground and slain. Andka was also pierced with arrows and 
the Sd-mbhar army was defeated and plundered of its horses.* 


^The Kumdrapdlaprabanda says that Udayana was appointed minister and 
Ydgbliata general. Solid the youngest son of Udayana did not take part in politics. 

® Kirtane's HamimramahdkaTya, 13, 

^ Bhavalakka or Dhoslkd according to the Kumdrapdlaprahanda. 

^ According to the Kumdrapdlacharita Kumdrapdla’s sister who was married to 
A'na haying heard her husband speak slightingly of the kings of Gnjardt took offence, 
resented the language, and bandied words with her husband who beat her. Bhe came 
to her brother and incited him to make an expedition against her husband. 
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The bvy^sraya, probably by the aid of the author^s imagination, 
gives a fuller account of this war. One fact of importance recorded 
in the Dvyasraya is that Anaka though defeated was not slain, and, 
to bring hostilities to an end, gave his daughter Jalhand toKumfea- 
p^la in marriage. The Kumarapdlacharita calls the Sambhar 
king Arnoraja and says that it was Kumdrap^la who invaded the 
Sd,mbhar territory. According to this account Kum^rap^la went 
to Ohandr^vati near Abu and taking its Paramd,ra king Vikraraa" 
simha with him inarched to ^^kambharior Sdmbhar and fought Arno- 
rdja who was defeated but not killed. Kum^rap^la threatened to cut 
out Arnordja^s tongue but let him go on condition that his people 
wore a headdress with a tongue on each side. Arnordja is vsaid 
to have been confined in a cage for three day.s and then reinstalled 
as Kumd,rapdla^s feudatory. Vikramasimhaof Ohandr^vati, who in 
the battle had jsided with Arnoraja, was punished by being disgraced 
before the assembled seventy-two feudatories at Ayahilav^da and 
was sent to prison, his throne being given to his nephew Yasodha- 
vala. After his victory over Arnoraja Kum^rapd^la fought, defeated, 
and, according to the Kirtikaumudl, beheaded BalMla king of 
Mdlwa who had invaded Gujard-t. The result of this contest seems 
to have been to reduce Mdlwa to its former position of dependence 
on the Anahilavdda kings. More than one iniscription of Kumdra- 
pdla^s found in the temple of Udaydditya as far north as Udaya- 
pura near Bhilsa shows that he conquered the whole of Mdlwa, as 
the inscriptions are recorded by one who calls himself Kumdrapdla's 
general or da7^4(^ndyaka. 

Another of Kumarapdla^s recorded victories is over Mallikdrjuna 
said to be king of the Konkan who we know from published lists 
of the North Konkan S'ildhdras flourished about a. d. 1160, The 
author of the Prabandhachintdmani says this war arose from a 
bard of king Mallikdrjuna speaking of him before king Kumdrapdla 
m Rdjajpitdmaha or grandfather of kings.*** Kumdrapdla annoyed 
at so arrogant a title looked around. Ambada,^ one of the sons of 
TJdayana, divining the king’s meaning, raised his folded hands to 
his forehead and expressed his readiness to fight Mallikdrjuna. 
The king sent him with an army which marched to the Konkan 
without halting. At the crossing of the Kaldvini^ it was met and 
defeated by Mallikdrjuna. Ambadd returned in disgrace and 
shrouding himself his umbrella and his tents in crape retreated to 
“Anahilavdda. The king finding Ambada though humiliated ready to 
make a second venture gave him a larger and better appointed force. 
With this army Ambadd again started for the Konkan, crossed 
theJialdvini, attacked Mallikdrjuna, and in a hand-to-hand fight 
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Chaulukvas, 
A.r). 961 - 1242. 

Kumdrapdla, 
A.D, 1143 * 1174. 


1 The Dvyd^raya does uot say that Kumdrapdla’s sister was married to A'na. 

2 This was a common title of the Sildhdra kings. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, 
.XIII. 437 note 1. 

3 Ambada is his propername. It is found Sanskritised into Amrabhata and 
Ambaka. 

^ This is the Edverf river which flows through Ghikhli and Balsdr. The name in 
the text is very like Earabend the name of the same river in the Edsik cave inscrip- 
tions (Bom. Gaz. XVI. 571) Ealavini and Karabend being Sanskritised forms of the 
original Edveri. Perhaps the Eaveri is the Akabaron of the Periplus (a,j>, 247). 

' B '1307-24 
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Chapter II- climbed his elephant and cut off his head. This head cased in gold 
with other trophies of the war he presented to the king on his 
Chauluktas, triumphant return to Ai^ahilapura. The king was greatly pleased 

A.B. 9&1-1242. and gave Ambadd the title of Rdja'pitdmaha^ Of this Mallikdr- 

KumArap^la, juxia two stone inscriptions have been found one at Chiplun d^ated 

A.B. 114S-1174. ^ ^ (Sfaka 1078) the other at Bassein dated A.B. 1160 (Saka 

1082)* If the story that Mallikarjuna was slain is true the war 
must have taken place during the two years between A.D, 1160 
and 1162 (Saka 1082, 1084) which latter is the earliest known 
date of Mallikdrjuna’s successor Apardditya. 

The Kumarapalacharita also records a war between Kumdrapala 
and Samara king of Surashtra or south Kathidvada, the Gujardt 
army being commanded by Kumdrapala^s minister XJdayana. The 
Pi'abandhachintdmaoi gives Sausara as the name of the Surdsh^ra 
king^ : possibly he was some Gohilvdd Mehr chief. XJdayana came 
with the army to Vadhwdn,and letting it advance went toPalitdna. 
While he was ‘Worshipping at Pdlitana, a mouse carried away the 
burning wick of the lamp. Reflecting on the risk of fire in a wooden 
temple XJdayana determined to rebuild the temple of stone. In the 
fight with Sausara the Gujardt army was defeated and XJdayana 
was mortally wounded.^ Before XJdayana died he told his sons 
that he h,ad meant to repair the temple of Adis vara on S^atrunjaya 
and the Sakunikd Vihdra at Broach and also to build steps up the 
west face of Girndr. His sons Bdhada and Ambadd promised to 
repair the two shrines. Subsequently both shrines were restored, 
Kumdrapala and Hemdchdrya and the council of Anahilapura 
attending at the installation of Suvrittinatha in the S^akunikd 
Vihara. The Girndr steps were also cut, according to more than 
one inscription in a.b. 1166 (S, 1222).^ This war and XJdayana's 
death must have occurred about a.b. 1149 (S. 1205) as the temple 
of Adndfcha was finished in a.b. 1156-57 (S. 1211). Bahada also 
established near Satrunjaya a town called Bahadapura and adorned 
it with a temple called Tribhuvanapalavasati.^ After the fight 
with Sausara Kumarapdla was threatened with another war by 
Karna“ king of Ddhala or Chedi. Spies informed the king of the 

1 Sausara or Silsar seems tlie original form from whicli Samara was Sanslcntised. 
S4sar corresponds with the Mehr name ChAchar. 

2 The KiimArjipAlacharita says that Samara was defeated and his son placed on the 
throne. 

® The translation of the inscription runs : Steps made hy the venerable A'mbaka, 
Samvat 1222. According to the KumdrapAlaprabandha the steps were built at a cost of 
a Ukh of drammas a dramma being of the value of about 5 mnas. According to the 
Prabandachintama^i an earthquake occurred when the king was at GimAr on his way 
to SomanAtha. The old ascent of GirnAr was from the north called ChhatraHld that 
is the umbrella or overhanging rocks, HemAchArya said if two persons went up 
together the ChhatraHld rocks would fall and crush them. So the king ordered 
A'mrabhatta to build steps on the west or JunAgadh face at a cost of 63 ldkh$ of 
drammas. 

The site of BAhadapura seems to be the ruins close to the east of PAlitAna where 
large quantities of conch shell bangles and pieces of brick and tile have been found. 

® This would appear to he the Kalachuri king GayA Kama whose inscription is dated 
902 of the Chedi era that is a.X». 1152. As the earliest known inscription of GayA 
Karna's son Karasimhadeva is dated A.3D. 1137 (Chedi 907) the death of GayA Kama 
falls“between a.b. 1152 and 1157 in the reign of KumArapAla and the story of Ms being 
accidentally strangled may be taiiie. 
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imptodiri^ invasion as he was starting on a pilgrimage to 
Somanafcha. Next day he was relieved from anxiety by the news 
that while sleeping on an elephant at night king Karna^s necklace 
became entangled in the branch of a banyan tree, and the elephant 
suddenly running away, the king was strangled. 

The Prabandhachintamani records an expedition against 
Sambhar which was entrusted to Ohahada a younger brother of 
B^hada. Though Chdhada was known to be extravagant, the 
king liked him, and after giving him advice placed him in command. 
On reaching. Sdmbhar Ohdhada invested the fort of Bdbranagar but 
did not molest the people as on that day 700 brides had to be 
married.^ Next day the fort was entered, the city was plundered, 
and the supremacy of Kumarap^la was proclaimed. This 
Bd,brd,nagar has not been identified. There appears to be some 
confusion and the place may not be in Sambhar but in Bdbaridvada 
in K^thid,vMa, Oh^liada returned triumphant to Patan. The 
king expressed himself pleased but blamed Ohdliada for his lavish 
expenditure and conferred on him the title of Bdja-yharatta^ the 
King-grinder. 

Though the Gujarfi-t chronicles give no further details an 
inscription in the name of Kumarapdia in a temple at Udepur near 
Bhilsa dated a.D. 1166 records that on Monday, Akahaya tritiyd 
the 3rd of VaiMkli Sud (S. 1222), Thakkara Ghahada granted half 
the village of SaugavMa in the Rangd,rika district or hliukti. Just 
below this inscription is a second also bearing the name of 
Kumdrapd^Ia, The year is lost. But the occasion is said to be an 
eclipse on Thursday the 15th of Paush Sudi when a gift was made 
to the god of Udayapura by Yas'odhavala the viceroy of 
KumtopSa.^ - 


^ So many marriages on one day points to the people being either Kadva Kunhis or 
Bharvdds among whom the custom of holding all marriages on the same day still prevails, 
^ The text of the inscription is : 

( 1 ) 

(4) — 

(7) iTfrcr^-— 

(8) p «fncr5iWTO5=5Frra »Fr 

(9) •••i%T%crr 

(10) ‘ • • ■ ' ■ wrf 

(llj ... .. 

' : ■ Lines broken below. ■■■ -. 
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Similar inscriptions of Kumarapd,la^s time and giving his name 
occur near the ruined town of Keradu or Kir^ta-Kdpa near Bdlmer 
in Western Rdjputdna. The inscriptions show that Kum^rapala 
had another’ Amdtpa or minister there, and that the kings of the 
country round Keradu had heen subject to Gujarat since the time 
of Sid&ar^ja Jayasimha. Finally the inscription of Kumirap&la 
found by Colonel Tod in a temple of Brahma on the pinnacle of 
Ohitoda fort^ shows that his conquests extended as far as Mewada. 

According to the Kumdrapd,lachintsimani Kumarap^la married 
one Padmavati of Padmapura. The chronicler describes the city as 
to the west of the Indus. Perhaps the lady belonged to Padmapura 
a large town in Kashmir. Considering his greatness as a king and 
conqueror the historical record of Kumirapala is meagre and 
incomplete. Materials may still come to light which will show his 
power to have been surprisingly widespread. 

Mr. Forbes^ records the following Brd.hmanical tradition of a 
Mewada queen of Kumdrap^la, which has probably been 
intentionally omitted by the Jain chroniclers, 

Kum^rapdla^ says the Brahman tradition^ had wedded a Sisodani 
Rani, a daughter. of the house of Mewada. At the time that the 
' sword went for her the Sisodani heard that the E^ja bad made a 
vow that his wives should receive initiation into the Jain religion at 
Hemdcharya's convent before entering the palace. The Rani 
refused to start for Patan until she was satisfied she would 
not be called on to visit the Achdrya's convent. Jayadeva 
Kumarapdla's household bard became surety and the queen con- 
sented to go to Anahilapura. Several days after her arrival 
Hemacharya said to the Rdja ^ The Sisodani Rani has never come 
to visit me.' Kmndrapdla told her she must go. The Rdni refused 
and fell ill, and the bard's wives went to see her. Hearing her 
story they disguised her as one of themselves and brought her 
privately home to their house. At night the hard dug a hole in the 
wall of the city, and taking the Rani through the hole started 
with her for Mewada. . When Kumdrapdla became aware of the 
RdnPs. flight he set off in pursuit with two thousand horse. He 
came up with the fugitives about fifteen miles from the fort of 
Idar. The bard said to the Rani, * If you can enter Idar you are 
safe, I have two hundred horse with me. As long as a man of 
us remains no one shaiy ay hands on you.^ So saying he turned 
upon his pursuers. But the RfcPs courage failed and she slew 
herself in the carriage. As the fight went on and the pursuers 
forced their way to the carriage, the maids cried ^ Why struggle 
more, the Rani is dead.' Kum^rapdla and his men returned home.® 

The Param^ra chiefs of Ohandrd,vatx near A^bu were also feuda- 
. tories of Kumarapdla. It has been noted that to punish him for 
siding with Arnor^ja of S^mbhar Kumdrap^Ia placed Yikrama 
Simha the Ohandr^vatf chief in confinement and set Vikrama's 


* Anmls of - s MAk (New IditioB), 154. 

154. 
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nephew Yasodhavala on his throne. That Kumarapala conquered 
the chiefs of S^mbhar and Mdlwa is beyond question. Among his 
names is the proud title Avanti-natha Lord of Mdlwa, 

The Kum^rap^laprabandha gives the following limits of 
Kumdrapala’s sway. The Turushkas or Turks on the north ; the 
heavenly Granges on the east ; the Vindbya mountains on the south ; 
the Sindhu river on the west.^ Though in tradition Kumd;ra“ 
pdla’s name does not stand so high as a builder as the name of 
ISiddliar^ja Jayasimha he carried out several important works. 
The chief of these was the restoring and rebuilding of the great 
shrine of Somes' vara or Somanatha Patan. According to the Pra- 
bandhachintamani when Kumarapd^la asked Devasuri the teacher 
of Hemach^rya how best to keep his name remembered Devasuri 
replied : Build a new temple of Somand^tha fit to last an age or 
yuga^ instead of the wooden one which is ruined by the ocean 
billows. Kumarapdla approved and appointed a building committee 
or 'panchalcida headed by a Brdhman named Gan^a Bhava Brihaspati 
the state officer at Somandtha. At the instance of Hemachd^rya 
the king on hearing the foundations were laid vowed Until the 
temple was finished he would keep apart from women and would 
take neither flesh nor wine. In proof of his vow he poured a 
handful of water over Nilakaiitha MahMeva, probably his own 
royal god. After two years the temple was completed and the 
flag hoisted. Hemd-charya advised the king not to break his vow 
, until he had visited the new temple and paid his obeisance to the 
god. The king agreed and went to Somanatha^ Hemach^rya 
preceding him on foot and promising to come to Somanatha after 
visiting Satrunjaya and Girndr. On reaching Somandtha the king 
was received by Ganda-Brihaspati his head local officer and by the 
building committee, and was taken in state through the town. At 
the steps of the temple the king bowed his head to the ground. 
Under the directions of Ganda-Brihaspati he worshipped the god, 
made gifts of elephants and other costly articles including his own 
weight in coin, and returned to Aiiahilapura. 

It is interesting to know that the present battered sea-shore 
temple of Somanatha, whose garbhdgdm or shrine has been turned 
into a mosque and whose spire has been shattered, is the temple of 
whose building and consecration the above details are preserved. 
This is shown by the style of the architecture and sculpture which 
is in complete agreement with the other buildings of the time of 
Kumarapala.^ 


J The text is : ^MpTT 

2 It is also intorestirig, if ttere is a foundation of fact to the tale, that this is the 
temple visited by the Persian poet Sa^i (a.d. 1200-1230) when he saw the ivory idol 
of Somanatha whose arms were raised by a bidden priest pulling a cord. According to 
Sa^di on pretence of conversion he was admitted behind the shrine, discovered the cord- 
puller, threw him into a well, and fled. Compare Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society Bengal 
V 11.-2 pages 886-886. That Saadi ever visited Somandtha is doubtful. Ko ivory 
human image can ever have been the chief object of . worship at Somandtha. 
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Chapter II. Kumdrapdla's temple iseems to have suffered in every subse- 
^ quent Muhammadan invasion, in Alaf Khan's in A.D. 1300, in Mozaf- 

Cha-toukyas, far's in a.d. 1390, in Mahmud Begada's about a.d. 1490, and in 

A,D, 961-1242. Muzaffar* IL's about a,d. 1530. Time after time no sooner had the 

iuvader passed than the work of repair began afresh. One of the 
A,i>. 42-1 7 * notable restorations was by Kheng^r IV. (a.b. 1279 - 1333) a 

Ohudasamd, king of Junagadh who is mentioned in two Girnar 
inscriptions as the repairer of Somandtha after its desecration by 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. The latest sacrilege, including the turning of the 
temple into a mosque, was in the time of the Ahmaddbdd king 
Muzaffar Sh^,h 11 . (a.d. 1511 ^ 1535). Since then no attempt has been 
made to win back the god into his old home. 

In the side wall near the door of the little shrine of Bhadrakdli 
in Patan a broken stone inscription gives interesting details of 
the temple of Somanatha. Except that the right hand corners of 
some of the lines are broken, the inscription is clear and well pre- 
served. It is dated A.D. 1169 (Valabhi 850). It records that the 
temple of the god Somesa was first of gold built by Soma; 
next it was of silver built by Ravana ; afterwards of wood built 
by Krishna ; and last of stone built by BMmadeva, The next restor-. 
ation was through Gan da-Brihaspati under Kumarap^la. OfGandia- 
Bnhaspati it gives, these details. He was a Kanyd,kubja or Kanoj 
Brdhman of the P^s'upata school, a teacher of the Malwa kings, 
and a friend of Siddhardja Jayasimha. He repaired several other 
temples and founded several other religious buildings in Soma- 
ndtha. He also repaired the temple of Keddres'vara in Kumaon on 
learning that the Khas'a king of that country had allowed it to fall 
into disrepair. After the time of Kum^rapala the descendants of 
Ganda-Brihaspati remained in religious authority in Somanatha. 

Kum4rap41a made many Jain benefactions.^ He repaired the 
temple of S%ala-Vasahik^ at Stambha-tirtha or Cambay where 
HemachArya received his initiation or dihhd. In honour of the 
lady who gave him barley flour and curds he built a temple called 
the Karambaka- Vihara in Patan. He also built in Patan a temple 
called the Mouse or Mushaka>Vihara to free himself from the 
impurity caused by killing a mouse while digging for treasure. At 
Dhandhuka Hemd-chArya's birthplace a temple called the Jholika- 
VihAraor cradle temple was built. Besides these Kumarapala is 
credited with building 1444 temples. 

Though KumArapala was not a learned man, Iiis ministers were 
men of learning, and he continued the practice of keeping at his 
court scholars especially Sanskrit poets. Two of his leading 
Pandits were Eamachandra and Udayachandra both of them Jains. 
Eamachandra is often mentioned in GujarAti literature and appears 
to have been a great scholar. He was the author of a book called 
the Hundred Accounts or Prabandhas'ata, After Udayana's death 
KumArapAla's chief minister was Kapardi a man of learning skilled, 
in Sanskrit poetry. And all through his reign his principal adviser 


^ From the Prabimclhachint^ma»i aad ibo ^ 
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was Hemachandra or Hem^ch^rya probably the most learned man 
of his time. Though Hemdcharya lived during the reigns both of 
Siddharaja and of Kumarapala^ only under Kumdrapala did he 
enjoy political power as the king’s companion and religious adviser. 
What record remains of the early Solahkis is chiefly due to 
Hemachandi^a. 

The Jain life of Hemach^rya abounds in wonders. Apart from 
the magic and mystic elements the chief details are : Ohachiga a 
Modh V^nia of Dhandhuka^ in the district of Ardh^shtama had by 
his wife P4hini‘^ of the Ch«inianda gotra^ a boy named Changodeva 
who was born A. D. 1089 (Karfcik fullmoon Samvat 1145). A Jain 
priest named Devachandra A'chdi^a (a.d. 1078-1170 ; S. 1134-1226) 
came from Patan to Dhandhuka and when in Dhandhuka went to 
pay his obeisance at the Modh Vasahika. While Devachandra was 
seated Ohtogodeva came playing with other boys and went and sat 
beside the dehdrya. Struck with the boy’s audacity and good looks 
the dclidrt/a went with the council of the village to Ch^chiga’s 
house. Ohachiga was absent but his wife being a Jain received 
the dchdrya with respect. When she heard that her son was 
wanted by the council, without waiting to consult her husband, she 
handed the boy to the dchdrya who carried him off to Karnavati 
and kept him there with the sons of the minister Udayana. 
Chdchiga^ disconsolate at the loss of his son, went in quest of 
him vowing to eat nothing till the boy was found. He came to 
Karnavati and in an angry mood called on the dchdrya to restore 
him his son. Udayana was asked to interfere and at last persuaded 
Ohachiga to let the boy stay with Devachandra. 

In A.D. 1097, when Changodeva was eight years old Ohdchiga 
celebrated his son^s consecration or dikshd and gave him the name 
of Somachandra. As the boy became extremely learned Deva- 
chandra changed his name to Hemachandra the Moon of gold. In 
A.D. 1110 (S. 1166) at the age of 21, his mastery of all the S'astras 
and Siddhdntas was rewarded by the dignity of Stiri or sage. 
Siddharfija was struck with his conversation and honoured him as 
a man of learning. Hemachandra’s knowledge wisdom and tact 
enabled him to adhere openly to his Jain rules and beliefs though 
Siddhar5ja’s dislike of Jain practices was so great as at times to 
amount to insult. After one of their quarrels Hemdcharya kept 
away from the king for two or three days. Then the king seeing 
Tiis humility and his devotion to his faith repented and apologised. 
The two went together to Somanatha Patan and there Hemdchdrya 
paid his obeisance to the ling a in a way that did not offend his own 
faith. During Siddhar^ja^s .reign Hemdch^rya wrote his well 
known grammar with aphorisms or sutras and commentary or vritti 
called Siddha-Hemachandra, a title compounded of the king’s name 
and his own. As the Brahmans found fault with the absence of 
any detailed references to the king in the work Hemachandra 


I The head-qnarters of the Dhandhuka sub-division sixty miles south-west of 
AhmaddbM. 
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added one verse at the end of each chapter in praise of the king. 
During Siddhardja^s reign he also wrote two other works, the 
Haimindmam^M " String" of Names composed by Hema(chan(ira) 
or Abhidh^nachint^mani and the Anek^rthanamamala a 
Collection of words of more than one, meaning. He also began the 
Dvyjis'rayakosha^ or Double Dictionary being both a grammar and 
a history. In spite of his value to Kum^rapdla, in the beginning of 
Kumdrapd-la^s reign Hemach^rya was not honoured as a spiritual 
guide and had to remain subordinate to Brdhmans. When Kumdra- 
pdla asked him what was the most important religious work he 
could perform Hemdch^rya advised the restoring of the temple of 
Soman^tha. Still Hexhdcharya s# far won the king to his own 
faith that till the completion of the temple he succeeded in per- 
suading the king to take the vow of ahimsa or non-killing which 
though common to both faiths is a specially Jain observance. 
Seeing this mark of his ascendancy over the king, the king's family 
priest and other Brahmans began to envy and thwart Hemachdrya. 
On the completion of the temple, when the king was starting for 
Somanatha for the installation ceremony, the Brlhmans told him 
that Hemachfoya did not mean to go with him. Herndcharya who 
had heard of the plot had already accepted the invitation. He said 
being a recluse he must go on foot, and that he also wanted to visit 
Girndr, and from Gimar would join the king at Somanatha. His 
object was to avoid travelling in a palanquin with the king o|| 
suffering a repetition of Siddhardja’s insult for not accepting 
falM, Soon after reaching Somand,tha Kumarapala asked afteA. 
Hemdchdrya. The Brdhmans spread a story that he had been 
drowned, but Hemachdrya was careful to appear in the temple as 
the king reached it. The king saw him, called him, and took him 
with him to the temple. Some Brahmans told the king that the 
Jain priest would not pay any obeisance to Siva, but Hem^chd-rya 
saluted the god in the following verse in which was nothing 
contrary to strict Jainism: 'Salutation to him, whether he be 
Brahma, Vishnu, Hara, or Jina, from whom have fled desires 
which pi'oduce the sprouts of the seed of worldliness.^^ After 
this joint visit to Somand,tha Hemachandra gained still more 
ascendancy over the king, who appreciated his calmness of mind 
and his forbearance. The Brahmans tried to prevent the growth 
of bis influence, but in the end Hemachandra overcame them. 
He induced the king to place in the sight of his Br^hmanical 
family priests an image of S'antin^tha Tirthahkara among his family 
gods. He afterwards persuaded Kum^rap^la publicly to adopt the 
Jain faith by going to the hermitage of Hemachandra and giving 


1 Prabandhachintamaiii. 
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numerous presents to Jain ascetics* Finally under his influence 
Kumfcapdla put away all Brahmanical images from his family place 
of worship. Having gone such lengths Kumfepala began to punish 
the Brahmans who insulted Hemachandra, A Brdhman named 
V4mar4s% a Pandit at the royal court, who composed a verse insult- 
ing Hemachandra, lost his annuity and was reduced to beggary, but 
on apologising to Hemachandra the annuity was restored. Another 
Brahmanical officer named Bhava Brihaspati^ who was stationed at 
Somanatha^ was re-called for insulting Hemachandra. But he too 
on apologising to Hemachandra was restored to Soman^tha, Under 
Hemachandra^s influence Kum^rapala gave ujf the use of flesh and 
wine, ceased to take pleasure in the chase, and by beat of drum 
forbade throughout his kingdom the taking of animal life. He 
withdrew their licenses from hunters fowlers and fishermen^ and 
forced them to adopt other callings. To what lengths this dread of 
life-taking was carried appears from an order that only filtered water 
was to be given to all animals employed in the royal army. Amon^' 
the stories told of the king’s zeal for life-saving is one oi‘ a Bania of 
S^mbhar who having been caught killing a louse was brought in 
chains to Anahilavada, and had his property confiscated and devoted 
to the building at Anahilavada of a Louse Temple or Yuka-V'ih^ra. 
According to another story a man of Nador in Md;rwdr was put to 
death by Kelhana the chief of Nador to appease Kumdrapaia’s wrath 
at hearing that the man’s wife had offered flesh to a field-god or 
Jcshetrapdla. Hemachandra also induced the king to forego the 
claim of the state to the property of those who died without a son. 

During Kumdrapdla’s reign Hemachandra wrote many well 
known Sanskrit and Prakrit works on literature and religion. 
Among these are the Adhyatmopanishad or Yogasdstra a w^ork of 
12^000 verses in twelve chapters called Prak^sas, the Trisashthi- 
sdldkdpurushacharitra or lives of sixty-three Jain saints of the 
TJtsarpinf and Avasarpini ages; the Parisishtaparvan, a work of 
3500 verses being the life of Jain Sthaviras who flourished after 
Mahdvira; the Prakrita S^abdanus'asana or Prakrit grammar ; the 
Dvyasraya^ a Prakrit poem written with the double object of 
teaching grammar and of giving the history of Kumarap^la ; the 
Chhandonueasana a work of about 6000 verses on prosody ; the 
Lingann&'4sana a work on genders ; the Desin^mamdld in Prakrit 
with a commentary a work on local, and provincial words ; and the 
Alahk^rachuddmani a work on rhetoric. Hemachandra died in 
i.D. 1172 (S. 1229) at the age of 84}. The king greatly mourned 
his loss and marked his brow with Hemachandra’s ashes. Such 
crowds came to share in the ashes of the pyre that the ground was 
hollowed into a pit known as the Hairaa-Khadda or Hema^s Pit. . 

Kum^rapala lived to a great age* According to the author of 
the Prabandhachintdmani he was fifty when he succeeded to the 
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throne, and after ruling about thirty-one years died in a.B. 1174 
(S, 1230). He is said to have died of Mda a form of leprosy. 
Another story given by the Kumdrap^laprabandha is that 
Kum^rapala was imprisoned by his nephew and successor AjayapjSila. 
The Kumarapdlaprabandha gives the exact length of Kumfepala^s 
reign at 30 years 8 months and 27 days. If the beginning of 
Kumarapdla's reign is placed at the 4th Magsar Sud Samvat 1299;» 
the date of the close, taking the year to begin in Kartika, would be 
Bhddrapada S'uddha yamvat 1229. If with Gujarat almanacs the 
year is taken to begin in Ashdclha, the date of the close of the 
reign would be Bhi^drapada of Samvat 1230. It is doubtful 
whether either Samvat 1229 or 1230 is the correct year^ as an 
inscription dated Samvat 1 229 Vaishdkha S'uddha 8rd at Udaya« 
pura near Bhils^ describes Ajayap^la Kurndrap^la's successor as 
reigning at Anahilapura. This would place Kumarapdla’s death 
before the month of Vaishakha 1229 that is in a.d, 1173.^ 

As Knmdrapala had no son he was succeeded by Ajayap41a the 
son of his brother Mahip^la.^ According to the Kumarap41a- 
i^prabandha Knm^rapala desired to give the throne to his 
daughter's son Bratdpamalla, but Aj'ayapala raised a revolt and got 
rid of Kumdrapala by poison. The Jain chroniclers say nothing 
of the reign of Ajayapala because he was not a follower of their 
religion. The author of the Sukritasahkirtana notices a small 
silver canopy or pavilion shown in Ajayapala's court as a feud- 
atory ^s gift from the king of Sapadalaksha^ or Sevvdlik. The author 
of the Kirtikaumudi dismisses Ajayapala with the mere mention 
of his naine^ and does not even state his relationship with Kum^ra- 
pdla. According to the Prabandhachintarnani Ajayapd-la destroyed 
the Jain temples built by his uncle. He showed no favour to 
Ambadd. and Kumarapala’s other Jain ministers. Ajayapd-la seems 
to have been of a cruel and overbearing temper. He appointed as 
his minister Kapardi because he was of the Brahmanical faith. ^ 
But considering his manners arrogant he ordered him to be thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil. On another occasion he ordered the 
Jain scholar Ramachandra to sit on a red-hot sheet of copper. 
One of his noblCvS Amra-bhata or Ambada refused to submit to 


^ Kegarding tlie remarkable* story tliat not long before tbeir deaths both ETerad- 
elidrya and Knmsrapdla inclined towards if they did not become converts to Islam 
(Tod’s Western India, 184) no fresh information has been obtained. Another cnrions 
saying of Tod’s (Ditto, 182) also remains doubtful, Kumarapdla expelled the tribe of Ldr 
from his kingdom. That this tribe of L4r can have had to do either with Ddta or South 
UujarAt or with the caste of LAd Yanis seems unlikely. The alternative is PArsis from 
Lar on the Persian Gulf whom Tod (Annals of EajasthAn, 1. 2S5) notices as sending an 
expedition from Laristhiin to Gujardt. In this connection it is worthy of note that LAr 
remained the seat of a Gueber prince till A n, 1 600 the time of Shah Abas (D’Herbelot Bib. 
Or. II. 477). A repetition of the Parsi riots (Cambay Gazetteer, YI. 215) may have been 
the cause of their expulsion from GujarAt. 

* See the BvyASraya. A Patan inscription lying at Yerdval also calls AiaVapAla the 
brother’s son of KumArapAla, 

® It is stated in a grant of Bhima IL dated B. 1283, that Ajayadova, as he is there 
ealled, made the SapAdalaksha or BAmbhar king tributary, Ind. Ant. VI. 199:®. 

^’The UdayapuM Ihsari^tion , mentions' SomelTam‘as the minister of' AjkmpiM'In'' 
Bamvat 1229 (a.p. 4173).' above page 193. 
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the king, saying that he would pay obeisance only to Vltardja or 
Tirthahkara as god, to Hemachandra as guide, and to K.umd.rapala 
as king. Ajayapala ordered the matter to be settled by a fight. 
Ambad4 brought some of his followers to the drum-house near the 
gate, and in the fight that followed Ambadi was killed. In 
A.D. 1177 (S. 1233), after a short reign of three years, Ajayapala 
was slain by a doorkeeper named Vijjaladeva who plunged a dagger 
into the king’s heart.^ 

Ajayapala was succeeded by his son Mular^ja II. also called 
Bdla Mular^ija as he was only a boy "when installed. His mother 
was Naikidevi the daughter of Paramardi, apparently the Kddamba 
king PermMi or Siva Ohitta who reigned from a.d. 1147 to 1175 
(S. 1203- 1231).^ The authors of the Kirtikamnudi^ and the 
Sukritasankirtana say that even in childhood Mtilaraja II, 
dispersed the Turushka or Muhammadan army.^ The Prabandha- 
chintdmani states that the king’s mother fought at the Gadar^ra- 
ghatta and that her victory was due to a sudden fall of rain. 
Mdlar^ja II. is said to have died in a.d. 1179 (S. 1235) after a reign 
of two years, ^ 

Mdlaraja II. was succeeded by Bhima II. The relationship of the 
two is not clearly established. Mr. Forbes makes Bhima the 
younger brother of Ajayapdla. But it appears from the Kir ti- 
kaumudi and the Sukritasankirtana that Bhima was the younger 
brother of Miilardja. The Sukritasankirtana after concluding the 
account of Mularaja,® calls Bhima ‘ ast/a handhib' ^his brother,’ and 
the Kirtikaumudi, after mentioning the death of Miilardja, says 
that BMma his younger brother ‘ anujanmdsya^ became king.® 


' The abuse of Ajayap4la is explained i£ Tod’s statement (Western India, 191) that he 
became a Musalmdn is correct. 

^ Pleet^s Kdnarese Dynasties, 93. ChsL-ptevlI, V(irse ^7» 

^ We know much less about this event than its importance deserves, for with the ex- 
ception of a raid made in a.d. 1197 by one of the G-hori generals this victory secured 
Gujardt from any serions Muhammadan attack for more than a century. We learn from 
various grants made by Bhimadeva II. (Ind. Ant VI. 195, 198, 200, 201) that Miilardja’s 
regular epithet in the Vcm^dvctllwas He who overcame inbattle the ruler of the Garjja- 
nakas, who are hard to defeat ” ' and Dr. Biihler has pointed out (Ditto, 201) that Garjja- 
naka is a Sanskritising of the name Ghazuavi. As a matter of fact, however, the leader of 
the Miisalmdn army was Muhammad of Ghor, and the battle took place in a.d, 1178 
(H . 574)- One of the two Muhammadan writers who mentions the invasion (Muhammad 
*Ufi, who -wrote at Delhi about A.d. 1211) says that Muhammad was at first defeated, 
'Ixut invaded the country a second time two years later ^‘and punished the people for 
their previous misconduct.'’^ But this is only mentioned incidentally as part of an 
anecdote of Muhammad’s equity, and there is some confusion with Muhammad’s victory in 
the second battle of N^rdyan (in Jaipur territory) m A.D. 1192, as a better, though 
slightly later authority, Minhdj-us Sirdj, speaks of no second expedition to Gujardt 
led by Muhammad himself. Minhdj-us-SirdJ’s account of the defeat is as follows 
' (Elliott, II. 294) : He (Muhammad) conducted his army by way of Uch and Multdn 
towards Nahrwdld. The Bdx of isTahrwdld, Bhxmdeo, was a minor, but he had a 
large army and many elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated 
and the Sultan was compelled to retreat. This happened in the year 574 H. (1178 
•A.D.) ” Eurther on we read (Elliott, II. 300) : “ In 593 H. (1197 A.P.) he (Muhammad's 
general Eiutb-ud-din) went towards HahrwdU, defeated Bdi BMmdeo, and took revenge 
on the part of the Sultin.” As no conquest of the country is spoken of, this expedition 
was evidently a mere raid. The only inaccuracy in the account is the mention of 
BMma instead of Miilar^ja as the king who defeated the first invasion. —(A. M. T. J.) 

® Sarga II, Terse 47* ® Sarga II/Tem-fiO. 
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Miilaraja we know came to tke throne as a child. Of Bhima also 
the Kirtikanmudi says that he came to the throne while still in 
his childhood^ and this agrees with the statements that he was the 
younger brother of Mlilardja. BMma probably came to the throne 
in A.n. 1178 (S. 1234). There is no doubt he was reigning in A.n, 
1179 (S. 1235), as an inscription in the deserted village of Keralu 
hearB^lmer of Anahilavada dated A.n. 1179 (S. 1235) states that it 
was written ‘ in the triumphant reign of the illustrious Bhnnadeva.^^ 
A further proof of his reigning in A.n. 1179 (S. 1235) and of his 
being a minor at that time is given in the following passage from 
the Tabakdt-i-Nasiri : In A.n. 1 178 (Hijri 574) the Rai of Nahrw^la 
Bhimdeo^ was a minor^ but he had a lai-ge army and many elephants. 
In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated and the 
Sultd^n was compelled to retreat.^ Merutunga says that Bhima 
reigned from A.n. 1179 (S. 1235) for sixty -three years that is up to 
A.n. 1242 (S. 1298), and this is borne out by a copperplate of Bhima 
which bears date A.n, 1240 (S. 1296^ M^rgha Vadi 14th Sunday^). 

BMma was nicknamed Bholo the Simpleton. The chroniclers of 
this period mention only the YiCgheUs and almost pass over Bhima. 
The author of the Kxrtikaumudi says ‘ the kingdom of the young 
ruler was gradually divided among powerful ministers and pro- 
vincial chiefs and according to the Sukritasankirtana ^ Bhima 
‘felt great anxiety on account of the chiefs who had forcibly eaten 
away portions of the kingdom,’ It appears that during the 
minority, when the central authority was weak, the kingdom was 
divided among nobles and feudatories^ and that Bhima proved too 
weak a ruler to restore the kingly power. Manuscripts and 
copperplates show that Bhimadeva was ruling at Anahilavada 
in S. 1247, 1251, 1261, 1263, and 1264,® and copperplates dated 
S. 1283, 1888, 1295^ and 1296 have also been found. Though Bhima 
5n name enjoyed a long unbroken reign the verses quoted above 
show that power rested not with the king but with the nobles. It 
appears from an inscription that in a.d. 1224 (S. 1280) a Ohdlukya 
noble named Jayantasimha was supreme at Anahilavada though he 
■mentions Bhima and his predecessors with honour and respect.^ 

It was probably by aiding BMma against Jayantasimha that the 
Vdghelas rose to power. According to the chroniclers the V%heMs 
succeeded in the natural course of things. According to the Sukrita- 
sankirtana ^ Kumdrapala appeared to his grandson BMma and 
directed him to appoint as his heir-apparent Viradhavala son of 
Lavanaprasada and grandson of Arnoraja the son of Dhavala king 
of Bhimapalli. Next day in court, in the presence of his nobles, 
when Lavanapras;^da and Viradhavala entered the king said to 


^ The Vicharatoii also gives S. 1235 as the hegmning o£ his reign. 

Elliot’s History of India, II. 294. This event properly belongs to the reign of 
Miilardja, See above page 195 note 5# 

Iitd. Ant. VI. 207. . , . " Chapter II. Verse 61, 

* Kielhorn’s and PetewoaV E^porU oa Sanskrit MaauBoripts. 

«lnd. Ant., VI. 197,.. 
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Lavanapras^da : Your father Arnoraja seated me on the throne : yon 
should therefore uphold my power : in return I will name your son 
Viradhavala my heir-apparent.^ The author of the Kirtikaumudi 
notes that Arnor^ja son of Dhavala, opposing the revolution 
against Bhima, cleared the kingdom of enemies, but at the cost 
of his own life. The author then describes Lavanapras^da and 
Viradhavala as kings. But as he gives no account of their rise to 
supremacy, it seems probable that they usurped the actual 
power from Bhima though till a.d. 1242 (S. 1295) Bhima continued 
to be nominal sovereign. 

Bhima’s queen was LiMdevi the daughter of a Ohoh^n chief named 
Samarasimha.^ 


1 Tho text is f ^5:. 

2 The text is that is :5f[^q|*ox The term Biliiaka would show him 

to he a Choh^n chief . 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE VAGHELAS 

(A.B. 1219-1304). 

While BMmadeya II. (a.I), 1178-1241) struggled to maintam 
Ks authority iu the northy the country between the Snbarmati and 
the Narbada in the south as well as the districts o£ Dholkd. and 
Dhandhukd in the south-west passed to the Vaghelas a branch of the 
SolahMs sprung from iin^ka or Arnoraja, the son of the sister of 
Kumarapala^s (a.d. 1143-1173) mother. In return for services to 
Kumtopala/ An^ka, with the rank of a noble or S^manta; had 
received the village of- Vyaghrapalli or V^ghela, the Tiger^s Lair, 
about ten miles south-west of Aigiahilavada. It is from this village that 
the dynasty takes its name of Vighela. 

Andka^s son Lavaiiapras^da, who is mentioned as a minister of 
Bhimadevall. (A.n. 1179-1242)^ held VdgheM and probably Dhavala- 
gadha or Dholka about thirty miles to the south-west. The Kirti- 
kaumudi or Moonlight of Glory, the chief cotemporary chronicle,^ 
describes Lavanaprasdda as a brave warrior, the slayer of the chief of 
NaduM the modern Nandol in M4rwdr. In his well-ordered realm, 
except himself the robber of the glory of hostile kings, robbers were 
unknown* The ruler of Mdlava invading the kingdom turned back 
before the strength of Lavanapras^da. The southern king also when 
opposed by him gave up. the idea of war/-^ The ruler of Malava or 
Md^lwa referred to was Sohada or Subhatavarman.^ The southern 
king was the Devagiri Yadava Singhaua II. (a.d. 1209*^«1247).® 

Lavanapras4da married Madanar^jni and by her had a son named 
Viradliavala. As heir apparent Viradhavala, who was also called Vira 
VdgheM or the VigheM hero,® rose to such distinction as a warrior 
that in the end Lavanaprasada abdicated in his favour. Probably to 
reconcile the people to his venturing to oppose his sovereign Bhima- 
deva, Lavanaprasdda gave out that -in a dream the Luck of AnahilavAda 


^ An4ka survived Kum^rapdla and served also under BMraadeva II. ‘ Seeing tLe 
Mngdom of Iiis weak sovereign divided among Ms ministers and chiefs A'ndka strove 
till Ms death, to re-establish the central authority of the Solanki dynasty, Kdthavate's 
Kirtikaumudi, xiii. ^ BAs (New Edition), 200. 

® KirtCkaumndl, Bombay Sanskrit Series Number XXV. 

^ Ind. Ant. VI. 188 footnote. According to Memtunga a cotemporary chronicler an 
epigram of Bhima^s minister turned back Bubbatavarman. 

nnd. Ant. VI. 188. , 

^ ^ According to one story MadanarAJSf left her hushand^s house taking Viradhavala 
with her, and went to live with Beva B^ja Pattakila the husband of her deceased 
iister. On growing up Vfradhavala returned to Ms father’s house. B4s M4U(New 
Edirion), ;V'. 
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appeared bewailing ber Lome with nnlighted shrines^ broken walls, and Chapter IIL 
Jackal-haunted streets^ and called on him to come to her rescue.^ 

Though he maj have gone to the length of opposing Bhimadeva by a.d. 1219-1304? 

force of arms, Lavaaaj)rasada was careful to rule in his sovereign's Lavanaprasada, 

name. Even after Lavanaprasdda^s abdication, though his famous a. n. 1200“ 1233* 

minister Vastupdla considered it advisable, Vlradhavala refused to 

take the supreme title. It was not until the accession of Viradha- 

vala^s son Visaladeva that the head of the V^helas took any higher 

title than Kanaka or chieftain. Lavanaprasdda^s' religious adviser or 

Gruru was the poet Somesvara the author of the Kirtikaumudi and of 

the Vastupalaeharita or Life of Vastupala, both being biographical 

accounts of Vasbupila. The leading supporters both of Lavanapra- 

sada and of Vlradhavala were their ministers the two Jain brothers 

Vastupala and Tejahpala the famous temple-builders on Abu, S'atrun- 

Jaya, and Girnar. According to one account TejahpUa remained at 

court, while Vastupala went as governor to Stambhatirtha or Cambay 

where he redressed wrongs and amassed wealth.^ 

One of the chief times of peril in Lavai.iaprasdda^s reign was the 
joint attack o£ the Devagiri Yadava Singhana or Sinhana from the 
south and of four Mdrwar chiefs from the north. LavaaaprasMa and 
his son Yxradhavala in Joint command marched south to meet Singhana 
at Broach. While at Broach the Vaghelds^ position was made still 
more critical by the desertion of the Godhraha or Godhra chief to 
Maiwa and of the L^ta or south Gujarat chief to Singhana. Still 
Lavanaprasdda pressed on, attacked Singhaija, and gave him so 
crushing a defeat, that, though Lavanaprasada had almost at once to 
turn north to meet the Mdlwa army, Singhana retired without causing 
farther trouble.^ Somes' vara gives no reason for Singhana^s with- 
drawal beyond the remark ^ Deer do not follow the lion^s path even when 
the lion 1ms left it/ The true reason is supplied by a Manuscript called 
Forms of Treaties.* The details of a treaty between Sinhana and Lava- 
ijiaprasada under date Samvat 1238 (a.I). 1232) included among the 
Forms seem to show that the reason why Sinhana did not advance was 
that Lavanaprasada and his son submitted and concluded an alliance.® 

In this copy of the treaty Sinlianadeva is called the great king of kings 
or paramount sovereign MaAdrdjddhirdjay while LavanaprasMa, 

Sanskritised into Lavayyaprasada is called a Rana and a tributary 
chief Malidmandales'vam, The place where the treaty was concluded 



1 Dr. Biililer in Ind. Ant. VI. 189. 


2 According to the Kirtikaumudi, Kdthavate’s Ed. XIV. note 1, under Yastupdla low 
people ceased to earn money by base means j the wicked turned pale ; the righteous 
prospered. All honestly and securely plied their calling. Vastupafla put down piracy, 
and, by building platforms, stopped the mingling of castes in milk shops. He repaired 
old buildings, planted trees, sank wells, laid out parks, and rebuilt the city. All castes 
and creeds he treated alike. ^ K^thavate’s Kirtilostumudi, xv. 

The use of the date Monday the fnllmoon of Vaisakha, Samyat 1288 (A.©. 1232) in 
the second part of the Forms seems to shew that the work was written in A.u. 1232. 

^ Though the object is to give the form of a treaty of alliance, the author could not 
hare used the names Sinhana and LaraijaprasMa unless such a treaty had been 
actually concluded between them. Apparently Sinhana^s invasion of Gujarat took 
place but a short time before the book of treaties was compiled. Bhanddrlmr’s Sem?ch 
-tor Sanskrit Manuscripts (1832“83), 40- 41» 
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is styled the victorious camp,^^ and the date is Monday the fullmoon 
of Vais^’afeha in the year Samvat 1288 (a.b. 1232), The provisions 
are that^ as before^ each of the belligerents should confine himself to 
his own territory ; neither of them should invade the possessions of 
the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they should 
jointly oppose him; if only a hostile general led the attack, troops 
should he sent against him ; and S from the country of either 
any noble fled into the territory of the other taking with him anything 
of value he should not be allowed barbourage and all valuables in 
the refugee's possession should be restored.^ His good fortune went 
with Lavauaprasada in his attack on the Marwar chiefs whom he 
forced to retire. Meanwhile S ankha^ who is described as the son of 
the ruler of Sindh but who seems to have held territory in Broach, 
raised a claim to Cambay and promised Vastup^la Lavauapras^da's 
governor, that, if Vastupala declared in his favour^, he would be continued 
in his government. Vastupala rejected S ankha's overtures, met him 
in battle outside of Cambay, and forced him to retire. In honour of 
Vastup^a's victory the people of Cambay held a great festival when 
Vastupala passed in state through the city to the shrine of the goddess 
Ekalla Vira outside of the tovm,^ 

Another of. the deeds preserved in the Forms is a royal copperplate 
grant by Lavanaprasdda or Ldvanyaprasdda of a. village, not named, 
for the worship of Somand-tha. Lavanaprasdda is described as the 
illustrious Rdnaka,® the great chief, the local lord or Mandaleivara, 
the son of the illustrious &iiaka Analde born in the illustrious pedigree 
of the Chaulukya dynasty. The grant is noted as executed in the 
reign of Bhimadeva 11.^ while one Bh^bhuya was his great minister. 
Though Bhimadeva was ruling in a.d. 1232 (Samvat 1288) Lavai,ia- 
prasada apparently had sufficient influence to make grants of villages 
and otherwise to act as the real ruler of Gujarat. It was apparently 
immediately after this grant (a.d. 1232?) that Lavauaprasada abdi- 
cated in favour of Viradhavala.'^ 

Soon after his accession Viradhavala, accompanied by his miuister 
Tejahpala, started on an expedition against his wife's brothers Sangana 
and Chamunda the rulers of Vdmanasthali or Vanthali near Jun^gadh. 
As in spite of their sister's advice Sdngana and Chamunda refused to pay 
tribute the siege was pressed. Early in the fight the cry arose ^ Viradha- 
vala is slain.' But on his favourite horse Uparavata, Viradhavala put 
himself at the head of his troops, slew both the brothers, and gained the 


^ BliancUrkar’s SearcH for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1882-83), 40. 

2 According to other accounts S'anklia, a Broach cliieftain, took up the cause of a 
certain Say ad or Musalmdu merchant with whom Vastupala had (Quarrelled. In the 
fight Lunapala aGola, one of Vastupaia^s chief supporters, was slain and in Ms honour 
Vastupdla raised a shrine to the Lord Lunai)ala. Ras Mdia (New Edition), 201 - 202. 

3 Kathavate's Ki'rtikaumudi, xv.-xvi. 

4 Kathavatc^s Kiriikaumudi, xv. -xvi, ® The modern (rujarlti Eaud. 

® Blumadeva’s name is preceded by tlie names of his ten Chaulukya predecessors 
in the usual order. The attributes of each are given as in published Chaulukya copper- 
plates. Ind. Ant. YI. 180-213. 

? Bhandarkar's Search for SahsMt Manuscripts (1882-83), 30. 
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lioarded treasure o£ Vanthall.^ In an expedition against the chief of 
Bhadres'vara, probably Bhadresar in Kaeeli, Vlradhavala \vas less successful 
and was forced to accept the Kaceh chieFs terms. The chroniclers ascribe 
this reverse to three Rajput brothers who came to Viradhavala^s court 
and offered their services for 3^00,000 drammas (about £7500). ^^For 
3,00^000 drammas I can raise a thousand men'’*’ said Vlradhavala^ and 
the brothers withdrew. They went to the court of the Bhadresar chief, 
stated their terms, and were engaged. ' The night before the battle the 
brothers sent to Viradhavala saying VKeep ready 3000 men, for 
through a triple bodyguard we will force our way/ The three 
brothers kept their word. They forced their way to Viradhavala, 
dismounted him, carried off his favourite steed Uparavata, but since 
they had been his guests they spared Vlradhavala^s life.^ 

Another of Viradhavala^s expeditions was to East Gujarat. Ghughula, 
chief of Godraha or Godln*^, plundered the caravans that passed through 
his territory to the Gujarat ports. When threatened with punishment 
by Viradhavala, Ghughula in derision sent his overlord a woman^s dress 
and a box of cosmetics. The minister Tejahpdla, who was ordered 
to avenge this affront, dispatched some skirmishers ahead to raid the 
Godhra cattle. Ghughula attacked the raiders and drove them back 
in such panic that the main body of the army was thrown into 
disorder. The day was saved by the prowess of Tejahpila who 
in single combat unhorsed Ghughula and made him prisoner. 
Ghughula escaped the disgrace of the woman'^s dress and the cosmetic 
box with which he was decorated by biting his tongue so that he 
died. The conquest of Ghughula is said to have spread Vlradha- 
vala^s power to the borders of Mahd,r£shtra.^ The chroniclers relate 
another success of Vlradhavala^s against Muizz-ud-dln apparently 
the famous Muhammad Gori Sultan Muizz-ud-dln BahramsMh, the 
Sultan of Delhi (a.d. 1191-1205)* who led an expedition against 
Gujarat. The chief of Abu was instructed to let the Musalm^n 
force march south unmolested and when they were through to close 
the defiles against their return. The Gujardt army met the Musal- 
mans and the Abu troops hung on their rear. The Musalmd,ns fled 
in confusion and cartloads of heads were brought to Viradhavala 
in Dholka. The chronicles give the credit of this success to Vastu- 
pdla. They also credit Vastup^la with a stratagem which induced 
the Sultan to think well of Viradhavala and prevented him taking 
steps to wipe out the disgrace of his defeat. Hearing that the SulMn’s 
mother, or, according to another story, the SuMn^s religious adviser, 
was going from Cambay to Makka Vastupdla ordered his men to , 
attack and plunder the vessels in which the pilgrimage was to be 
made. On the captain-’s complaint Vastupdla had the pirates arrested 
and the property restored. So grateful was the owner, whether mother 
or guide, that Vastupdla was taken to Delhi and arranged a friendly 
treaty between his master and the Sultdn.^ 


KIrtikaumudf, xxiii. Kdtliavate^s Kirtikaumudi, rsiii, 

®']K4tliavate’s Klrtikaamudi* xxlii. - xxIt, ^ Blliot and Dow»m^ II» 

* 3K#kaTate*i Kirtikaumudi, xxiv.-xxr, 
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Their lavish expenditure oti objects connected with Jain worship 
make the brothers Vastup^la and Tejahpala the chief heroes of the 
Jahi chroniclers. They say when the Musalman trader Sayad was 
arrested at Cambay his wealth was confiscated. Viradhavala claimed 
all but the dust which he left to Vastup^la. Much of the dust was 
gold dust and a fire turned to dust more of the Sayad"’ s gold and 
silver treasure. In this way the bulk of the Sayad^s wealth passed to 
Vastup^la. This wealth Vastupdla and his brother Tejahpala went 
to bury in Haddlaka in KathiAv^da. In digging they chanced to 
come across a great and unknown treasure. According to the books 
the burden of their wealth so preyed on the brothers that they ceased 
to care for food. Finding the cause of her husband TejahpAla^s 
anxiety AnupamA said ^ Spend your wealth on a hill top. All can see 
it ; no one can carry it away/ According to the chroniclers it was 
this advice, approved by their mother and by VastupAWs wife 
LalitAdevi, that led the brothers to adorn the summits of Abn^ GirnAr, 
and S'atmnjaya with magnificent temples. 

The S'atruiijaya temple which is dedicated to* the twenty-third 
Tlrthankara NeminAtha is dated A.n. 1232 (Samvat 1288) and has an 
inscription by Somes'vara, the author of the Klrtikaumudf telling 
how it was built. The GirnAr temple, also dedicated to ISreminAtha. 
bears date A.n. 1232 (Samvat 1288), The Abu temple, surpassing 
the others and almost every building in India in the richness and 
delicacy of its carving, is dedicated to NeminAtha and dated a.b. 
1231 (Samvat 1287). Such was the liberality of the brothers thattc 
protect them against the cold mountain air each of their masons had a 
fire near him to warm himself and a hot dinner cooked for him at the 
close of the day. The finest carvers were paid in silver equal in weight 
to the dust chiselled out of their carvings/ 

The author Somes'vara describes how he twice came to the aid of- 
his friend VastupAla. On one occasion he saved VastupAla from a 
prosecution for peculation. The second occasion was more serious. 
Siiplia the maternal uncle of king Visaladeva whipped the servant of 
a Jain monastery. Enraged at this insult to his religion VastupAla 
hired a Rajput who cut* off Simha^s offending hand. The crime was 
proved and VastupAla was sentenced to death. But according to the 
Jains the persxxasions of Somesvara not only made the king set VastupAla 
free, but led him to upbraid his uncle for beating the servant of a Jain 
monastery. Soon after his release VastupAla was seized with fever. 
Feeling the fever to be mortal he started for Satrunjaya but died on 
the way. His brother TejahpAIa and his son Jayantapala bmmed his 
body on the holy hill, and over his ashes raised a shrine with the name 
SvargArohanaprAsAda The shrine of the ascent into Heaven.^ 


^ Kdtliavate’s Ki'rfcikammudi, xx, ; J, B. B. A. S. XVIIT. Numiber XLVIIL 28. The 
Jaia writers delight in describing tlie magnificence ofthe pilgrimages which Tastnp41a 
conducted to the holy places. The details are 4500 carts, 700 palanquins, 1800 camels, 
2900 writers, 12,100 white-robed and 1100 naked or sky-clad Jains, 1450 singers,' 
and 3300 bards, KAtliavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xvi* ’’ 
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In A.B. 1238 six years after liis father'^s withdrawal from pov/er 
Viradhavala died. One hundred and eighty-two servants passed with 
their lord through the flames^ and such was the devotion that Tejali- 
pala had to use force to prevent further sacrifices.-^ 

Of Viradhavala^s two sons, Virama Visala and PraMpamalla, Vastupala 
favoured the second and procured his succession according to one account 
by forcing the old king to drink poison and preventing by arms the 
return to Anahilavada of the elder brother Virama who retired for 
help to Jabffipura (Jabalpur). Besides with his brother's supporters 
Visala had to contend with Tribhuvanapala the representative of the 
Anahilavada Solahkis. Unlike his father and his grandfather Visala 
refused to acknowledge an overlord. By A.n. 1243 he was established 
as sovereign in Anahilavada. A later grant A.n. 1261 (Samvat 1317) 
from Kadi in North Gujardt shows that Anahilavada was liis capital 
-and Ms title Mahdrdjddkirdja King of ISngs. According to his 
copperplates Visaladeva was a great warrior^ the crusher of the lord 
of Malwa^ a hatchet at the root of the turbulence of Mewdd, a volcanic 
fire to dry up Singhana of Devagirf s ocean of men.^ Visaladeva is 
.further described as chosen as a husband by the daughter of Karndta^ 
and as ruling with success and good fortune in Auahilavdda with the 
illustrious Nagada as his minister.* The bards praise* Visaladeva 
for lessening the miseries of a three years famine/ and state that he 
built or repaired the^ fortifications of Visalanagara in East and of 
Darbhavati or Habhoi in South Gujardt. 

. During Visaladeva’s reign Vdghela power was established through- 
out Gujarat. On Visaladeva^s death in A.D. 1261 the succession 
passed to Arjunadeva the son of Visaladeva-'s younger brother Pratdpa- 
malla/ Arjunadeva proved a worthy successor and for thirteen years 
(a.d. 1262-1274; Samvat 1318-1331) maintained his supremacy. Two 
stone inscriptions one from Verdval dated a.d. 1264 (Samvat 1320) 
the other from Kaeeh dated a.d. 1272 (Samvat 1328) show that his 
territory included both Kaeeh and Kdthidvdda, and an inscription of his 
successor Sdrangadeva shows that his power passed as far east as Mount 
.■Abu* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The Verdval inscription of A.D. 1264 (Samvat 1320), which is in 
the temple of the goddess Harsuta/ describes Arjunadeva as the king 


1 Eds MilU, 202. 

® Ind. Ant. VI. 191. The word for Mewdd is Medapdta the Med or Mher land. 

3 The Karndta king would probably be Some^vara (a.d. 1252) or his son Narasimha 

III. (a.d. 1254) of the Hoysala Balldlas of Dvdrasamndra. Meet's Kanarese .Dynasties 
64, 69. ^ 

4 These details are mentioned in a grant of land in Mdndal in Ahinadabdd to 

Erdhmans to fill a drinking fountain, repair temples, and supply ofierinss Ind Ant 
VI. 210-213. . .xmu. 

® R4s Mdld {ISTew Ed.), 212. A Jaina Pattdvali or succession list of High-priests 
notices that the famine lasted for three years from Sa-mvat 1315 (a.d. 1259). The 
text may be translated as follows : Vikrama Samvat 1315, three years’ famine the 
king (being) Visaladeva. Bhandarkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84 

7 The inscription was first noticed by Colonel Tod, ; Eajasthau, I, 705 : Western 
India, 506. 
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o£ king’s^ the emperor (chahmvartin) o£ the illustrious Ohaulnkya 
race, who is a thorn in the heart of the hostile king Mhsankamalla, 
the supreme lord^ the supreme ruler, who is adorned by a long line of 
ancestral kings, who resides in the famous Anahillapataka. The grant 
allots certain income from houses and shops in Somanatha Patan to a 
mosque built by Piroz a Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz which is 
then mentioned as being under the sway of Amir Rukn-ud-din,^ The 
grant also provides for the expenses of certain religious festivals to be 
celebrated by the Shiite sailors of Somanatha Patan, and lays down that 
under the management of the Musalmdn community of Somanatha any 
surplus is to be made over to the holy districts of Makka and Madina. 
The grant is written in bad Sanskrit and contains several Arabic 
Persian and Gujarati words. Its chief interest is that it is dated in 
four eras, ^4u 662 of the Prophet Muhammad who is described as the 
teacher of the sailors, who live near the holy lord of the Universe 
that is Somanatha ; in 1320 of the great king Vikrama ; in 945 of the 
famous Valabhij and in 151 of the illustrious Simha."^^ The date 
is given in these four different eras, because the Muhammadan is 
the donor^s era, the Samvat the era of the country, the Valabhi of the 
province, and the Simha of the locality.^ The Kaeoh inscription 
at the village of Rav about sixty miles east of Bhuj. It is engraved 
on a memorial slab at the corner of the courtyard wall of an old 
temple and bears date A.n, 1272 (Samvat 1328), It describes 
Arjunadeva as the great king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme 
lord. It mentions the illustrious Md.ladeva as his chief minister and 
records the building of a step-well in the village of Rav.^ 

Arjunadeva was succeeded by his son SSrangadeva, According to 
the Vichdrasreai Sai'angadeva ruled for twenty-two years from A.n. 
1274 to 1296 (Samvat 1331 - 1353). Inscriptions of the reign of 
Sarangadeva have been found in Kaech and at Abu. The Kacch 
inscription is on a or memorial slab now at the village of 

Khokliai* near Kanthkot which was brought there from the holy village 
of Bhadresar about thirty-five miles north-east of Mandvi. It bears 
date A.D. 1275 (Samvat 1332) and describes Sdrangadeva as the 
great king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme lord ruling at 
Anahillapataka with the illustrious Maladeva as his chief minister,^ 
The Abu inscription dated a. b. 1294 (Samvat 1350) in the temple of 
Vastupdla regulates certain dues payable to the Jain temjfie and 
mentions Sarangadeva as sovei’eign of AnahillapAtaka and as having 
for vassal Visaladeva ruler of the old capital of Ohandravati about 
twelve miles south of Mount Abu.^ A third inscription dated a.d. 


5 This is not Sultdn Kukii-ud-dm of the slave kings, wlio ruled from A.D, 12S4 to a.d. 
1235. Elliot and Dowson, 11. 

* All four dates tally. Tke middle of a.d. 1264 (Samvat 1320) falls in Hijra 663. 
As the Valabhi era begins in A.D. 318-319 and the Simha era In a.d. 1113 946 of 
Valabhi and 161 of Simha tally with A.D. 1264. 

^ Bombay Government Selections CLII. Hew Series, 71. 

^ From an unpublished copy in the possession of Edo SAheb Dalpatram Praiijiwan 
Khakhar, late Educational Inspector, Kacch. Only the upper six lines of the 
inscription are preserved. ^ Asiatic Eesearches, XVI. 311 ; Has Mdid, 213. 
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1287 (Samvat 1343)^ originally froin Soman^tlia, is now at Ointra in 
Portugal/ It records the pilgrimages and religious benefactions of one 
Tripur^ntaka, a follower of the Nakulis'd P^s'upata seet^ in the rei^ 
of S^rangadeva, whose genealogy is given. A manuscript found in 
Ahmadab^d is described as having been finished on Sunday the 8rd of 
the dark fortnight of Jyeshtha in the Samvat year 1350^ in the 
triumphant reign of Sarangadeva the great king of kings, while his 
victorious army was encamped near As^palli (Ahmadab^d) J- 

Sarangadeva^s successor Karnadeva ruled for eight years Am. 1296 - 
1304 (Samvat 1352 - 1360). Under this weak ruler, who was known 
as Ghelo or the Insane, Gujarat passed into Musalmdn hands. In 
A.n. 1297 Alaf Khdn the brother of the Emperor Ala-u-dln Khilji 
(a.d. 1296 - 1317) with Nasrat Khdn led an expedition against Gujarat. 
They laid waste the country and occupied Anahilavad a. Leaving his 
wives, children, elephants, and baggage Karnadeva fled to Ramadeva 
the Yadava chief of Devagiri.^ All his wealth fell to his conquerors. 
Among the wives of Karnadeva who were made captive was a famous 
beauty named Kaulddevi, who was carried to the harem of the SuMn. 
In the plunder of Cambay Nasrat Khin took a merchanPs slave Malik 
Kafur who shortly after became the EmperoPs chief favourite. Prom 
Cambay the Muhammadans passed to Kd,thiavdda and destroyed 
the temple of Somandtha. In 1304 Alaf Khin-’s term of office as 
governor of Gujarat was renewed. According to the Miri,t«i-Ahmadi 
after the renewal of his appointment, from wMte marble pillars taken 
from many Jain temples, Alaf Khdn constructed at An^ilavdda the 
Jama Masjid or general mosque. 

In A.n. 1306 the Cambay slave Klifur who had already risen to 
be SulMn Ala-u-din^s chief favouidte was invested with the title of 
Malik Naib and placed in command of an army sent to subdue the 
Dakhan. Alaf Khdn, the governor of Gujardt, was ordered to help 
Malik Kdfur in his arrangements. At the same time KauMdevi per- 
suaded the Emperor to issue orders that her daughter Devaladevi should 
be sent to her to Delhi Devaladevi was then with her father the un- 
fortunate Karnadeva in hiding in Bdglan in Ndsik. Malik Kafur sent 
a messenger desiring Efarnacleva to give up his daughter. Kariiadeva 
refused and Alaf Khdn was ordered to lead his army to the Baglan 
hills and capture the princess. While for two months he succeeded 
in keeping the Muhammadan army at bay, Karnadeva received and 
accepted an offer for the hand of Devaladevi from the Devagiri Yadava 
chief S'ankaradeva. On her way to Devagiri near Elura Devaladevf s 
escort was attacked by a party of Alaf Kh^n^s troops, and the lady 
seized and sent to Delhi where she was married to prince Khizar Khdn. 


^ Professor Bliandarkar’s Eeport for 1883-84, 17-18. 

2 The bardic story is that king Kar^a had two Ndgar Brahman ministers Mildhava 
and Kes'ava. He slew Hes'ava and took Mddhava’s wife from her husband. In 
revenge Mddhava went to Delhi and brought the Muhammadans. After the 
Muhammadan conquest MMhava presented Ala-u-dln with 360 horses. In return 
Madliava was appointed civil minister with AUf Khdn as military governor command- 
ing a Hkh of horsemen, 1500 elephants, 20,000 foot soldiers, and having with him 
forty-five officers entitled to use kettMrumsi M^ld, 214. 
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Nothing more is known o£ Karnadeva who appears to have died a 
fugitive. 

Though the main cities and all central Gujardt passed under 
Musalman rule a branch of the VaglieMs continued to hold much 
of the country to the west of the Sabarmati, while other branches 
maintained their independence in the rugged land beyond Amba 
Bhaw^ni between Virpur on the Mahi and Posing at the northmost 
verge of Gujardt. ^ 

GENEALOGY OE THE vAgHELAS. 

Bhavala, 

A.i>. 1160 

Married Kiimdrapdla’s Aunt. 

Ariior^ja, 

A.D.’ 1170 

Founder of Vdghela. 

Lavanaprasjldaj 
A*B. 1200 

Chief of DholM, 

Tiradiiavala, 

A.D. 1233 -1238 
Chief of Dholk^. 

Visaladeva, 

A.i>, 1243-1261 
King of Aiiahilavdda. 

Arjunadeva, 

A.n 1262-1274. 
j 

Sdrangadeva, 

A,D. 1274 - 1295 , 

Karnadeva or Ghelo, 

A.k 1296- 1304. 


i MilM, 222. The Jhilds were firmly fixed in the x>lams between the Lesser 
Ban of Kaech and the Gulf of Cambay. The Koli branches of these clans with 
other tribes of pure or of adulterated aboriginal descent, spread over the Chunvifil near 
Viramgam and appeared in many remote and inaccessible tracts of hill or forest. 
On the east, under the protection of a line of Rdjput princes, the banner of the 
goddess Kdli floated from the hill of P^vdgad ; while in tlie west the descendants of 
Khengar held their famous fortress of Jumxgadh from within its walls controlling much 
of the peninsula over which they had maintained undisputed sway, Chiefs of Jun%adh 
origin were scattered over the rest of the i^eninsula among whom were the Gohils of 
Gogo and Piram, and of the sea-washed province which from them derived its name of 
Gohiivdd, 
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A. D. 1297 -1760. 


This history of Musalman Gnjai^t is based on translations of the 
Mirat-i-Sibandari (a.d.1611) and of the Mirat-i-^hmedi (a.d. 1756) 
by the late Colonel J. W, Watson. Since Colonel Watson’s death in 
1889 the translations have been revised and the account enriched by 
additions from the Persian texts of Farishtah and of the two MirSts by 
Ml'. Fazl Lutfulldh Faridi of Surat. A careful comparison has also 
been made with other extracts in Elliot’s History of India and in 
Baylay's History of Qnjardb. 





MUSALMAK GUJAEAT. 

A.D. 1297 -1760. 


‘ INTRODUCTION. 

MfHAHMABAisr rule in Gujarat lasted from the conquest of the 
province by the Delili emperor Ala-ud-din Khilji (A.b. 1295-1315), 
shortly before the close of the thirteenth eentuiy a.b., to the final defeat 
of the Mughal viceroy Momin Kh^n by the Mar^thds and the loss of 
the city of Ahmedabad at the end of February 1758. 

This whole term of Musalm^n aseendancy, stretching over slightly 
more than four and a half centuries, may conveniently be divided into 
three parts. The First, the rule of the early sovereigns of Dchli, 
lasting a few years mqj'e than a century, or, more strictly from 
A.i). 1297 to A.D. 1403 ; the Second, tlie rule of the Ahmedabad kings, 
a term of nearly a century and three-quarters, from A.n. 1403 to 
A.B. 1573 ; the Third, the rule of the Mughal Emperors, when, for little 
less than two hundred years, a.b. 1573 -1760, Gujarat vras adminis- 
tered by viceroys of the court of Delrli.'^ 

In the-course of these 450 years the limits of Gujarat varied greatly. 
In the fourteenth century the territory nominally under the control 
of the Musalman governors of Patan (Aigiahilavdda) extended south- 
wards from Jhalor, about fifty miles north of Mount Abu, to the 
neighbourhood of Bombay, and in breadth from the line of the Malwa 
and Kh^ndesh hills to the western shores of peninsular Gujarat.^ The 
earlier kings of Afimedabdd (a.b. 1403 - 1450), content with establish- 
ing- their power on a firm footing, did not greatly extend the limits 
of their kingdom. Afterwards, during the latter part of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries (a.b. 1450-1530), 
the dominions of the Ahmedabjid kings gradually spread till they 
included large tracts to the east and north-east formerly in the 2 >os- 
session of the rulers of Kliandesli and Malwa. Still later, during 
the years of misrule between a.b. 1530 and a.d. 1573, the west of 
Khaiidesh and the north of the Konkan ceased to form j)art of the 
kingdom of Gujai’it. Finally, under the arrangements introduced by 
the emj)eror Akbardn A.B. 1583, more lands were restored to Mdlwa ^ 
and KMndosh. With the exception of Jh5;lor and Sirohi on the 
north, Diingarpur and Bansvada on the north-east, and Alirajpujr on 


^ Tlic first notice of tlie exercise of sovereignty by the Musalmdn rulers of 6-n jariit 
oyer lands further soutli than the neighbourhood of Surat is in A.n. 142S, when king 
Ahmed L (A.i>. 1412-1443) contested with the Dakhan sovereign the possession of 
Miihim {north latitude 19° 40"; east longitude 72° 47'). As no record remains of a 
Musalni^n conquest of the coast as far south as Banda B-djapuri or Janjira, about fifty 
miles south of Bombay, it seems probable that tfie North Konkan fell to the Musal- 
m^ns in A.n, 3297 as part of the recognised territories of the lords of Aiiahilapura 
(Fdtan). Rafs MiUa^ I, 350. One earlier reference inay be noted. In A.n. 1422 among 
the leading men slain in the battle of S^rangpur, about fifty mdes north-east of UJjam 
in Central India, was Sdvant chief of Danda Rdjapuri that is d'anjira. 

Sikaudari (Persian Text), 40, and Farishtah (Persian Text), II. 468. ^ - 
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the east, since handed to BdJpuMna and Oeniral India j the limits of 
Gujarat remain almost as they were laid down by Akbar. 

Though, under the Musalmdns, peninsular Gujarat did not bear 
the name of KathidySda, it was then, as at present, considered part 
« of the province of Gujarat, During the early years of Musalinan 
rule, the peninsilla, together with a small portion of the adjoining 
mainland, was known as Sorath, a shortened form of Saurdshtra, 
the name originally applied by the Hindus to a long stretch of 
' sea-coast between the banks of the Indus and Daman. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century the official use of the word 
Sorath was confined to a portionV though by much the largest part, 
of the peninsula. At the same time, the name Sorath seems then, 
and for long after, to have been commonly applied to the whole 
peninsula. For the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, writing as late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century (a.d. 1756 : a.h. 1170), speaks of 
Sorath as divided into five districts or zilldliSj Hdlar, Kathiavada, 
Gohilvada, B^bridvdda, and Jetvada, and iotices that though Nava- 
nagar was considered a separate district,- its tribute was included in 
the revenue derived from Sorath,® In another passage the sanae writer 
thus defines Saurdshtra ; 

Saurashtra or Somth comprehends the Sarkafr of Sorath the 
Barker of IsMiodmagar or and the Sarkir of 

K^chh or Bhujnagar. .It also includes several zillahs or 
districts, Naiyad -which they call Jatwdr, Hdlar or 
Navdnagar and its vicinity, Kdthiavada, Goliiivdda, 
Babriavida, Ghorvdr, Pandit, Okhagir in the neighbour- 
hood of Jagat otherwise called Bwafrka, Prahhas Khetr 
or Piitan Somndth and its neighbourhood, Naghir also 
called. Sdgogha, and the NalkantliaA ^ . 


1 The details of Akbar’s settlement in A, n. 1683 show Sorath with sixty-fcbree sub- 
divisions .and ^N'avinagar (IsUmnagar) with seventeen. Similarly in the Aln-i-Akbari 
(A.n* 1690) Sorath with its nine divisions includes the whole peninsula except JhdlAvalda 
in the north, which was then part of Ahmeddbad, Gladwin, II. 64 and 66 - 71.' 

2 Bird^s History of Gujardt, 418. 

3 Naiyad is the preseilt Naiyadkdntha about ten miles south-west of Radhanpur 
containing Jatvar and Vardhi in the west near the Ban and spreading east to Sami and 
Munjpur thirty to forty miles south- west of Pdtan, Haldris in the north-west of the 
peninsula j Kdthidvdda in the centre ; Gohilvdija in the south-east ; Bdbridvdda south- 
west of Gohilvada ; Ohordr or Ghorvdr north-west of Virdvalj Panchdl in the north- 
east centre ; Okhdgir or Okhamandal in the extreme west. Nalkdntha is the hollow 
between Bdthidvdda and the mainland. Besides these names the author of the Mirat-1- 
Ahmedi gives one more district in Sorath and others in Gujardt, The name he gives 
in Sorath is Kdgher or BdgMr whie^ he says is also called Sdlgogah. Salgogah is 
apparently Sialbet and its neighbourhood, as Kodindi^ Mddbupur, Chingaria, and Pu,ta 
in s?nth Kdthidvdda are still locally known as Nagher, a tract famous for its fruitful- 
ness. The Mlrdt-i-Ahmedi contains the following additional local liames: For Kadi 
thirty •'five miles north-west of Ahmeddbdd, Uanddi ; for Dholka twenty-five miles 
south-west of Ahmedafbafd, Prdth-Nagri ; for Cambay, Tdmbdnagri j for Viramgam 
forty miles north-west of Ahmeddbdd, JhdUwdrj for Munjpur twenty -two miles 
south-east of Badhatipur and some of the country between it and Pdtan, Pdrpas ; for 
the tract ten miles south-east of Bddhanpur to the neighbourhood of Pdtau, Kdkrez j 
for the town of Bddhanpur in the Pdfanpur Political Superintendency and its neighbour- 
hood, Yigadh ; for the town, of Pdlanpur and its neighbourhood up to Disa and 
Ddntivdda, Ghdnddr 5 for BdUsinbr forty-two rfiiles east of Ahmeddbdd with a part 
of.Kapadvanj in the Kaira district, Masalwada; for Baroda, Pdrkher;‘for the sub- 
division of Jambusar in the Broach district fifteen miles north-west of Broach city, 
Ednam j for Alimohan thafiis Chota tfdepur and the rough lands east of Godhra,P41wdra. 
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The present Sorath stretches no farther than the limits o£ Junagadh^ 
Biintwa, and a few smaller holdings, # 

The name Kathiavdda is of recent origin. It was not until after 
the establishment of Musalmdn power in Gujar jit that any portion of 
tile peninsula came to bear the name of the trflbe of K^this. Even as 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century^ the name Kathiavada was 
applied only to one of the sub-divisions of the peninsula. In the 
disorders which prevailed during the latter part of , the eighteenth ; 
century, the Kathis made themselves conspicuous. As it was from 
the hardy horsemen of this tribe that the tribute-exacting Marath#s 
met with the fiercest resistance, they came to speak of the whole 
peninsula as the land of the Kathis. This use was adopted by the 
early British officers and has since continued, v 

• Under the ithmeddbM kings, as it still is nnd.er British rule, Gujarat 
was divided politically into two main parts ; one, called the hhdUah or 
crown domain administered directly by the central authority ^ the other, 
on payment of tribute in serxiice or in money, left under the control of 
its former rulers. The amount of tribute paid by the diffe3;^nt chiefs 
depended, not on the value of their territory, but on the terms* granted 
to them when they agreed to become feudatories of the kings ^f 
Ahm*edabM. Under the. Gujarjit Sultans this tribute was occasionally 
collected by military expeditions headed by the king in person and 
called or country-seizing circuits. 

The internal management of the feudatory states was unaffected by 
their payment of tribute. Justice was administered and the revenue 
eolleetea in the s|me way as under the Anahilapur kings. The revenue 
consisted, as before, of a shai'e of the crops received in kind, supple- 
- mented by the levy of special cesses, trade, and transit dues: The 
chiefs share of the crops differed according to the locality ; it rarely 
exceeded one-third of the produce, it rarely fell ,short of one-sixth. 
From some parts the chiefs share was realised directly from the culti- 
vator by agents called mantris i from other parts the collection was 
through superioiTandowners.^ 

The Ahmedabad kings divided the portion of their territory which 
was under their direct authority into districts or sarlmrs. These 
districts were administered in one of two ways. They were either 
assigned to nobles in support of a contingent of troops, or they 
were set apart as crown domains and managed by paid officers. 
The officers placed in ■ charge of districts set apart as erowii domains 
were called miiktid? Their chief duties were to preserve the peace 
and to collect the revenue. For the maintenance of order, a body 
of soldiers from the army hieaji-quarters at Ahmedabad was detached 
for service in each of these divisions, and. placed under the command 
of the district goyernm-. At the same time, in addition to the presence 
of this detachment of regular troops, every district contained certain 


I-. 241. . 

® Maktaa and iktda^ the district administered by a muktid^ come from the Arabic 
root katm^ he cut, in allusion to the public revenue or the lands cvt and apportioned 
lor the pay of' the of5,cers and their establishm^ntsu 
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fortified outposts- called thdndsj varying in number according to the 
character of the country and the temper of the people. These posts 
were in charge of officers called thinaddrs subordinate to the district 
governor. They were garrisoned by bodies of local soldiery, for whose 
maintenance, in addition to money payments, a small assignment of 
land was set apart in the neighbouiiiood of the post. On the arrival 
of the tribute-collecting army the governors 01 the districts through, 
.which it passed were expected to join the main body with their local , 
contingents. At other- times the district governors had little control ^ 
ovj^r the feudatory chiefs in the neighbourhood of their charge. 

For fiscal purposes each district or sarMr was distributed among 
a certain number of sub-divisions or pargandliSy each under a paid 
official styled dmil or taksUddr, These sub-divisional officers realised 
the state demand, nominally one-half of the produce, bj the help of 
the headmen of the villages under their charge. In the sharehold and 
simple villages of North Gujarat these village headmen were styled 
patels or according to Mnsalmdii writers mtikaddams and in the 
simple villages of the south they were known as desdis. They arranged 
for the final distribution of the total demand in joint villages among the 
shareholders, and in simple villages from the individual cultivators.-^ 

The sub-divisional officer presented a statement of the accounts of 
the villages in his sub-division to the district officer, whose record 
of the revenue of his whole district was in turn forwarded to the 
head revenue officer at court. As a cheek on the internal manage- 
nient of his charge, and especially to help him in the work of collect- 
ing the revenue, with each district governor was associated an 
accountant. Further that each of these officers might be the greater 
check on the other, king Ahmed i. (a.i>. 1412 - 1443) enforced the rule 
that when the governor was chosen f:^om among the royal slaves the 
accountant should be a free man, and that wffien the accountant was a, 
slave the district governor should be chosen from some other class. This 
practise was maintained till the end of the reign of Muzaff ar Shah 
(a.d. 1511-1525), when, according to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, the 
arm}?- became much increased, and the ministers, condensing the oetails ^ 
of ‘ revenue, farmed it on contract, so that many parts formerly yielding 
one rupee now produced ten, and many others seven eight or nine, 
and in no place was there a less increase than from ten to twenty 
per cent. Many other changes oecniTed at the same time, and the 
spirit of innovation- creeping into the administration the wholesome j 
system of cheeking the accounts was given up and mutiny and confu-\ [ 
sion sj)read over Gujai'dt.^ ’ | 

The second class of directly governed districts were the lands j 
assigned to nobles for the maintenance of contingents of troops. As i 
in other parts of India, it would seem that at first these assignments I 
were for specified sums equal to the pay of the contingent. When I 
such assignments were of long standing, and were large enough to J 
swallow ‘the whole revenue of a district, it was natural to simplify the I 


f 

i 



, . ^ Further particulars rega/rding these village headmen are given helow, 

^ Llrd's History of Gujjardt, ' 192 j Mir^t-i-Sih'andari,. Fersiau Text, 44*. ’ 
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arrangement by transferring tlie collection of tbe revenue and the whole 
management of the district to the military leader of the contingent. So 
long as the central power was strong, precautions were doubtless taken 
to prevent the holder of the grant from unduly rackrenting his district 
and aj)propriating to himself more than the pay of -the trooj)S, or from 
exercising any powers not vested in the local governors of districts 
* included within the crown domains. As in other parts of India, those 
stipulations were probably enforced by the appointment of certain civil 
officers directly from the government to inspect the whole of the noble^’s 
proceedings, as well in managinghis troops as in administering Hslands,^ 
The decline of the king^s power freed the nobles from all check or control in 
the management of their lands. And when, in A.D. 1536, the practice 
of farming was introduced into the crown domains, it would seem to 
have been adopted by the military leaders in their lands, and to have 
been continued till the annexation of Guiarit by the emperor Akbar in 
a.d.1573. 

It was the policy of Akbar rather to improve the existing system 
than to introduce a new form of goverament. Aftet to some extent 
contracting the limits of Gujarat he constituted it a province 'or subah 
of the empire, appointing to its government an oflSLcer of th^ highest 
rank with the title btsubahddr or viceroy. “ As was the case nnder the 
Ahmed?:ibdd kings, the province continued to be divided into territories - 
managed by feudatory chiefs, and districts administered by ofEieers 
appointed eitlier by the court of Dehli or by the local viceroy. The 
head-quarters of the army remained at Ahmed^bdd, and detachments 
were told off and placed under the orders of the officers in charge of the 
directly administered divisions. These district, governors, as before, 
belonged to two classes, paid officers responsible for the management of 
the crown domains and military leaders in possession of lands assigned 
to them in pay of their contingent of troops. The governors of the 
crown domains, who were now known as /a?i/(idrs or commanders, had, 
in addition to the command of the regular troops, th§ control of the 
outposts maintained within the limits -'of their chaige. Like their 
predecessors they accompanied th6 viceroy in his yearly circuit for the 
collection of tribute. 

As a check on the military governors and to help them in collecting 
the revenue, the distinct class of account officers formerly established 
by king Ahmed I. (A.n, 1412 - 1443) was again introduced. The head 
of this branch of the administration was an officer, second in rank to the 
viceroy alone, appointed dii*ect from the court of .Dehli with the title of 
dimn. Besides acting as collector-general of the revenues of the pro- 
vince, this officer was also the head of its civil administxation. His 
title divdn is generally translated minister. And though the word 
minister does not express the functions of the office, which corresponded 
more nearly with those of a chief secretary, it represents with sufficient 
accuracy the relation in wjaich the holder of the office oi divan gemmVij 
stood to the viceroy. ■ 


^ ElphistoneV History, 70. 
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For its revenue administration each district or group o£ districts had 
its revenue officials called amms who corresponded to the collector o£ 
modern times. There were also amins in the customs* department 
separate from those whose function was to. control and administer 
the land revenue. Beneath the a?mii came the dmil ^^who carried on 
the actual collection of the land revenue- or customs in each district or 
par^andhy Sind below the dmil weve the fails ^ mushrifs, or karkiins 
that is the revenue clerks. The dmil corresponded to the modern 
mdmiatddr, both terms meaning him who carries on the amai or revenue 
management. In the leading ports the dmil of the customs was called 
muktsaddi that is, civil officer. 

The dmil or mdmiatddr dealt directly with the village officials, namely 
with ihsi mukaddam or headman, the or lease manager, the 

kdndngo or accountant, and the havalddr or grain-yard guardian. The 
superintended the separation of the government share of the 
produce ; apportioned to the classes subject to forced labour their respec- 
tive turns of duty; and exercised a general police superintendence by 
means of subordinates called^ pasdiids or vartanids. In ports under 
the mutasaddi was a harbour-master* or skdh-bandar. 

Crown sub-divisions had, in addition, the important class called dssdis, 
^ The desdi’s duty appears at first to have been to. collect the salami 
or tribute due by the smaller chiefs, landholders, and vdntdddrs or 
sharers.' For this, in Akbar’s time, the dt^sdi received a^ remuneration 
of per cent on the sum collected. Under the first viceroy Mirza 
Aziz KokaMsh (a,d.157B-1675) this percentage was reduced to one-half 
of its former amount, and in later times this one-half was again reduced 
by one-half. Though the Muhammadan historians give no reason for so 
sweeping a reduction, the cause seems to have been the inability of the 
desdis to collect the tribute without the aid of a military force. Under 
the new system the desdi seems merely to have kept the accounts of the 
tribute due, and the records* both of the amount which should be levied 
as tribute and other customary rights of the crown. In later times 
the desdis were1:o a great extent superseded by the district accountants 
or majnmddrsy and many desdis^ especially in south Gujarat, seem to 
ha;ve sunk to 

Up fo the viceroyalty of -Mirza Isa Tarkhan (A.n. 1642-161^4), the 
land tax appears to have been levied from the -cultivator in a fixed sum, 
but he was .also subject to numerous other imposts. Land grants in 
wazifah carmd with them an hereditary title and special exemption 
from all levies* except the land tax. The levy in kind appears to have 
ceased before the close of Mughak rule. In place of a levy in kind 
each village paid a fixed sum or jama through the district accountant 
or majmuddr who had taken the place of the desdi. As in many 
cases the jama really meant the lump sum at which the crown villages 
were assessed and farmed to the chiefs and patels, on the collapse of 
the empire "many villages thus farmed to chiefs and landlords were 


^ In Mdrwdr and in the north and north-east this official was styled tdlisilddr and. 
B the Lakhan hatndvkddr* 
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retained by tbem with the coTtnivanee *o£ the mujmuddrs desdis and 
others. 

The administration o£ jnstice seems to have been very * complete, 
in each kashih or town ka>zu^ endowed with glebe lands in addition to 
a permanent salary, adjudicated disputes among Muhammadans accord- 
ing to the laws of Islam. Disputes between Muhammadans and un- 
believers, or amongst unbelievers, were decided by the department called 
saddrat, the local judge being termed a The decisions of 

the local kdzls and sadrs were subject to revision by the^ kdzl or sadr 
of the siihah who resided at* AlimeddbM. And as a last resort the 
Ahmedabad decisions were subject to ’appeal ta the Kdzi-^ul-Kiizzdt 
and the at the capital. 

The revenue. appears to have been, classed under four main heads : 1 . 
The Khazdnak-i-A^mirah or imperial treasury which Comprehended the 
:land tax received from the crown pargandhs or districts, the tribute, the 
five per CQut customs dues from infidels, the import does on stuffs, and 
the 67i//(yr or land customs including transit dues, .slave market dues, 
and miscellaneous taxes. 2: The treasury of arrears into which were 
paid government claims in arrear either from the dmils or from the 
farmers of land revenue ; takdxd advances due by the raiyats ; and tribute 
levied by the presence of a military force. 3. The treasury of charit- 
able endowments. * Into this treasury was paid the 2| per cent levied 
as customs dues from* Muhammadans.-’- The pay of the religious classes 
was defrayed from this treasury. 4. The treasury, into which the jaziah 
or capitation tax levied from zimmis or infidels who acknowledged 
Muhammadan rule, was paid* The proceeds were expended in charity 
and public works. After the death of the emperor Farrukhsiyar (A. d. 
1713-1719), this source of revenue was abolished. The arrangements 
introduced by Akbar in the end of the ^sixteenth century remained in 
foi’ce till the death of Aurangzib in A.d. 1707. Then trouble and 
perplexity daily increased, till in a.d, 1724-25, Hamid Khdn usurped 
the government lands, and, seeking t® get • rid , of the " servants • and 
assignments, gradually obtained possession of the records of the registry 
office. The keepers of the records were scattered, and yearly revenue 
statements ceased to be received from the districts.^ 

Akbar continued the system of assigning lands to military leaders 
in payment of their contingents of troops. Immediately after the 
annexation in a.d. 1573, almost the whole country was^divided among 
the great mobles.® ^ Except that the revenues of certain tracts were 


^ Zakdt, literal- y purification or cleansing, is the name of a tax levied from Muslims 
for charitable purposes or religious uses. In the endowments-treasury the customs 
dues from Muslims at 2| per cent {the technical 3 in 40) as contrasted with the 
five per cent levied ft om infidels (the technical 2 m 40) were entered. Hence in 
these accounts mMt corresponds with customs dues, and is divisible into two hinds 
Ichnshhi zahdt or land customs and tari zalcdt or sea customs, 

* Bird’s History of G-ujar^t, 93. Though under the Mughal viceroys the state 
demand was at first realized in grain, at the last the custbin was fo assess each sub- 
division, and probably each village, at a fixed sum ov jama. The total amount for 
the suh“divijsion was collected by an officer called majmuddr, literally keeper of collec- 
tions, the village headmen, patels or muMddam,% being responsible each for his own 
Tillage. * Bird's History of Gujarat, 3*25. 
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feet aside for the imperial exchequer the directly governed districts 
passed into the hands of military leaders who employed their own 
agents to collect the revenue. During the seventeenth century the 
practice of submitting a yearly record of their revenues^ and the power 
of the viceroy to bring them to account for misgovernment, exercised a 
check on the management of the military leaders. And during this 
time a yearly surplus revenue of £600,000 (Bs, 60,00^000) from the 
assigned and crown lands was on an average forwarded from Gujarat to, 
Dehli. In the eighteenth century the decay of the vieeroy^s authority 
was accompanied by the gradually increased power of the military 
leaders in possession jc)f assigned districts^ till finally, as in the case of 
the Nawabs of Broach and Jr^urat, they openly claimed ihe position of 
independent rulers.^ 

Of both leading and minor officials the Mirat-i-Ahmedi supplies the 
following additional details. The highest officer who was appointed 
under the seal of the minister of the empire was the provincial cUtdn 
or minister. He had charge of the fiscal affairs of the province and of 
the revenues of the Ichdlsa or crown lands, and was in some matters inde- 
pendent of the viSei’oy. Besides his personal salary he had J bO BOiW dr s 
for two provincial thdnds Arjanpur and Khamh^lia. Under the divan 
the chief officers were the dwn his first assistant, who was 

appointed under imperiai orders by the patent of th^ divdn, the daro^ 
ghah or head of the office^ and the shar/ or miishrif and tehwilddr of 
the daftar kMnahs, who presided over the accounts with onunshis and 
m'u/iarnVs or secretaries and writers. The kdzis, both town and city, with 
the sanction of the emperor were appointed by the chief law officer of the 
empire through the chief law officer of the province. They were lodged 
by the state, paid partly in cash partly in land, and kept up a certain 
number of troopers. In the courts ivakils or pleaders and viuftis 
or law officers drew 8 as. to Re. 1 a *day. Newly converted Musal- 
mdns also drew 8 as. a day. The city censor or muhtasih had the supervi- 
sion of morals and of weights and measures. He w-as paid in cash and 
land, and was expected to keep up sixty troopers . The news- writer, who 
was sometimes also bakhshi or military paymaster, had a large staff of 
news-writers called^ wdkidh-nigar who worked in the district courts and 
offices as well as in the city courts. He received his news-i*eports every 
evening and embodied them in a letter which was sent to court by camel 
post. A second staff of news-writers CB>\led mwdnihnigd}' reported 
rumours. A third set were the harkdrds on the viceroy^s st§ff. Postal 
chaiilcis or stations extended from Ahmedab^d to theAjmir frontier, each 
with men and horse ready to cany the imperial post which reached Shah 
J ehanab^d or Dehli in seven days. A line of posts also ra r i south through 
Broach to the Dakhan. The faujddrs or military police, who were some- 
times commanders of a thousand and held estates, controlled both the 
city and the district police. The Iwtwdl or head of the city night-watch 
was appointed by the viceroy. He had fifty troopers and a hundred foot. 
In the treasury department were the amin or chief, the ddroghah, the 


1 Bird’s History of Gujarat, 341. 
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mivskrify the treasurer, and five messengers. In the medical department 
were a Yunarii or Greek school and a Hindu physician, two iinder- 
physieians on eight and ten annas a day, and a surgeon. The yearly 
grant for food and medieine amounted to Es. 2000.^ 

Besides the class of vernacular terms that belong to the administration' 
01 the province, certain technical, words connected with the tenure of 
land are of frequent occurrence in this history. . Eor each of these, in 
^ addition to the English equivalent which as far as possible has been 
given in the text, some explanation seems necessary. During the 
period to which this history refers, the superior holders of tlie land 
of the pmvince belonged to two main classes, those wdiose claims dated 
from before the Musalmjin conquest and those whose interest in the 
land was based on a Musalman, grant. By the MiTSalmaii historians, 
landholders of the IMt class, who were all Hindus, are eallecl 2 ;^:/??itnc^c^r.s*, 
while landholders of the second class, Musalmans as a rule, are spoken 
of as jdginidrs. Though the term zawJCmMr was used to include the 
whole body of superior Hindu landholders, in practice* a marked 
distinction was drawn between the almost independent chief, who still 
enjoyed his Hindu title of raja, rdval, rdv, or jcim, and the petty 
claimant to a share in a government village, who in a Hindu state 
would have been known as a gardsid? 

The larger landholders, who had succeeded* in avoiding complete 
subjection, were, as noticed above, liable only for the payment of a. 
certain fixed sum, the- colleetion of which by the. central power in later 
times usually required the presence of a military force. With, regard 
to the settlement of the claims of the smaller landholders of the 
superior class, whose estates fell within the Hinits of the directly 
administered distiicts, UQ steps seem to have been taken till the reign • 
of Ahmed Shah I, (a.d. 141 1 - 1443). About the year ‘A. n. 1420 the 
peace of his kingdom was so broken by agrarian disturbances, that 
Ahmed Shah agreed, on condition of their " paying tribute and 
performing nrilitary service, to re-grant to the landholders of the 
zaminddr class as hereditary possessions a pne-fonrth share of their 
former village lands. The portion so set apart was called vdnia or 
share, and the remainder, retained as state land, was called talpaL 
Hits agreement continued till, in the year a.I), 1545, during the reign 
of Mahmud Shdli II..(A.D. 1536 - 1553), an atternpt was made to annex 
these private shares to the crown. This measure caused muck 
discontent and disorder. It was reversed by the emperor Akbar who, 
as part of the settlement of the province in a.d, 1583, restored their 
one-fourth share to the landholders, and, except that the Marathas 


Minit-i-Ahmefli Fersian Text page 315, 

. ® The title raja is applif'able to the head of a family ouly. The payment of tribute 
to the Mu*ghals or Mariltlids does not aifeeb the%ight to use this title. and rdD 

seem to he of the same dignity as raja, Mdval is of lower r^-nk. The sons of rajas ^ 
rands, ram, and rdvals are called Iciimrs and their sons thihirs. The younger 
sons of tlhdimrs became hhumkls that |s latidownex’s or gardslds,^ that is owners of 
paras or a m mthfnl, Jam is the title of the chiefs of the Jddeja tribe both of the elder 
branch in Kachh and of the younger branch in IS; avafnagar, or liittle Kachh in K:lthi4viida, 
lUs Mdla, n, 277. 
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afterwards levied an additional qnit-reiit from these lands, the 
arrangements then introduced have since eontimied hi fSi’ce.-^ 

Dining the decay of Miisalmdn inle in Gujai^t in the first half of 
the eighteenth century^ shareholders of the gardsia class in government 
villages, who were always ready to increase their pow’-er hy force^ 
levied many irregular exactions from theif more peaceful neighbours, 
the cultivators or inferior landholders. These levies are known as vol 
that is a foi’ced contribution or pal that is protection. All have this 
peculiar characteristic that they were paid by the cultivators of crown 
lands to petty marauders to purchase immunity from their attacks. 
They in no ease partook of the nature of dues imposed by a settled 
government on its own subjects. Tora gards, more correctly toJa 
garcCs, is another** levy which had itsmrigin in eighteenth -cent ary 
disorder. It ' was ' usually a readymoney paymeiffc taken from villages 
which, though at the tim^ crown or Ichdisa, had formerly belonged 
to the gardsia who exacted the levy. Besides a readymoney payment 
contributions in kind were sometimes exacted. 

The second class of superior landholders were those whose title, was 
based on a Musalman grant. Such grants were either assignments of 
large tracts of land to the viceroy, distriet-govemdrs, and nobles, to 
support the dignity of their position and maintain a contingent of 
troops, or they were Mlotments on a smaller scale granted in reward 
for some special service. Land granted with these objects was called 
jdgir, and the holder of the land jdgirddr. In theory, on the death 
of the original grantee, such possessions were ' strictly resumable;* 
in practice they tended to become hereditary., No regular payments 
were required from holders of jdgirs. Only under the name of 
. peshhmh occasional contributions . were demanded. These occasional 
contributions * generally consisted of such presents as a horse, an 
elephant, or some other article of value. They had more of the nature 
of a freewill oifering than of an enforced tribute. Under the Musalmans 
contributions of this kind were the only payments exacted from 
•proprietors of the jdgirddT cln>^s. But the Marinis, in addition to 
contidbutions, imposed on j a a regular tribute, similar to that 
paid by the representatives of the original class of superior Hindu 
landholders. 

Under Musalmd,n rule great part of Gujarat was* always in the 
hands of jdgirddrs. So powerful were they that on two occasions 
under the Ahmedabad kings, in A.t>. 1554 and A.n. 1572, the leading* 


^ Under the Mariitlids* the title txamuidch*. was bestowed on the farmers of the land 
revenue, and this practice was adopted hy the earlier English writers oh Gujarat. 
In consequence of this change small landholders of the superior class, in directly 
administered districts, came again to he called by their original Hindu name oic/ard/fia, 
Mr. Elphiq^toue (History, 79 and no^ 13) includes under the term zumlnddr : (1) 
half”suhdued chieftains, (2) independent governors .of districts, and (3) farmers of 
revenue. He also notices that until Aurangzi'b^s time such chiefs as enjoyed some 
degree of independence were alone called zemindars . But in Colonel Walker’s time, 
A.D. If-' 05, at least in Gtxjaraft (Bombay Goverffrnent Selections, XXXIX. 25) the term 
zamlnddr included desCiieSy ^ajmtiddrs (district accountants), jpakds^ and taldlh 
.(village dorks). 
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nobles distributed among themselves the entire' area of the kingdom.^ 
Again, during 'the eighteenth eentuiy, when Mughal rule was on the 
decline,, the jdgirddrs bj degrees won for themselves positions of 
almost complete independence.® ^ 

The changes m the extent of territory and in the form of - 
• administriJoion illustrate the effect of the government on the condition 
of the people during the different periods of Musalmiln rule. T|ie 
following summary of the leading characteristics of each of the main 
divisions of the four-and-a-half centuries of Musalman ascendancy 
may serve as an introduction to the detailed narrative of events. 

On conquering Gujarat in A.n. 1297 .the' Musalmans fonnd the 
country in disorder. The last kings of Anahilapur or Pa tan, suffering 
under the defects of an incomplete title, held even their crown lands 
with no firmness of grasp, and had allowed the outlying territory to slip 
almost entirely from their control. £?everal of the larger and moro 
distant rulers had resumed their independence. The JihfJs and Kolis 
of the hills, forests, and rough river banks were in re volt. And stranger 
eh:e|s, driven south by the Slusalmdn conquests in Upper India, had 
,ro])bed the central power of much territory.^ The records of the early 
Musalmln governors (a.d. 3297-1391) show suspicion on the side of 
the Dehli court and disloyalty on the part of more than one viceroy, 
much confusion throughout the province, and little in the way of 
government beyond, the exercise of military force. At the same time, 
in spite of wars and rebellions^, the country, in parts at least, seems. to. 


^ Details of A.u, 1571 gweii in the Mirat-iAbmedi show that the chief nobles were 
bound to furnish cavalry contingents varying from 4000 to 25,000 horse, and held! 
lauds estimated to yield yearly revenues of ^160,000 to £1,620,000. Bird's Gujariit, 
109-127.. 

2 According to the European travellers in India during the seventeenth century, 
provincial governors, and pi^obably to some extent all large holders of service lands, 
employed various methods for adding to the profits which the assigned lands were meant 
to yield them. Of these devices two seem to Ijave been specially common, the practice 
of supporting a body of horse smaller than the number agreed for, and the practice of 
purveyance that is of levying supplies without payment. Sir Thomas Eoe, from 
A.JD, 1615 to 1618 Englisli ambassador at the court of the emperor Jehdiigfi', gives the 
following details of these irregular practices : ‘ The l^iltan (tlsat is Patna in Bengal) ■ 
viceroy’s government was estimated at 5000 horse, the yearly pay of. each troox:)er being 
£20 (Es. 200), of which he hept only 1500, being allowed the surplus as dead pay. 
On one occasion this governor wished tp present me with 100 loaves of the finest 
sugar, as wliite as snow, each loaf weighing fifty pounds. On my declining, he said, 

‘ You refuse these loaves^ thinking I am j)oor ; but being mad#i-n my govej^nment the 
sugar costs me nothing, as it comes to me gratis/ b'ir Thomas Eoe in Kerr’s Voyages, 
IX. 282- 2S4, The same writer i the best qualified of the English travellers of that time 
to form a correct opinion, thus describes th^ administration of the Musalnutn governors 
of the seventeenth century : ‘ They practise every kind of tyranny against the nati-ves 
under' their juiksdiction, opx>ressrng them with continual Exactions, and are exceedingly 
averse from any way being opened by which the king may be informed of their * 
infamous proceedings,. They grind the xxjople under their govlrnment to extract 
money from them, oftexi hanging men up by the heels to make them confess that* 
they are rich, or to mnsorn tliemselves from faults merely imputed with a view to- 
fleece them/ .Sir Thomas Eoe in Kerris Voyages, IX. 338. 

Of these settlements the principal was that of the R^thod chief who in the thirteenth 
century established himself at fdar, now one of the states of the Mahi Kdntha. In the 
thirteenth century also, Oohils from the north and. Sfodha. Parmdrs and Ka'tMs from 
Sindh entered Gujardta , Eds Mdla, II. 269, 
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have been well ciiltivated^ uri.d trade and laaiiiifactures to have been 
flourishing.^ 

‘ The period of the rule of the Ahmedahld kings (a.I). 1403- 157*3) 

• contains two divisions, one lasting from A. b. 1403 to a.d. 1530, on 
.the whole a time of strong .government and of growing power and 
prosperity 5 the other the forty-three years from A. D. 1530 to 
the conquest of the province by the emperor Akbar in a.d. 1573^ a 
time of disorder and misrule. In a.d. 1403 when Gujarat separated 
from Dehli the new king held but a narrow strip of idain. On 
the’ north were the independent chiefs of Sirohi and Jhalor, from 
whom he occasionally levied contributions. On. the east the Raja of 
Idar, another Rajput prince, was in possession of the western skirts of 
the hills and forests, and the rest of that tract was held by the mountain 
tribes of Bhiis and Kolis. On the west the peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, probably riilmtary, but by no means 
obedient.^ In the midst of so unsettled and warlike a population, all 
the eflorts of Al^zaftar L, the founder of (lie dynasty, were spent ' in 
establisliing his power. It was not until the retgn of his sueeessor 
Ahmed I. (a.b. 1412- 144*3) that steps were taken to settle ^tlie 
different classes of the people in positions of permanent order. About 
the year a.b. 1420 two important measures were introduced. Of these 
one assigned lands for the support of the troops, and the other 
recognised the rights of the superior class of Hindu landholders to a 
portion of the village lands they had formerly held. The effect of these 
changes was to establish order throughout the districts directly under 
the authority of the crown. And though, in the territories’ subject to 
feudatory chiefs, the presence of an armed force was still required to 
give effect to the king’s claims for tribute, his increasing power and 
wealth made efforts at independence more hopeless, and gradually 
secured the subjection of the greater number of his. vassals. During 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century the power of the Ahmedabad kings \vas at its height. At 
that time their dominions included twenty-five divisions or aarhArs. 
Among nine of these namely tatan, Ahmedabad, S until, Godhra, 
Champaner, Baroda, Broach, Nandod or Rajpipla, and Surat the central 
plain was distributed. In addition in the north were four divisions, Sirohi, 
Jhalor, Jodhpur, and Ndgor now in south-west and central Rajputana ; 
in the nortlpeast two, Dungarpur and Bansvada, now in the extreme 


^ Gujardt o£ about tbe year A.D. 1300 is thus described ; ‘ The air of Giijardt is 
health^ and tlie earth picturesque j the vine^j^ards bring forth blue grapes twice a year, 
and tbe strength of the soil is such that the cqtton plants spread their branches like 
willow and plane trees, and ^’v’leld produce for several years successively. Besides 
Cambay, the most celebrated of the cities of Kind in population and' wealth, there are 
70,000 towns and tillages, all popiilou»j and the people abounding in wealth and 
luxuries.^ Elliot’s History of India, III. 3 ^, 32 , and 43, Marco Polo, about a.,d, ’ 292 , 
says : ‘ In Gujaraft there grows much pepper and ginger and indigo. They have also a 
great deal of cotton. Their cotton trees are of very great size, growing full six paces 
high, and attaining to an age of twenty years/ Yule’s Edition, 11. 32-^ The cotton 
referred to was probably the variety known as devkapds Gossypium religiosum or 
pernvianuin, which grows from ten to fifteen feet high, and hears for several years* 
Koyle, MS- 160. ^ Elphinstone’s History, 762. 
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SOU til of R^jpiitana; iu the east and south-east three, NanduTb^r now 
in Khaiidesh, Miillier or EagMn now in Ndsik, and Ram Nagar or 
• Idiavampur now in Surat. ; in tlie south four, Dand^-Eajapuri or Janjira, 
Bombay, Bassehi, and Daman now in the Konkan j in the west two, 
Sorath and Navanagai’ nowin Kathiavada ; and Kaehh in the north-west. 
Besides the revenues of these districts^ tribute was received from the ruiers^ 
of Ahmednagar^ Burhanpur, Berar^ Golkonda^ and Bijapur, and customs 
dues f.’om twentyrhve ports on the western coast of India and from 
twQnty-six foreign niarts^ some of them in India and others in the 
Persian (ill if •iriid along the Arabian coast.! . The total revenue from 
these three sources is said in prosperous times to have amounted to 
a yenr] 3 r sum of £ll/:t60/)UO (Rs. ll,46,0Ch0(j0). Of this total 
amount the territorial revenue from the twenty- live districts yielded 
£5^S40/j00 (Rs. 5/St/)0,000)^ or slightly i:gore than one-half. Of the 
remaining £5,620^000 (Rs. 5^62,00,000) about one-fifth part was 
derived from the Dakhan tribute and the rest from customs-dues.^ 

The IJliildings at Ahmedabad, and the ruins of Champaner and 
Mehmiidaliad, prove how much wealth was at the command of the 
sovereign and his nobles, while the accounts of travellers seem to show 
that the private expenditure of the rulers w^as not greater than the 
kingdom was well able to bear. The Portuguese traveller Duarte 
Barbosa, who was in Gujarat bet’^den a.d. 1511 and A.n. 1514, found 
the capital Champaner a great city, in a very feftile country of abundant 
' provisions, mth many cows sheep and goats and plenty of fruit, so that it 
was full of all things."'^ Ahmedabad was still larger, very rich and well 


^ Bircft History of Gujarit, 110, 129, and I30» 

2 Tlie,^passage from the Mirat i-Ahmcdi, Bird J09, is : ‘A sum of 25 IdMs of Mms 
and one kror or ihrdJnm>% that were two parts greatei% being altogether nearly eqiaallo 
5 Icrors and 62 Idhhs of rupees, was collected from the Dakhan tribute and the customs 
of the European and Arab ports.'' The word htm^ from an old Kaniatak word for gold, 
is the Wusalimin name for the coiii known among Hindus as xardhU' or the wild-lioar 
coin, and among the ITirtugucse as the patjodii or temple coin. Frinsep Jnd. Ai.t, Thomas" 
Ed. II. IJ. T. 18. The old specimens of this coin weigh either GO .grains the mdda or 
half pagoda, or 120 grains the hiin or full pagoda. Thomas, Cdiron. Fat. Ks. II. 224, 
note. The star ])agoda, in which English accounts at Madras were foruierly kept, weighs 
52*5l> grains, and was commonly^ valued at 8s. or Us. 4 (1‘rihsep as above). At this 
rate in the present sum the *25 Kiklh of lu'im would equal one Icvot (1 00 Icilchk) of rupees. 
The i}irdhimU ‘two parts greater than the would seem to bo a gold c<iin, perha])8 
a variety of the Persian asJtrq/l (worth about 9s. ICngdish, Marsden, K. 0. 455). Taking, 
the two parts of a /iuh ns/ducuns or sixteenths, 'this would give the ilrcihimi a value of 
Ks. 4;t, and make a total customs rcA^eime of 425 lakhs of^ rup- es, 'rhis^sfcatement of the 
revenues of the kingdom is, according to the author of the’*Mirat-i-Ahmedi, taken from 
such times as the power of the Gujarat kings continued to increase. The total 
revenue of the twenty 'live districts (£5.840.000) is the araopnt recovered dn the year 
A.D. iT'Tl. But tlie receipts und^-'r the head of Tribute must have been compiled from 
accounts of earlier years. For, as will he seen below, the neij^hhouring kings ceased 
to pay tribute after the end of the reign of Bahadur (a.d. 1536). Similarly the 
customs revenues entered as received from Daman and other places must have been taken 
from the accounts of some year previous to A.f>. 1560. , ^ 

2 The remains at Champducr in the British district of the Fanch Mahdls are well 
known. Of Mohmdddbdd, the town of that name in the distiict of Kaira, eiglihen miles 
south of Ahmeddb.^d, a few ruins only are left. In a.d. 1690 this city is said to have 
contained many grand edifices surrounded with a wall eleven miles ( 7 square with 
at every | mile (| jeos) a pleasure house, and an enclosure for deer and other game, 
(Ain-i-Akbari : Gladwin, II. Oh) The Mirat-i-Ahmedi makes no special reference to 
the sovereign's share of the revenue. The greater part of the £5,620,000 derived from 
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supplied^ embellished with good streets and squares, with houses o£ stone- 
and cement. It was ndt from the interior districts of the provinee that 
the Ahmedahad kings derived the lehief part of their wealth, but from 
those lying along the coast,. which were enriched by manufactures and 
commerce,^ So it was tfeit along the shores of the gulf of Cambay 
«and southward as far as Bombay the limit of the Gujarat kingdom, 
besides many small sea-ports, Barbosa chooses out for special mention 
twelve ^ towns ol* commerce, very rich and of great- trade/ Among 
these was Din, off the south coast of Kdthlavada, yielding so large 
a revenue to the king as to be -a marvel and amazt^ieiit/ And 
chief of all Cambay, in a goodly, fertile, and pretty country full of 
abundant provisions ; with rich merchants and men of great prosperity ; 
with craftsmen, and mechanics of subtle workmanship in cotton, silk, 
ivory, silver, aiid preei-ou« stones ; the people well dressed, leading 
luxurious lives, much given to pleasure and amusement/'^ 

The thirtpeight years between the defeat of king Bahidiir by the 
emperor Humiyun in a.d. 15*35 and the annexation of Gujarit by 
Akbar in a.d. 1573 was a time of confusion. Abroad, the superiority 
of Gujar^it over the neighbouring powers was lost, and the limits of 
the kingdom shrank y at home, after the attempted confiscation 
(a.d. 1545) of their shares in village lands the disaffection of the 
superior landowners became generaV and the court, beyond the narrow . 
limits of the crown domSins, ceased to exercise substantial control over 


tribute and customs would probably go to tlie king, besides tbe lands specially set- 
apart as crown domains, which in A.D. 1 571 were returned as yielding a yearly xe venue 
of £900,000 (900,000,000 tmiMs), This would bring the tot-al income of the crown to a 
little more than millions sterling. • ^ 

^ fc'oi fcikandar Lodi emperor of Lehli, a.d. 14*88 - 3617, is reported to have said : ‘ The 
magnihcence of the kings of 0ehli rests on wheat and barley ; the magnificence of the 
kings of.Gujara't rests on coral and pearls.^ Bird, 332. 

2 The twelve Gujartit ports mentioned by Barbosa are : On the south coast of the 
peninsula, two : Patenixi (F4tan-Somn£ith, now Venival), very rich and- of great trade ; 
Surati-Mangalor (Mangrul), a town of commerce, and Din. On the shores of the gulf of 
Cambay four '.‘Gogari (Gogba), a large town ; Barbesy (Broach); Guandiiri or Gandar 
(Gandlulr) , a very good town ; and Cambay. On the western coast five : Ravel (Ednder), 
a rich place ; feiirat, a city of very great trade j Denvy (Gandevi), a place of great trade ; 
Baxay (Basseih), a good seaport in which much goods are exchanged 5 and Taiiainayamh\i 
(Thdua-Milhim), a town of great Moorish mosques, but of little trade. (StanLley\s Barbosa, 
69 -68). Tiie only one of these ports whose; identification seems doubtful is Eavel, de- 
scribed by Barbosa (page 67) as a pretty town of the Moors on a good.river, twenty leagues 
south of Gandhars Tliis agrees with the position of Bafnder on the Tdpti, nearly opposite 
Surat, which appears in A1 Bfnini (A.D, 1030) as B^hanur one of the capitals of south. 
Gujardt and is mentionerd under the. name Bdnir, both in the ^hi'bAkba'ri (a.d. 1690) 
and in the Mlrat-iAhmedifor the year a.d. 1671, as a place of trade, ‘in ancient times 
a great city."* In his description of the wealth of Cambay, Barbosa is supported by 
the other European travellers of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. According to 
Nicolo de Conti (a.d. 3420 - 1444), 'the town, including its suburbs, was twelve miles in 
circuit abounding in spikenard, lac, indigo, myrobalans, and silk. Athanasius Kikotin 
(A.D. 1468 - 1474) f^und it a manufacturing place for every sort of goods as long gowns, 
damasks and blankets ; and Varthema (A.D. 3503 -1608) says it abounds iu grain and very 
good fruits, supplying Africa Arabia and India with silk and cotton stuffs; it is im- 
possible to describe its excellence*’ Barbosa’s accouiit-of Alimeddbad is borne out by 
the statement in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, il. 63) that the whole number of the suburbs 
{purds) of the city was 360, and in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, that it once contained 380 
suburbs each of considerable size, containing good buildings and markets .filled with 
everything valuable and rare, so that each was almost' a city* Bird, ^11* 
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either its chief nobles or the more turbulent classes. In spite of -these 
' forty years of disorder^ the province i^tained so much of its former 
■ prosperity^ that the boast of the local historians that in a:d. 1573 Gujarat 
was in every respect allowed to be the finest country in Hindustan is 
supported by the details shortly afterwards (a.d. 1590) given by Abul 
j. * Pazl in the^Ain-i-Akbari. 1 he high road from Pa tan to Baroda 
was throughout its length of 150 miles (100 kos) lined on both sides 
' with mango trees ; the fields were bounded with hedges ; and such was 
the abundance of mango and other fruit trees that the whole eourdiy 
seemed a garden. The people were well housed in dwellings with 
walls of brick and mortar and with tiled roofs ; many of them rode in 
carriages drawn by oxen : the province was famous for its painters^ 

^ carvers, inlayers, and other craftsmen.^ 

Like the period .of the rule of the . Ahmedabad kings, the period of 
Mughal rule contains two divisions, a time of good government lasting 
from A.D. 1573 to a.d. 1700, and a time of disorder from a.d. 
1700 to A.i). 1760. Under the arrangements introduced by the 
emperor Akbar in a.d. 1583, the area of the province was consider- 
ably* curtailed. Of its twenty-five districts nine were restored to 
the states from which the vigour of the Ahmedabad. kings had wrested 
them; Jalor and Jodhpur were transferred to Rajputana; Nagor to 
Ajmir; Miilher and Nandurbar to Khandesh Bombay, Bassein; and 
Daman were allowed to remain under the Portuguese ; and Danda- 
R^japuri (Jinjira) was made over to the Nizamshahi (a.d. 1490 1595) 
rulers of the Dakhan Ahmednagar. -Of the remaining sixteen, 
Sirohi, Dungarpur, and Bansvada now -in Rajputana, Kachh, Sfinth in 
\ Eewa Santha, and Rilmnagar (Dharampur) in Surat were, on the pay- 

^ ment of tribute, allowed to continue in the hands of their Hindu rulers. 

’ ^ The ten remaining districts were administered directly by imperial 
officers. But as the revenues, of the . district of Surat had • been -se- 
parately assigned to its revenue ofitcer or mutasaddi^ only nine districts 
with 184 sub-divisions or pargarupis were entered in the collections 
‘ 'from the’ viceroy of Giflanit., Ihese nine districts were in continental 
" ^ Gujardt, ' Patan with ' seventeen sub- divisions, Ahmedabad. with 

tliirty “three, Godhra with eleven, Charnpaner with thirteen, Baroda 
with four, Broach with fourteen, and liiijpipla (ISTandod) with twelve. 
In the peninsula were Sorath with- sixty-two and Navanagar with 
^ seventeen sub-divisions. This lessening of area seems to have been 
accompanied by even more than a corresponding redaction in the state 
demantL Instead of £5,840,050 ( Rs.5,84,00,5U0), the revenue recovered 
in A.D. 1571, two years before the province was annexed, under, the 
arrangement introduced by the emperor Akbar, the total amount, 
including the receipts from Surat and the tribute of the six feudatory 



MHadwin’s Aiu-i-Akban, II. 62- 63. Compare Terry (Voyage, SO, 131) in 1615: 
Gujanit a very gJodlyJarge and exceeding rich* province with, besides its most spacious 
populous and rich capital 4hmed;ibad, four fair cities Cambay Baroda Broacii and Surat 
with great trade to the Red Sea, Achiu, and other places. At the same time (Ditto, 1 79- J 80) 
though the villages stood very thick, the houses were generally yery poor and’ base, all 
set close together some with earthen walls and *flat roofs, most of them cottages 
miserably poor little and base set up with Sticks rathqr than timber, 
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districts^ is returned at £1^999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91,130) or little more than 
one-third part of what was formerly eolleeted.^ 

According to the Miri-t-i-Ahmedi this revenue of £1,999,113 
(Rs. 1,99,91,130) continued to Be realised as late as the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (A..r>. l7l9 -1748). But within the next twelve 
years" {a.u. 1748 - 1762) the whole .revenue had fallen to £1,235,000 
(Rs. 1,23,50, 000). Of £1,999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91,180), the total amount 
levied by Akbar on the annexation of the province, £520,501 
(Rs. 52,05,010), or a little more than a quarter, were set apart for 
imperial use and royal expense ; £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) were * assigned 
for the support of the viceroy and the personal estates of the nobles, 
and the remainder was settled for the pay of other officers of rank and 
court officials. Nearly £30,000 (Rs. 3,OQ,000) were given away as 
rewards and pensions to religious orders and establishments.^ 




* The, decrease in the Mughal collections from Gnjar.it compared with the revenues 
of the Ahmedihad kings may have been due to Akbar’s moderation. It may also have 
been due to* a decline in prosperity. ’ Compare Roe’s (1617) account of Toda about fifty ^ 
miles south-§ast of’ Ajmir. It was the best and ‘most populous country Roe had seen 
in India. The district was level with fertile soil abounding in corn cotton and cattle and * 
the villages were so numerous and near together as hardly to exceed a from each , - 
other. The town was the best built Hoe l&d seen in India tiled two-storied houses good 
enough for decent shopkeepers. It had been the residence of a RaJjput Rdja before the • 
conquests of Akbar SMh and stood at the f oot 6f a good and strong rock about, which 
were many excellent works of hewn stone, well cut, with many tanks arched over with 
well-turned vaults and large and deep descen|s to them. Kear it was a beautiful grove 
two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad all planted with mangoes tamarinds and 
other fruit trees, divided by shady walks and Interspersed with little templef«» and idol 
altars with many fountains wells and summer houses of carved stone curiously arched 
.80 that a poor banished Englishman might have been content to dwell there. This 
observation may serve universally for the whole country that ruin and devastation 
operate everywhere. For since the property of all ’“bus become vested in the king no ** 
person takes care of anything so that in every place the spoil and devastations of war 
appear and nowhere is anything repaired. Roe in Kerr’s V oyages, IX. 320-3‘21. 

2 Bird^s History of Gujarat. Another detailed statement of the revenue of.Gujaraft 
given in the Miriit-i-Ahmedi, apparently for the time when the author wTote (a.d, 1760) 
gives : Revenue from crown lands £2,107,518 ; tribute^jaying divisions or sarhars 
£12,700 j MaKKdntha tribute £178,711; Watrak Klntha tribute £lo9,7fi8; and Sa'har 
Klntha tribute £121,151; in all £2,579,878: adding to this £20, 000- for Kacldi, 
£40,000 for Dungarpur, and £6000 for JSiroln, gives a grand total of £2,6-l4,S78. 
«Accordmgto ^ statement given by Bird in a note at page 108 of his history, the revenue 
of Giijariit under Jelnilngir (a.d. 1605-16*27) averaged £1,260,000 ; under AuTangzib (A.D. 

3658 - 1707} £1,519,622 ; and under Muhammad Shah (a.d. 1719 - 1748) £1,218,360. In 
'this passage the revenue under the emperor Akbar (a.d. 1556-1606} is given at £66,84 5. 

This total is taken from Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbliri, But at vo). II. page 73 of that work 
there would seem to be some miscalculation ; for while the total number of dims (^’^th of 
a rupee) is 43,68,02,301, the conversion into rupees is Rs, 10,9(3,123 in^tead of 
Bs, 1,09,20,0573. The corresponding retums given by Mr, Thomas (Rev. of the Meg. 

Emp. page 52) are under Akbar, a.d, 1594, £1,092,412 ; under Shah Jaluln, A.D. 1648, 
£1,325,000; and under Aurangzib, A.D. 1658 £2,173^220, a.d, 16*63 - 1 666 £1,3:;9, 500, 

A.D. 1697 £2,330,500, and a.d. 1707 £1,519,623. The varieties in the currency employed* 
in differ-ent parts of the accounts cause some confusion in calculating the Gujarcit revenue. 
Under the A'hmeddbild kings the accounts were kept in tdnJcds or iln of -rupees, while 
under the Mughals churns or 5^5 th of a rupee took the place of ttinJcds, The revenues from 
.Surat Baroda Broach aud other di’stricts south of the Mdlii^were returned in 
changizU, a coin varying in value from something over |rds of a rupee to slightly less 
than ^ ; the revenues from Rddhanpur and -Morvi were entered in nuihmMis^ a coin 
nearly identical in value with * the ckangizi, while, as noticed above, the tribute and 
customs dues are returned in a gold currency, the tribute in Mns of about 8s, (Rs. 4) 
and the customs in of (Rs, 4^), 
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Besides lightening, the state demand the emperor Akbar introdaeed 
three improvements: ( 1 ) The survey of the land; ( 2 ) The payment 
of the headmen or muhacldaons of gOTernment villages; and (3) 
The restoration to small superior landholders of the ■ share they 
formerly enjoyed in the lands of government villages. The sur- 
vey which was entrusted ^to Eaja Todar Mai, the revenue minister 
of the empire^ was completed in a . d . 1575, The operations wei^ 
confined to a small portion of the , whole area of “ the province. 
Besides the six tributary distiicts whicli were unaffeeted^^ by the 
measure^ Godhra in the east^ the w^tern peninsula^ and a laige 
portion of the central strip of directly governed lands were excluded, 
so that of the 184 sub-divisions only 64 were surveyed. In a . d . 1575 ^ 
of 7 , 261,849 acres (12336 0,694 highds)^ the whole area measured, 
4 , 920,818 acres ( 8 , 074,498 bighds) or about two-thirds were 
found to be fit for cultivation, and the remainder was waste. In those 
parts of the directly governed districts wh&e the land was not measured 
the existing method of determining the government share of the 
produce either by selecting a portion of the field while the crop was still 
standing, or by dividing the grain heap at harvest time, was continued. 
In surveyed districts the amount paid was determined by the area and 
character of the land under cultivation. Payment was made either 
in grain or in money, according to the instructions issued to the 
revenue-collectors, ^ that when i't would not prove oppressive the value 
of the grain should bo taken in ready money at the market price."’ ■ 
The chief change in the revenue management was that, instead of each 
year calculating the government sliare from the character of the crop, 
aji uniform demand was fixed to run for a term of ten years. 

* Another important effect of this survey was to extend to cultivators 
in simple villages the pro 2 )rietary iiffcerest in the soil formerly enjoyed 
only by the shareholders of joint villages. By this change the j^owei* 
of the military nobles to make undue" exactions from the cultivators in 
th*- assigned lands was to some extent cheeked. It was, 2 :)erli«apB, also 
an indirect efiect of this more definite settlement of the crown demaml 
that the revenue agents of government and of the holders of assigned 
lands, finding that the, revenues could be realised wdthout their help, 
refused to allow to the heads of villages certain revenue dues which , 
ill return for their services, they had hitherto enjoyed. Accordingly, 
,in A.n., 1589-90, these head’s of villages a 2 )pealed to government 
::^d Akbar decided that in assigned districts as well as in the erowm 
^domains. from the collections of government lands two-and-a-lialf per 
cent should be set apart as a ]perq[uisite for men of this class.*’ 
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^ j(m-i-Akbari (Gladwin), T. 305. The Ain-i-Akbari mentions four ways of caleii" 
lating* the state share in an imsurveyed field ; (1) to measure ^the land with the crops 
standing and make an estimate; (2) to reap the crox^s, collect the grain in barns, 
and divide it according to fj^greement ; (3) to divide the field as soon as the seed is sown ; 
and (4) to gather the grain into heaps on the field and divide it there. 

^ 2 The men to whom this per cent was granted are referred, to in tlie l\Uri:it-i- 
Ahmedi as descUs, Whatever doubt may attach to the precise meaning of the tjirra 
dcml it seems clear that it was as village headmen that the demis for and 

received this grant. These demhwovQ the heads of villages with whom, as noticed above, 
'.tlio government ■ agent for collecting the revenue dealt, and who, -agreeing for the 
li 1746--29 
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When the heads, of villages laid their own private grievance before 
government, they also brought to its notice that the Koli and Rd jpnt 
* landowners, whose shares in government villages liad been resumed by 
the crown in a.d. 1545, had since that time continued in a state of 
discontent and revolt and were then causing the ruin of the subjects and 
a deficiency in the government collections. An inquiry was instifcutedj 
and, to satisfy the claims of landowners of this class, it was agreed 
that, on furnishing good security for' their conduct and receiving the 
government mark on their contingent of cavalry, they should again 
be put in possession of a one-fourth share of the land of government 
villages. While the province was managed agreeably to these regula- 
tions, says the author of the MirEt-i-Ahmedi, its prosperity continued 
to increase.^ 

Though these measures did much to cheek internal disorder, Gujardt, 
for several years after * j.t came under Mughal control, continued 
disturbed by insurrections among the nobles, and so imperfectly 
protected from the attacks of foreign enemies that between the years 
A.D. 1573 and 1609 each of its three richest cities, AhmedabM 
Cambay and Surat, was in turn taken and plundered,^ During the rest 


whole village contiibiitioii^ themselves carried out the details of allotment and collection 
from the individual cultivators* In the sharehold villages north of the Narbada, the 
headman who would he entitled to this 2i per cent was the representative of the body of 
village shareholders. South of the Narbada, in villages originally colonised by ofScers 
of the state, the representatives o$ these oiheers would enjoy the 2^ per cent. In south 
Gujardt th^ toais or heads of Villages also acted as district hereditary revenue officers 5 
but it was not as district hereditary revenue 'officers, but as heads of villages, that they 
received from Akbar this 2J per cent assignment. In north Gujardt there were desdis 
who were only district revenue officers. T&se men would seem to have received no part 
of Ak bar’s grant in 1689-90, for as late as a.b. 1706 the emperor Aurangzfb, having 
occasion to make ini^uiries into the position of the desdis^ found that hitherto they had ^ 
been supported by cesses and illegal exactions, and ordered that a stop should be put 
to all such exactions, and a fixed assignment of 2 ^ per. cent on the revenues of the* 
villages under their charge should be allowed them. It does not appear whether the 
Surat desdis succeeded in obtaining Aurangzib’s grant of per cent as district revenue 
officers in addition to Akbar’s (a/d. 1589) assignment of 2 J per cent as heac# of 
villages. ^ ■ 

^ Bird’s History of Gujardt, 409* 

2 AhmecUbdd (a.d. 1683) by Muzaffiar Shdh the last king of Gujardt j' Cambay 
{X.J>. 1573) by Muhammad Husain Mirza ; and trurat (a.i>. 1609) by Malik Ambar the 
famous general of the king of Aliinednagar, In such unsettled times it is not surprising 
• that the European travellers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth ’ centuries, 
between iihmeddbdd and Cambay found *native . merchants marching in large weekly 
caravans which rested at nigHt within a space barricaded by carts. (Kerr, IX. l!^ 
and 201.) The English merchants, oh their way from one factory to aiiother, we^ 
accompanied by an escort* and, in spite of their guard, were on more than one occasion 
attacked by large bands of Bdjpnts, (Kerr, I3C. 127, 187, 201 , 203.) As regards the state 
of the dif^^i’cnt parts of the province, Nicholas Uffiet, who went from Agra to fc'urat about 
1610, describes the north, from jh^lor to Ahmeddbdd, as throughout the whole way a 
sandy and woody country, full of thievish beastly men, and savage beasts such as lions 
and tigers ; from Ahmeddbdd to Cambay the road was through sands and woods much 
infested by thieves ; from Cambay to Broach it was a woody and dangerous journey j but 
from Broach to Surat the^ country was goodly, ferrile, .and full of villages, abounding in 
wild date trees. (Kerr, VIII, S03.) Passing from the mouth of the Tarpti to Surat 
Mr. Copland (24th Bee. 1613) was delighted to see at the same time the goodliest 
spring and harvest he had ever seen. ‘ Often of two adjoining fields, one was as green 
as a fine meadow, and the other waving yellow like gold and ready to be cut down, and 
all along the roads were many goodly villages.’ (Kerr, IX. 119.) At that time the state 
of north-east Gujar^yt^ was very different. TeiTy, 361J (Voyage, .404), describes the 
passage of nineteen days from,M4ndu near Bhdr to Ahmedab^d as short journeys in 
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of the seyenteenth century^ though the coantry was from time to time 
disturbed by Koli and Rajput risings, and towards the end of the 
century suffered much from the raids of the Marathds^ the viceroys 
were^ on the whole^ able to maintain their authority, repressing the 
outbreaks of the disorderly classes, and enforcing the imperial claims 
for tribute on the more 'independent feudatory Ohiefs." Throughout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century the general state of the 
province seems to have been prosperous. Its cities were the wonder 
of European travellers, Surat, which only since the transfer of Gujarat 
to the Mughal empire had risen to hold a place among its chief 
.centres of trade, was, in Am. 1664, when taken by Shivdji, rich enough 
to supply him with plunder in treasure and precious stones worth a 
million sterling and at that time Cambay is said to have been beyond 
comparison greater than Surat, and AhmeddbM* much richer and more 
populous than either.^ 

Prom the beginning oil the eighteenth century disorder increased. 
Unable to rely for support on the imperial court, the viceroys failed to 
maintain order among the leading nobles, or to enforce theii’ tribute from 
the more powerful feudatories. And while the small Koli and Rajput 
landholders, freed from the control of a strong cejitral power, were 
destroying the military posts, taking possession of the state share of 
village lands, and levying dues from their more peaceful neighbours, 
the burden of the Maratha tribute was year by year growing heavier. 
During the last ten years of Mnsalm4n rule so entirely did the viceroy 
authority forsake him, that, according to the author of the Mirat-i~ 
Ahmedi, when -the great landholders refused to pay their tribute, the 
viceroy had *no power to enforce payment. And so faithless had the 
great landowners become that the viceroy could not pass the city gate 
without an escort.® 

; :* r-w : ■■ ^ .. 

a wilderness where a way had to he cut and made even and the great space required for 
the MughaVs camp rid and made plain by grubbing up trees and bushes. And between 
Cambay and Ahmed^b^d De la Amalie,. A,d. 16^33 (Travels, Hahlyt Ed. T. 92), resolved to go 
with the kdfila since the insecurity of the ways did not allow him to go alone. Still at that 
time Gujarat as a whole (see above page 220 note 2) was an exceeding rich province, 
a description which twenty years later (1038) is borne out by Mandelslo (Travels, 
Ereiich Edirion, 56) : No province in India is piore fertile j none yields more fruit or 
victuals. With the boast of the author of the Mir3.t-i-Ahmedi (a,I).^^ 766) that Gujardit* 
was the richest province in India compare Khad Khan’s (a.i>. 1719) remark (Elliot, Vll. 
J530) : This rich province which no other province in India can equal. 

^ 1 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 12. ^ . 

^ The following are some of the notices of Ahmeddhdd and Cambay by the European 
travellers of the seventeenth century : Cambay, 1593, trade so^great that if he had not 
seen it he would not have believed it possible (Caesar Frederick) 5 1623, indifferent 
large with sufficiently spacious suburbs and a great concourse of vessels (De la 
Valle, Haklyt Edition, I* 66-67) ; 1638, beyond comparison larger than Surat 
(Mandelslo, 101-108); 1663-1671, twice as big as Surat (Baldaeus in Churchill, III, 
506). AhmeddhM, 1598, a very great city and populous (Csesar Frederick) ; 1623, 
competently large with ^eat suburbs, a goodly and great city, with large fair and 
straight but sadly dusty streets (De la Valle, Haklyt Edition, I. 9.5) - 1627, large and 
beautiful with many broad and comely streets, a rich and uniform baz^r, and shops 
redundant with "gums perfumes spices silks cottons and calicoes (Herbert's Travels, , 
3rd Edition, 66) ; 1638, great manufactures, satin and velvet, silk and cotton (Mandelslo, 
80) ; 1695, the.greatest city in India, nothing inferior to Venice for rich silks and gold 
stuffis (Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV, 188), 

? Bird, 411. 
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The above summary contams frequent references to three classes of 
m-mindaTs\ (1) The 0 amwrfars of the self -governed states ; (2) The 
greater zaminddrs of the crown districts; and (3j T'he lesser 
zamimldrs of the crown districts. 

In the ease of the mminddrs of self-governed states the prineijple 
w^as milito,ry service and no, tribute. • The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi 
says that finally the zaminddrs of the self- governed states ceased to 
do service. In spite of this statement it seems probable that some of 
this class served almost until the complete .coilaiJse of the empire^ 
and that tribute was rarely levied from them by an armed force. In 
the Mirat-i-Alimedi account of the office of sMahddr or ndzim suhah 
the following* passage bccurs : When occasion arose the ndzinis used to 
take with their arnaies the contingents of the Rdnas of Udepiir 
Dungarpur and Bansvada, which were always permanently posted 
outside their official residences (in Ahmedabad). This shows that 
these great zamincMrs had offi^al residei^es at the capital, where 
proljab'y their contingents were posted under waJdls or agents. It 
therefore seems probable that their tribute too would be paid througb 
tlieir representatives at the capital and that a military force was 
seldom sent against them. Accordingly notices of military expeditions 
ill the tributary sarkdi^s are rare though they w^ere of constant occur- 
rence in the crown districts. ' 

The position of the zmniuddrs of the khdlsa or crown districts was 
very different from that of the zaminddrs of self-governed territories. 
The khdlsa zaminddrs had been deprived of the greater portion of their 
ancestral estates which were administered by the viceregal revenue 
establishment. In some instances their capitals fiad been , annexed. 
Even if not annexed the capital was the seat of e^fdujddr who 'possessed 
the authority and encroached daily on the rights and privileges of the 
eliieftain. The principal chiefs in tip position were those of Rdjpipla 
"and Idar in Gujarat and the Jam of Navanagar in K^thia\4da. Of the 
three, Rajpipla had been deprived of his capital Nandod and of ail 
the fertile districts, and was reduced to a barren sovereignty over 
rocks hills and Bhils at Edjpipla. Idar had suffered similar 
treatment and the capital was the seat of a Muhammadan faujddr, 
Navanagar, which had hitherto been a tributary sarkdr^ was during 
the reign of Aurangzib made a crown district. But after AurangziUs 
death the Jam returned to Ids capital and again resumed his tributary 
relations. 

The lesser liolders> including grdsids wantaddrs and others, had 
suffered similar deprivation of lands and were subject to much 
encroachment from the government officials. Throughout the empire 
widespread discontent prevailed among subordinate holders of this 
descrq^tion as w^ell as among all the zaminddrs of ihe crown districts, 
so that the successes of Shiv^ji in the Dakhan found ardent sympathisers 
even iii Gujarat, Yfhen the zaminddrs saw that this Hindu rebel 
was strong enough to pillage Surat they began to hope that a day 
of deliverance was near. The death of Aurangzib (a.b. 1707) was. the 
signal for these restless spirits to bestir themselves, Wlien the Marathds 
began regular inroads they were hailed as deliverers from the ycfko 
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of tlie Miiglial. The Rajpipla chief afforded them shelter and a 
passage through his country c The eneouragement^to anarchy given 
by some of the Eajput viceroys who were anxious to emancipate 
themselves from the central control further enabled many chieftains 
girdsias and others to absorb large portions of the crown domains, 
and even to recover their ancient « capitals. Finally disaffected 
•Muhammadan faujcldrs succeeded in building up estates out of the 
possessions of the crown and founding the families which most of the 
present Muhammadan chieftains of Gujarat represent. 

When the imperial power had been msurped by the Mardtha 
leaders, the chiefs who had just shaken off the more pow^erful Mughal 
yoke were by no means disposed tamely to submit to Maratha 
domination. Every chief resisted the levy of tribute and Momin Khd;n 
reconquered AhmedabM. In this struggle the Mardthas laboured 
under the disadvantage of dissensions between the Peshwa and the Gaik- 
war, They were also unaware of the actual extent of the old imperial 
domain and were ignorant of the amount of tribute formerly levied. 
They found tha^t-the faujcldrsy who, in return for Maratha aid in enabling 
them to absorb the crown had agreed to pay tribute, now 

joined the mmind dr s in resisting Mardtha demands, while with few 
exeei^tions the desdis and majmuddrs either openly allied themselves 
with ^ezaminddrs or were by force or fraud deprived of their records. 
So serious were the obstacles to the collection of the Maratha tribute 
that, had it not been for the^ British alliance in A.n. 1802, there seems 
little doubt that the Gaikw^r jvould have been unable to enforce his 
demands in, his more distant possessions. The British alliance checked 
the disintegration of the Gaikw^r's power, and the permanent settlement 
of the tribute early in this century enabled t^ht chief to collect a large 
revenue at a comparatively trifling cost. Not only were rebels like 
Malh^riAo and K^noji suppressed, but pdwerful servants like "S^ithalrdv • 
Devdji, who without doubt would have asserted their independence/ 
were confirmed in their allegiance and ttfe rich possessions they had 
acquired became part of the Gdikw^rs dominions. ‘ 

- It must not be supposed that while the larger chiefs were busy 
absorbing whole jpargandhs the lesser chiefs were more backward. 
They too annexed villages and even Mughal posts or tJidndhs, while 
ivdntdddrs or sharers absorbed the talpat or state portion, and, under 
the name of tora gards^ spirits imposed certain, rights over 

crown villages once their anment possessions, or, under the name oi'pdl 
or vol, enfcgced from neighbouring villages payihents to secure immunity 
from pillage. Even in the Baroda district of the thirteen Mughal posts 
only ten now belong to the Gdikwdr, two having been conquered by 
girdsias and one having fallen under Broach, In ’Saurdshtra except 
Eanpur and Goglia and those in the Amroli district, not a single Mughal 
post is in the possession either of the British Government or of the 

’ The usual explanation o£ teda gards is the word toda meaning the hcani-cnd 
above each house door. The sense being that it was a levy exacted from every house • 
ill the village. A more likely derivation is a heap or money-hag with the sense 
of a ready-money levy. Toda differed from in being exacted from the gards or 
land once the property of the Icvier’s ancestors. 
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©dikwar. A reference to the Mughal posts in other parts of Gujar^it 
shows that the saSe result followed the collapse, of Musalman power. 

Since the introduction of Musalmdn rule inA.n. 1297 each successive 
government has been subverted by the ambition of the nobles and the 
disaSection of the chiefs. It was thus that the Gujarht Sultans render- 
ed themselves independent of Dehli. It was thus that the Sultan’s^ 
territories became divided among the nobles, whose dissensions reduced' 
the province to Ahbar^s authority. It was thus that the chiefs and local 
governors, conniving at Mardtha inroads, subverted Mughal rule. 
Finally it was thus that the Ghikwdr lost his hold of his possessions 
and was rescued from ruin solely by the power of the British. 


CHAPTER I. . • 

EARLY MUSALMAN GOVERNORS. 

* A.D, 1297-1403. • 

Except t^e great expedition o£ Mahmtid Ghaznawi against Somnath * 
in A.D. 1024^ ; tlio defeat of Muhammad Mniz-nd-din or Shahab-nd-din' 
Ghori by Bliim Dev II. of AnahiMvd<Ja about A.n. 1178^; and the 
avenging sack of Analiilavada and defeat of Bhim by Kutb-nd-din 
Eibak in a.d. 1 194, until the reign of AM-ud-din Khil ji in a.d. 1295 - 1315, 
GujarAt remained free from Muhammadan interference.^ In a.d. 1297, 
Ulugh Kh^n, general of AMrud-din and Nasrat Khan Wazir were sent 
against AnahiMvada. -They took the city expelling Karan W4ghela, 
usually called Qhelo The Mad, who took refuge at Devgadh . with 
Hamdeva the Yd,dav sovereign of the north Dakhan.^ They next seized 
Khambat (the modern Cambay), and, after appointing a local governor, 
returned to Dehli. I^om this time Gnjardt remained under Muhammadan 
power, and Ulugh Kh4n, a man pf great energy, by repeated expeditions 
consolidated the conquest and established Muhammadan ):ule. ^ The 
K4naddeva Easa says that he plundered Somnath, and there is no 
doubt that he conquered Jhalor (the ancient Jhdlindar) from the 
Songarha Ohohans.^ After Ulugh Khan had governed Gujarat for 
about twenty years, at the instigation of Malik Kafur, he was recalled 
and put to death by the emperor Ala-ud-din,^ 

Ulugh Khan^s departure shook Muhammadan power in Gujardt, and 
Kamdhud“din, whom Mubarak Khiiji sent to quell the disturbances, 
was slain in battle. Sedition spread till Ain-ul-Mulk Multani arrived 


^ Somniith (nortli latitude 56’ ; east longitude 70® 23’), the temple of Mahddev 
* Lord of the Moon,^ near the southern extremity of the peninsula of Kdthiavsda. 

2 Aaahilavdcja (north latitude- 23® 48‘ ; east longitude 72° 2')? Nehrwdla or Fatan, oir . 
the south bank of the Baras wati river, sixty-five miles north-east of Ahmeddbdd, was 
from A.B, 746 to A.D. 1298 the capital of the Rdjput dynasties of Gujardt. As a result 
of Muhammad Ghori’s defeat the Tdrikh-i-Sorath (Burgess, 112 • 113) states that the 
Turkish Afghdii and Mughal prisoners, according to the rule of the Kuraan (XX 17, 25) 
were distributed, the wicked women to the wicked men and the good women to the 
good men. Of the male prisoners the better class after having their heads shaved 
were enrolled among the Chakdwal and Wddhel tribes of Rafjputs. The lower class 
were allotted to the Kolis, Khdnts, Bdbrids, and Mers. Ail were allowed to keep their 
wedding and funeral ceremonies and to remain aloof from other classes. 

® The Mirat-i- Ahmedi gives an account of an expedition “by one Alif khdn *a noble 
of Sultdn Banjar^s against Anahildvada in A.B. 1357. He is said to have bui|t the large 
stone mosque without the city, Aiifkh^n returned unsuccessful, but not without 
levying tribute. 

^ Devgadh near Daulatabad in the Dakhan, about ten miles north-west of Aurangd- 
bdd (north latitude 19° 67’? east longitude 75* 18'), The Miritt-h Ahmedi has Devgadh 
Chandah, which is in the Central Provinces. * ^ 

^ Jhalor (north latitude 35* 23'; east longitude 72® ^0’) in the Rdjput state of 
Jodhpur, seventy miles south-west by south from the city oi^Jodhpur. 

® Bayley (Gujarat, 39 note) shows strong ground for holding that, though Gujardt 
was conquered by ^ Ulugh Khdn a brother of AU-ud-din, its first governor was not 
Ulugh Kh^n but Alp Hhdn a brother-in-law of Ald-ud-din. According* to th|^ account 
Ulugh Khiin died in a.d. 1299 and Alp Khdn at Malik Kdfuris instigation was killed 
in A.D. 1315. Zii Barni (Elliot, HI. 169) supports this account. 
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witli a powerful army, defeated the rebefe^and restored order. He 
w^as succeeded by Zafar Kha.n, who after completing the subjection 
of the epiin try was recalled, and his "place supplied by Hisam-ud-diii 

* Parmdr.^ This officer, showing treasonable intentions, was imprisoned 
and succeeded by Malih "VJ^jid-ud-din Kuraishi, who was afterwards 
ennobled by the title of Ta] or Sadr-ul-Mulk. Kliusraw Khan Parmar 
w^as then appointed governor, but it is not clear whether he ever 
joined his appointment. The next governor to whom reference is made is 

* Taj-iil-Mulk, who about A.n. 1320, was, for the second time*, chosen as 
governor by Sultan Ghids-ud-dm Tughlab. He’ was succeeded by 
Malik Mukbil, ivho held the titles of Khan Jahdn and Naib-i-Mukhtar, 
and who was appointed by Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, a.b. 1325- 
1351. Subsequently the same emperor granted the government of 
Gujarat to Ahmad Ayaz, Malik Slukbil continuing to act as his 
deputy. Afterwards when Ahmad Ayaz, who received the title of 
Klnv^jah Jahan, proceeded as governor to Gujarat, Malik Mukbil 
acted as his minister. And about A.n. 1338, when Kluvajah Jahan 
was sent against the emperoPs nephew Karsh^sp and the Raja of 
Kampila^ wdio had sheltered him, Malik Mukbil ^eceeded to the post 
of governor. On* one occasion between Baroda and Dabhoi Malik 
Mukbil, who was escorting treasure and a caravan of merchants to Dehli, 
was plundered by some bands of the Amirdni Sadah or Captains of 
Hundreds freelances and freebooters, most of them New Musalmans 
or Mughal converts, and the rest Turk and Afghdn adventurers. This 
success emboldened these banditti and for sevei-al years they caused loss 
and confusion in Gujardt. At last, about a.d. 1346, being joined by 
certain Muhammadan nobles and Hindu chieftains, they broke into 
open .'rebellion and defeated one Aziz, who was appointed by the 
emperor to march against them. In the following .year, A.D. 1347, 
Muhammad Tughlak, advancing in person, defeated the rebels, and 
sacked the towns of Cambay and Surat. During the same campaign 
he drove the Gohil chief Mokheraji* out of his stronghold on Piram 
Island near Gogha on the Gulf of Cambay, and then,. landing' his forces*, 

' after a stubborn conflict, defeated the Gohils, killing Mokherdji and 
capturing Gogha. Afterwards Muhammad Tughlak left for Daulatabad 
in the Dakhan, and in his absence the chiefs and nobles under Malik 
Tuglian, a leader of the Amirdui Saxlah, again rebelled, and, obtaining 
possession of Patan, imprisoned Muizz-ud-din the viceroy; The insur- 
gents then plundered Cambay, and afterwards laid siege to Broach. 
Muhammad Tughlak at once marched for Gujarat and relieved Broach, 
Malik ' Tuglian retreating to Cambay, whither he was followed by 
Malik Y^suf, whom the emperor sent in pursuit of him. In the battle 
that ensued near Cambay, Malik Yusuf was defeated and slain, and 


^ ^ According to Zia Barni (Elliot , III. 228) Histtm-ud-din was the mother’s hrother, 
according to others he was the brother of Hasan afterwards Khiisraw Khdn Parmar 
the favourite of Mubiirak Shah. On coming to^ Gujardt His^ilm-iid-din collected his 
Parmdr Idndred and revested, but the nobles joining against him seized him and sent 
him to Dehli. To their disgust Mubdrak in his infatuation for Hisdm-tid-dfn’s nephew 
or brother, after slapping Hisdm-ud-dm on the face set him at liberty, 

2 In KarSiatak, probably on the Tungabliadra near Vijaydnagar. Briggs’ 
Muhammadan Power in India, I. 41 S and 428. Briggs speaks of two KampUds one on 
the Ganges and the other on the Tungbhadra near Bijanagar. 
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all the prisoners^ botli 6l this eiigagement. and those who had bee’n 
.pre™usly "captured; were pjlt to “death by Malik Tughan.. Anxong 
the prisoners was Muizz-ud-diU; the governor of Gujarat. Muhammad 
Tughlak now marched to Cambay in person, . whence Malik Tdgh^n 
retreated to Pcitan/piirsued by the omperor, who was forced” by stress of 
weJlther to- halt at Asd,waL-‘- 4 Eventually the emperor came up with* 
Malik Tughaii near Kadi and gained a complete victory, Malik* 
> Tiighan fleeing to Thatha in Sindh. * To establish order throughout 
Gujarat Muhammad Tughlak marched against Girnar/ redfced the 
foitiress,^ and levied tribute from the chief named Kliengdr. He tfien 
went to .Kachh; and after subduing* that country returned to Sorath; 
At Gondal he contracted a fever; and before he was entirely recovered, , 
^ * he advanced ■ through Kachh into Siniik with the view oP subduing 
the S^mfa chief of Thatha, who had sheltered Malik Tdghan.: Before*' 
reachifig Thatha he succumbed to’ the fever^ and dieli in the spring of 
A.B. 1351> Shortly before his death he appointed Nizani-^ul-Mulk to 
pi. the government of Gujardt. . ' * . 

In A.D. 1351; Eiruz Tdghlakr succeeded .Muhammad Tughlak on the 
. ^ ' throne of Dehli. Sliortly after his aOcessicm the emperor murc^^d^ 
i to Sindh and sent a force against ^ Malik Tughan/ About a.d. 13^0 
I - he again advanced to Sindh, against Jam Bdbutiia. From Sindh he 
' proceeded to Gujardt, where he stayed for some months. Next year,, 
on leaving for Sindh for the third timC; he bestowed {he government of 
; » Gujarat, on Zafar Khdn in place of Nizdm-ul-Mulkt On Zafar Khan’s 

. death;, in a.d. 1378 according to Farkhbah and .^.n. 1371 according to 
the 'Miiat-i-Alimedi, he was succeeded by his son Daryfl Khan who 
I appears to have governed by a deputy named* Shams-ud-^dm Anwar . 

® Khcln. In a.d: 1376 , besides presents of 'elephants hor^s.and other 

valuables, one Shams-ud-dm Damgh^ni offered a considerable advance on . 
the usual collections from Gujarat^ As Darya Khdn would not agree 
to pay this sum he Was displaced and Sham^-ud-din Dd,mglidni wa^ 
appointed governor. Finding himself unable to pay the stipulated 
amount this officer rebelled an.d withheld the revenue. ^Kruz ’Tughlak 
^ sent an army against him, and by the aid of the cMeftains and people, 
whom he had greatly oppressed, Shams-ud'-din was* slain, "fhe govern- 
ment of the province was then entrustbd to Farhat-nl-Mulk* Rdsti 
Khan. In about a.d. 1388, a noble named Sikandar' Khan was sent 
to supersede Farhat-ul-Mulk;.but was defeated and slain by him. As . 
the emperor Firiiz Tughlak died shortly ^fter no notice 3 ras taken of 
Farhat-ul-Mulk’s conduct tod in th^ short reign of Firuz^s successor 
Ghias-ud-clin Tughlak, no change was madef in the government qP 
» Gujarat. During the brief rule of Abu Bakr, Farhat-ul-Mulk continued 



■ 3 Asdwal (ncHh latitude SS'" O’; east -longitude 72® 36% a town of some size, after- 
wards, A.T). J413, made the capital of the MusalmJin kings; of ^jojarat and called 
A'hmed^Md. ‘ * 

, 'Girndr (north latitMe 21° 30'j eastj,ongitude70®42'), in t^ie Sorath" sub-dirisiou 
of the peninsula of K^thi^vdd^,. 

^ Both the Mirat-i*A'hmedi’and the ,T:^rikh-i-Firuz Shlhi say* that the fortress uas 
taken. The tJparkot or citadel Of Jundgadh, in the plain about two miles west.of Nkraut 
Girn^r, is probably moant. ", ’ _ . « 

B 1746—30 * . " * * 
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Tiliclisturbecl. 'But in a.b. 1391^ on the aece^ion* of Nasir-ud~din 
Muhammad* Tughlak II./ a noble pf the name pf Zafaf Khan was 
appointed governor of Gujarat, and despatched with an army to recall 
oib if necesss^ry^ expel Farhat-ul-Mulk.* 

This Zafar Khan was the son of Wajih-ul-Mnlk, of the Tank tribe, 
of Rdjputs who claim to- be of Suryavansi descent and together with the 
"Gurjiaras appear from very early times to have inhabited the plains of 
the Punjab. Of Wajih-nl-Mulk^s rise to power at the Dehli court the 
following^ story is told. Before he sat on the throne of Dehli; ETrnz 
Tug%lakj when hunting in the Punjab, lost his way and came to a village 
near Thanesar, held by chieftains of the Tank tribe. He was hospitably 
entertained by /wo brothers of the chief's family named Saharan and 
• Sadhu, and became enamoured of their beautiful sister. When his 
hosts learned who the stranger was, they gave him their sis-^er in 
marriage and followed his .fortunes. Afterwards Firiiz persuading 
them to embrace Isldm, conferred on SaMran the title of Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, -andon SMhu the title of Shamshir Khan. Finally, in a.b. 

^ when Firuz Tughlak ascended the thpp.e, he made Shamshir 

Khtfn and Za^r Khdn, tlie son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, his cup*bearers, aaid 
rai^ them to the ’'rank of nobles. * . 

In A.B. 1391/ on "being appointed viceroy, Zafar Khdn marched 
« without delay -for Gujarat. In passing Nagor^ he was met* by a 
de*putation from C|mbayi complaining of the tyranny of Easti Khdn. 
Consoling them, he proceeded to P^tan, the seat of govkmment, an^ 

■ thence marched against Rdsti Khdn. The armies met near the village 
of khambhoi,^*a dependency of' Pdtan, and Farhat-ul-Mulk R^sti EMn 
was slain and Ms army defeated. |To commemorate the victory, Zafar 
khdn founded a village* on the battle-field, which he named Jitpur- (the“ 
city' of victory), and then, starting for-* Cambay, redressed the griev*- 
' ances of the people. ■ . . 

Zafar Khan^'s first warlike expedition was against the Rdv of Idar,^ 
who, in A.B. 1393, had refused to pay the customary tribute, and tliis 
chief he humbled. The contemporary histories * seem to show that the 
previous governors had recovered tribute feoin all or mQ^t of the chiefs 
. of Gujarat except ^’oih the Rdv^of J undgadh^ -and .the Rdja of Rajpipla/ 

* who had retained their independence. Zafar Khdn now planned an expe- 
dition against the celebrated Hindu. shrine of Somndth, but, hearing that* 
Adil Khan of Asir-Bilrh^n"pur had invaded 'Sultanpur and Nandurbar,® 
he moved his iroops in that direction, and Adil Khan retired to Aslr.'^ 


<1 . . 

^ Kdgor (nortli latitude 27° 10; eas^longitude 73° S0')> iu tlie Batliod. state of Jodli-, 
pur, eiglity miles north-east of Jodhpur city. . ■ 

2 The Tabakdt-i- Akl>ari has Khiinpur or Kdtipur, The pla<^e is Khambhoi about twenty 
miles west of Paftan. 

® Idar is the principal state of the Mahi E^ntha, The'town of fdar is in north lati- 
tude 23" 50^ and east l^ngitud| 73'° 3'.- ' . . . _ 

.. ^ Jun^gadh in the Sorkth sub-division of’ Kdthidvetda. This is Briggs’ B-ti of 

Jehreud.' jundgadh was formerly called Jirangad^hoth names nimning ancient fortr-ess, 
® Edjpipla is in tlie Bewa K^ntha division of Gujardt. • 

® Suit dn pur and Nandurbdr now form part of the British “district of Khdndesh. 

^ Asi& now A'sirgad (north latitude 21° 26'; east longitude 76° 260j beyond the* north- 
easts’ll Iroiitier of Khdndesh, 
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' In A.B-, 1394, he marched agaiiist the Eav o£ Jtindgadh and exacted 
tribute. Afterwards^ xDroeeeding to Somnath/he destroyed the temple, 
built an Assembly Mosque, introduced IsUm, left Musalmah law ofidcers, 
and established a tlicma or |K)st in the- city of Pdtan Somn^th or Deva 
Patan. He no-w heard that the Hindus o£ Mandu^ were oppressing the 
Muslims, and) accordingly, marching* thither, he beleagutred that for- 
tress for a year, but failing to take it contented himself with accepting 
' the excuses of the Ejija. Fro-nf M^ndu he performed a pilgrimage to . 
Ajmir.^ Here he proceeded against the chie:l^ of 'Samhhar and Daiid- 
w^na, and then attacking the R^-jpiits^pf Dflvd;da and JhdKvada/ he 
defeated them, and returned to Patan in A.p. 1396. # About tins time 
his son Tatdr Khan, leading his fbaggage in the Fort of Panipat/ made 
an attempt , on Dehli. , ‘But Ikbal Khan took the fort; of Panipat, 

• eaptujred Tatar Khan'^s baggage, and forced him to \¥ithdraw toHujarat. 
In A.n. 1397, with the view of reducing Idar, Zafar Khan besieged 
the fcH, lafiifg waste the neighbouring country. Before he had taken 
t|ie fort Zafar Kh^n received news of Timur^s conquests, and conclud- 
ing a |)eace with. the Idar Raja, returned to Patan.^ In A.D. 1398, 
hearing 'that the Somnath people claimed independence, Zafar Khdn 
led an army «against them; defeated “them, and established Isldm on a 

• firm footing. m ^ 


Mtndu (njrfcli latitude 22° 20' ; east It)ngitude,7 5° 27'), one (i! tlie most famous forts 
in Indi£|j|tlie capital the. Pathdn dynasty of MaJlwa, a..d. 1404-1561, stands on the 
orest ot the Vindhyd.s about twenty-live miles south of Dh4r. Puring a considerable- 
part of the fifteenth century Miln-du. was either directly or indirectly under GrujarAt., ^xk 
account of Mdndu is given in the Appendix. ' ' . » *. 

■2 Ajmfr (north latitude 26° 29 j caist longitude 74° chief town of the district 

of the same name to which Sdmbhay and Bandwdiia be]ong^ 

, ® Delvdda and JhiiJhlvada are somewliat difficult. The context suggests either- 
jiiiUor in Mdrwa'r or JhM^Vilda in the extreme south-east of Eajputiina soufe of Kotah. 
The combination D<^vitda and JhdMvdda seems to favour Kathiafvad'a since there is a 
DelvAda A the south of the* peninsula near Diu and a JhaUvafda in the north-east. But. 
the Delvdda of the text can hardly be near*pia. It apparently is Delvdda near Eklingjl 
aboht twenty miles north of TJdepiir. The“ account of A'hnicd Shah’s expedition to the 
same place in A.D. 1461 (below page -239) confirms this identification, 

^Pjiuipat (north latitude 29° 23' ; cast longitude 77° 2'), seventy-eight miles north* of 
Dehli* ’ ® ifarishtah (11.^366) calls the Id’ar chief BanbaJ. . ^ . 
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The rule, of the AhmedaMd tings extends oto 17-0 years and 
incliides the names, of fifl’jen Sovereigns. * The period may eonvehie^tly”’ 
be divided -into two parts, The firsts lasting ’for a little more than a 
century and a (Juartexv when, under ^trong rulers, Gujardt rose to 
consequence among the kingdoms of Western Jndia ; the second, from 
A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1573, an evil tihie when the sovereigns were minprs 
and the v^'ealth and supremacy of Gujarat were Vasted by the rivalry 
of its nobles. 

• ■ ■ - ' • , . . ^ * ,# «, ■ 

The date on which Zafar Khan openly threw off his allegiance to 
, Pehli is doubtful. Farishtah says he had the Friday prayer or /chiitbah 
repeated in his liame ter his succJfessful campaign against Jl^dMvada 
:^nd Delvdda in A.D;. 1396. . Aqpording to* the Mirat-i-^ikandari he 
maintained a nominp,! allegiance till a.d. l^OS^when he formally invest-^ ^ 
■ed his Son Tatdr KMn with the sove]:eignty of Gujardt, under the 
title of N^sir-nd-dm'Muharnmad Shdh,* 

On ascending -We throne ii| a.b.* 1403, Muhammad ‘SK^h miade’ 
Asdwal his capital, and, after humbling the chief of Ndndod or 
Nddot in Eajpiplu, ’marched ^against Dehli by w‘ay ofPdtan.** Qii his 
Way to Pdtandhe king sickened and died. His body was brought back 
to Patan, and the expedition against Dehli came to nothing. It seems 
probable, that this is a courtly version of the tale ; the fact being that 
in A.D. J403- Tdtar. Khan imprisoned his father at Asawal, and 
■ assumed'' the title of Muhammad Shah, and tt^t Tdid>r Khan^s death 
was caused by poison administei^d* in the interest, if not at. th^ sugges- 
tion, of his father Zafar Khdn.-^ * \ 

After the death of Muhammad Shah, Zafar Khdn asked his own 
younger brother Shams Khdn Da^dani to carry on the government, but 
he -i;e£used. -Zafaf Khan aeeor^ngly* sent Shams Khan Danddni to 
Nagor in place bf'J^lal Khan Khokhar, and in a.dI 1407-8, at Birpur, at 
the request of the nobles and chief men of the country, himself formally 
'.mounted the throne and assumed the title of Muzaffar Shah. At this 
time Alp. KMHj son of Dildwar Khdn of Mdlwa, vi^as rumoured to have 
poisoned* his father and ascended the throne with, the title of Sultan 
On hearing this Muzaffar Sh^ marched against. 


Husbang Ghori. 


.1 


^ Compare Fanshtah, IT. 355- 356, Affcep his'deatli Mu^an\mad was Icriown as KlmdAi- 
g&ii-i-Sbalud, Our Lord the Martyr, according to the custom of the Sultans of Dehli, all 
of whom had three napaes, family name, their throne name, and their hfter-death 
name whose letters contain the date oif the monarch’s decease. Thus the emperor Akbar’s 
affcer-death til^ is "Arsh A'shidm, The tifolder of tlie Heavenly Throne ; the emperor ■ 
Jehdngir’s is Jannat Makdnij The Dweller in Heaven ; the emperor Shdh Jehdn’s'is Firdaus 
M^kdnl^e Whose Home is Iparad!^ 5 and the emperor AurangziVs is Khuld Makdni, 
The 0<^ pier of the Eternal; .Sesidence; ,* Similarly the after-death title of Muzaffar. 
>ShAh, Tiltdr Khidn’s father, is Kh'ftd^igdn-hKahhv Thp Great Loi-d, 
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Htisbangiand besieged Iiim in . On redxicing BMr Mnzaffar handed 
Hushang to the charge 6£ Ills brother Shtos Khan, on whom he conferred 
.the title ot Nasrat Kh^n/ Hushang. remained a year in confinement^ 
and Muga^Khanone o£ his relatioiffe usurped his authority. » Onhea^'ing 
this^ Hushang ‘begged to be released^ and Muzaffar Shah not only 
■ agreed to his' prayer, but sent his grandson Ahined Klidn with kn army 
to^ rein state him. This expedition was successful j the fortress of M^ndu 
was taken and the usurper 4Iusa Kh% was put to flight. Ahmed Khan 
returned* to Gujarat in a.d. 1409,-10. Aleanwhile Muzaffar advancing 
towards Delili to aid Sultan Mahmtid (A.n. 1393 - 1 413), prevented an in« 
tended attack on that city by .SuMn Ibrahim of Jaunpiir. On his return 
to Qujarat'-Muzaffiar led, or more probably despatched, an «unsuceessfiil . 
expedition agaiiist.Kambhkot.^ In the following yi^r (a.d. 1410-11), 
to quell a rising amq|^ the Kohs iiear Asaval, Aluzaffar pjjp^eed his 
grandson Ahmed Khan in command of an army . camped 

outside of Batan. He convened an assembly of learned men and asked 
them whether a son was not bound to exact retribution from his 
father^s murderer. Th(^ assembly state^d in. writing that a^on. was 
bound to exact retfibu<tioii. Armed with this d<llisioii, Ahmed suddenly 
entered the city, overpowered his grandSithOT, and forced him to drink 
.•poison. .The old Khan said: ^TV'hy so hasty, my boy. . A little* pa-, 
tience and power would have come to you of itself.^ He advised Ahmed 
to kill the evil counsellors of murder and to drink no* wine. Eemorse 
so' embittered Ahmed^s after-life that he was never known to laugh.^ . 

On his grandfather^s ded^th, ATimed subceeded with the title oj N^sirA 
ud-dunya-Wad-diin Abfil fateh Ahmed SMh. . "Shortly after Ahm’ed, 
Sh&'’s accession, his cousin • Moid’-ud-dm Firfiz Khdn, governor of 
Baroda, allying himself with HisSm or Nizdm-ul-Mulk Bhandari SnS 
otber*nobles, collected ^n ax^my at KadiM in Kaira, and,, laying claim 
to- the crown, defeated the -king^s followers.* Jiv^nd^s, one of the 
insurgent's^ proposed to lA^reh upon Patan, but as the others refused a 
dispute arose in which Jivandas. was ^slain, and tlfe rest sought and 
obtained Ahmed Slidh^s forgiveness. Moid-ud-din Firuz Khan went 
to Cambay and was there joined by Masti Kh£n, son of .Muzaffar Sb4h, 
wbo was governor of Surat": on the king^s advance they fled from 
Cambay to Broach, lo which fort Ahmed Sh£b. laid siege. As soon' as 
the king arrived, Moid-ud-rdin^s army went over io the king, and 
Masti Khdn also jpubmitted. . After a few days iihmed Sh4h sent for. 
and forgave Mpid-ud-din, and returned to Asdwal victorious and^ 
“triumphant. ^ ^ ' V * 

In the following year (a.d; 141 3-14)^ Akmed Shah defeated Asa 
Bhil, -chief of Asdfwal, and, finding the* site of that tovni suitable*|or 
his capital, he changed its name to Ahmeddbad, and busied' himself 


^ Dhiir jjiortli latittide 22° 36' ; east longitude 76° 20 % tlie capital of tlae state of Bhafr 
tliix'ty “three miles west of Mht)w in Central India. , , ^ , * 

^liie Tabahdt-i-Akhsiri has Kanthkot a •dependency of'Kachh, This ijs probably 
correct. ’ ■ ' ■ ' ^ 

? Tile date' is doubtful : bariij^itah (II, 630) giyes A.D, IH3, the A'ih-i-Akbdri (Bloch- 
^lan’s Edition, 1, 607) a,d, llll, • ' - • ' . ‘ * _ 
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in enkrgiDg and fortifyipg the city.^ .. Daring this year Moid-nd-clin 
Firfe Khan and Masti Khan again revolted^ and^ joining ■ the Idar 
E^ja, took shelter in that fortress, A force under Fateh ..Khdn was 
despatched agajnst the rebels^ and finally Firiiz Khan and the Idar 
Eaja were forced to flee by way of Kheraln'a town in the" district 
of Kadi: Moid-nd-din now persuaded Rnkn Khan governor of Modasa^ 
.fifty miles north of Ahrnedabad^ to join. They united their f orces with 
those of Badri-iiU, Masti Khajp., and E«nmal Eaja of Idar and 
encamped at Rangpnra "an Idar village about five miles from* Modasa 
and began to strengthen Modasa and dig a ditch round it. The Sultan 
camped before the fort and offiered favourable terms. The besieged 
. Bent on treachery asked the StdMn to ^end Nizam-txl-Mnlk the minis- 
ter and certain other great nobles. The Sultan agreed, and the l^sieged 
imprisoi^d the envoys. After a three days'" siegg Moddsa fell. Badri- 
fila and Rnkn Khan were slain, and Firuz Khan.and the Eaja of Idar 
fled. The imprisoned nobles were released unharmed. The Raja, 
seeing that all hope of success was gone, made his peace with the king 
by surrfDderihg to him the ^elephants horsey and pther baggage of 
Moid-ud- din Firuz KMn and Masti Khdn, wbc^ now fled to 
where they were sheltered ify Shams Khdn*Dandd,ni. Ahmed SMh 
.after levying the stipulated tribute departed. Moid-ud-din Finiz Khan 
was afterwards slain in the war between Shams Khdnand Edna Mokal 
n£ Chitor, In a.d. 14l4-lb Uthman Ahmed and Sheikh Malik, , in 
conumand at Patan, and Snleipadn Afghan. called AzamKhdu, and Isa 
**Sdldr rebelled, and wijote secretly to Snltdn Hughang of Malwa, invit- 
ing him*to invade Gnjardt, and promising to seat- him on the throne 
*and expel Ahmed Shah, They were joined in their rebellion by Jhdla 
Satarsdlji^ #o£ Pdtdi and othe^' chiefs of Gnjardt, Ahmed Shah. 
despatehe(I.Lati£ Khdii and Nfedm-ul-Mulk against Sheikh Malik and ■ 
his associates, while he sent ' Imad-ul-Mnlk aginst Sultan Hushang, 
who retired, and Imad-nUMnlk, a£t§r plundering Sldlwa, returned to- 
Gujardt. Latif Khdn, pressing in hot pursfiit of Satarsdl and Sheikh 
Malik,, drove them to Sorath. The king returned with joyful heart to 
Ahmedabad. 


; of IsUm, 

1414. 


Though, with their first possession, of the counjbry, A.n. 1297 - 1318, 
th^ Muhammadans had introduced their faith from Pdtan to Broach, the* 
rest of the provimce long remained unconverted. By degrees, through 
, the efforts of the AlineddDad kings, the power of IsJ^m became more 
^. directly felt in all parts of the province. Many districts, till then all 
but independent, accepted the ]l^u§alman faith at the hands of 
Ahmed. Shah; and agreed to the payment of a regular tribute. In 
A.n. 1414 he led an army against th# Edv of JAiMgadh and defeated 
liftn. The ^dv retired to the hill fortress of Girndr. Ahmed 
' Shah, though unable to capture the hill, gained the fortified citadel 
of Jundgaclh. ^Findingfurther resistance vain, tEe chief tendered his. 
submission, and Jflndgadlh was admitted among the tributg^ states. 


^ Dour Ahmeds who had nevor missed tho afternoon prayer helped to build Alimed- 
tth^d : Sahit Sheikh A'hmed Khattu, Sultiiu A'hmed, Sheikh Ahmed, and MuUa'^'hmed. 
’€ompa|e Bombay Gazetteer, IT.. 249 lio^e 5. - * ’ • 

3 Galled in the Tabak4t-i-AkMn t£e of Manda!^ ■ . ■ 
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This 'example wa-s followed' by the greater number of the Sorath 
chiefs^ who, for the time, resigned their independence. Sa}^d Abul 
K hair and Sayad Kasim were deft to collect the tribute, and Ahmed 
Shdi returned to Ahmedabad. Nexfl year he marched against« 
Sidhpur,^ and in a.d. 1415 advanced from Sidhpur to Dhar in 
‘Maiwa. Afthis time the most po^erfuhfeudatories were the Rav of 
Junagaclh, the Eaval of Champaner/ the Raja*of Nd-ndpd, the Rav of 
Idar, and the Raja of JhaUv^.da. Trimbakdas of Chdmpaner, Punja ; 
of Idar, Siri of Nandod, and Mandlik of. Jhdl4v^da, alarmed at the 
activity of Ahmed Sh4h and -his zeal for Islam, instigated Sultan 
Hushang of Maiwa to invade Gujafat. Ahmed Shah promptly marched 
to Mod4sa/ forced Bultdn. Hushang of Mdlwa to retire, and broke 
up the conspiracy,*, reproving and pardoning the chiefs concerned. 
About the ’ same ’ time the Sorath chiefs' withheld their tribute, 
but the patience and unwearied activity^ of the king overcailie all 
opposition. When at Modasa Ajimed heard thatf by the treachery of 
the son of the governor, Nasir of "Asir and Gheirat or Ghazni Khan 

* of Maiwa had seized* the fort of Thalner in Sirpnr in Khandesh, and*, 
with the aid of the chief of Nandod, were marching against Snltanpur 
and Nandnrbdr. Ahmed sent an expedition ag*ainst Nasir of A sir 
under Malik Mahmud Barki or^Turki,^ When the Malik reached Nando(J * 
he found that Gheirat Khan had fled to Mdlwa and that Kasir had re- 
tired to Thdlner. The Malik advanced, besieged and took Thalner, cap- 
turing Nasir whom Ahmed forgave and dignified with the title of Khan.^ 

' After quelling these rebellions Ahmed* Shah despatched Nizdm-ul- 
Mialk to punish the Rdja, of Mandal hear Viramgam, and. himself 
marched to Md,lwa agajjList Sultan "Hushang, whom he defeated, 
capturing his treasure and elephants. In a.d, 1418, in accordance with 
his policy *o£ separately engaging his enemies' Ahmed Sh^h marched to 
chastise Trimbakdas of Champdneiy .and though unable to take the 
fortress he laid waste the surrounding , •country. In a.d.* 1419 he. 
ravaged the lands round Sankheda^ and built a fort there and a mosquo 

* within the fort*; he also built a wall round the town of M4ngni/ and 

then marched upon- Mandu. Oh the way ambass^ors from Sultan 
Hushang met him suing for peace, and Ahnie^ returning 

towards Ghdmpdner, again laid wast^ the .surrounding country. 
During * the following year (a.d. 1420) he remained in Ahmedabad 
bringing his own dominions into . thorough subjection by establishing 
fortified posts and by humbling the chiefs and destroying their strong- 
holds, Among othe?i works ’iie ‘ built th^ forts' of Dohad^ on the 
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* Sidlipiir (north latitude 23®50',; eUft longitude 72° 20'), on the Saras vati, fifty- eight 
miles north of AhmedihM. . * , « , 

®.Chilmp^ne§ (north latitude 22° 30' ; east longitude 73° 30'), in the British district of 
the Panch Afahcils, fj*om a.d. 1483 to a.d. 1560 the chief city of Gujardt, now in ruins. 

" Mod4sa (north latitude 23° 27 ' 5 east longitude 73° 21'), fifty miles north east o£ 
Ahmeddbjld, ^ ^ Mirat-i-Bikandari Persian Text, 34, 35 j Parishtah, II, 363, 364. 

' ® Sa,nkheda is on the left bank of the Or river about twenty miles south-east of Baroda. 

M^ngni Makani or M^tnki, famous for its .witches, eight miles east of Sankheda. 
Mr. J, Pollen, LC. S., LL.D. Compare Bom. Govl Eec. N. S. XXIII, 98. 

^ Dohad (north latitude 22° 50' ; east longitude 74° 15'), seventy-seven miles nfirth- 
east of Baroda, now the chief town of the su'b-dmsion of the" same name iii the British 
district of the Panch MaiiAls. ' Mr. 7, Pollen, I, C, S., LL.D, 
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Md.lwa frontier and'of Jitpur in In A.n. *1421 lie repaired 

the fort in the town q| Kahreth,* otherwise * called Meimiin iir 
Luhdvddaj which had been built bj Ulugh Khan Sanjar in the reign 
of Sultan Ala-ud-din (a.d. 1295 - 1315)' and changed the name to 
Siilt4npur. He nex.t*advanced against Mdlwa and took the fort of 
Mesar. After an unsuccessful siege of JVIandu he Went to Ujjain:^’ 
, From Ujjain he returned to Mandu, and failihg to capture Mandii, 
he. marched against; Sarangpur.^ Sultan Hushang sent ambassadors 
and concluded a peace." In spite of the agreement, while Ahmed Shah 
was returning to .Gujarat, Siilt^n Hlishang made a. night attack on 
his army and caused much ha'^oc. APhmed.SMh, collecting -what' men 
he could, waited till dawn and then Ml on and defeated the Mdlwa* 
troops, who were ‘busy plundering. Sultan Hushg.ng took shelter in 
the fort of Sarangpur to which Ahmed Sh^h again^'laid sieger Failing 
- to tak-e the fort Ahmed retreated towards Gujarat, closely follow«l 
‘.by SuiMn Hushang,^ who was. eager^fo wipe out his former defeat. 
On Hiishang^s approach, Ahmed Shah, halting his troops, Joined battle 
and repulsing Hushang returned to Ahniedabad. 

In A.i). 1425 Ahmed Sh^h led an, army against' Idar, defeating 
the. force brought tp meet him and driving their leader to the hills. 
,*ldar was' always a troublesome neighbour to the Ahmed^Md kings and 
one difficult to subdue, for when his country wa^ threatened, the chief 
could retire to. his‘ hills, wheVe ho could hot easily be followed. Asa 
permanent check oh his movements, Ahmed Shah, in a.d, 1427, built 
the fort of Ahmednagar,* on the banks of the Hdthmati, eighteen miles 
south-west of* Idar* In the following year, the Idar chief, R^v Punj«a, 
‘attacked a foraging party and carried off one^ of the royal elephants. 
He* was pursued into the hills and brought to bay in a nanrii^v path- 
way at the edge of a steep ravine. * Punja was driviughaek his pur'suers 
when the keeper of the Sultdn^s elephant urged his animal against 
the Eav^s "horse.* The horse. ^swerving lost his foothold and rolling 
down the ravine destroyed himself and his j'jder.^ 

During the two. following years Ahmed Shdh abstained from 
foreign conquests,.. devoting liimself. to improving his dominions and 
to working out a ^stem of paying his troops, * The method he 
finally adopted was payment ^ialf . in money and half in land. -This 
arrangement ■ attached the men to the ■ country, and, while keeping 
them dependent oh the state, enabled them to ‘be free fi*om debt. 
Further t5 keep his' officials in cheek he arranged that the treasurer 
should be one of the king^s sTaves while ,«the actual paymaster was a 
native of the particular locality. He also appointed that is sul)- 
divisiona] revenue officers. After Rav.Piinja^s death Ahraed Sh^h 
marched upon Idar, and did nojt return unfil Ra^Punj'a^s son agreed to 
pay air annual tribute of £300 (Es. 3000). In the following year, 
according to Farishtah (IL 369) in spite of the young- chiefs promise* 

■ ^ ’ :: ' - ST 

^ Jit pur about twelve miles nortb-east of BitUsinor. ’ . 

. 2 Ujjain (north latitude ,23*’ lO" ; east longitude 75® 47')3 at different times the capital 

of M|Elwa, ® S4rangpnr about fifty miles north-east of Uj jain; 

^ Ahmeduagar. (north latitude 23® 34' ; easl lon^tude 73® T) in the native state of. 
Idar, MirStt-i-Bihandari Fersiat^Text, 43,' 
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to pay tribute; Ahmed Sli^h attacked Idax*; took the fort; and built a:i 
assembly mosque. Fearing that tlieir turn would co|iie next the chief of 
Jhalavd^da and Kanha apparently chief of Dungarpur fled to Na*sir Kh^n 
of Aslr. Nasir Khan gave Kanha a letter to Ahmed Shah B^hmanb to 
whose son Ala-ud-dmNaslr’s daughter was niarried, and having detached 
part of his own troops to help Kanha they plundered and laid waste 
some villages of Nandurbar and Sultdnpur. Sult% Ahmed sent his 
eldest son Muhammad Khdn with Mukarrabul Miulk and others to 
meet the Dakh^nis who were repulsed with considerable loss. On 
this Siiltfe Ahmed Bahmani; under Kadr Khan - Dakhani; sent his 
eldest#son Ala-ud-clin and his second son Khd,n Jehdn against the 
Gujaratis. K^dr Khan marched to Daulatab^d and joitiing Nasfr 
Khan and the Gujardt rebels fought a great -battle near the pass of 
Manek Puj, six miles south of Nandgaon in Nasik. The confederates 
were “defeated with great slaughter. The Dakhan princes fled to 
Daulatalml and K^nha and Nasir Khdn to Kalanda near Chdlisgaum* 
in south Khandesh. ' « 

In the same year (a.d. 1429), on the death of Kutub Kh^in the 
Gujarat governor of the island of Mahim, now the north part of the island 
of Bombay/ Ahmed Shah Bahmani smarting under* his defeats^ 
ordered Hasan Izzat^ otherwise 'called Malik-ut-J’njjar; to the 
Konkan and by the Malikas activity the North Konkan passed to the 
Dakhanis. »Onthe news of this disaster Ahined Shah sent his youngest 
son. Zafar Khafii; with an army under Malik Iftxkhar Khan^ to retake 
Mdhim. A. fleet, collected from Diu Gogha and Cambay sailed to 
the Konkan; attacked Thana^ “by sea and land, captured it; *and 
regained possession of Mahim. In A.u. 1431 Ahmed Shah advanced 
upon Champanei’; and Ahmed Shah •Bahmani; anxious to retrieve his 
defeat at M4him; marched an army into Bagl^n^ and laid it waste. 
This news brought Ahmed Slid>h back to Nandurbar. Destroying 
Ndndod he passed to Tamhol; a fort ii\ Baglan which Ahmed 
Shah Bahmani was besieging, defeated the besiegers and. relieved the 
fort. He then went to Thana, repaired the fort, and retuimed to 
Gujarat by way of Sultanpur and Nandurbd-r. In a.d. 1432, after 
contracting his son Fateh Khan in marriage with the daughter of 
the Rai of Mahim to the north of Bassein Ahmed Sb'^h marched 
towards Nagoi’, and exacted tribute and presents from the E4vdl of 
Dungarpur.^ From Dungarpur he went to Mewar, enforcing his 


^ There are two Mtlliims on the North Konkan coast, one about twenty- two miles 
north of Bassein (north latitude J 9° 40 east longitude 72° 47')? the other in the 
northern eRreraity of the island of Bombay (north latitude 19° 2' ; east longitude 72°54q. 
The southern Mdhim, to which Farishtah (11.370-371) is careful to apply the term 
jazirdh or island, is the town referred to in the teje^, - The northern M^him, now known 
as Kelva Mahim, was, as is noted in the text, the head-quai-ters of a Hind’^ chief. 

2 Thdna (north latitude 19° 11"; east longitude 73" 69) the head-quarters of the Britisli 
district of that name, about twenty-four miles north'hy-east of Bombay, W’as fwin the 
tenth to the sixteenth century A.d. the chief city in the Northern Konkan, 

^ Bdghtn, now called Sat<ina; is the northern sub -division of the British district of 
Ndsik, In A.D, 1690 the chief commanded 8006 cavalry and SOpO inf antry. The country * 
was famous# for fruit. A'in-i-Akh^iri (Gladwin), IT, 73, The chief, atKithod, was 
converted to Isldm by Aurangzib (^.d. 1666 - 3707). / 

' Ddngarpur (north latitude 23° oO"; east longitude 73° 50") in R.ijputa'na, 160 mUei. 
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claims on Biindi and Kota, two Hara Ed jput states in soutl>east 
Rajputdna. He then entered the Delyada country^ levelling temples 
and destroying the palace of Rana Mokalsingli, the chief of Chitor. 
Thence he inyaded Nagor in the country of the Rdthods, who submitted 
to him. After this he returned to Gujarat, and during the next few years 
was warring princlj;)ally in Malwa, where, according to Farishtah,his army 
suffered greatly from pestilence and famine. Ahmed died inl.D. 1441 
in the fifty-third year of his life and the thirty-third of his reign and 
was buried in the mausoleum in the Manek Ghauk in Alimedabad. His 
after-death title is Khiidaigdn-i-Maghfur the Forgiven Lord in token 
that, according to his merefful promise, Allah the pitiful, #moved 
by the prayer of forty believers, bad spread his forgiveness over the 
crime of Ahmed^s youth, a crime tewailed by a lifelong remorse. 

Sultd,n Ahmed is still a name of power among Gujar4t Musalmans. 
H e is not more honoured for his bravery, skill, and success as a war leader 
• than for his piety and his justice. His piety show-ed itself in his 
respect for three great religious teachers Sheikh Rukn-ud-din the 
' representative of Sheikh Mom-ud-dm the great Khw^jah of Ajmir, 
Sheildi Ahmed Khattu who is buried at Sarkhej five ‘miles west of 
Ahmedabad,^ and the Bukharan Sheikh Burhan-ud-din known as Kutbi 
Alam the father of Ahe more fanioiis Shdh Alam. Of Ahmed^s 
justice two- instances are recorded. Sitting in the window of his 
palace* watching the S^Barmati in flood Ahmed saw a large earthen jar 
float by. The jar was opened and the body of a murdered man was 
found wrapped in a blanket. The potters were called and one said 
ther jar was his and had been sold to the headman of a neighbouring 
village. On inquiry the headman was proved to have murdered a 
grain merchant and was hanged. • The second case was the murder of 
a poor man by Ahmed^s son.-in-law. The Kazi found .the relations of 
the deceased willing to accept a blood fine and when the fine was paid 
released the prince. Ahmed hearing of his son-in-law^s release said 
in the case of the rich fine is no punishment and ordered his son-in-law 
‘to be hanged.^ • ■ , ’ 

.Ahmed Shah was succeeded by his generous pleasure-loving son 
Muhammad Shafh, Ghias-ud-duuya Wad-din, also styled Zarbaksh 
^ the Gold Giver. In 4.n. 1445 Muhammad marched against Bir 
Eai of Idar, but on that chief agreeing to give him his daughter in 
marriage, he confirmed* him in the possession of his state. His next 
expedition was against Kanha Rai of Diingarpur, who took refuge in 
the hills, but afterwards returned, and paying tribute, was given charge 
of his country. Muhammad married Bibi Mughli, daughter* of JAm 
Jiina of Thathain Sindh. She bore a*son, Fateh KMn, who w^as after- 
wards Sultan Mahmud Bega<fe,. In a.d. 1450, Muhammad marched 
upon Ch^mpaner, and took the lower fortress. Gangadds of Ohampaner 
bad a strong ally in Sultan Mahmud Khilji, the ruler of Malwa, 
and oh his approach Muhammad Shah retired to Godhra,- and Mahmiid 


^ Mirat-i-S^aiidari Persian Text, 45, 46. 

® Godhra (north latitude 22* 45' ; east longitude 73* 36'), the chief town of the sub- 
division of that name intheButish district of the Pauch Mah-ils, The Mirat-i-Sikan« 
dari (Persian Text, 49) gives, probably rightly, Kothra a village of, Siiunli or Savli about 
twenty miles north of Baroda. , 
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Kliilji continued liis march upon Gujarat at the head of 80,000 horse. 
Muhammad Sh^h was preparing to fly to l)iu, when the nobles, 
disgusted at his cowardice, caused him to be poisoned. Muhammad 
Shah^s affcer-death title js Khuddigan-i-Earfin the Gracious Lord. 

In A.D. 1451 the nobles placed Muhammad’s son Jalal Khan on 
the throne with the title of Kutb-ud^dm. Meanwhile Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa had laid siege to Sultanpur.^ Malik AM-\id»din 
bin Sohrab Kutb-ud-dm’s commander surrendered the fort, and 
was sent with honour to M^lwa and appointed governor of Mandu. 
Sultan Mahmud, marching to " Sarsa-Palri, summoned .Broach, then 
commanded by Sidi Marjdn on behalf of Gujarat. The Sidi refused, 
and fearing ’ delay, the Malwa Sultan after plundering Barqda 
proceeded to Nadiad, whose Brahmans astonished him by their bravery . 
in killing a mad elephant. Kutb-ud-din Shah- now advancing met 
Sultan Mahmud at ‘KapadvanJ’,^ where, after a doubtful fight of some 
hours, he defeated Sultan Mahmud, though during the battle that 
prince was able to penetrate to Kutb-ud-dm^s camp and carry off Ms 
crown ancf jewelled girdle. The Mir^t-i-Sikandari ascribes K-utb-ud- 
din’s victory in great measure to the gallantry* of certain inhabitants" 
ofDholka^ called Darw^ziyahs. Muzaffar Kh^n, Mio is said to have 
incited the Malwa Sultan to invade Gujardt, was captured and beheaded, 
and his head was hung up at the gate of Kapadvanj . On his return from 
Kapadvanj Kutb-ud-din built the magnificent Hauzi Kutb * or 
Kdnkarija Tank about a mile to the south of Ahmedabdd. According 
to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (PersianText,50 - 57) this war between Mdlwa 
and Gujardt was controlled by the spiritual power of certain holy teachers. 
The war was brought on By the prayers of Sheikh Kamdl Mdlwi, whose 
"shrine is in Ahmeddbad behind Khudawand Khdn’s mosque near 
Shah-i-Alam’s tomb, who favoured Malwa. Kutb-ud-dm’s cause was 
aided by the blessing ©£ Kutbi Alam who sent his son the famous Shdh 
Alam time after time to persuade’ ^Kamdl to be loyal to Gujdrat. 
At. last Kamdl produced a writing said to be from heaven giving 
the victory to AMlwa. The young Shdh Alam tore this charter to 
shreds, and, as ‘no evil befel him, Kamdl saw that his spiritual power 
paled before Shdh Alam and fell bade dead, Shah Alam against his 
will accompanied Kutb.-ud-dm some marches on his advance to Kapad- 
vanj. Before leaving the army Shah Alam blessed a mean camp 
elephant ‘an4 ordered him to. destroy the famous MdlW’a cliampion 
elephant known as the Butcher. * He also, - against his wish for he 
knew the future, at the Sultdn’s* request bound his own sword round 
Kutb-ud-din’s waist. In the battle the commissariat . elephant ripped 
the Butcher and some years later Kutb-ud-din by accident gashed Ais 
knee with the saint^s sword and died. 


^ Siilfcdnpur (north latitude 31® 43'; east longitude 74® 40'), in the north of the 
Shafhdda sub-division ^o£ the British district of Khindesh, till A.B, 1804 a place of 
consequence and the head-qnarters of a large district. 

^ “-Kapadvanj (north latitude 23° 2' ; east longitude 73® &')} the chief town of the sub- 
division ot* that name in the British district of Kaira. • * * 

^ ^ Dholka (north latitude 22° 42' ; feast longitude 72® 25 ')f the chief town of the sub- 
division of that name in the British district of Ahmeddbdd. 
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lu tke same year Sultan Mahmud Kliilji' attempted to conquer 
Nagor then heM by Firdz KMn^ a cousin of the Ahmedabad Sultdn„ 
Kutb-ud-dm Shah despatched an army under the command of Sayad 
Ataullah, and, as it drew, near Sambhar/ the Mdlwa Sultan retired and 
shortly after Firiizi KMn died. Edmbha Eana of Chitor^ now began 
interfering in the Nagor succession on behalf of Shams KKan, who had 
been dispossessed by his brother Muj^hid Khan^ and expelled Mujahid. 
But as Shams Khl,n ref used to dismantle the fortifications of Nagor^ 
the Chitor chief collected an army to capture Hagor^ while Shams 
Khdn repaired to l^utb-ud-din Shah for aid and gave that sovereign 
his daughter in marriage. Upon this Kutb-ud-dm sentRai Anupchand 
M^nek and Malik Gaddi with an army to Ndgor to repulse the Rana 
.of Chitor. In a battle near Ndgor the Gujarat troops were defeated^ 
and the Rana after laying waste the neighbourhood of that city, 
“returned to Chitor. In A.n. 1455-56, to avenge this raid, Kutb-ud-din 
Shah marched against Chitor. On his way the Devra Edja of Sirohi'*^ 
attended Eutb-ud-din Shah^’s camp, praying him to restore the 
fortress of Abu,^ part of the ancestral doniain of Sirohi, whichThe Rdna 
of Chitor had wrested* from his house. The king ordered one of his 
generals, Alalik Shadbdny to take possession of Abu and restore it to 
the Devra chieftain, while he himself continued to advance against 
Kumbliamer. Malik Sha^bdn was entangled in the defiles neat Abu, 
and defeated with great slaughter, and shortly after Kubb-ud-din 
Shah, making a trace with Chitor, retired to his own country.. On his 
return the Mdlwa sovereign proposed that they should unite against 
Chitor, conquer the Rdna'’s territories, and diyidethem equally between 
them. . Ktitb-ud-dm agreed and in a.d. 1456-57 marched against the^ 
Rana by way of Abu,, which fortress he captured and handed to the 
Devra Raja.^ Next, advancing upon Kumbhalmer, he plundered the 
. country round, and then turned towards Chitor. On his way to 
Chitor, he was met by the Rana, and -a battle was iQught, after which 
the Rana fell back on his capital, and was there besiege^ by the Gujarat 
army. The siege was not pressed, and, on the Rana agreeing to pay 
tribute and not to harass Nagor, Kutb-ud-din withdrew to Gujarat, 
where he gave liimself up to licentious excess. ‘ Meanwhile, the Kdiia 
by ceding Mandisor® to Malwa, cam^ to terms- with the Sultan of 
Mdndu, and within three months attacked Nagor. Kutb-ud-din Shah, 
though so overcome with drink as to be unable to sit his horse, muster- 
ed his troops and started in a palanquin. As soon as the Rana heard 
that the Gnjdrat army was Tn motion he retired, and the king returned 
to Ahmedabad. In A.n. 1458, he again led an army by way of Sirohi 


^ SAmbliar (north latitude 26® 63 Vj east longitude 75® 13"), a town in the province of 
Ajmir, about hfty-one-miies' north-north-east from the city of Ajmir. 

* 2 Chitor (north latitude 24° 52' ; east longitude .74® 4'), for several centuries before 
A.B. 1567 the capital of the principality of IJdepur. 

3 Sirohi (north latitude 24* 69' ; east longitude 72® 56'), the capital of the princi- 
pality of the same name in the province of Ajmir, 

^ Khu (north latitude 24® 4^^ J east longitude 72'^ 49') in' the state of Sifolir. 

®The Bafja.is called Krishna Kishan or Kdnh Devra. Abu is still held by the 
Sirohi Devr^s, « . ’ , . 

^ Mandisor (north latitude 24® 4' ; east longitude 75® 9'), the chief town of a large 
district of the same name in "tie province of 
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and Kiimbhalmer against Chitorv and laid waste the country. Soon 
after his return^ according to* one account hy an accidental sword 
wound, according to another account poisoned by his wife, Kutb«ud-din 
died, in May a.d. 1459t after a reign of seven years and seven days. 
He was brave with a sternness of nature, which, under the influence 
of wine, amounted to fierceness. His after- death title is SulMn-i-Ghazi 
the Warrior King. 

On the death, of Knth-ud-din Shah, the nobles raised to the throne 
his uncle Dadd, son of Ahmed Shdh. But as Baud appointed low-born 
men to high offices and committed other foolish acts, he was deposed, 
and in a.i). 1459 his half-brothey Fateh Khdn the son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Ahmed Shah by Bibi Mughli a daughter of Jdm Juna of 
Thatha in Sindh, was seated on the throne at the age of little more than 
thirteen with the title of Mahmud Shdh. * 

The close connection of Fateh Khdn with the saintly Shah Alam is 
a favourite topic with Gujarat historians. According to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari (Persian Text, 66-70) of his two daughters Jam Juna intend- 
ed Bibi Mughli the more beautiful for the Saint and Bibi Mirghi the 
less comely for the Sultan. By bribing the Jdm^s envoys the king 
secured the prettier sister. The enraged Saint was consoled by his 
father who said : My son, to you will come both the cow and the calf. 
After Muhammad Il/s death, fear of Kutb-ud-diffis designs against the 
young Fateh Khan forced Bibi Mughli to seek safety with her sister, 
and on her sister^s death she married th’e Saint. Kutb-ud-din made 
several attempts to seize Fateh Kh^n. But by the power of the Saint 
when Kutb-ud-din attempted to seize him, Fateh Khan in body as well 
as in dress became a girl. According to one account Kutb-ud-din met 
his death in an attempt to carry off Fateh Khdn. he rode into the 
Saint^s quarter Death in the form of a mad camel met the king. 
The king struck, at the phantom, and his sword cleaving the air gashed 
his knee. This was the SainFs. sword, which against his .will, for’ he 
kjiew it would be the death of the king, Kutb-ud-din forced Shdh 
Alam to bind round him before the battle of Kapadvanj. 

The death of his uncle, the late Sultan Dadd, who had ^'become a 
religious devotee, relieved Fateh Khdn of one source of danger. Shortly 
after certain of the nobles including Seiful Mulk, Kabir-ud-din Sultani 
surnamed Akd-nl-Mulk, Burhan-ul-Mulk and Hisam-ul-Mulk repre- 
sented to the Sultan that the minister Shaaban Iindd-ul-Mulk contem- 
plated treason and wished to set his son on the throne. Having seized 
and imprisoned the minister in the Bhadra citadel and set five hundred 
■of their trusted retainers as guards over him, the rebels retired to 'their 
homes. At nightfall Abdulldh, the chief of the elephant stables, going 
to the young Sultan represented to him that the nobles who had 
•imprisoned ImaS-ul-Mulk were the real traitors and had determined 
to place Habib Kh^n, an unele of the Sultdn^s, on the throne. The 
Sultan consulting his mother and some of his faithful friends ordered 
Abdullah at daybreak to equip all his elephants in full armour and draw 
them up in the square before the Bhadra. He then seated himself on 
the»throne and in a voice of feigned anger ordered one of the courtiers 
to bring out Sha^banlmdd-ul-Miilk, thiat he might wreak his vengeance 
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upon Mm. As tliese orders were not obeyed the Sult^ii rose^ and walking 
up the Bhadra called : Bring out SliaS^ban I/' The guards brought 
forth Imad-ul-Mulk, and the Sultan ordered his fetters to be broken. 
Some of the nobles'’ retainers made their submission to the Sriltan, others 
fled and hid themselyes. In the morning, hearing what had happened, 
the refractory nohles marched against the Sultan. ‘ Many advised' 
the Snltan to cross the Sabarmati by the postern gate and retire from 
the city, and, after collecting &,n army, to march against the nobles. 
Giving no ear to these counsels the young Sultdn ordered Abdullah to 
charge the advancing nobles with his six hundred elephants. The charge 
dispersed the malcontents who fled and either hid themselves in .the 
city or betook themselves to the country. Some were killed, some were 
tramifled by the Sult^Ms orders under the elephants^ feet, and one was 
pardoned.^ His religious ardour, his love of justice, his bravery, and 
Ms wise measures entitle Mahmud to the highest place among the 
Gujarat kings. One of the measures which the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
specially notices is his continuance of land grants to the son of the 
.holder, and in cases where thete was no male issue of half the grant to 
the daughter. His firm policy of never ousting the landholder except 
for proved oppression or exaction was productive of such prosperity 
that the revenue increased two three and .in some cases tenfold. The ' 
roads were safe from freebooters and trade was secure. A rule for- 
bidding soldiers to borrow money at interest is favourably noticed. 
A special officer was appointed to make advances to needy soldiers 
.with the power to recover from their pay in fixed instalments.^ 
Mahmud also devoted much attention to the culture of fruit trees.^ ■ In 
A.D. 1461, or A.p. 1462 according to Parishtah, Nizam Shdh Bahmani 
(a.d. 1461-1463), king of the Dakhan, whose country had been invaded 
by Sultdn Mahmtid Khilji of Mahva, applied for help to the Gujarat 
king., Mahmiid Shah at once started to Nizam Shah’s aid, and on his 
way receiving another equally pressing letter from the Dakhan sovereign, 
and being joined by the Bahmani general Khwajah Jehan Gawdn, he . 


^ Persian Text, Mirat-i-Sikandari,- 75-76. 

2 The Portuguese merchant and traveller Barbosa (a.b. 3 51 1- 151 4J gives the 
folio win|f details of Mahrmid Begada’s cavalry: The Moors and Gentiles of this 
kingdom are bold riders, mounted on horses bred in the country, for it has a wonder- 
ful quantity. They ride on small saddles and use whips. Their arms are very thick 
round shields edged with silk; -each man has two swords, dagger, and a Turkish 
bow with very good arrows. Some nf them carry maces, and many of them coats-of- 
mail, and others tunics quilted with cotton. The horses have housings- and steel 
headpieces, and so they fight very well and are light in their movements. The 
Moorish horsemen are white and of many countries, Turks and Mamelukes, military 
slaves from Georgia Circassia and Mingrelia, Arabs Persians KhordsaJnis Turkomans, 
men from the great kingdom of Helali, and others horn *in the country itself. 
Their pay is'good, and they# receive it regularly. They are well dressed with very 
rich stuffs of gold silk cotton and goat’s wool, and all wear Caps on their heads, 
and their .clothes long, su.ch as morisco shirts and drawers, and leggings to the 
knee of good thick leather worked with gold knots and embrofderyi^ and their swords 
richly ornamented with gold and silver are borne in their girdles or in the hands of 
their pages. Their women are very white.. and pretty ; also very richly decked out. 
They live well and Spend much money, Stanley’s Barbosa,. 55- 56. 

® Mahmtid’s favourite trees were the mango drifibo Mangifera indica, ram Mimusops . 
hexandra, jdmbu Eugenia jambolaiia,^i^tor Ficus glomerata, tamarind dmil Tamar!lidn.s 
indica, and the shrubby phyllahthus donia Ehiblica officinalis. 
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pushed on with all speed by way of Bni'M^pni*.^ When Snltafi Mahmud 
Khilji heard of his approach, he retired to his own country by way of 
Gondwana,^ from thirst and from the attacks of the Gonds, losing 5000 
to 6000 men. . The king of Giijar^-t, after receiving the thanks of the 
' Dakhan sovereign, returned to his own dominions. InA.n, 1462 Sultan 
Mahmud Khiiji made another incursion into the Dakhan at the head 

90,000 horse, plundering and laying waste the country as far as 
DaulatabM. Again the Dakhan sovereign applied for help to Mahmud 
Shdh, and on hearing of Mahm-dd’s advance the Malwa Sultan 
retired a second time to his own dominions. Mahmud Shah now wrote 
to the Malwa Sultan to desist fromv harassing the Dakhan/ threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to march at once upon Mdndu. * His next 
expedition was against the pirate zamindars of the hill fort of Barur 
and the bandar of Dun or Dahami, whose fort he, took, and after impos- 
ing an' annual tribute allowed the chief to continue to hold his hundred 
villages.^ * 

Mahmdd Shdh next turned his thoughts to the conquest of tlie 
mountain citadel of Girnar in central Kdthidvdda:^ In A.n. 1467 he 
made an attack on the^fort* of Jdndgadh,’ and “receiving the submission 
of Rav Mandlik, the local ruler, returned to his capital. In the follow- 
ing year, hearing that the Jdnagadh chief continued to visit his idol 
temple in state with a golden umbrella and other ensigns of royalty/ 
Mahmud despatched an army to Junagadh, and the chief sent *the 
obnoxious umbrella to the king, accompanied by fitting presents. ’*In 
*A.n. 1*469 Mahmdd once more sent an army to ravage Soraffi, wifli the 
intention of finally conquering both . Junagadh and Girnar. While 
Mahmdd was on the march the Rav Mandlik suddenly joined-him/and 
asking why the Sultan was so bent on his destruction when had 
committed no fault, agreed to do whatever Mahmtid might command.* 
The king replied there is no* fault like infidelity, and ordered the Rav 
to embrace Islam*. The chief, now thoroughly alarmed, fled by night 
and made his Way into Girnar. In A.i). 1472-73 after a siege 
of nearly two years, forced by the- failure of his stores, he quitted the 
fort and handing the keys to the king, repeated after him the Muham- 
madan profession of faith. Though the R4v^s life was spared Sorath 
from this date became a crown possession, and was governed by an officer 
appointed by the king and stationed at Junagadh. At the close of the 
war Mahmud Shdh repaired the fort Jehanpanah, the present oxxter or 
town wall of Junagadh, and, charmed with the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, settled sayads and learned rnen at Jundgadh and other towns 


^ Burliilnpur (nortli latitude 21° 38' ; east longitude 76® 20'), under^tlie ly^usalnulns 
‘the capital of Khandesh, now within the limits of the Berafrs. 

2 G-ondwiina, a large hilly tract lying between north latitude 39° 60' and 24° 80' 
.and east longitude 77° 33' and 87° 20'. - 

3 The Mirat-i-Sikaitdari (Persian Text, the hill fort of Bdrudar, 

The Persian r may**be a miswritten g and the d a mistake for that is Baguwar or 
Baguwarah. The seaport Bdn may be Dungrihill six miles from^he coast. But Ddn 
for Ddhafnu a well-known port in north Thdna is perhaps more likely. • Parish tah 
(Briggs, IV. 51) gives Bavur for Bam and Dura for Bdn. Compare Tabakdt-i-Akbaii 
in Bayley’s GujaiAt, page 378 note 2. ^ • * 

Oinif^r the diadem of Kafthi^vdda," See above page 231 note 2. * 
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in Sorafcli .♦ He induced the nobles build houses, himself raised a 
palace and made the new city his capital under the name of Mustafd» 
bad and enforced his claims as overlord on all the neighbouring chiefs. 
It is true that in the times of Ahmed Shdh these chieftains, including 
even the Junagadh IMy himself^ had paid tribute. But Mahmud estab-* 
lished Ahmedabad rule so' firmly that the duty of collecting the tribute 
was entrusted to an officer permanently settled in the country. TJie 
author of the MirS,t-i-Sikandari dilates on the dense woods round 
Junagadh, full of mango, rcien, jdmbu^ gular, dmlij and donla^ trees, 
and notes that this forest tract was inhabited by a wild race of men 
called Khants.^ • 


During* Mahmud Shah^s prolonged absence from his capital, Malik 
JamM-ud“dm was appointed governor of Ahmedabad, with the title, of 
Muhafiz Khan that is Care-taker. At this time Jesingh, son of 
Gangadas the chief of Ohampaner, harassed the country round Pavagad. 
The king appointed Baha-ul-Mulk, who had the title of ImM-ul-Mulk, 
to the command of Sankheda; Malik Sarang Kiwam-ul-Mulk to the 
command of Godhra j and Taj Khd^n bin Salar to the command of 
Norkha and Ddkhna ontherMahi. , Inconsequence of these precau- 
tions Jesingh abstained from rebellion. At this time the Rav Mandlik 
received the title of Khan Jahan, and lands wem bestowed on him, 
while the golden idols, which had been taken from the Juhdgadh 
temples, were broken and' distributed among the soldiers. 

!M[ahmtid Sh^i^s next expedition was against the turbulent inhabit- 
ants *b£ the. confines of Sindh. These were JMejas, though they are' 
described as Rdjputs of the Sunara and Sodha tribes.^ They appear to 
have readily submitted, and to have voluntarily sent men to Junagadh 
to be* instructed in IsMm and to settle in Gujarat. Shortly after- 
awards they again became troublesome, and the king advancing into 
Kaehh completely defeated them. About this time a learned man, 
Mulla Mahmud Samarkandi, on his ivay from the Dakhan to Central 
Asia, complained to the king that he had been robbed^by the pirates of 
Jagat or Dw^rka.‘^ On hearing of this outrage Mahmud BhMi march- 
ed to Jagat, took the fort, and destroyed the idol temples. The 
pirates, in the first instance, retired to the island ‘ of Shankhodara or 
Bet, but from this, too, after a stout resistance they were driven with 
great slaughter. The king. built a mesque at Jagat, entrusted the 
government to Parhat-ul-Mulk, and himself returned to Jundgadh. 
Before this Dwd.rka had never been conquered. EMm, the 'Raja of 
Dwarka, was sent to Mubdfiz Khan, the governor of Ahmedabad^ with 
orders that he was to be hewn in pieces and a piece fastened to every 
gate of the city. ^ After settling the affairs of Soratli, the king turned 


^ Man^ifera indica, Mimusops hexandra, Eugenia jambolana, Pious glomerata, 
Tamarinclus indica, and Emblica ofScinalis. 

3 Khdnfe are still found chiefly in Sordth. See Bombay Gazetteerj VIII, 142. 

® The Tabakdt-i-Al^hari says they were Jdts. Sir H, Elliot (History of India, I. 496) 
represen ts'the Sumr^s to he Agnikula Bd-jputs of the Farmdra stock* The JTfidejds 
had been ruling in Kaehh since A.n. 1350'- 1365^ 

^ Bwafrka (noriSi latitude 22® 35' ; east longitude 69°), on the north-western shore 
of Kithi^y^da, famoxis for its temple of Krishna. • # 
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Ms face towai'ds Ahmedabad. On the way hearing that a fleet of Chapter IL 
Malabar craft were annoying the Gnjar^t ports, he marched to Gogha, Ahmed^bdd 

equipped a fleet to oj)pose ‘pirates, and«stoppdng at Dambay return- Kings, 
ed to Ahmedabad. - — * ' . * a.d. 1403 - 3573, 

In A,D, 1:480, when M'ahmiid Shah was at Jundgadh, Khudawand ^e^af 
Khan and others, who were 'v^’eary o£the.kihg^s constant warfare^ 445’9-i5i3' 
incited his eldest son .Ahmed to asstinOe royal power. Biit Imdd- ’ 
ul-Miilk, by refusing to join, upset their plans, * and on the kihg^s 
return the •conspiricy was stamped dut.^ In the ;^re.vious year 
‘ (a.d. 1479) Mabmii-d Shdh^sent ah army to rayage Chdmpaner/ 
w^ch he was determined to conquer. Abput this time, hearing’ • 
that the neighbourhood was ’infested with, robbers/ he founded 
the cjty of Mehmudabdd . on ' the - banks of the Vdtrak, about' 
eighteen miles south of Ahmeddbad.# In A.D. 1482’ the^e was a ' ■ ^ 

partial famine in Gujardt, a33,d the. Chdmpdmer country being exempt 
from sop^rcity the commandant of Moramli or Rasuhfbad, a post in the ‘ # 

Gdekwdr^s Saonli district on the Ohampdner frontier, made several forays 
"’across the border. In return the chief attacked the commandant and 
* defeated- Mm, killing most of his men and capturing two elephants and 
several horses. On hearing this Alahmdd Shdh .set out for Baroda 
with* a powerful army. Whefl Mahmud upeaehed Baroda the Raval of 
Champaner, * becoming alarmed, sent ambassadors and suedf orrforgive- War against 

ness; The king rejected his overtures, saying*': Except the.’sword and 
the dagger-^ no /message shall pass between me and yon. The 
Rdval made preparations for a determined resistance, and sent messen- ... 

gers to summon Ghias-ud-din Khilji ^f Malwa to his aid. To prevent 
this Junction Mahmud Shah entrusted the siege to Ms . nobles and 
marched to . Dohad, on which Sultan Ghias*“ud-dm -withdrew to 
Manda. On his return fropa Dohad the Sultan began building a Jdma 
Mosque at. Champaner to show that he wo-uld not leave •the place 
till he had taken *the luS-fort of Pavdgad. After the Siege had » 
lasted more than twenty months (April I483 r December 1484), the 
Mnsalm^ns noticed that for an hoflr o|r two in the morning most of.the . . ' 

B,ajp-ats. were o& duty bathing and dressing. A morning assault was 
planned, and the first gate carried. Then M^lik* Ayaz Sultani find- 
ing a practicable breach passed through with some of his men and 
took , the great gate. The RavM and his Rajputs, throwing their 
. women children and valuables into” a huge fire, rushed out in a fierce ^ 
but upavailiug charge.^ ‘ ■ 

The R4val and his minister Dungarshi fell wo-nnded into the con- Capture of 
queror^s hands, and, ‘on refusing to embrace Islam, were put to death. , 

The RavaFs-sonj who was entrusted to Seif-ul-Mulk,* and instructed” " . * 

by him in the Muhammadan religion, afterwards,in the reign of Muzaffar 
Shah (a.d. 1523 - 1526), was ennobled by the title of ‘ISfizam-uJ-Mulk. . 

On the capture of Pavagad in A.n. 1484, Mahmud Shah built a "wall; 
round the town of Chimpaher, and made *it his capital under the 
name of MuhammadaMd. Undk*^ Mahrd*dd''s ord«s the- neigh- 

^ The Tabahdt-i-Akbari has ‘ To-morrow the sword, of ^damaBt shall answer ybiar . • 

message/ . ^ Farishtah, II. 396 -397^ “ 

'• B 1746-32 • •* ' 
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boTiriiood became stocked with mangoes, pomegranates, grapes, 
sugarcane, plantains, .oranges, custard apples, hhirnis or racm (Mimu- 
sops indica- or hesandra)*, jacMruit, and cocoapalms,' as well Js with roses, 
ehi^santhemiims, jasmins; charnfds, and sweet pandanu's. A sandal 
grove near Champaner is said to have had trees large enough to help the 
Musalman nobles to build their mansioaS* At the'instance of the SultAn 
a Khurasani beautified one of the gardens , with fountains and cascades. 

A Gujarati named Halur learning the principle improved on his mastery's • ^ 
design in a’ garden about fouf miles west .oh Chdmpdner, which in. his 
^-honour still bears the name Halol,^ . • * 

In M-ahmdd’s reign an instance is mentioned of the form of conlplgQ- 
sation known as valtar. Some merchants bringing horses a.nd othei*" 
goods for sale from Ird,k sKud Khurasd^n were plundered in Sirohi limits. , 
The king^aused them to give*in .writing the pri^e of their horses and' 
stuff s, and payin^them fx'om.his own treasury recovered the amount 
from the Edj a of Sirohi. ^ , : * ' ■ ' , 

In A.B. 1494-95 Mahmud wentagain&t Bahadur Khdn GiMni, a vaksal 
■ of -the Bahman^, who from Goa and- DabhoU had so harassed the* . 
Gujarat Jiarbours that,’ from ti^e failure of the supply' of betelnut, ’ 
coriander seed had to be eaten with betel Jeaves. The Bahmani ‘Sultan, 
fearing the consequences to hftitiself, "marched ’against Bahadur Khdn^ 
and, capturing him alive, ♦ str-gick off his head, and sent.it to the 
Gujarat monarch, who returned to his own country. 'In a.d^ 1499 - 1500, 
hearing that N^sir-ud~din of Mdlwa liad*kiiled his father*Ghids-ud“din ’ 
and seated himself on the throne, *the Sultan j)repared to advance 
against him, 'but was appeased^^by Nasir-ud-din^s humble attitude. 
The next seven 'years passed without any warlike expedition. . 
In A.n. 1 507^^ near l3aman on his way to Cheulj Mahmud heard of 
the victory gained at Oheui over the Portuguese by the Gujarat squadron * 
under Malik Ayaz.^SuIfcani, in concert wit^the Turkish ffeet.® In a.b. 
1508 Mahmud succeeded in placing his' nephew Miran Muhammad 
Adil Khan Faruki on ,the^ throno^df Asir-B'ifrhdnpur. From 1508 
* Mahmud remained at his capitaltill his Heath in December A.n. 1513 
at the age of sixty-sev^U years and three months, after a reign of fifty- 
four years and one month. Malimud was buried at Sarkhej/ and received' 


*• * Mirat-i-Sikaiidari, 11.^“ 114. ^ * 

^ 2 B^bbol (north latitude 17® §4*; east* longitude 73° 36^), oji the north hank of the 
river Vashishti (called BTalewacko and Kalewacko by the early navigators. .See Badger^s 
. Varthema, page 114 note 1) in the British district of* Eatn^giiji. 4koiit this time, 
. according to Athanasius Nikitin (A.i>. 1468-3474), Dahhol was the great meeting place 
for all natiftis living along the coast of India'and Ethiopia. In A.n. 3501 it was taken 
^ ' hy the Portuguese. , Between A.n. 1626 and 1630 an English factory was established here, 
* .-hilt by the end of^the century trade had left D^bhol and has never returned, 

'®‘Cheul, now Bevdanda (north latitude 18° 33' j east longitude 72° 59'), from about 
A.n. 3500 to 1650 a place of much trade. ' - , * 

4 Mahmdd Be^da greatly impressed travellers, whose strange tales of him made the 
king well-known in Europe. Varthema (1503 - 1508) thiis describes his manner of living ; 
* The king has constantly 20,000 horsemen. In the morning wheif he rises {here come 
%Q Ms palace ,50 eiejihants, on each of which a man sits astride, and the said elephants 
do reverence to the king, and, except this, they have, nothing else to do. When the 
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the after-death title'of Kliudaigan-i-Halim or the Meek Eord. Immedi- 
ately before his death SnMn MahmiiAwas inf ornied that Shah Ismhil 
Safa>vi of 'Persia Ead sent him a friendly eirfba^sy headed by YSdgdr 
Beg Kazil-Msh. As the Kazil -bashes were known to be Shiahs the 
Snitan, who was a stanneh Sunnh prayed that he^might not be forced 
to see a Shiah^s face dming^his last days. His prayer was heard. 
He died before the Persian- embassy entered the ”city.^ During the 
last days of Sultan Mahmiid^ Say;ad Muhammad of' Jaunpur^ 
elairded to Be the Mahdi or Messiah, came , from Jaunpur and lodged 
in TiijkMn Salar s mosque near the Jam4lpur gate of Ahmedabad* 
His sermons drew crowds, and were so persuasive that he gained a 
large body of followers^ who^believed his eloquence* to be due to hdl or 
inspiration. ])fahnitid^s minister^ persuaded him not to see the 
Jaunpm preacher; » ' • * ' • , 


king ‘eatsj fifty or sixty kinds of instruments, d^ms trumpets. flageolets and fifes play,, 
and the -elepBants again do him reverence, . As for the king himself, his mustachios . 
under his ijo'se are so long that he tUs them over his head as a woman would tie her 
•tresses, and he has a white beard that reaches to his girdle,. As to his food, every day 
he eats poison (Hudibras’ Prince whose ‘ daily food was asp and basilisk and toad not 
that he fills'his stomach with it, but he eats, a cer tain? quantity, so that when fie wishes 
to destroy any great per^nhe makes him come before iiiia- stripped andnaked, and then 
eats certain fruits wliich are called cliofole {Jdifhal'^ mjLtmeg7,.Hke a muscatel nut. He 
also eats certain leaves called iamholi .(pdn^ or betel leaf) like the leaves of a sour orange, • 
and with these h'e eats lime of oyster shells. When he has chewed this well lie spurts it 
odt on the, person he. wishes to kill, and so in the space of half an hour the victim falls 
to the ground dead. Sultdn has also three Or four thousand women, and every night 
that he sleeps with one,, she is found dead in the morning,.’ Barbosa (a,d, 151 1). goes further 
(Stanley’s Trans. 57), saying that so soaked was the king with poison that if a fly set- 
tled on his hand it silled and immediately fell. dead,. This was the result of his early 
• training. Tor, on varthema’s companion 'asking how it ’Wiis that the king could cat 
poiso^ in this manner, certain merchants, who were older than the Sultdn, answered that 
hig^ father had fed him. upoP poison from his childhood. (Badger’s Yarthema, 110.) 
Of the .origin of Mahmud’k surname Begada two erplaiiatlofts .are given; (1) ‘Prom 
. his mustachips being large and tVisted like a bullock’s horn, such a bullock being 
called Begado ; (2>±irat the word comes from the 'Gupr^ti two, and a fort, the 
people giving him this title in honour of- his capture of Jhudgadh (A.p. 1472) and Ch.4m- 
p<4ner (a.p, 3484).’ (Bird’s History - of Gujarat, .202;, Mirat-i-Aliniedi Persian^Text, 74,). 
Yarthema’s account of .the poison-eating is* ^’ohably an -exaggeration of* the SuMn’s 
habit of opium-eating to which from bis iufancy he was^addicted*. The^ Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(Persian l^xt, 751} speaks of the'great ^ysical power of, Mahmud and of his wondeff ul 
appetite, * Mahmdd’s daily fck)d weiglied^ forty sers the ser being % haJilulis a little 
over half a pound, • He used to eat^ about three pounds (5 sers) of parched gram 
to dessert., Por breakfast, after his* morning prayer, Mahmfid used to " consume a 
cupfull of ' pure Makkah honey witli^a second cupfiil of clarified butter and* fifty small, 
plantains called sohan helas*. At night they set by his bed^? two plates of samhiH^ds 
or minced mutton sausages. In the morning MahmM seeing the empty plates used^ 
to give thanks i ‘ Oh Allah,’ he said, ‘ hadst 'thou , not' given this unworthy, slave rule over 
Gujardt, who could have filled. his stomach.’ His virile powers were as unusual as his 
appetite. The only woman "vSho "could bean his embraces unharmed was a powerful 
Abyssinian girl who was his gneat favourite. *0£ the^wealth^and weapons kept iu stor^e 
the Mirat-i-Sikandan gives the following . details regarding the great expedition against 
Jiindgadh (Persian Text, 94) : The S'ultdn ordered the tr^surer to sej^i with the army 
gold coins worth five hrors^ 1700 Egyptian Allemand Moorish and Khurdsdni swords with 
gold handles weighing 2^ to 31 pounds (4- 6 sm), 1700 daggers and ' poignards with 
gold handles weighing 1 to 34 pounds (2-3 sers), and 2000 Arab and.Turki horses with 
gold-emhroid^red housings. All this treasure of coin and' weapons the SuMn spent in 
presents to. his army (Ditto, 94 - 96). ■ . # * - 

2 Perishtah, II- 404. The Mirat-i-Sikandan ' (Persian Test, 148, 149) calls tke 
..Persian ambassador. Ibrdhim Khdn. , • * ^ 
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Matmiid Beg^da^s coii^t was adorned by several pious and Mgb- 
minded nobles. In life they vied with one another in generous acts ; ’and 
after Seatli, according to tSe iPersian x^oet Urfi, they left their traces in^the 
characters «nd carvings of stone walls and marble x>iles. Fii-st among 
these nobles the Mir^t-i-Sihandari (Bersian Text, 132, 142) mentions 
D^ar-nl-Mulk, whose god-fearing administralibn made his estates so 
prosperous that they were coveted by princes of the blood. AsJThana- • 
dar.of Amron in north Kdthiavdda, he spread the light of Islam, from 
Morvi to Bhiiy and after his death' his fame as -a spirit- ruling guardian 
drew hosts of sick and possessed to his sfcrine nea^ Morvi, The second- 
was Malik Ayaz, governor of Diu, who- built the strong fortress after- 
wards reconstructed hy4he Portuguese^ ]Je also - built a tower on an 
under- water rock, and from the tower drew a massive iron chain across 
the mouth of the harbour. A substantM %ddge over the crock, that 
nnis throtigh the island of Difi^ was afterwards clffistroyed by the Portu- 
"guese. The third was KhudUwand Khin Alina, the founder of Alimpura 
a subm'b to tlie south of Ahmed^'ad, adorned with a mosque o| sandstone 
and marble. He introduced the Cultivation of melons* .figs and 
‘sugarcane into Gujarat from Bijipur. The f oiirtli was Imdd-ul-Mulk 
Asas' who founded Isanpur, a suburb between Sh^h Alam-’s suburb of 
Islampur and Batwa, and -planted albng the road groves of khir nis and 
mangoes. . The fifthwas ya jkhdn Salar, so loved ot his* peers that after 
his death none pf them would accept his title. The sixth was Malik 
tSdrang Kiwana-ul-Mulk, a Rdjput by birth, the founder ‘of the subu|'b 
of Sarangjiur and its mosque to the ‘east of Ahmedab^d. TM seventh 
and eighth were the Khuris^iii brothers Aazam and Mo^zzanr, who built 
a cistern, a mosque, and a tomb between Ahmedabad and SarkheJ. 

Besides Khalil Khin, who succeeded him, Mahmud had three sons : 
Muhammad Kala, Ax)i Kh^n, an(P Ahmed' Kala, son of R^ni 

Blip Manjhri died4nring his father’s lifetime as did his mother, -v^io 
wa*s buried in Manek Chauk in AhmecMbad in the building 'known 
as the E^i|Ps Hazira: The second son Apa Khan 'was caught tres-. 
passing, in a noble’s Jianm, and was ordered by the Sqltan to be 
poisoned. The third son was the Ahmed ‘ Khan whom Khudawarid. 
Khan sought tp raise to the thmne during Sultan ‘Mahmiid-s lifetime. 

MuliamnCad Was succeeded by Khali Khan, the son of RfeiTIirdbai 
the daughter of a Rajput chieftain narned ^ Naga 'Rdna who lived on 
the haute of the Main. On ascending the throne, at the age of twenty- 
seven, Khalil adopted the title of Miizaffar Shah. For some time 
* before his father’s death. Prince KhalihKhan had .been living at Baroda 
and shortly after his accession he visited that neighbourhood, and founded 
a town which he named DaulatdbM. * In a.d«* 1514 Rav Blum, the son 
of R£v Bhan'of Idar, defeated Ain-ul-Mulk| governor of Patan, who' 
was coming to Ahmedd^bad to pay his respects to the king. This officer 
had turned alide to punish the Rav for some disturbance he had created, 

' but failing in his purpose, was himself defeated. On the approach of 
Muzaff ar Shah, Idar was abandoned by the Rav,- who ma4e his peace 
with difficulty and only by agreeing to pay a heavj^ tribute. Me'an- 
: ‘ while the king marched to Godhra, and, so to M4lwa by way of Dohad, 

- "whose fort he caused to be repaired, and soon after went on to Dhdr. 
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After a short stay in 'Malwaj thintiug it mean to take advantage ^o£ 
the distracted condition of Mahmud of* Mdlwa^ ;who was at war with 
his‘ nobles, Mnzaffar returned to Muhammadabad (Champaner), At 
this time Raimal, nephew of tire late Hav Bhim (^£. Idar, expelled^ the 
Raw’s son Bharmal by die aid of his fatherdndttw* Rarfa^^Sdnga of 
Chitor, and succeeded to the chieftainship of Idar, , The king was 
displeased at the interference of the Rana, and dire^tSd Nizam Khdu/ 
the governor of Ahmednagar^ to expel Raimal and reinstate Bhdrmal . 
Niz^m Iftian took Idar and gave it to Bhdrmal. ’ Riimal betook him- 
self to the hills where Nizam Khan incautiously pursuing and engaging 
him lost many men. When the rains wei*e over MieBultan visited I'dar. 
Shortly after, Nizam Kkan, the governor of Ahmednagar, fell sick 
and was called to court. He left Idar in charge of Zahir-ul-Mulk at 
the head of a hnndrecl horse. Raimal made a sudden raid oh Idar and 
killed Zahir-nl-Mulk and twenty-seven of his men. On hearing of this ^ 
reverse Sultan- Mnzaffar ordered Nizann^Khin to destroy Bijapur.^ In 
1.0. 1517, the nobles of Mhlwa besought ^Inizaffar^s interference, alleging 
that the Hindii minister Medani Rai was plginning to depose the Malwa 
Snlthn, Mahmiid Khilji, and usurp the throne. Mnzaffar Sh^h‘pro- ^ 
mised ‘to come to* thto help, and shortly after Sultan Mahmud Khilji, , 
escaping from the surveilfeince of Medani Rai, himself sought the aid 
of the Gujarit monarch. *In A.n. 1^18 Mnzaffar Shah marched by 
Godhra into* Mdlwa^ and on his arrival at? Dhar, that towjj jvas 
evacuated by Medani Rai. The Gujarht king next besieged Mdndu 
and Mlfiani .Rai summoned the Chitor E;^na to his ‘aid. When the 
Rana had reached Sdrangpur, Mnzaffar Sh^h detaching a' force caused 
the Rdna to retire, while the Gujarat soldiers exerted themselves so 
strenuously that they captured M4ndu, recovering the girdle which 
Kutb“ud“dinhad lost at the battle of Kapadvaiij . This'conqnest virtually 
placed Malwa in Mnzaffaris^ power, but he honourably restored the 
kingdom «to Sultan Mahluid ‘ Khilji, and, withdrawing* to Gujarat, 
proceeded to Muhammad dbad. In A.0. 1519, mews was received of - * 
the. defeat and capture of Sultan Mahmud Khilji by the Rdna# of Chitor. 
Mnzaffar Shah sent a force, to protect Mandu. . But the Rana, who 
‘distinguished .himself by releasing the SulUh of’^ Malwa and' keeping 
his son in his stead as a hosjage, enjoyed’ continued good fortune. 
Som-e time before these events* a that or bard in the presence of 
Nizam Khan, the governor of Idar, boasted that the. Rana of Chitor 
would never fail to help Rana Raimal of Idar. The angry governor 
said ‘Whose dog is Ed.na Sanga to help Raimal whUe'we are here^ 
Nizam Khan called a dog Sdhga, chained him in the fort, and dared the 
Rina to carry him away, His successes enabled Sanga to answer the 
challenge. Tn consequence of dissensions- at head-quarters Nizam Khan 
withdrew to Ahmednagar leaving a small garrison in Idar. * When 
Edna Sanga appeared before Idar. the garrison resisted but were slain 
to a man. The Hana advanced to Ahmednagar "and severely defeated 
Nizd.m Khdn i^^ho withdrew to Ahme'S.abad;^ while* the Rana plundered 
Vishalnagar.^ In a. 0.«1521, Malik Ay^z .Sultani, the governor of 

^ Parislitah, II, 108* * Mirat-i-Sikaiidari, 166-167 j llanslitah, TL 411/ 
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Soratli/was seati with a large and carefully equipped force to revenge 
this inroad. Dimensions between Malik’ Ayaz. and the ‘Gujarat nobles 
' prevented this expedition doing more than burn and . despoH both 
Dungarpur and Bdftsvd'da, * ilhzaffar Shah, greatly ‘ displeased with 

• the \'esult, nvas preparing to m^rch against Chitor^ when he was 
dissuaded by a submissive embassy from that chief, who sent his son 

’ to Ahmedabad ^|h valuable presents for .the king. Shortly after- 
wards, on the death.of Malik Ay iz, Mnz.affar Sh4h confirmed his 
elder son Malik Is-hak in his ■ father^s rank and possession^ Malik 
IsJidk remained in Sorath which was confirmed as his jdgir, ' In 
the following year the .^nltdn went about his dominions strengthening 

• his "frontier ji'osts, especially the fort of Modasa, which he rebuilt. 
About A.n. ' 1524 pidUce Baliaduf IGidn, ostensibly .dissatisfied with 
the smallness of this estates but really to remove himself from -the 
jealousy* of his brother Sikandar who being appointed heir-apparent 
.was .seeking his’ life/ left • Gujaijat and withdrew to Hindustan. 

King Miffiaffar, after formallj^ ‘appointing his son *Sikd,ndar Khdn 
his heir, died at Alimedab^d \n a.d. 1526, after a rei^n of fourteen 
years and nine months. . lluzafiar was buried in the shrine of Sheikh 
Ahmed. Khattu at Sarkhej near his father^s grave, -He' was the most 
learned and . one of . the most pious of the «Ahmeddbad . SulMns. So 
extreme an' abstainer 'Was he fiiat not only during his ‘whole life did 
he ^eschew intoxicating «drags ancl liquor, but he never ♦again rode, a 
favourite horse because the horse was cured by a draught of wine. 
He was. an accomplished musician, a finished horsemafS, 'a pnactised 
swordsman, and withal so modest ai^d^ humble in his dress and temper 
that observing once to a favourite i:>age how simple hnd yet graceful 
. his own turbln was tlie boy laughed : ' Ay, if the turbans q£ Mullahs 
and. Bohoras^re graceful, then is your Majesfy^s.-’ The Sultan said 
. ^ I should hive been proud to have my turban likened to a Mullali^s; why 
compare it with the headdress a. sohismatk Boboia.’ Musaffar was 

• . careful never to pain Jhe feelings of those argund him. '*He suspected 
Kiwdm-.ul-^'Iulk who was in charge of liis drinking Water but contented 
himself ^tith Breathing* over the water one of the verses* of the Kurban 
which make poison* harmless.^ During, his reign cultivation, increased* 

- so much in Jhalavfida that it -became necessary . to reserve certain 
"'waste land for pasture. In 1*526 the rains held- off so long that famine 

• began to r^ge. The Sy.ltd,n exclaimed, tOh Allah ! If thou scourgest 

the country for the- sins its king take his life , and spare, thy 
■greatiues.^ Tfie prayer .was heard and the soul of the guardian Sultaf! 
passed in a flood of gracious raim.^ • , . * « 

After Sikandar Sh^h’ had been in powk a few months he was 
murdered by Im^d-nl-Mulk Khush^’Kadam, who seated •a younger 
brother of ^kandar^s, named Nasir Khan, on the throne with the title 
of Mahmiid II. and governed on his behalf. She only event of Sikan- 
dai’^s reign was the destruction of an army sent' against Ins brother 



' ^ verse supposed to possess the highest' virtue against poison is the last verse of 

Gimp, of- the Kur^du; v ; . • Serve the Lord of this House who supplieth them with 
“ . j^'od against hunger and maieth. thorn free .from fear. * , 

® Mifi.t-i-Sikaudhn (PerB* Manuscript), f 74, ,176, 104, " 

" ■■■- ' ■ ■" ' . * 
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Latif Kh^n wlio was helped by Ran^ Bblrn of. The nobles Chapter II- 

deserted Imad-ul-Miilk'^s -caTisQ^-aDd prince Bdh^dur Khaii; returning . 'AhmedibM 
to Gujarat fpom Hindustan,- was joined by many’ supporters prominent Kings, 

among whom was 'i'^j Khan,., proprietor o£ Dli^ndhuk%. BahMur 3403 - 1573 *- 

marelied at once on .Dhampaner, Captured* and* executed Imdd-.ul” 

Mulk and poisoirj|I^Nasir Khan ascended the. throne in a. n. 1527 
with the title of Shah. ® Hi^ brother Latif Khan, aided by 

Ifdja Bhim of th- .^,uistah- or hill land of Pal,^ now asserted his claim'' 
to the throne. defeated, and fell .wounded into the hands of*, 

‘ th# Gujarat arriiy^ and died of ,his^ wounds and was buried at .Bfelol: 

Eaja Bhim was skin. As BMihk successor Edisingh plundered 
Dohad, a* large; force, was sent ’againt him, copimanded by Taj Khiin, 
who laid waste Edisiughk* country and dismantled his forts. Soon 
after Bahad-uj ^hah .visited •Cambay,^ and found that Malik Is-h^k 
the governor of Sqrath had, in -the interests of the Portuguese; 
attempted td*seize Din but had been •‘■repnlsed by the Gujarat admiral 
Mahm.iid Aka. The Sultdn entrusted Din* to Kiw^m-ul-Mulk: and • 

Jiinagadh to Mu jahig, Khan *Bhikan and returned* to *Ahmedabad. 

In 1527 he enforced tribute from . Idar and the neighbouring 
.country. During one of. bis ‘ numerous expeditions lie went to 
hunt in Naiidod and' received* the homage of the E^ja. , As the 
Portuguese were endeavouring to establish tl\emselves on the coast of 
Sorathj and, if ^ possible, to obtain Din, the king was constantly at 
Cambay Din and Gqghatg frustrate their atteplpts, and he now- directed 
the coiStructioMPof the fortress of feroach. At this, time Muhanynad 
Khdn, ruler o||||Asir and ^urhanpur, requested BahaduPs* aid on 
behalf of Imdd^-^lulk, ruler of Berar. Bahadmr Shah started at 
once and at Kandurb^r wa| joined by Muha33piiad Khan Asm,’ and. 
thence proceeded to Burhanpur,* where* he w^ts met Imad Sikh- 
frord .Gavalgad. After certain successes ha made peace* between 
;Burhdn Kizam^Shdh and linad .Shdh Gd,vali, and returned to Gujardt. 

Jdm Plriiz the ruler of Tatha in Sindh now sought refuge with 
Bahddux Shah from the oppression either of the Ghoris or of the 


Portuguese 

Intrigues, 

■ 1 ^ 26 * 


Kh4ndes3i 

AIEairs, 

1528. 


^ Both* the Mirat-i-Sj^<a;idari (287) an^ Farishtali (II, 419) x^lace Munga in NandurMr- 
Bu]tdnj)ur. .The further reference to*Eafna Bhira of Paljeems to apply to the same 
man as the EAna BMm of Mmiga, ^ Munga may then be Monangad that is Chota XJdepur. 

^ Mir^t-i-Sikandari Persian Text, 2*25 - 226 : Parishtahv II. 425 - 428. The Guj^dt 
Musalmdn historians give a somewhat vague application to the word Psil which means 
a bank or step downwards to the plain. In the Mirat-i-A'hmedi (Pahlanpiir Edition, page t 
168j P^lvardh, whose climate -is proverbially bad, includes Godhra Ali Mohan an|k ' ^ 
B^fpipla that is the rough eastern fringe of the plain land of “Qujaraft from the Mam 
^ to the Tapti. As the Rdja of N^indod or’B^jpi'pla was the leadkig chief south of fdar 
Colonel Watson took references to the Bdja of Pdl to apply to the Bdia of Rdjpipla. 

An examination ©f the passages in which th^ name P41, occurs seems to*^ show that the . 
hill country to the ‘east rather than to* the south df P^vdgad Or • Chdmpdner' k meant. -® 

In A.n, 1527 Latif Khd,n the rival of BaMdur Shdh after j^ning the Rdja BMm in his 
Jcohistah or highlands of Pdl -when wounded. k taken into HaJlol. The same passage 
contains a reference^bo the Ba'ja of Ndndod as seme one distinct from the of . 

In A'.j>. 1533 Edisingh of Pdl tried to rescue Mahmiid I-Chilji on Ms way from Mdndu in 
Maflw^a to Chafmpdner, In A.p. 3 651 Ndsir Khafn fled Chdmpdner and died* in the 
Pdl hills. These references seem to agi^ee in allotting Pdl t© the hills of Bjdria and of . • . 
Mohan .or Cfchota Udepur. Thk identification is" in dodord with the .local use of Pdl,. 

Mr. Pollen, I.O.S,, LL.D,, Political Agent, B^wa Edntha, writes (8th Jan. 3895): Blrils* 
Bolls and traders all apply the word Pdl to the*Bdria Pdl which besides Bdria 'bakes in 
Sanjeli 'and the hTi^vdnagar-Salidt uplands in Godhra, • . . . 
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Muglials and yas- hospitably re^emd. In a.d. 1528 Bahadur made- 
. ^ an expedition into the Dah;han which, ended in a.^ battle at Daulatabad. 

* The issue dhthis battle seems to have been unfavourable as hardly any 
■ reference t % the campaign remains. '^Next year (a.d. 1529) at the 
request of Jaafar or Khi 0 i*.Khdti, son* of Imad Shah Gdvali, who was 

• ’sent to: Gujarat to solicit Bahaiir^s helpj he* marched for the 

* Dakhan. 'As he paissed though Miifer Biharjik of Baglan gave . 

’ him his daughter in marriage and in return reet5|- ^^the -title of Bahr.* 

Edid;n. Troni Baglan Bahr Khan * was told oiP^S ravage Cheul 
. wliiA by tliis^^time h^d fallen into the hands o^f the Portugu^e. 
Bahadur himself advanced to Ahmednagar, took the fort and 
destroyed many of the buildings. Purandhar also wa“S sacked *of its 
'stores of goldd From Ahmednagar Bahadur^ Shah passed to Biirhanpur^ 
and there his general Kaisar Klidh gained a victory over the united 
forces of Nizam Shah, Malik Berid^ and Ain-ul-Mulki *A£ter having 
tiae® public sermon read m his maiiie both in Ahmednagar and in 
Burhanpur Bahadur returned to -Gujarat and for some time refrained 
■* from interfering «ih the affairs of the BSkhan. r 


, Between A.D. 1526 and 15-30 certain Turks under one Mdstafa " 
came to Gujarat, traders aceordiug to one account according to another, 
.part of a* Turkish fleet expected to. •act* against the Portuguese, Diu 
was assigned them as a place of residence and the copg^mand of the island * 
was granted to Alalik Tugh^n, son of Malik Ay^z, the former governor. 
In A.B. 1530 the king marched to^Nagor^ and gave an audience both 
to Prathiraj R-^ja of Diingarpiir and to the ambassadors from Rdna 
Ratansi of Ohitor. The Rafna'^s . ambassadors compls^d. of eneroaeh- 
.ments oh Cliitor hy^Malimud of Alalwa. Mahmud j)romised to ’appear 
before Bahadur to explain the aheged^ encroachments. Bahadur 
waited. At last as Altriinlud' failed to attend Bahadur said he wouM 
g8 and meet Alahniud. - He invested Mandu ^and • received with favour 
certain deserfers from Mahmiid^s army. The" fortress ^fell and SuItdiX 
Mahimid and his seven sob?s were captured. The success of the siege 
was due to Bahaduris personal prowess. He. pealed an almost inac- 
cessible height ^and sweeping “down from it with a handful of -men 
took the iort, a feat 'which for daring dash is ^escribed as unsur- 
passed -in the history c£ MusaRndn Gujar^.^ After passing the rainy 
seiLSon at Alandu Bahddur Slvih went to Burhanpur to visit his 
nephew Miran Muhammad Shah. * At Bufhdnpur Bahadur ..under the 
influence of the great priest-statesman Shah- Tahir, was reconciled with 
%urhan^ Nizam and gave'him the royal canopy he had taken from 
Mdlwa. ’ Bahadms offered Shah Tdhir the post of minister. Shdli Tahir^ 

• declined saying he must make a pilgrimage to Alakkah. He retired"* 
.. to Ahmednagar and there .converted Burhan Nizam* Shah to the 
Shmh faitli.^ In the .same year/ hearing that Alansiugjb Rdja of 

— : ; ^ ST * — 2 : — 

^ Parsiadhar about twenty miles soutb by east of Boona, one of t^e greatest of Dakhan 

. 2 Mh'a.t-i-Sikandari, 23S, 2^9 ; Farislitah, II; 430, According to the Mirat-i-Sikandaii 
{2S9) the Snltiin -enquired «on which side was the loftiest height. They told him that 
in the direction of Bongad-Chitahri the hill was extremely high. These details show that 
the cliff scaled by Bahadur was in the extreme south- w-est of iSIclndu where a high nearly • 
isolated point stretches out from the^main plateau. F.or details see Appendix II. M^ndu« - 
. ^ Mirat-i-Bikandari, 241 - 242 ; Farishtah, II. 432* 
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Halvad/ had killed the commandant o£ Dasdda Bahddur despatched 
Khd.n Khdnan against him. Viramgam and Md^ndal were reft from 
the Jhala chieftains^ and ever after formed part of the crown dominions. 
When Sultan Mahmiid Khilji and his sons were being conveyed to 
the fortress of Champaner, Eaisingh^ Raja of Pdl, endeavoured to 
rescue them. The attei%t failed, and the prisoners were put to death 
by their guards. I'nA-p. 1531, on Bahddur^s return from Burhanpur 
to Dhdr, hearing tlia.fe Silehdi the Rdjput chief of Raisin in east 
•^Mdlwa kept in captivity certain Muhammadan women who had belonged 
to the harim of Sultan Nasir-ud-dm of Mdlwa, BahMur marched 
against him and forced him to surrender and embrace IsMm. The 
chief secretly sent to the R-^na of Chitor fox aid and delayed handing,, 
over Raisin. On learning this Bahddur despatched a force to keep 
Chitor in check and pressed the siege. At his own request, Silehdi was 
sent to persuade the garrison to surrender. But their reproaches stung 
him so sharply, that, joining with them, and after burning their women 
and children, they sallied forth stvord in hand and were all sfein. Raisin 
fell into Bah^dur^s hands, and this^ district together with those of 
Bhilsa and Chanderi were entrusted to the government of Sultdn Alam 
Lodhi. The king now went to Gondwana to hunt elephants, and, 
after capturing many, employed his army in reducing Gagraun and 
other minor fortresses.^ In Am. 1532 he advanced against Chitor, but 
raised the siege on receiving an enormous ransom. Shortly afterwards 
his troops took the strong fort of Eantanbhur.^ About this time on 
receipt of news that the Portuguese were usurping authority. the Suit dn 
repaired to Diu. Before he arrived the Portuguese had taken to flight, 
leaving behind ftiem an enormous gun which the Sultan ordered to 
be dragged to Chilmpdner. 

Before A,d. 1532 was over BahMur Sh^h quarrelled with Humayiin, 
emperor of Delhi. The original ground of quarrel was that Bahadur 
Shah had’ sheltered SuMn Muhammad Zamd.n Mirza the grandson 
of a daughter of the emperor Bdbar (A.n. 1482- 1630). • Humayun’^s 
anger was increased by an insolent answer from the Gujardt king. 
Without considering that he had provoked a powerful enemy, 
BaliMur Shdh again laid siege to Chitor, and though he heard 
that Humayiin had arrived at Gwalior, he would not desist from 
the siege. In March 1635 Chitor fell into the hands of the Gujardt 
king but near Mandasdr his army was shortly afterwards routed by 
Hum^ydn. According to one account, the failure of the Gujardt army 
was due to Bahadur and his nobles being spell-bound by looking at a 
heap of salt and some cloth soaked in indigo which were mysteriously 
left before Bahddur^-s tent by an unknown elephant. The usual and 
probably true explanation is that Riimi Khan the Turk, head of the 
Gujardt artillery, betrayed Bahddur^s interest.^ Still though Rumi 
Khdn^s treachery may have had a share in Bah^dur^s defeat it seems 
probable that in valour, discipline^ and tactics the Gu jardt army was , 


^ Halrad is a former capital of the chief of Bhrdngadhra in K^thUvida. 

* Gdgraun in Central India about seventy miles north-east of Ujjaim 

* Bantanbhur about seventy-five miles south by east of Jaipur, 
Mirat-i-bilcandari Persian Text, 266, 268 i Farishtah, II, 
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inferior to the Mughals. BaMdar Shah, imacenstomed to defeat, lost ^ 
heart and fled to Mandu, which fortress was speedily taken by Humayim. 
From Munda the king fled to Chd-mpfiner, and finally took refuge in 
Din. Ghanipaner fell to Hamdyun, and the whole of Gujarat, except 
Sorath, CLvaie under his rule. At this time Sher Shah Sur revolted, in 
Bihar and Jaunpur,'and *Humdytin returned^:c) Agra to oppose him 
leaving his brother Hinddl Mirza in Ahm^dtj^ad, Kasain Beg in 
Broach, and Yadg'^rNdsir Mirza in Patan. soon as tlumayun 
departed, the country rose against the Mughals, and his old: nobles ^ 
requested the king to join them. Bahadur joined them, and, defeating the 
^iluglials at, Kanij neaiv Mahmuddhdd, expelled them from Gujarat. 
During Humdyun^s time of success Bahddur Shah, being forced to court 
the Portuguese,had granted them leave to erect a factory in Diu. Instead 
of a factory the Portuguese built a fort. When he recovered his king- 
dom;, Bahadur, repenting of his alliance with the Portuguese, went to 
Sorath to persuade -an army of Portuguese, whom he had asked to 
come to liis Issistance, to return to Goa;* When the Portuguese arrived 
at Diu five or six thousand stropg the Sultan hoping to .get rid of 
them by stratagem, repaired to Diu and endeavoured to get the viceroy ^ 
into his power. The viceroy excused himself, and in return invited ^ 
the king to visit his ship, BahMur agreed, and on his way back was 
attacked and slain, in the thirty-first year of his life and the eleventh 
of his reign. According to the author of the Mir^t-i-Sikandari the 
reason of Baliadur^s assassination was that a paper from him to the 
kings of the Dakhan, inviting them to join him in an alliance against 
the Portuguese, had fallen into the hasuds of the Portuguese viceroy. 
Whatever may have been the provocation or the intention, the result 
seems to show that while both sides had treacherous designs neither 
joarty was able to carry out his original plan, and the end was unpre- 
meditated, hurried on by mutual susj)ieions.-^ Up to the defeat of ^ 
• Sultan Bahadur by Hum^ydn, the power of Gujarat was at its height. 
Cadets of noble Rdjput houses, Prithirafj, the nephew of Rana Sanga 
of Ohitor, and iSTarsingh Deva the cousin of the liaja of Gwalior, were 
proud to enrol themselves as the Sultanas vassals. The Raja of 
Eaglana readily gave Bahadur SMh- his .daughter. Jam Firuz of 
Tatha in Sindh and the sons of Bahliil Lodhi were suppliants at his 
court. Mdlwa was a dependency of Gujardt and the Nizam Shahis 
of Ahmednagar and Nasirkhan of Burhanpur acknowledged him as 
overlord, while the Fdrdkis of Khandesh were dependent on Bahadur’s 
constant help.^ . 

On the death of king Bahddur in A.n. 1536^ the nobles of Gujarat 
invited his sisteris son Muhammad Shdh Asiri to succeed him. 
Muhammad Shah died shortly after his accession, and the nobles 
conferred the crown on Mahmud Khan, son of Latlf .Khdn, brother of 
.Bahadur Shah, and he ascended the throne in' A.n. 1530, when only 
eleven years of age. The government of the country was carried 
on by Darya Kh^n and ImM-ul-Mulb, who kept the king under 


‘ A detailed account of the death, of . Sultan Baha^dur is given in the Appendix. 
® Mirat-i-Sihanda?l Persian Text ,-.233.: Compare Farishtah, II, 427. 
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strict surveillance. Darja Khan resolved to overthrow Iniad-ul-Mulk 
and acquire supreme power.. .With this object he obtained an order 
from the king, whom, on the pretence of a hunting expedition, he 
removed from Ahmedabdd, directing Imad-nl-Mulk to retire to 
his estates in Jhdlavada. Six months later, taking the Siiltin 
with him^ Darya Khan led an army into Jh^Mvada, and defeating 
Imad-ui-Mulk in a battle at Patri, fifty two miles west of Aliniedabadj 
pursued him to Burhanj)ur, and there defeated ally 

■*^he ruler of Khandesh and forced Imad-ul-Miilk to fly to Mdlwa.^ 
After this success Darya Khan became absorbed in pleasure, and 
resigned the management of the kingdom to A1 am Khan Lodlii. The 
king, dissembling his dissatisfaction at the way he was treated, ]>re- 
tended to take no interest in affairs of state, A lam Khan Lodhi, 
seeing the carelessness of Darya Khan, began to entertain ambitious 
designs, and retiring to his estate of Dhandliuka invited the king to 
join him. Mahmud Shah, believing him to he in earnest, contrived 
to escape from surveillance and joined Alam Khan. On discovering 
the king^s flight, Darya Khan raised to the throne a descendant 
^_of Ahmed Shah by the title of Muzaffar Shah, and striking coin 
in his name set out with an army towards Dhandhuka. Alam Khan 
and the king met him at -Dhur in Dholka, and a battle u^as fought 
in which Mahmud and Alam Khan were defeated. The king fled 
to Rdnpur, and thence to Pahad, %vhile Alam Khan fled to Sadra. 
Darya Khan, occupied Dhandhuka ; but his meii, dissatisfied at being 
placed in opposition to the king, rapidly deserted, some joining Alam 
Khan and some Mahmud Shah. Soon after the king joined Alam 
Khan and marcdied on Ahmedabdd, whither Darya Khan had j)receded 
them. The citizens closed the gates against Darya Khan, but he 
forced an entry by* way of the Burh^npur wicket. Hearing of the 
king’s approach Darya Khan fled to Mubdrak Shdh at Burhanpiir, 
leaving his family and treasure in the fortress of Champaner. 

The king entered Ahmeddbdd, and soon after captured Champaner. 
Alam Khdn now obtained the recall of Imad-nl-Mulk, who received a 
grant of Broach and the port of Surat. Shortly afterwards Mahmud 
Shah began to show favour to men of low degree, especially to one 
Charji, a birdeateher, whom he ennobled by the title of Miihaiiz Khan. 
Charji counselled Mahmud to put to death Sultan Ahl-ud-din Lodhi 
and Shiijdat Khan, two of the prinei|)al nobles ; and the king, wklioiit 
consulting his ministers, caused these men to be executed. The nobles 
joining together besieged Mahmud Shah in Ids palace, and demanded 
- that Muhafiz Khan should be surrendered to them, but the king refused 
to give him up. The nobles then demanded an audience, and this the 
king granted, Muhafiz Khan, though warned of his danger, being 
foolishly present. On entering the royal presence Alam Kluin signalled 
to his followers to slay Muhdfiz, and he was killed in spite of the 
king^s remonstrances. Mahmud then attempted to kill himself, but 
was prevented and placed under guard, and the chief nobles took it in 
turn to watch him. Strife soon arose between Alam Khan and Mujahicl 

^ MiratTBkandari, rersiaa' Texty'292^^ * ; ■ 
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Kh^n and ids brother, and the two latter nobles contrived the tinges 
escape and sacked the houses of Alam Khd.n and his followers. Alam 
Khan escaped to Pethapnr in the Mahi Kantha. He then joined 
Darya Khdn, whom he called from the Dakhan, and obtained help in 
money from ImM-nl-Mulk of Surat and from Alp Khan of Dholka. 
Imad“ul-Mnlk wrote to the Sultan asking forgiveness for the rebels. 
But before the Sult'In, who was mercifully disposed, could grant them 
pardon, Alam Khan and Darya Khd-n again committed themselves by 
acts of open revolt. The Sultdn displeased with the part Imad-ul- 
Mulk had taken in the rising summoned him to Champaner where, 
with the Sultdn^s connivance, his camp w^as given over to j)illage. 
The Sultan disclaimed all knowledge of this attack and at Imdd-ul- 
Mulk’s request allowed him to go on pilgrimage to Makkah. In a.d, 
1545 as he was preparing to start for Makkah ImM-ul~Mulk was killed. 
He was succeeded in Surat by Ehudawand Khan Hiimi, who had held 
Surat under him, and who, in spite of Portuguese opposition and 
intrigue, had five years before completed the building of Surat Castle.^ 
Meanwhile Alam Kh^n and Darya Kh^n were driven from Gujarat 
and forced to take shelter with the sovereign of Dehli. The king now \ 
appointed as his own minister Afzal Kh£n, the minister of the late " 
Bahddur SMh, and though Afzal Khan lived in retirement, his counsel 
was taken on measures of importanee. Other great nobles were Sayad 
Muhdrak, Fateh Khan Baloch, and Abdul Karim Khdn, who received 
the title of Itimdd Kh^n, and was so entirely in the Sult^n^s confidence 
that he was admitted to the harem. Mahmdd now consulted A sif 
Khdn as to the propriety of conquering Malwa. Asif Khdn advised 
him rather to deprive the Rajput chiefs and proprietors of their wd^itas 
or hereditary lands. The attempt to follow this advice stirred to 
resistance the chief men of Idar, Sirohi, Diingarpur, B^nsvada, Ldna- 
v^da, Eajplpla, Dohad, and the banks of the Mahi. The king """ 
strengthened his line of outposts, establishing one at Sirohi and another 
at Idar, besides fresh posts in other places. At the same time La 
began to persecute the Hindus, allowing them to be killed on the 
slightest pretence, branding E4jputs and Kolis, forcing them to w^ear 
a red rag on the right sleeve, forbidding them to ride in Ahmedabad, 
and punishing the celebration of. Holi and Diwali^ In a.d. 1554 
Burhan, a servant of the king^s, conceived the idea of killing him and 
reigning in his stead. He according^ly gave his master an intoxicating 
drug, and when he was overcome with sleep stabbed him to the heart. 
Then summoning the principal nobles in the king’s name, he put to 
death Asaf Khan the prime minister and.twelve others, and endeavoured 
to have himself accepted as Sultan. No one aided him; even his 


^ A poet of tlie time, Muila HiibammacI of Astardbdd, ensbrined tlie date H. 947 
(A.n. 1540) in the words : , , ‘ ^ , 

SADJD BVWAD BAR SWAH-0‘JANAI FIRANGI IN BIN A I, 

May this fabric press like a pillar on the breast 
and the life of the !Frank. 

I'arishtah, II. 447. The letter values that make 947 are : /S'=60, c7=k 4, ^ — 2, i£;«6, 
r = 200, s=60, a=l, ^1-60, /=«80, 

5*2, 50, 20. Total 947. 

3 Mirat-i-Sikand&ri, Peraiau Text, 326-27. 
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accomplices deserted him. Imdd-ul-Mnlk Enmi/ TJlngh Khan, and 
others joined to oppose him^ and when marching against them he was 
cut down hy Shir wan Khan. MalimM^’s persecutions had raised such 
- bitter hate among the Hindus, that they regarded Burhan as a saviour, 
and after Burhan’s death are said to have made a stone image of him 
and worshipped it.^ Mahmud moved his capital from Ahmeddbad to 
MehmudabM, eighteen miles south of Ahmedabad where he built a 
palace and enclosed a deer park. At each corner of the park he 
roraised a palace the stone walls and ceilings of vehieh were ornamented 
with beautiful and precious gold traceries and arabesques.^ His strict 
regard for public morals led him to forbid Muhammadan women 
visiting saints’ tombs as the practice gave rise to irregularities. He 
died at the age of twenty-eight after a reign of eighteen years. 

On the death of Burhan, the nobles elected as sovereign a descendant 
of the stock of Ahmed Sh^h of the name of Ahmed Kh4n, and 
proclaimed him king by the title of Ahmed Shdh II. At the same 
time they agreed that, as the king was young, Itimad Khan should 
carry on the government and they further divided the country amoug 
themselves, each one undertaking to protect the frontiers and preserve 
the public peace. Mubtok Shah of Khandesh, considering this a 
good opportunity, preferred a claim, to the crown and marched to the 
f rontier. An army led by the chief Gujarat nobles and accompanied by 
the young king met the invaders at the village of Kanpur Kotria 
in Broach; the Gujarat army encamping bn the north bank and ihe 
Khdndesh army on, the south bank of the Narbada. Nasir-uI-Mulk, one, 
of the Gujarat nobles, taking certain of his friends into his confidence, 
determined to remain neutral till the battle was over *and then to fall 
on the exhausted troops and possess himself of both kingdoms. Say ad 
Mubarak, a descendant of the saint ShdM Alam, who led the van of 
the Gujarat army, becoming aware of Nisir-ul-Mulk^s design opened 
communications with Mubarak Sh^h of Khandesh and induced him to 
withdraw.^ Nasir-ul-Miilk, who still aspired to supreme potver, gaining 
sevei’al nobles to his side near Baroda, surprised and defeated the forces 
of Itimad Khan and Sayad Mnbdrak. The Sayad withdrew to his estate 
of Kapadvanj and he was joined by ItimM KMn, while Ndsir-iil-Mulk, 
taking Sultdn Ahmed with him to Ahmedabad,. assumed the entire 
government of the country. After a short time he assembled an army 
and marched against Sayad Mubarak and Itimad Khan encamping at 
Kamand, the village now called Od Kamod, ten miles north-east of 
Ahmeddb^d at the' head of 50,000 horse. Itimad feared to attack so 


^ This Imild-ul-Mulk is clijBferent from the mentioned above (page 25B) 

as receiving a grant of Broach and Surat. The latter had before this retired to Snrat, 
and was killed there in a.d. I6i6. (Bird, 266.) Im^d-iil-Mnlk II. who attacked 
Biirhdn, was originally called Malik Arsla?n (Bird, 272). He is also called the leader 
of the Turks and Etimi. This Imad-nl-Mnlk Rdmi, who was the father of Chaiigis 
Khafn, was ultimately killed in a.d, 1660 at Surat by his own son-in-law Khud^wand or 
Ikhtiy^r Khafn. 2 Mirat-i-Sikandaii, Persian Text, 326-27. 

3 seems to be the palace referred to in the Tabak^t-i-Akbaii (Sir Henry !filiiot’a 
History of India; V. 369) ; After his second settlement of Gu:jardt (Am. 1573, H. 9S1) 
Akbar left A'hmedabdd for Mehmuddbdd and rested in the lofty * and fine palace of 
Sultdn MahmM of G-ujardt. 

^ Mirat-i-Sikandan, Persian Text, 332, 
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strong a force. But Sayad wlio knew of the defection 

of Ulugh Khan and Imad-ul-Mulk, surprised Nasir-111-Mulk'’’s army 

at night. During the confusion Ulugh. Khan and Imad-ul-Mulk, 

disgusted with the assumption of Nasir-ul-Miilk, deserted him and 

bringing the young Sultan with them joined Sayad Mubarak and 

Itimcid Khan. Nasir-nl-Mulk was forced to*fly, and after a short 

time died in the mountains of Paid Ikhtiyar-iil-Miilk^ Fateh 

Khan Baldeh^ and Hasan Khan Dakhani now set up another king, a 

descendant of^ Ahmed, named Sliahu. A battle was fought near 

Mehmudabad m which Shdhn and his supporters were defeated and 

Hasan Khdn Dakjiani was slain. Before the battle Fateh Khan 

Baliieh had been induced to forsake Shahu, and Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, 

taking Shahu with him, fled. The nobles now divided Gujarat into 

the following shares : - 

AAi 1 c'wr £ T> • i. T» f ^hmccl^ibad and tlie Daskrolii 

A'hmed fcMli for Private Purse ... | ^ub-divisiou. 

• r Kadi, JlialaYdda, Pitldds Kadidd, 

ftimdd KMn and Party < Bliil, Ilddlianpur, Sami, Miinj- 

. 0 par, Godhra, and Sorath. 

f Pdtaii and Cambay, witli its 
I Cliorasi or 84 villages, Dholka, 

Sayad Mubdrak and Party Goglia, and Dliandlaiika. 

I Chdmpdner, Sarndl, BdUsinor, 
t, *and ivapadvanj, 

» r Broach, Baroda, and Surat as far 

Ii|iad-ul-Mulk Rumi -and Party j as the Snltdnpur-Kaiidurbdr 

C. frontier, 

Nobles under ftimdd Khdn Moddsa and surrounding districts. 


Of these shares Itimad Kht4n bestowed the country of Sorath on 
Tdtar Khan Ghori ; the districts of Raclhanpnr, Sami, and Munjpur 
on Fateh Khan Baiuch ; Hadiad on Malik-ush- Shark, and some of the 
dependencies of Jhalavada on Alaf Khan Habshi, Sayad Mubarak 
conferred the territory of Patan on Musa Khan and Sher Khan Fuladi, 
Imad-ul-Mulk Rumi bestowed the district of Baroda on Alaf Khan 
Habshi and the port of Surat on his wife’s brother Khudawand Khan 
Rumi, 

Dissensions, About this time (a.D. 1552) Alam Khdn returned, and, through 

the influence of Sayad Mub{lrak,‘ was allowed to remain. The Sayad 
gave him and Azam Humayun Ohampaner, and Itimad Kh^in gave 
Godhra to Alp Khan Khatri, a follower of Alam Khan. Alaan KL^n 
and Itimad Khan shortly after expelled Alaf Khan Habshi from 
Jhalavada, and he fled to Imad-uKMulk Riiini at Broach, and at his 
intercession Alaf Khan received the Bhil district. Alam Khan’s success 
tempted him to try and get rid of Itimdd Khan and govern in his 
stead. Itimad Khan, discovering his intention, made him leave the 
city and live in his ewn house in the Asawal suburb. Alam Kh^n 
now made overtures to Imad-ul-MuIk Rumi and became very fiiendly 
with him. One day Alam Khdn proposed to get rid of Itimad KMn | 


^ Por P41 compare note 2 page 263, 
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but seeing tliat Iiuad-ul Mulk Riimi did not take to his proposal, lie 
next endeavoured to ruin Say ad Mubarak, But when the Griijarat 
atMT ' niaixk^ ag’ainst him the Sayad made peacB;, and Alain Ivhan s . 
intrigues being apparent^ he was attacked and compelled to . fly. He ^ 
HOW' went to Bertir and sought aid o£ hJtibai*ak Shuh^ nho inmched 
an army towards the Gsjarat frontier. The Gujarat nobles, taking 
Ahmed Shah v’ith them, advanced to oppose him, and he retired. 
Aiam Khan now repaired to Sher Khhn Faulddi at Patau', and they 
^gether seized Itimad Khan^s district of K.adi,bnt, through the exertions 
of”lkhtiyai'-ul-Mulk, Alam Khan was slain and Sher lOian forced to 
retire to Patan. Imad-nl-Mulk Eumi and Itimad Khan now earned 
on the government^ but dissension springing up between them, Idmad 
Khan fled to Mubarak Shah in Khandesh, and induced him to lead an 
army against Gujarat, The nobles, fearing this combination, made 
peaceful overtures and it wavS eventually settled that the lands of 
SulMnpur and Nandurbar should be given -to Mubarak Shah, and that 
Itimad Khan should be restored to his former position. .Since this 
date the districts of Sultanpur and Kandurbar have been permanently 
.severed from Gujarat and have formed a part of Khandesh, to which 
^ province they now belong. Ahmed Shah,- finding himself more strictly 
guarded than ever, contrived to flee to Say ad Mubarak at Sayadpur, 
who, though vexed at his coining, would not refuse him shelter. At 
this time Haji Khan, a Delili noble, on his way from Chi tor to help 
Hnmflyfin, passed througdi Gujarat with a well equippeii force, and 
arrived at Patan. The Gujarat nobles, especially Itimad Khan pd 
Imdd-ul-Mulk Riimi, conceiving that he came atihe Sayad’s invitation, 
and that the flight of the king was part of the plot, determined to 
crush the Sayad'ere Haji Khan cguld join him, and on their march 
to Sayadpur meeting. Sayad Mubarak near Mehmudabad defeated him. 
-<rhe Sayad fell and was buried on the field of battle. His estates 
were resumed, though eventually Dholka was restored to his son Sayad 
. Mlran. 

The army and the two protectors returned to Ahmedabad, Dissensions 
again sprang up between them, and Imad-nl-Mtilk Rumi summoned 
to his aid his son Changiz Khan from Broach, while Itimad Khan 
sent for Tatar Khdn Ghori from Sorath. Tatar Khan arrived first 
and Tcimad Khan further strengthened by contingents from the 
Fauladis of Patan and Patch Khan Baluch from Radhanpur ordered 
Imad-nl-Mulk Rumi to return to his estate j and he, seeing it would 
be useless for him to contend against so overwhelming a force, retired 
^ito his possessions at Broach. Shortly after, having marched against 
Surat at the request of the inhabitants who were ivearicd of the 
tyranny of Khudawand Khto, he was decoyed by that chief to a'gi 
entertainment and w^as there assassinated. His son Changiz Khan 
marched against Surat to take vengeance for his father^s death, and, 
finding the fortress too strong for him^ summoned to his aid the 
Portuguese, to whom, as the price of their assistance, he surrendered 
, the districts of .Daman and Sanjdn.-^ The Portuguese, bringing a strong 


^ The fort of Daman was taken hy the Portuguese in A.B. 1 530, and,' according to 
Portuguese accounts (Faria y ^ouza in Ken’^s Voyages, ¥1, 4:13) the country round was 
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fleet up the Tapti, cut of the supplies, and Khuddwand Khdn was 
forced to surrender, and was slain by Changiz Khan in revenge for 
his father^s death. Shortly afterwards Changiz Khan quarrelled with 
Jhujhar Khan Habshi of Baroda because the Habshi had installed his 
nephew, son of Alif Khan Habshi, without consulting Changiz. Jhujhar 
and his nephew being defeated fled to Itimad Khan, who allotted them 
a grant of land. At this time Fateh Khan Baluch, the proprietor of 
Eddhanpm an'T Sami, was Itimdd Khan^s - chief supporter; and with ^ 
his assistance Itimad Khan marched to besiege Changiz Khdn in“^ 
Broach. Tatdr Khan Ghori and other nobles, fearing lest Itimad 
Khan should become too powerful, endeavoured to makepeace. As 
their efforts failed, Tatdr Khan wrote to the Fanladis to attack Fateh 
Khan Baldch. They did so, and Fateh Khan, after being defeated 
near Radhanpnr, took refuge in the fort of Fatehkot or Dhulkot, ^ 
which is close to the town. Itimad Khan raised the siege of Broach 
and came to Ahmeddbcld, where he busied himself in cheeking the’ 
intrigues of king Ahmed, who was doing all in his power to become 
independent. Finally, in A.D, 1560-61, at the instigation of Wajih- 
ul-Mulk^ and Razi-ul-Mnlk Itimad Khdn caused Ahmed II. to be . -V 
assassinated. The murder took place in the house of Wajih-ul-Mulk. 

The Sultanas body was thrown on the sands of the Sabarmati and the I 
story circulated that the Sultan had been killed by robbers. Ahmed^s 
nominal reign had lasted about eight years. 

Itimad KMn then raised to the throne a youth, whom he styled 
Muzaffar Shah III., and who, he asserted, was a posthumous son of 
Mahmud Shah,^ and then marched towards Pd.tan to take his revenge 
on the Fanladis for their attack on Fateh Kh^n Baldch. The nobles 
unwilling to crush the Fanladis, fearing lest their turn might come ^ \ 
next, entered into secret correspondence with them, and withdrew ,, 
when battle was joined. The nobles were now independent in their 
respective in which according to the Tabakdt-i-Akbari they 

allowed no interference though still owning nominal allegiance to the ^ 
throne.^ Itimad Khdn, forced to return unsuccessful to AhmedabM, 
with a view of again attacking the Fauladis, summoned TaMr Kahdn 
Ghori from Jdnagatpi. The nobles remained aloof, and even Tatar 


annexed Uy tliein in 1558. According to a statement in Bird's History, 328, the 
districts surrendered by Changiz Khdn contained 700 towns (villages) yielding a yearly 
revenue of £430,000 (Es. 43,00,000). Sanj an, since known as St. John's Head (north 
latitude 20® 33' ,* east longitude 72° 470» between Daman and Bassein, seems to be one of ^ 
the two Sinddns, the other being in Kachh, mentioned by the ninth to twelfth century 
Arab geographers. Accordiug to fdrisl (Jaubert's Edition, 172) the mainland Siudafn * 
was a great town with a large import and export trade and well peopled with rich warlike 
and industrious inhabitants, fdrisi's (Elliot, 1. 85) notice of an island of the same name I 

to the east is perhaps a confused reference to the ‘Eachh Sinddn which is generally * 

supposed to be the 8indan of the Arab geographers. In A.D. 842, Sind^nthen a city of 
some size, is mentioned by Al-BiUduri (Reinaud's Fragments, 216 - 217) as having been 
taken by a Musalman sIave«Fazl son ofMdhan, This Fazl is related to have sent an i 

elephant from bindan to the Khallfah A1 Maamun the Abb^si (a.d.813 - 833) and to have 
built an Assembly Mosque at Sindin. (Al-Biiaduri in Elliot, 1. 329.) 

1 According to Abul Fazl (Akbamama, IH. 404 1 Elliot, T, 730) Muzaffar wm a ' 
base-born boy of the name of Ifathu. 

® Tah^ikat-i-Akbari in Elliot's India, Y* 339 note 2. 
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Kh^n Gliori made excnses, wiiicli so exasperated Itimdd Khan that he 
sought to slay him. Tatar Khdn escaped to Sorath^ and there openly 
sided with the FauMdis. Sayad Miran also left Ahmedabad for his 
estate at Dholka^ and Joining Tdtar Khan at Rdnpur they both went 
over to the. Fauladis at Pitan. Meanwhile Itimad Klidn^ again 
collecting'an army, marched once more towards Pdt an. He was met 
by the Fauladis near the village of Jhotdna^ about thirty miles south 
of Patan, where he was defeated and compelled to return to Ahmedabad. 
.^f’^ayad Miran now intervened and made peace. Itimad Khan still 
thirsting for i^venge on the PauHdis, invited Ghangiz Khan, son of 
Imdd-ul-Mulk Rfimi, to the capital^ andby courteous treatment induced 
him to join in another expedition against the Eauladis. Like the 
other nobles Changiz Khan was lukewarm ; and as Musa Kli^n Pauladi 
died while ItimM Khan was marching on Pdtan^ Changiz Kh^rt 
assigned this as a reason for not proceeding further, averring that it 
was not fit to war with people in misfortune. Itimad Khdn perforce 
returned to Ahmedabad. 

Though Itimdd Khan had disgusted the nobles, both by causing the 
^ assassination of Ahmed Shah and by his enmity with the FaoMdis, as 
he had charge of Muzaffar Shah and possession of the capital, the 
government of the country was in his hands. At this time the 
Mirzas/ who were the sons of Sultan Hussain of Khurasan, quarrelling 
with Jaldbul- din Muhammad Akbar, entered ^Gujarat, and joined 
Changiz . Khdn. Changiz Kh^n now proposed to Sher Khan FauMdi 
that they should expel I^'timad Khan and divide . Gujarfit between them, 
the capital and the country south of the .Sabarmati falling to the share 
of Changiz Khan, and that to the north to Sher Khdn Faulddi. Sher 
Khan agreed, and Changiz Khdn joining him they marched on 
AhmedaMd. Sayad Mirto induced Sher KMn to stay in Kadi. But 
^ Changiz Khan refused to listen to him, and a battle was fought 
between him, ItimM Khan, and the Sayad on the right bank of the 
Khlri about eight miles -south of Ahmedabad. Itimdd Kli?ln was 
defeated, and fled with the king to Moddsa, while Changiz Khan took 
possession of the capitaL Sher Kh^n Fauladi now advanced to the 
Sabarmati, and, after dividing the province as had been agreed, Sher 
Khan retired to Kadi. Itimad Khan entreated Mfr& Muhammad Shah, 
king of Khandesli, to march to his aid, and Changiz Khan invited 
ItiiiiM Khan to return. He came to MelimudabM, where hearing that 
Muhammad Sh^h had sustained a defeat and retired to his own eoimtiy, 
he took Muzaffar Shah wfith him and returned through Modasa to 
Dungarpur. Changiz Khan remained in Ahmedabad, and Sher Khan 
withdrew to Kadi. After this success all the chief nobles of Gujarat, 
including the Habshis, joined Changiz Khm, who was now the zenith 
of his power, and began ‘to think of subduing Sher Khdn FauMdi, 
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^ These Mirzds were the great grandsons of a Muhammad Snltdn Mirza, the ruler o€ * ! 

Khurdsan, who, on being driven out of his dominions, sought refuge in India. This 
prince and his family on the ground of their common descent from Taimdr, were 
entertained first by Bdbar (a,d, 1626 - 1531), and afterwards by Humdyiiu (a.I). 1531 - 
1556). Before this quarrel Akbar had treated the Mirzds with great honour. Elliot's 
History, VI. 122, ^ 

B 1746— 34 
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HISTOM .OF GOJAUi'T. 

who on his part was anxious and fearful. At this time BiJIi-Khan 
a Habshi eunuch who was offended with Changiz Khan^ because he • 
had resumed the grant of Cambay, persuaded Alif Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan Habshi that Changiz Khan had determined to kill them. The 
Habshi Khans, . resolving to, be beforehand, invited Changiz Khdn, 
with whom they were intimate, to play a game of chaugdn or polo.^ 
Changiz agreed and when near the Farhnt-uKMulk mosque, between 
the Bhadar and the Three Gates, Alif Khdn, after mating Jliujhar 
Khdn a signal, attracted Changiz Khan-'s notice to the tprse on whiet^^ 
he was riding saying it was the best of the last batch imported from 
the Persian Gulf. As Changiz Khan turned to look at the horse, 
Jhujhar Khdn cut him down. The Habshis now plundered Changiz 
KhdAs house, while the Mirzas, mounting, went south and took 
possession of Broach, Baroda, and Champ^ner. Slier Khan advanced 
from Kadi, and ordered the Habshis to hand him over Ahmedabad. 
While treating with him the Habshis secretly snmmoned Itim^d Kh^n, 
who, returning with kluzaffar Shdh, entered the city. It was arranged 
that Itim'^d Khdn should take the place of Changiz Khdin, and that 
the division of Gujarat between Changiz Khdn and Sher Khan should •: 
be maintained. Itimad Khdn found the Habshis. so domineering that 
he withdrew from public affairs. Afterwards A'laf Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan, quaiTelling over the division of Changiz Khdn^s property, Alaf 
Khdn left Ahmeddb^d and joined Sher Khan, who, advancing from 
Kadi, laid siege to Ahmed^bdd. ItimM Kh^n now sought aid from 
the Mfcis, and Mirza Ibidhim Husain marched from Broach and 
harassed Sher Kh^n-'s army with his Mughal archers. ^ . 

At the same time Itimdd Khan turned for help to the emperor 
Akbar, who, glad of any pretext for driving the Mirzds from their 
place of refuge in Gujardt, was not slow in availing himself of Itimdd 
Khan^s proposal. Early in July 1572 he started for Ahmedabad, and 
with his arrival in the province, the history of Gujardt as a separate 
kingdom comes to an end. 


-ili 


% 


f 




^ The modern game of polo. Lane in his translation of the Thousand and One 
Kights (i. TO, 1883 Edition) calls it the golf-stick, but the nature of the game described 
there does not in any way differ from polo. Ohaugd?i is the Persian and As’Sfdjchi-wal- 
kurah the Arabic name for the game. 
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To tie nobles tins figbting’ among themselves, news was brought 
that the emperor Akbar was at Disa, Ibrahyn Husain Mirza returned 
to Broach and the army of the Fauladis dispersed. From^ Disa the 
imperial troops advanced to Pdtan and thence to Jhotdna thirty miles 
south of Patau. Sultan Muzaffar, who had separated from the FauMdis, 
fell into the hands of the emperor, who granted him his^ life but placed 
him under charge of one of his nobles named Karam Ali.^ When the 
imperial .army reached Kadi^ Itimad Khan/ Ikhtiyar Khan, AlafKhdn, 
and Jhujh^r Khan met Akbar and Sayad H^mid also was honoured 
f with an audience at Hajipur,^ The emperor imprisoned Alaf Khan 
. and Jhujhar Khan Habshi and encouraged the other Gnjard-t nobles, 
Ikhtiyar-uLJdulk now fled to Lunavada, and the emperor, fearing that 
others of the Gujarat nobles might follow his example, sent Itimad 
Khd,n to Cambay and placed him under the charge of Shahbaz 
Kh^n Kambo.^ From A'hmedabad Akbar advanced to Oambciy. At 
this time Ibrahim Mirza held Baroda, Muhammad Husain Mirza 
held Surat, and Shah Mirza held Champaner, On leaving Cambay 
to expel the Mirzas, Akbar appointed Mirza Aziz Kokaltash his first 
viceroy of Gujardt. At Baroda Akbar heard that .IbnlMm Mirza 
^ had treacherously killed Rustam Kh^n liiimi, who was OJiangiz Khan^s 
governor of Broach. The emperor recalled the detachment he had 
sent against Surat, and overtaking the Mirza at Samdl or Thasra on the 
right bank of the Mahi about twenty-three miles north-east of Nadiad, 
after a bloody conflict routed him. The Mirza fled by Ahmednagar to 
Sirohi, and Akbar rejoined his camp at Baroda. The emperor now 
sent a force under Shtih Kuli Khan to invest the fort of Surat, and 
following in person pitched his camp at Gopi Tdlao, a suburb of that 
city. After an obstinate defence of one month and seventeen days, 
the garrison under Hamzabtin, a slave of Humayun^s wbo had joined 
the Mirzas, surrendered. Hamzabin was in treaty with the Portu- 
guese.’ Under his invitation a large party of Portuguese came to 
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^ The emperor Akbar took Muzaffar Shdh with Mm to Agra, and settled* on him. the 
districts of Safrangpur and Ujjain in Mdlwa with a revcmie of Rs. 20,00,000 (50 Idkits 
of tanhds) (Elliot, V. 353). When Mim’im K*hdn Khdn KhAndn was going to Bengal, the 

emperor made Mnzaff ar over to him. ^ MuMim Khan gave his daughter Shdhzddah KMnam ; 

in marriage to Muzaffiar, but shortly afterwards having reason to suspect him impriscned 
him, whence Mnzaffar finding an opportunity fled to Gujardt in 2031 (H. 080) 
according to Farishtah (II. 460), 1683 according to the Mii^t*i*SikandarL 

^ Both the Tabakdt-i-Akhari (Elliot, Y.« 3t2) and Farishtah (1, 491) name four other f - 

nobles Mir Abn TurcnJb, Sayad Ahmed Bhukhdri; Malik, Ashraf, and 'Wajfh-nl-Mnlk. ^ 

The Sayad A'hmed of these two writers is a misprint for the Sayad Hdmid of the ^ext. 

Mirdt-i-Sikandari, 415 ; Tabakvlt*i-Akbari in Elliot, T. 313. 
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Surat during the siege^ but seeing the strength o£ the imperial army^ 
represented themselves as ambassadors and besought the honour of an 
interview.^ While at Surat the emperor received from. Bihdr or Viharji 
the RAja of Baglana^ Sharfuddin Husain Mirza whom the Rdja had 
captured.^ After the capture of Surat, the emperor ordered the great 
Suleimani cannon which had been brought by the Turks with the 
view of destroying the Portuguese forts and left by them in Surat, 
to be taken to Agra. Surat was placed in the charge of Halij 
Khan. The emperor now advanced to Ahmeddbad, where the mother 
of Changiz Khan came and demanded justice on Jhujhar Khan for 
having wantonly slain her son. As her complaint was just, the emperor 
ordered Jliujhar Khan to he thrown under the feet of an elephant. 
Muhammad Kh^n, son of Sher Khan Pauladi, who had fled to the Idar 
hills, now returned and took the city of Patan, besieging the imperial 
governor, Sayad Ahmed Khdn Barba, in the citadel At this time 
Mirza Muhammad Husain was at Ranpiir near Dhandhuka. When 
Sher Khd,n Fauladi, who' had taken refuge in Sorath, heard of 
Muhammad K lianas return to Pdtan, he met Mirza Muhammad Husain, 
and uniting their forces they joined Muhammad Khan at Patan. The. 
viceroy Mirza Aziz KokalMsh with other nobles marched against them, 
and after a hard-fought battle, in which several of the imperial nobles 
were slain, Mirza Aziz KokalMsh was victorious. Sher Khan again 
took refuge in Sorath, and his son fled for safety 'to the Idar hills, 
while the Mirza withdrew to the Khandesh frontier. As the conquest 
of Gujardt was completed, Akbar returned to Agra. 

Prom A.D. 1573, the date of its annexation as a province of the 
empire, to. a.i).1758, the year of the final capture of A'hmedabdd by 
the Marathds, Gujarat remained under the government of oflieers 
appointed by the court of Dehli. Like the rule of the Ahmeddbad 
kings, this term of 184 years falls into two periods : the first of 134 years 
from A.D. 1573 to the death of Aurangzib in a.d. 1707, a time on 
the whole of public order and strong government ; the second from 
A.D. 1707 to A.D. 1758, fifty-one years of declining power and growing 
disorder. 

SECTION 1573-1707. 

Before leaving Gujardt Akbar placed the charge of the province in 
the hands of Mirza Aziz Kokaltash.^ At the same time the emperor 
rewarded his supporters by grants of land, assigning Abmeddbad with 
Pitlad and several other districts to the viceroy Mirza Aziz, Patan to 
the Khan-i-Kaldn Mir Muhammad Khan, and Baroda to Nawab Aurang 
Khdn. Broach was given to Kutb-ud-dln Muhammad, and Dholka 
Khanpur and Sami were confirmed to Sayad Hamid and Sayad 
MahmM Bukhari. As soon as the emperor was gone Ikhtiydr-ub- 


* These details o£ the Surat expeditiou are taken from the Tabakat-i-Akbari in 
Elliot, V, 343 - 346 and Abul FazVs Akbar-ndmah in Elliot, YI. 4*2, . 

^ The emperor Jehdngir in his Diary (Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri, Persian Text, Sir Sayad 
Ahmed’s Edition, page 196) says that Biharji or Viharji was the hereditaiy title of the 
chiefs of BagMh. The personal name nf the Baglan Bihdrji of his time was Partdp, 

' * According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Biochmann, I. 325) the province of Gujardt oyer 
which the Kokaltdsh was placed did hot pass further south than the river Mahi. 
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Mnlk and Muhammad Klian^ son of Sher KhaBj, who had taken shelter 
in the Idar hills^ issned forth, and the viceroy matched to Ahmednagar 
to hold them in cheek. Mirza Muhammad Husain advancing rapidly 
from the NandurMr frontier, took the fort of Broach, and went 
thence to Cambay which he found abandoned by its governor Husain 
Khan Karkarah, while he himself marched to Ahmednagar and Idar 
against Ikhtydr-ul-Mulk. The viceroy ordered Sayad H^mid Bukiidri, 
Nawab Naurang Khan, and others to join Kutb-nd-dm Muhammad 
Khan. They went and laid siege to Cambay, but Mirza Muham- 
mad managed to evacuate the towm and join Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk and 
Muhammad Khan. After several unsuccessful attempts to scatter 
the enemy the viceroy retired to Ahmedabad, and the rebels laid siege 
to the city. Kutb-ud-din Kh^n, Sayad Mirto, and others of the 
imperial party succeeded in entering the city and joining the garrison. 
After the siege had lasted two months, Akbar, making his famous 600 
mile (400 hos) march in nine days from Agra, arrived before Ahmedabad, 
and, at once engaging the enemy, totally defeated them with the loss 
of two of their leaders Mirza Muhammad Husain and Ikhtiyar-ul- 
Mulk,- 

On the day before the battle ’Akbar consulting a Hazara Afghan 
versed in drawing omens from sheeps^ shoulder-blades^ was told that 
victory was certain, but that it would be won at the cost of the life of 
one of his nobles. Seif Khan, brother of Zein Khdn Koka, coming 
in pi‘ayed that he should be chosen to receive the crown of martyrdom. 
At the end of the day the only leading noble that was killed was Seif 
KUn} 

After only eleven days^ stay, Akbar again entrusting the gov- 
ernment of Gujarat to Mirza Aziz Koka, returned to Agra. Mirza 
Aziz Koka did not long continue viceroy. In a.d. 1575, in consequence 
of some dispute with the emperor, he retired into private life. On his 
resignation Akbar conferred the post of viceroy on Mirza Khdn, son 
of Behram Khan, who afterwards rose to the high rank of Khdn 
Kh'indn or chief of the nobles. As this was Mirza Khan'^s first service, 
and as he was still a youth, he was ordered to follow the advice of 
the deputy viceroy, Wazir Khdn, in whose hands the administration . 
of the province remained during the two following years. Soon after 
the insurrection of 1573 was suppressed the emperor sent Raja Toclar 
Mai to make a survey settlement of the province. *In a.d, 1575 
after the survey was completed Wajih-ul-Mulk Guja^^£ti was appointed 
diwdn or minister. Some historians say that in a.d. 1576 Wazir Khan, 
relieved Mirza ii.ziz Koka as viceroy, but according to the Mirat-i- 


^ TuzuM Jelidngiri or Jeliaiigir’s Memoirs, Pers. Text, Sayad Alimed Khdii^s Edition 
page ^0. ^ For Akbar^s march compare Tabakdt-i-Akbari in Elliot, V, 365 and Bloch- 
many’s A'in-i-Akbari, I. 325 and note. The Mirdt-i-Ahmedi (Pers. Text, 131) records 
these further details : When starting from hi^ last camp Akbar began to mount bis 
horse on the day of the battle tiiat took place near Ahmeddbdd. The royal steed unable 
to bear the w'eight of the hero laden with the spirit of victory sat down. Hilja 
Bhagwdndds Kachwdhah ran up to the rather embarrassed emperor dnd offered him 
his congratulations^ saying : This, your Majesty, is the surest sign of victory. There are 
also two further signs ; the. wind blows from our back and the kites and vultures 
accompany our host. 
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HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 

Ahmedi Mirza Khan held office with Wazir Khan as his deputy. One 
Pragdas, a Hindu, succeeded Wajih-ul-Mulk z^^diwdn. Troops were 
sent to reduce the N^ndod. and Idar districts, and the fort of Sirohi 
was captured by Tarsu Khan, the military governor of Patan. After- 
wards, through the intervention of PahdrKhan Jalori, the Sirohi Raja, 
at an interview with R^ja Todar Mai, presented £500Q (Rs. 12,000) 
and other articles, and was allowed to serve the provincial governor 
of Gujarat with 1500 horse, . 

During Wazir Khan^s administration Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son of 
Ibrahim* Husain Mirza, raised an insurrection in Gujardt This Mirza 
Muzaffar was as an infant carried to the Dakhan from Surat shortly 
before its investment by Akbar. He lived peacefully till under the 
influence of an ambitious ‘retainer Mihr Ali by name, he gathered an 
army of adventurers and entered Kandurbdr. . Wazir Khan distrust- 
ing his troops shut himself in a fortress, and wrote to Raja Todar Mai, 
who was in Patau settling revenue affairs. The Mirza defeated the 
imperial forces in Nandurbar and failing to get possession of Cambay 
marched straight to Almeddbdd. On the advance of Raja Todar 
Mai the Mirza fell back on Dholka. The Raja and the Khdn pursu- 
ing defeated him, and he retired to Jtinagadh. The Raja then with- 
drew, but the Mirza again advanced and besieged him in Ahmedabad. 
In an attempt to escalade the city wall Mihr Ali was killed. Muzaffar 
Mirza withdrew to Khdndesh and the insurrection came to au end. 

In the end of a.d. 1577, as Wazir Khdn^s management was not 
successful, the post of viceroy was conferred upon Shahdb-ud-din 
Ahmed Kh^n, the governor of Malwa. Shahab>ud-din^s first step was 
to create new military posts and strengthen the old ones. At this 
time Fateh Kh^in Shirw^ni, the commander of Amin Khan GhorPs 
army, quarrelled with his chief, and, coming to Shahab-ud-din, offered 
to capture the fort of Jdn^adli. Shahab-ud-din entertained his pro- 
posal, and sent his nephew Mirza Khan and 4000 horse with him. 
When the troops crossed the Sorath frontier, they were met by envoys 
from Amin Khan, agreeing, in his name, to pay tribute and surrender 
the country, provided he were “permitted to retain the fortress of 
Jfin?lgadh and were allotted a sufficient -grant of land. Mirza Khan ^ 
rejected these proposals and continued his march against Jtinagadh, 
Amin Elh^n made a vigorous resistance and applied for aid to the Oim 
o£ Kavanagar. At this juncture Fateh Khan died, and Mirza Khan 
went and besieged ‘ MdngrdL^ The Jdm^s minister Is^ now joined 
, Amin Khdn with 4000 horse, and he, quitting Jtinagaclh, marched to 
MdngruL^ On their approach Mirza Khan retired to the town of 


'*■ ^ Tabakilt 4- Akbari in Elliot, V, 406. 

^ Milngrul (norfcli latitude 21® 8' ; east lon^tade 70® 10'), a seaport on tbe south 
coast of kiitbiiiv^i^, about twenty miles west of Somndth. This town, which is supposed 
to be the Mouoglossnm emporium of Ptolemy (A.i>- 150) (see Bird, 115), is spelt M^ngliir 
by the Muhammadan historians. Barbosa (A.Di 1511- 15.14), under the name of Surati- 
mangaler, calls it a ‘ very good port where many ships from Malabdr touch for horses, 
wheat, rice, ci)tton goods, and vegetables,** In A.i>. 1531 the city was taken by the 
Portuguese general Sylveira with a vast booty and a great number of prisoners 
(CbnrobilVs Travels, III. 629). It is incidentally mentioned in tbe Ain-i-Akbari (A.n, 
1690). In A.B. 1688 Mandelslo describes it as famous for its linen clotb, and in a.b, 1700 
it is mentioned by Hamilton (New Account, 1. 136} as a place erf trade. 
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Kodindr^ followed by AmiiiL Khan, Here a pitched ;battle was fought, 
and Mirza Khan was defeated wi'ti the loss of his baggage. Many of 
his men were slain, anti he himself, being wounded, escaped with difS- 
culty to Ahmedabad. Shahab nd'din, who had meanwhile been giving 
his attention to revenue matters, and to the more correct measurement 
of the lands of the province, was rudely recalled from these peaceful 
occupations by his nephew'^s defeat. At the same time news was' 
brought of the escape of the former king, Muzaffar Khan, who, eluding 
the vigilance of the imperial servants, appeared in Gujarat in a,d. 
1583. Muzaffar remained for some time in the R‘S jpipla country, and 
thence came to one Luna or Liimbha K^thi, at the village of Khiri in 
the district of Sa):dMr in Sorath. , ^ 

Before he could march against Muzaffar, Shahab“ud-dm was recalled, 
and in a.d. 1583 or 158 4^ I'timad Khdn Gujarati was appqinted viceroy. 
At this time a party of . 700 or 800 Mughals, ^called Wazir Khdpis, 
separating from Shahdb-ud-din, remained behind in hope of being 
entertained by the new viceroy. As Itimdd Khdn declared that he 
was unable to take them into -his service, ihey went off in a body and 
joined Muzaffar at Khhi, and he with them and three or four thousand 
Kathi horse marched at once on AhmeddbM* On hearing this Itimad 
Kh^n, leaving his son Sher Khan in AhmedabM, followed Shahab-ud- 
din to Kadi, and entreated him to return. 8hahab-ud-dm at first 
affected indifference telling Itimdd that as he had given over charge he 
had no more interest in the province. After two days he consented to 
return if Itimad stated in writing that the country was on the 
verge of being lost and that Itimad being rtnable to hold it was 
obliged to relinquish charge to Shah4b-ud*dm. Itimdd Kh^n made the 
required statement and Shahdb*ud-din returned with him.^ Meanwhile 
Muzaffar Sh‘dh reached Ahmedabdd* which was weakly defended, and in 
A.D. 1583, after a. brief struggle, took possession of the city. While the 
siege of AhmedabM was in progress Shahdb-ud-din and l^timad Kh^n 
were returning, and were within a few miles of the city, when news of its 
capture reached them. They continued their advance, but had barely 
arrived at Ahmed^bd,d when Muzaffar Shah totally defeated them 
taking all their baggage. Seeing the issue of the fight, most of their 
arniy went over to Muzaffar Shah, and the viceroy and Shahdb-ud-din 
with a few men fled to Patan. Kutb-ud-din Muhammad Kban Atkah, 
one of the imperial commanders, who was on the Khandesh frontier, 
now advanced by forced marches to Baroda. Muzaffar marched against 
him with a large army, recently strengthened by the union of the 
army of Sayad Daulat ruler of Cambay. Kutb-ud-din threw himself 
into Baroda, and, in spite of the treachery of his troops, defended the 
city for some time. At last,' on Muzaffar’s assurance that his life 
should be spared Kutb-ud-din repaired to the enemies^ camp to treat 
for peace. On his arrival he was treated with respect, but next day 
was treacherously put to death. The foit of Broach was also at this 


^ Ttiis has been rendered by Bird, 353, * tbc inountain of Dindr/ as if Eob Bfndr. 
^ H, 992 (1584 A.C.) according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari (Elliot, V. 428). 

® Mir%i-Sikaiidari, 422. Compare Blocbman¥'Ain*i-Akbari, 1. 386. 
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time traitorously surrendered to Muzaffar by Ihe slaves o£ the mother 
o£ Nauraug Khan, fief -holder of the district. 

On learning of the Gujardt insurrection the emperor, at the close 
of A.T). 158B, conferred the government of the province on Mii'za Abdur- 
Rahim Khan, son of Behram Khan, who had formerly (a.I). 1575) 
acted as viceroy. Muzaflar, who was still at Broach, hearing of the 
advance of the new viceroy with a large army, returned rapidly to 
Ahmedabad, and in A.n. 1584 fought a pitched battle with Mirza Abdur- 
Rahim Khan between SirkheJ and Shah Bhikan'^s tombJ In this 
engagement Muzaffar was entirely defeated, and fled to Cambay 
pursued by Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan, Muzaffar now hearing that 
Mirza AbJmr-Rahim Khan had been joined by Kaurang Khan and 
other nobles with the imperial army from M5,lwa, quitted Cambay, and 
made for his old place of shelter in Raj pipla. Finding no rest in 
Rajpipla, after fighting aoid losing another battle in the Rajpipla hills, 
he filed first to Patan and then to Idar, and afterwards again repaired 
to Lfimbha Kathi in Khiri. In reward for these two victories, the 
emperor bestowed on . Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan the 'title of Khan 
Kh^^nan. Broach now submitted, and Muzaffar sought shelter with 
Amin Khdn Ghori at Jun%adh, by whom he was allotted the waste 
town of Gondal as a residence. Muzaffar made one more attempt to 
establish his power. He advanced to Morvi, and thence made a raid 
on Eadhanpur and plundered that town, but was soon compelled to 
return to Kathiavada and seek safety in flight. Amin Khan, seeing 
that his cause was hopeless, on pretence of aiding him, induced Muzaf- 


^ Mirat-i-8'ibandari, 426 : Farishtab, I. 503 ; Elliot, V. 434, In honour of tliis victory 
the Kluin Khandn built, on the site of the battle, a palace and garden enclosing all with 
a high wall. This which life named Jitpiir the City of Victory was one of the . chief 
ornaments of Ahmedabad, In November 1613 the English merchant Wittington writes 
(Kerris Voyages, IX. 327) : A kos from Sarkhej is a pleasant house with a large garden 
all round on the banks of the river which Chon-Chin-Naw (Khan Khanan) built in 
■honour of a great victory over the last king of GnjaraJt, No person inhabits the house. 
Two years later (1615) another, English merchant Dodswortli (Kerr, IX. 203)' describes 
the field of Victory as strongly walled all round with brick about l.V miles in circuit all 
planted with fruit trees and delightfully watered having a costly house called by a name 
signif^ing’Yictory in which Khiln Khdnan for some time resided. In 1GI8, the emperor 
Jchilngir (Memoirs Persian Text, 210 -213) on his way to Sarkhej visited the Khiin-i- 
Khclndn’s Btlghi Fateh or Garden of Victory which he had built at a cost of two lakhs 
of rupees ornamenting the garden wdth buildings and surrounding it wnth a wall. The 
-natives he notices call it Fateh-W4di, Ih 1626 the English traveller Herbert (Travels, 
66) writes: Two. miles nearer AlimedAbAd than SirkheJ are the curious gardens and 
palace of Klidii Khdn^n where he defeated the last of the Cambay kings and in memory 
built a stately house and spacious gardens the view whereof worthily attracts the traveh 
ler. Mandelslo writing in 1638 is still louder in praise of Tschiethjlg the Garden of. 
Victory, It is the largest and most beautiful garden in all India because of its splendid 
buildings and abundance of fine fruits. Its site is one of the pleasantest in the world 
on the border of a great tank having on the water side many pavilions and a high wall 
-on the side of-Ahmedih^id. The lodge and the caravanserai are worthy of the prince 
.who hnilt them. Tfie garden has many fruit trees oranges, citrons, pomegranates, dates, 
. almonds, mnlberries', tamarinds, mangoes, and cocoanuts so closely planted that all 
walking in the garden is under most pleasing shade (Mandelslo^s Travels, French Ed. 
HI - 112). When (a.d. 1750) the IMlirat-i-Ahmedi was written several of the buildings 
and the remains of the summer house were still to be seen (Bird^s History of Gujarat, 
375). A few traces of the buildings, known as Fateh BUdi or Victory Garden remains 
(1879). (AhmedAbM -Gazetteerj 292,) 
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fer to- give him about £10^000.^ When Ea; had obtained the money^ 
on one pretext or another^ Aram Kh^ln withheld the promised aid. Tne 
Khan Khanan now marched an army into Sorath against Muzaffar. 
The Jam of Navanagar and Amin Khan sent their envoys to meet the 
viceroy, declaring that they had not sheltered Muzaffar, and that he 
was leading* an outlaw^s life, entirely unaided by them. The viceroy 
* agreed not to molest them, on condition that they withheld aid and 
shelter from Muzaffar, and himself m’arched against him. When he 

H -reached Upletci,about fifteen miles north-west of the fortress of Juna gad K, 
the viceroy heard that Muzaffar had sought shelter in the Barda. hills 
in the south-west corner of the peninsula. . Advancing to the hills, lie 
halted his main force outside of the rough country and sent skirmishing 
parties to examine the hills.- Muzaffar had already passed through 
Navanagar and across Gujarat to Danta in the l^ahi Kaiitha. Here 
he*was once more defeated by the Parantej garrison, and a third time 
took ref age in Rajpipla. The viceroy now marched on Navinagar to 
punish the Jam. The Jam sent in his submission, and the vioeroy 
taking from him, by way of fine, an elephant a;nd some valuable horses, 
returned to Ahmedabad. He next sent a detachment against Ghazni 
Khan of Jha!or who had favoured Muzaffar. Ghazni Khin submitted, 
and no further steps were taken against him. 

In A.B. 1587 the Khan Khanan was recalled and his place supplied 
by Ismail Kuli Khdn. Ismail^s government lasted only for a few 

■ months, when he was ^superseded by Mirza Aziz Kokaltash, who was 
a second time appointed viceroy. In A.D. 1591, Muzaffar again return- 
ed to Sorath. The viceroy, hearing that he had been joined by the 
Jam, the Kachh chief, and Daulat Khan Gliori the son of Amm 
Kh4n, marched with a large army tovvards Sorath, and, halting at 
Viramgam, sent forward a detachment under Naurang Khan, Sayad 
K^sim, and other officers. Advancing as far as Morvi/ Naurang 
Khan entered into negotiations with the ^J^m, who, however, refused 
to accede to the demands of . the imperial commander. On this* the 
vicexw joined Naurang Khan with the bulk of his army, and after a 
short delay marched on Navd,nagar. On his way, at the village of 
Dhokar near Navanagar, Muzaffar and the J am opposed him, and an 
obstinate battle in which the imperialists were nearly worsted, ended 
in Muzaffar's defeat. The son and minister of the J am were slain, 
and Muzaffar, the Jam, and Daulat Khan who was wounded, fled to 
the fortress of Jdndgadh. The viceroy now advanced and plundered 
Navanagar, and remaining there sent Naurang Khan, Sayad Kdsim, 
and Gdjar Khin against Jundgadh. The day the army arrived before 
.the fortress Daulat KMn died of his wounds. Still the fortress held out, 
and though the viceroy joined them the siege made little x^rogresa 
as the imperial troops were in great str|»its . for grain. The viceroy 
returned to Ahmeddbad, and after seven or eight months again march- 
ed against Juhdgadh. The, Jam, who was still a fugitive^ sent envoys 




^ Two Mhhs oi The mahnmXdi varied in value from about one-third . to 

one-half of a rupee. • See Introduction page 222 note 2. . 

® Morvi (north latitude SO"* 'i-S'; east longitude 70” 50*)? a town in Kdthi^vdda, 
about twej^j-oae miles south of Kachh, 

B 1746-35 . ■ ■ ' ■ * 
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aiid promiseil to aid the iueeroy if his country were restorM to him. . 
The viceroy assented on condition that, during the operations against 
Junagadh, the Jam should furnish his army with grain. Ti}e Jam 
agreed to provide grain, and after a siege of three months the garrison 
surrendered. 

News 'was next received that Muzaffarhad taken refuge at JagatJ 
Tl he viceroy at once sent Naurang Khan and others with an army in 
pmrstiit. On reaching Jagat it was found that Muzaffar had already 
left for a village owned. by a Rajput named Sewa Wadhel. Without 
halting Naurang Khdn started in pursuit, nearly surprising MuzaiSar^ 
who escaping on horseback with a few followers, crossed to Kachh. 
Sewa Wadhel covering Muzaffar^s retreat was surprised before he could 
put to sea and fought gallantly with the imperial forces till he was 
slain. Naurang Xhan then came to Aramra, a village belonging to 
Singirim Wadhel, Eaja of Jagat, and after frustrating a scheme 
devised by that chief to entrap a body of the troops on board ship under 
pretence of pursuing Muzaffaris family, led his men back to J6n%aclh. 
The viceroy, hearing in what direction Mnzaffar had fled, marched to 
Morvi, where the Jam of Nav^nagar came and paid his respects. At 
the same time the Kachh chief , who is called Khengar by Farishtah and 
in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi and Bhdra in the Miiat-i-Sikandri, sent a mes- 
sage that if the viceroy would refrain ffom invading his country and 
would give him his ancestral district of Morvi and supply him wdtli a 
detachment of troops, he would point out where Muzaffar w^as conceal- 
ed. The Khdn-i-Azam agreed to these terms and the chief captured 
Muzaffar and handed Mm to the force sent to secure him. The 
detachment,, stiictly guarding the prisoner, were marching rapidly 
towards Morvi, when, on reaching Dhrol, about thirty miles east of 
Jamnagar, under pretence of obeying a call of nature, M uzafiar withdrew 
and out his throat with a razor', so that he died. ''Jhis happened in A.n. 

1 591-92, J'he viceroy sent l^uzaffaris head to court, and though he was 
noW recalled the empero:?,*, he delayed on pretence of wishing to 
humble the Portuguese. Ilis real object w’-as to make a pilgrimage to 
Makkah, and in a.3).1592, after obtaining the necessary permission from 
the Portuguese, he started from Veraval.^ During this viceroyalty an 
imperial Jarman ordered that the state share of the produce should be 
one-half and the other half should be left to the cultivator and further 
that from each half five per cent should le deducted for the village 
headmen. All other taxes w^ere declared illegal, and it was provided 
.that when lands or houses were sold, half the government demand 
should be realized from the seller and half from the buyer. 

■ The emperor, who was much vexed to hear of the departure of the 
'^viceroy, appointed prince Sultan Mur^d Bakhsh in his stead with as 
his minister Muhammad Sadikkhdn one of the great nobles. In A.n. 
1593-94 Mifza Aziz Kokalfcash returned from his pilgrimage and 


^ Jagat {'north latitude 22® 161 east longitude 69® 3"}i. site of the temple of 
Bwdrta, at; the western extremity of the peninsula of K^thiilvdda. 

. ^ Yer^val (north latitude 20® 66' i east longitude- 70* 21'), on the south-west coast of 
Kdthidvdda. ^ On the south-east point of Ver^va\ bay stood the city of Dev or Muugi 
l!!Atan and within its walls, the temple of Jromairitha. # 
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repaired to court, and next year on -prince Murad Baklish going to 
the Dakhan, Surajsingk was appointed his deputy. In a.d. 1594-95 
Bahadur, son of the late Muzaffar Shah, excited a rebellion^ but was 
defeated by Surajsingh. In A.n. *1600, owing to the death of Sultan 
Murad, Mirza Aziz Eokaltash was a tiiird time appointed viceroy of 
Gujarat, and he sent Shams-ud-din Husain as his deputy to Ahmed- 
dbad. Further changes were made in a.d. 1602 when Mirza Aziz sent 
his eldest son Shadman as deputy; Ms second son Khurram as 
governor of Jun%adh ; and Sayad Bayazid as minister. Khurram was 
afterwards relieved of the charge of Sorath and Jundgadh by his 
brother Abdulldh. 

In A.D. 1605 Niir-ud-dm Muhammad Jehdngir ascended the impe- 
rial throne. Shortly after his accession the emperor published a decree 
remitting certain taxes, and also in cases of robbery fixing the respon- 
sibility on the landowners of the place where^the robbery was com- 
mitted. The decree also renewed A kbar^s decree forbidding soldiers 
billetting themselves forcibly in cultivatorsMiouses. Finally it directed ' 
that dispensaries and hospital wards should be opened in all large towns. 

^ In the early days of Jehangirs reign disturbance was caused in the 
neighbourhood of Alimeddbad by Bahadur a son of Miizaifar Shah. 
Jehfingir despatched Patrdas Raja Vikramajit as viceroy of Gujardt 
to put down the rising. The Raja s arzivalat Aliniedabad restored 
order. Some of the rebel oiScers submitting were reinstated in their 
comrdands : the rest fled to the hills. ^ On the Rajas return Jehangir 
appointed Kalij Khan to be viceroy of Gujarat ; but Kallj Khan never 
joined his chajge, allowing Mirza Aziz Kokalt^sh to act in his place. 
In A.D. 16o6, on 'the transfer of Mirza Assiz to the Labor viceroyalty, 
Sayad Murtaza Khan Bukhdri, who had recently been ennobled in con- 
sequence of crushing the rebellion under JehangiFs son Khusr^o, was 
entrusted with the charge of Guj irat, Sayad B4y^zid being continued 
as minister. "Sayad Murtaza, who is said to have further ingratiated 
himself with the emperor by the present of a magnificent ruby, appears 
to have been more of a scholar than a governor. His only notable 
acts were the repair of the fort of Kadi ^ and the populating of the 
Bukhara quarter o£ Ahmedabad. During his tenure of power disturb- 
ances broke out, and Rai Gopinath, son of Raja Todar Mai, with 
Raja Sursingli of Jodhpur, were sent to Gujardt byway of Malwa 
Surat and Baroda, They overcame and imprisoned Kalian, chief of 
Belpar,^ but were defeated by the Mandwa^ chieftain, and withdrew to 
Ahmedabad. Rai Gopinath, obtaining reinforcements, returned to 
Mdndwa and succeeded in capturing the chief. He then marched 
against the rebellious Kolis of the.Kankrej, and took prisoner their 

^ JeMngiYs Memoirs, Persian Text, 23 ; Blochman’s Aln-i-Akban, I. 470. BaMclur 
died about A.D. 1614: JeWngiVs Memoirs, 134* 

‘ Now belonging to His Highness the GAikwAr about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
A'hmediibild. 

^ Belpir, belonging to the Thafkor of Umeta in the Bewa KAntha, 

^ This M And wa is probably tbe Mafndwa under His Highness the GAikw/ir in his 
district ®f Atarsumba, but it may be MAndwa on the Narbada *iu tbe i'ew^ KAntha* 
Atarsumba is about ten miles west of Kapadvanj in the British district of Kaira, 
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leader, whom, on promising not to stit up future rehellions, he after- 
wards restored to liberty. 

The first connection of the Englisli with Gujarat dates from Sayad 
Miirtaza'^s vieeroyalty. In A, n. 1608 he allowed Captain Hawkins to 
sell goods in Surat. 

In A.T). 1609 the Eh<4n-i*iLzam Mirza Aziz Kohaltash was for the 
fourth time appointed viceroy of Gujarat. He was allowed to remain 
at eourt^ and send his son Jehangir Kulx Khan as his deputy with'^ 
Mohandas Divan and Masud Beg Hamadani.^ This was the begin- 
ning of government by deputy, a custom which in later times was so 
injurious to imperial interests. 

In 1609 Malik AmbAr, chief minister of Nizam SliaVs court and 
governor of Daulatabad, invaded Gujantt at the head of 50,000 horse, 
and after plundering both the Surat and Baroda districts retired as 
quickly as he came. To prevent such raids a body of 25,000 men was 
posted at Riimnagar^ on the Daklian frontier, and remained there for 
four years. The details of the contingents of this force are : 

The A^iceroy of AhmedabAd* 4000 Alen. '' 

The Nobles of his Court ... 6000 „ 

The Chiefs of Sdler and Miillier (B%ldn) ... d^OOO „ 

The Son of the Kachh Chief 2500 „ 

The Chief uf NaYanagar ... ... ... 2500 „ 

The Chief of fdar ... 2000 „ 

The Chief of Du ngarpAr) Now under the Hilly Tracts/ 2000 

The Chief of Bdijsvada j Agency, uajputana. / 2000 „ 

The Chief of Ramnagar (Dhaxanjpur) KJOO „ 

The Chief of Rdjipipla ^ ... lOiiiO „ 

The Chief of Ali (Alifdjpiir under the Bhopdwar 

Agency) ... ... ... ... , ... ... 3(0 „ 

The Chief of Mohan (a former capital of the state of * 

Ohliota Udepiir in the Rewa Kd,iithaj ... 350 „ 


• Total ... 25,650 Alen. 

In A.D. 1611 Abdulldh Khdn Bahadur Firuz Jang was appointed 
thirteenth viceroy of Gujardt, with Ghias-ud-din as his minister, 
under orders to proceed to the Dakhan to avenge the recent inroad.^ 
The viceroy marched to the Dakhan but returned without effecting 
anything. In a.d. 1616, he was again, in company with prince Shah 


^ JehdiigiVs Memoirs, Fersiaa Text, 75, 

- Kow belonging to the liija of Dharampnr, east of the Bntish district of Surat. 

2 In this year (A.n. 2611) the English East India Oompany sent vessels to trade with ^ 
Surat, The Portuguese made an armed resistance, but were defeated. The Muglial ' 
commander, who was not sorry to see the Portuguese beaten, gave the English a warm 
reception, and in A. T>. 1612-13 a factory was opened in fc'nrat by the English, and in 
A.D. 3614 a fleet was kept in the Tapti under Captain Downtoii to protect the factory. . 
In A.D. 1616, Sir Thomas Roe came as ambassador to the emperor Jehangir, and* obtain- 
ed permission to establish factories, not only at Surat hut .also at Broacli Cambay and 
Gogha. The factory at Gogha seems to have been established in A.D. 1613. The euij)erQr 
..Tehilngu’ notes in his memoirs (Persian ' Text, 105) that Mukarrab Khdn, viceroy from 
A D. 1016 - 161S, regardless of cost had bought from the English at Gogha a turkey, a 
lemur and other curiosities. On his return from Jehdngir’s camp at AlimcdabAd in 
January 1018 *Hoe obtained valuable concessions from the %flceroy. The governor of 
Sunit was to lend ship^ to the English, the resident English might carry arms, build a 
house, practise their religion, and settle, their disputes. Kerps Voyages, IX. 253. The 
Dutch closely followed the EngBsh at Surat and were established there in A.D. 3618. 
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Jehdn^ directed to move against Ahmednagar. This second expedition 
was snccessf 111. The country was humbled, and, except Malik Ambai', 
most of the nobles submitted to the emperor. During this viceroy's 
term of office an imperial decree was issued forbidding nobles on the 
frontiers and in distant provinces to affix their seals to any communi- 
c ations addressed to imperial servants. 

In A.D. 1616 on their return to Delili, MukalTab Khan, a surgeon 
4 who had risen to notice by earing the emperor Akbar and was en- 
nobled by Jehaiigir, and who, since a.d. 1608, had been in charge of Surat 
or of Cambay, was appointed fourteenth viceroy of Gujarat, %vith 
Muhammad Safi as his minister. In the following year (a.3>. 1617) the 
emperor Jelxangir came to Gujardt to hunt wild elephants in the Dohad 
forests. But owing* to the density of the forest only twelve w^ere 
captured. Early in a.d. 1018 he visited Cambay which he notes only 
vessels of small draught could reach and where he ordered a gold and 
silver twenty times heavier than the gold moliar to be minted. 

From Cambay after a stay of ten days he went to Ahmedabad and 
received the Hdja of Idar. As the climate of Ahmedabad disagreed with 
^ him Jehangir retired to the banks of the Mahi.^- Here the Jdm of 
Navanagar came to pay homage, and presented fifty Kachli horses, a 
hundred gold moliar s, and a hundred rupees, and received a dres§ of 
honour. . The emperor now returaed to Ahmedabdd, where he was 
visited by Eai Bh^tra of Kachh, who presented 100 Kachh hor.ses 100 
aBlirafir and 2000 ruj)ees. The Kai, who was ninety years of age, 


. 1 At first Jelidngir, who readied Almieddidd in the hot weather (March a.d. 1618), 

conteiited hinjself with abusing its sandy streets, calling the city the ‘ abode of dust ' 
dnrddhdd. After an attack of fever his dislike grew stronger, and he was uncertain 
w'hether the ‘ home of the simoom ^ saviimistdn^ the ‘ place of sickness ' bimdristdn^ 
the ' thorn brake ^ zakumddr^ or ‘ hell ^ jahdmmmdhdd^ was its most fitting name. 
Even the last title did not satisfy his dislike. In derisioi\ he adds the verse, * Oh essence 
pf all goodnesses by what name shall I call thee.^ Elliot’s History of India, YI. 358; 
Jehdngir’s Memoirs Persian Text, 231. Of the old buildings' of Ahmeddbdd, the 
emperor (Memoirs, Persian Text, £08 -21.0) speaks of the Kdnkariya tank and its island 
garden and of the iioyal palaces in the Bhadar as having nearly gone to ruin within 'the 
last fifty years. He notes that his Bakhshi had repaired the Kdnkariya tank and that 
the viceroy Slukarrab Ixlutn had partly restored the Bhadar palaces against his arrival. 
The emperor was disappointed with the capital. After the accounts he had heard it 
seemed rather poor witli its narrow streets, its shops with ignoble fronts, and its dust, 
^ though to greet the emperor as he came on elephant-back scattering gold the city and 
its pox>ulation had put on their holiday dress. The emperor speaks (Memoirs, 
Persian Text page 211) of having met some of the great men of Gujarjit. Chief among 
M these was b"ayad Muhammad Buklnln the representative of b'hj'ihi Xlam and the sons 
of b'liah Wajih-ud-dm of Ahmed^bfid. They came as far as Cambay to meet the 
emperor. After his arrival in the ca|>ital Jeh^ngir with great kindness informally 
visited the house and garden of Sikandar Gujarati the author of the Mirdt-i-Siliandari, 
to pick some of the author’s famous figs off the trees. Jehiingir speaks of the 
historia^as a man of a refined literary style well versed in all matters of Gujarat history, 
who six or seven years since had entered his (the imperial) service (Memoirs,^ 207 - 211). 
On the occasion 'of celebrating Shilh Jehdn’s twenty-seventh birthday at Ahmedtibfid 
JchAngir records having granted the territory from Mdndu to Cambay as the estate of his 
son Shull Jehdn (Prince Jxliurram). Memoirs, Persian Text, 230 - 211. Before leaving 
Gujarat the emperor ordered the expulsion of the Sevadas or*Jain priests, because of a 
pr.iphecy unfavourable to him made by Mdn Sing Sewda (Memoirs, Persian Text, 217j, 

2 This was probably the gold ashrafi or seraph of which Hawkins (1609 - 1611) says, 
‘ Serrafifins Ekberi, w'hich he ten rupees a-piece.’’ Thonihs Chron, Pat, Kings of Dchli, 
? 425. 
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liad never paid tis respects to any emperor. J eliangir'^ much pleased, 
with the greatest of Gnjardt Zamindars, who, in spite of his ninety 
years was hale and in full possession of all his senses, gave him his 
own horse, a male and female elephant, a dagger, a sword with 
diamond-mounted hilt, and four rings of different coloured precious 
stones. As he still suffered from the climate, the emperor set out to 
return to Agra, and Just at that time (a.B. 1618-19) he heard of the 
birth of a grandson, afterwards the famous AbulMuzaffar Muhiyy-nd- 
din Muhammad Aurangzlb who was born at Dohad in Gujarat/ In ' 
honour of this event BMh Jeh^n held a great festival at UJJain. 

Before the emperor started for Agra, he appointed prince Thdh 
Jehan fifteenth viceroy of Gujarat in the place of Mukarrab KhAn 
whose general inefficiency and churlish treatment of the European 
traders he did not approve. Muhammad Safi was continued as 
minister. As Shdh JehAn preferred remaining at UJJain he chose 
Rustam Khan as bis deputy ; but the emperor, disapproving of* this 
choice, selected Raja Vikramajit in Rustam Kh.Ws stead. Shortly 
after, in a.b. 1622-2B, Bhih JehAn. rebelled, and in one of the battles 
which took place R^Ja Vikramajit was killed. Shnh Jehdn, during 
his viceroyalty, built the Shdhi Bi^gh and the royal baths in the 
Bhadar at Ahmedabad. /After the death of Vikramajit, ‘ his brother 
succeeded as deputy viceroy. While ShAh Jehdn was still in rebel- 
lion, the emperor appointed Sultin DAwar Baksh the son o£ prince 
Khnsrao, sixteenth viceroy of GuJ ardt, Muhammad Safi being retained, 
in liis post of minister. Shah Jehfe, who was then at Mandu in 
Malwa, appointed on his part AbdulMh Khan Bahfidur Firuz Jang 
viceroy and a or eunuch of Abdullah Klr^in his minister. 

Sultan Dawar Baksh, the emperor^s nominee, was accompanied by Khan-. 
i-Azam Mirza Aziz JECokaltash to instruct him in the management of 
affairs. Prince Shah Jehan had directed his minister to carry away 
all the treasure | but Muhammad Safi, who*appears to have been a man 
of great ability, at once imprisoned the princess partisans in Ahmed- 
Ab^d, and, among others, captured the eunuch of Abdullah Khfin. 
When this news reached the prince at M^ndu, he sent Abdullah 'KMn 
Bahadur with an army to Gujardt by way of Baroda. Muhammad 
Safi Khan met and defeated him, and forced him to fly and rejoin the 
prince at Mdndu. For his gallant conduct Muhammad Safi received 
the title of Saif Khan, with an increase in his monthly pay from £70 
to £300 (Rs. 700 - 3000) and the command of 3000 horse. Meanwhile 
Sultan D^ar Baksh, with the Khdn-i-Azam, arrived and assumed the 
charge of the government, but the Khdn-i-Azam died soon after in 
A.B. 1624?, and was jDuried at SarkheJ. Sultan Ddwar Baksh was 


1 The peaked masonry tomb oyer Aurangzib^s after-birth with its mosque, enelosure, 
and intact endowment is one of the curiosities of Dohad. In a letter to his eldest son 
Muhammad Mu^zzam then (A.3>. 1704) viceroy of Gujarilt the aged Aurangzib writes: 
My son of exalted rank, the town of Dohad, one of the dependencies of Gujar-lt, is the 
birth-place of this sinner. Flease to consider a regard for the inhabitants of that town 
incumbent on you, and continue in office its decrepid old Faujd^r. In regard to that 
old man listen not to the whisperings of those suffering from the disease of self- 
interest : Verily they have a ackness in their hearts and Allah addeth to their ailments !’ 
'(Letters of the Emperor Aurangzfb *: Persiaor Text, Cawnpur Edition, Letter 31.) 
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re-called^ and KMn Jehd,n was appointed deputy viceroy with Yusuf 
Khan as his minister. On his arrival at Ahmedabad, prince Shah 
Jehan employed Khan Jehan in hk own seiwice, and sent him as his 
ambassador to the emperor. Saif Khan, who acted for him, may be 
called the seventeenth viceroy^ as indeed he had been the governing 
spirit for the last eight or ten years. He held the post of viceroy of 
Gujarctt until the death of the emperor in a.d, 1627. 

I On the death of the emperor Jehdngir, his son Abul Muzaffar 
Shahab-ud~din Shah Jehdn ascended the throne. Remembering Saif 
Kluink hostility he at once cansed him to be imprisoned, and appointed 
Slier Khan Tuar eighteenth viceroy with Khwdjah Hay^t as his 
minister. When the emperor was near Surat, he appointed Mir 
Shamsuddin to be governor of Surat castle. In a.d. 1627, Shah Jeh^n 
on his way to Dehli visited A'hmedabad and encamped outside of the 
city near the nkariya lake. Sher Khdn was advanced to the command 
of 5000 men, and received an increase of salary and other gifts. At the 
■same time Khan Jehdn was appointed his minister, and Mirza Isa Tar- 
khan was made viceroy of Thatta in Sindh. In a.d. 1628 Khwajah 
^ Abdl Hasan‘ was sent to conquer the country of Nasikand Sangamner 
which he ravaged, and returned after taking the fort of Chandod and 
levying tribute from the chief of Baglau. In a.d. 1630, Jamal Khan 
Kardwal came to the Gujardt-Khdndesh frontier and captured 180 
elephants in the Sultnnpur forests, seventy of which valued at a lakh 
6f rupees were sent to Dehli. In a.d. 16:31-32 Gujarat was wasted by 
the famine .known as the SaticUio Kal or ^87 famine. So severe was 
the scarcity that according to the Badshdh N^ma, rank sold for a cake, 
life was offered for a loaf, the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. 
The emperor opened soup kitchens and alms-houses at Surat and 
XAhmedabM and ordered Rs. 5000 to be distributed.^ 

Sher Khan was re-called in a.d. 1632, but died ere *he could be 
relieved by Islam Khan, the nineteenth viceroy of Gujarat, along with 
whom Khwajah. Jehan was chosen minister. Isidm Khank monthly 
salary was £4u0 (Rs. 4000), and his command was raised from 5000 
to 6000. In A.D. 1632, Khwajah Jehiin went on pilgrimage . to 
Makkah, and wms succeeded as minister by. A'gha Afzal with the title 
of Afzal Kh^p. Afzal Khan was soon appointed commander of 
Baroda, and Riayat Khdn succeeded him as minister. The post of 
viceroy of Gujarat^ appears to have been granted to ^whichever of 
the nobles of the court was in a positiqn to make the most valuable 
^ presents to the emperor. Government became lax, the Kolis of the 
Kdnkrej committed excesses, and the Jdm of Navd-nagar withheld his 
tribute. At this time B^kar Khd-n presented the emperor with golden 
and jewelled ornaments to the value of Hs. 2,00,000 and was appointed 
, viceroy, Ridyat Khan being continued as minister* In a.d, 1633 
Sipahdar KMn was appointed viceroy, and presented the emperor 
'^■-.. with costly embroidered velvet tents with golden posts worthy to hold * 
famous TakUi-Tdm or Peacock Throne which was just completed 
rupees. Riayat KMn was continued as minister. 

' — ' — — 
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In A.D. 1635 Saif Kbau was appointed twenty-second yiceroy, with 
Riayat Khan as minister. During Saif Khan^s tenure of power Mirza 
Isa Tarkhan received a grant ^ of the province of Soratli, which had 
fallen waste through the laxity of its governors. Before he had been 
in power for more than a year Saif Khan was recalled. As he was 
preparing to start, he died at Ahmeddb^ld and was buried in Shdhi 
AMm^s shrine to which he had added the dome over the tomb and the 
mosque to the north of the enclosure. 

At the end of a.d, 1635 Azam Khan was appointed twenty-third^ 
viceroy, with Eiayat Kli£n in the first instance, and afterwards with 
Mir Mnhammad Sabir, as minister. The men who had recently been 
allowed to act as viceroys had shown themselves unfit to keep in order 
the rebellious chiefs and predatory tribes ol Gujarat. For this reason 
the emperor^s choice fell upon Azam Khan, a man of ability, who 
perc^ved the danger of the existing state of affairs, and saw that 
to restore the province to order, firm, even severe, measures were 
required. When Azam Khan reached Sidhpur, the merchants com- 
plained bitterly of the outrages of one Kanji, a Chunvalia Koli, who 
had been especially daring in plundering merchandise and* committing ^ 
highway robberies. Azam Khd,n, anxious to start with a show of 
vigour, before proceeding to Ahmedabad, marched against Kanji, who^ 
fled to the village o£ Bhadar in the Kheralu district of Kadi, sixty' 
miles north-east of AJjhmeddb^d. Azam Khan pursued him so hotly 
that Kd>nji surrendered, handed over his plunder, and gave security 
not only that he would not again commit robberies, but that he would ^ 
pay an annual tribute of £1000 (Rs. 10,0u0). Azam Khan then ^ 
built tsvo fortified posts in the Koli country, naming one Azamabld 
after himself, and the other Kbalil^bad after his son. He next marched 
to Kdthidvdda^ and subdued the Kathis, who were continually ’jk 
ravaging the country near Dbandhnka, and to cheek them erected a 
fortified post called Sliahpdr, on the opposite side of the river to 
Chuda-Ranpur. Agha Fdzil known as Fazii Khan, who had at one time 
held the post" of minister, and had, in a.d. 1636, been appointed governor 
of Baroda, was now selected to command the special cavalry composing 
the bodyguard of prince Muha'mmad Aurangzib. At the same time 
Sayad Ilahdad was appointed governor of Surat fort, Isa Tarkhdn 
remaining at Junagadh. In a.d. 1637, Mir Muhammad Sabir was 
chosen minister in place of Riayat Khan, and in a.d. 1638 Muiz-zul- 
Mulk was re-appointed to the command of Suratffort. Shortly after 
Azam Khan^s daughter was* sent to Dehli, and espoused to the 
emperor^s son Muhammad Shujd Bahddur. In a.d. 1639, Azam 
Kh^n, who for his love of building was known as Udhai or the Whiteant, 
devoted his attention to establishing fortified posts to check rebellion and 
robbery in the country of the Kolis and the Kd,tliis. So complete were 
his arrangements that people could travel safely all over Jhdldvada, 

' 

^ The words used in the text is iuy&l. In meaning it does not differ ^xom jdgir. 

2 This is one of the first mentions in history of peninsular GujarAt as KAthidvd^ 
as anything other than Sorath or *t;ajardshtra. The district referred to was pr ^ „ 

united to the eastern possessions of tl^e JKhdehar Kdthis and Fanchdl. ..meats . 
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Kathi^vadaj Navlnagar^ ^nd Kaehli. The Jiim^ who of late j-ears had 
been accustomed fo do much as he pleased,, resented these arrangements, 
and in a.d. 1640 withheld his tribute, and set up -a- mint to coin koris^ 
When iCzam Khan ■‘heard of this, he niareHed with" an arnij against 
Sfavanaga^ and, on arriving al|o^t three^ miles from* the cit;f, ho sent 
the J am a peremptcfry order to pay the arreg-rsp of tribute to close 
his mint, ordering 'him, if any disturbance 'occurred in that part 
of tJie country, at once to^eifd his son to the «^icerc^ to learn his will. 
He further' ordered the Jam to dismiss, to their. own (jpuntries all 
refugees from other parts of GuJaMt. J^m being unable to cope 

with. Azam Kh^n, acceded* to. these terms'; and Azam !l^^n, receiving 
the arrears of tribute, returned to Ahmeddbad. As^Azani KMn-'s ' 
stern and somewhat rough rule made him unpopular, Sayad Jdhil 
Bukhdri whose estates were being deserted from fear of him brougjit 
the matter to the emperor^s no-Kce. ^ ^ ' 

In consequence in A.n. 1^42 the emperor recalled Azam JEhan and 
appointed in his place Mirza Isa Tarkh&n, then governor of Sorath, 
twenty-fourth viceroy of Gujardt.. And as* it was feared that in anger 
^ at being re-called Azam Kh^* might "^opprest some of those *who had 
eofnplained against him, ^this . order was written by the emperor with 
his own hand. Thanks to Azam Khdh'^s 'firm rule, the new viceroy 

• found the province, in good order, and Was able*to dfevote liis attention to 
iinaiicial reforms, among them the introduction of the sliare, lh(XgvafM^ 

• system of. levying land revenue in kind. When Mirza I^'sa Tarkhan 

• was saised to be vicerQy of Gujardt; he appointed liis son Inaya#- 

ullah’'to*be governor of Junagadh, and. Muiz-zul-Mulk*to fill the post 
of miixisttr. During the vieero;^Ity«of Mmza Isa Sayad Jaldl Bukhdri 
a descendant of Saint Shahi- Alam was appointed to the high post %i. 
Sadr-us-Sudiir or chief law officer for the whole of India. This w^s a 
time of prosperity especially in Surat^ whose port dues which were 
settled on the Pddshdb Begam had risen fropi twcf and a' half io five 
lakhs. Mirza Isa Tarkhdn^s term of* power was bnef. In A.n. 1644 
.th% emperor appointed prince Muhammad Aurangz|b to' the charge of 
Gujardt; .Muiz-zul-Mulk being ordered *by the emperor to continue to 
act as his minister. An event of interest in the next year (A.n, 1645) 
is the capture of seventy-three elephants in the forests of Dohad and 
Champdner.2 • ■ ■ * ♦: * , • 

'' '' - ''' '' 'V " • ■* 

^ The aiitlior of the MirUt-i-Alimedi says that in his time, A<‘i5. - 3762, these' 

!NavAnagar konsr were current . even in Ahmed'ibdd, two Isoris and two-thirds "being 
to one" im|)erial rupee. They were also called jdmis. The Mirat*i-Ahmedi (Persian 
Test, 225) calls them maMniidis. Theiagend on the reverse was the name* of the Gtijard,t 
fc’ult^in Muzaffar and on the obverse in Gujarati the name of ^e JAm, Usually two 
malimiidis and sometimes three went to the imperial rupee. The • author says that in 
Ahmedabdd up to his day {a.c. 1766) the account for clarified buttei» was made 
in mcdmiidu. When the order 'for melting the viahmdidis was passed a‘,mintw.as 
established at Junigadh but was afterwards closed to suit the merchant® from Diu and 
othei;jpai;^s who transmitted their specie to AhmedAbM. 

* The traveller Manlelslo; who was in.AhmedabM in 163§, says : No prince in Europe 
-has so fine a court- as the* governor of *Gttjar6.t. Of none are the public .appearances 
, so magnifice.nt. He never goes out i^thout a great number of gentlemen and guards on 
foot and horse. Before him march many elephants witbhousings of brocade and velvet, , 
standards, drums, trumpets, and cymbals. In his palace he is seiwed like a king and 
suffers no one to appear before him*iinles 3 he* has .asked an. audience* ■ .(Travels, Erencii 
“ , B L74i6— 36 
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Prince Aurangzib’s rule in Gujarat was marked by- religious disputes/ 
111 16-44 a'^q^uarrel between Hindus and Miisalmans ended in the prince 
ordering a newly built (1638) temple o£ Chintaman near Saraspui% a 
suburb of Ahmedabdd, above a mile and a half east of* the city^ to be^ 
"desecrated” by, slaughtering a cow’iu ifc. I tie then turned tl^. building 
into a mosqie, but the eaigeror orderecT its restoration to the Hindus. 
In another case both of the contending I^arties • were Musalindns^ the 
orthodox believers^ided4)y -the military under.the princess orders^ho 
was enraged#at Sayad Kaju one of his followers -joining the heretics,, 
attacking and |laughtering tbe 'representatives of the Mahdawiyeh sect 
in Ahmeclabdd.< 'Sayad Edju^s spirit^ under the pame of Eaju Shahid 
or Eaju the maadyiq is still worshipped as a .disease-searing guardian ^ 
by the Pinjaras and Mansuris and* Dudhwalas of ■ Ahmed-abad/ In 
consequence of the part he had* taken in promoting these disturbances, 
prince Auiangzib was relieved ^nd Shalstah Khan appointgi twenty- 
sixth vieergy of ‘Gtijardt. In the followin^year Muiz-zul-Mulk, who 
had tiirthen acted as minister, was reeallea, and his, place supplied 
by Hafiz Muhammad Ndsir, ' At* the same timqdhe governorship of 
Surat .and Cambay was igiven to Ali .4kbar of Ispahan. This Ali 
Akbar was a Persian horse- n^rchant who brought to Agra seven hordes 
of pure Arabian breed, For* six of these Shib Jehdn pakl Es. 25,i)U0.' 
The seventh a*bay €0 pleased the emperor that he paid Es/15,000 . 
fof it, named it thg . Priceless .Euby, and considered it the gem 

* of the imperial stud. InA.B/1646 Ali Akbar was assassinated by a 
Biindu and Muiz-zul-Mnlk succeeded him as governor of Surat, and 
Cambay. As Siiaistah Khdn failed to control the Gujardt Koli^ in a.d. 
1048 prince Muhalhmad Dard* ,Sh^oh was chosen vicer#y, with 
Ghairat Khdn as his deputy and Hafiz * Muhammad Xa^ir as minister, 
while Shaistah Khan was sent to Malwa to relieve Shah Nawaz Khan. 
While Dara Sliikoh was viceroy an ambassador landed 'at Surat from 
the GO^rt of the Turkish Sultan Muhammad IV. (a.d. 1648 - 1687).“ In 
A.D. 1651, Mir Yahya was appointed minister in x>laee of Hafiz Muham- 
mad Nasir, and in a.d. 1652 prince Ddra was sent 'to Kanclahaiv On 

" ' ' ' '' ■ '■ - '■ . ' y" ' ■ ■ ■■ ^ 

Edition, lol.) Of the general system of government he says*: The viceroy is absolute. 
It is trtfe he sur^mons leading lords of the country to deliberate on judgments and 
important matters. But they are called to ascertain • their views not to adopt them. 
On the one hand the Id ng often changes* his governors that they may not grow over- 
powerful. On tfie other hand the govjernors knowing they may be j'ecalled at any time 
■ take immense sums from the riehgmerehants especially from the merchants of Alimed- 
dbdd against whom!' -false charges are brought with the .view of forcing them to pay. 
As tfie governor is both civil and criminal judge if the merchants did not temper his 
greed they would be ruined beyond remedy, (Ditto, 150.) The frequent .changes of 
viceroys in Gujardt is explfiined by Terry, 1.615-3^ -(Voyage to East Indies, 364) : To 
prevent them from becoming popular the king usually removes his viceroys after oiie 
year sending them to a nm government remote from the old one, Terry adds a curious 
note : Whai the king sends any one to a place of government they never- cut their hair 
till they return into his presence as if they desired not to appear beautiful except in the 
lung's sight. As soon as he see^hem thefidug bids them ent' their hair (Ditto, 365), 
It does not seem to have been eheating to keep up few^er horse than the number n»ned, 
Terry (Voyage to -East Indies, 391) says : He who hath the pay of five or six thousand 
must always have one thousand or more in readiness according to the king's need of 
them, and so in proportion all the* rest. ‘ - 

f ^ Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, II, ,46 ^47, Pinjdrds are cotton teasers; Mansuns 
sure Pinjdrds who worship Mansur a tenth century (|rd century Sijrah) saint, 

■ ^ Mh^&t-uAhmedi Fersto Text^' W* . 
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' • tSfe transfer of tlie prince Shaislali Khan became viceroy for the second 
tim% with Mir Yahyd as minister. ancrSiiltan Yar governor of Barock 
with the title of Himnlat Kh’in. itirza Isa Tarkhan vlis summoned 
to court, from his charge of Sorath and his son jMuhammad* Salih was 
appointed ' his ■ successor. In. A.ni 1658 aiU ill-advised ^iperial order 
reducing , the pay of "the troopers, as w^Las, of *the bet-tei* class or 
horsemen who brought with them a certain number of followers, -created 
much discontent. ‘iJiiring this 5 'ear several ehange|^o£ governors were 
^ made. Muhammac]. N^sir was sent tol^urat, Himmat Khan to Bholka, 
the governor of Dholka tb Baroda, Kutkud-dm to Juna^adb, Sayad 
.Sheiklian son-in-law of Sayad Diler Khan to Tliarad tinkler Patan, and 
Jagmal, the holder 'of Sanand, to Dholka. In the same year Shaistah 
Khan' made an expeditioii 'against the TStmnvalia Kolis, who, since 
A 2 iam*Kiia,n''’s time (a.d. had been ravaging Viram gam, Dholka, 

and Kadi, and raiding eveit as far as the villages round Ahmedabad. 

In spite of Shaistah Kkink success in restoring .order the emj^eror in ' 
A.B. I65i appointed in his place prince Muhammad Murad Bakhsh 
twenty-ninth viceroy of Gujarat. " Bianat Khan, and immediately after 
f' him Belimat Khan, jvas appointed minister * in place of Mir Yahy^. 

Mujahid Khaii' -Jhalori relieved Mir Shams-iid-dm as .’^nvernor pf 
^ Pataif and Godhra was entrusted to- Sayad Hasan, son of Sayad ^Diler 
Khan, and its revenues assigned to him. When piniiee Murad Bakhsh 
reached Jhabua ^ .on bis way to Ahmedabad, the chief presented him 
with £1500 (Its. 15,000)' as tribute ; and when he reached Ahmedabad, 
Kanji, the notoridlis leader of- the Chunv^lia Kolis, surrendered through 
Sayad Sheikhanf and promised to remaiji quiet and. pay a yearly^ tribute 
■of £1000 (lis. 10,000). Diidost, son of Sarfaraz Khan, was appointed 
■ to the charge of the post of. Bijapur under Patan;^ while Sayad 
Sheiklian was made governor Sadra -^nd Piplod, and . Sayad Ali 
paymaster, wifli the title of Rp^dawi Khdn. Many other changes were 
made at the same time,’ the pfince receiving a ‘grant of tHe district of 
Junagadh. ■ One Pirji, a Bohora; said to have be^n one of the richest 
. merchants pf Surat, is noted as sending the emperor four Arab horses 
and prince Murad as x:)resenting t]^e emperor with eighteen of the famous 
Gujarat bullocks. JDuring the vieeroyalty of Ddra ShikoH , sums of 
Ek. 1,00,000 to Es. 2-, 00,000 *used to spent on articles in demand 
in Arabia. ‘ The articles were sent nnder some trnslxvorthy officer and 
the proceeds applied to charitable purposes in the sacred cities. 

At the end of a.d. ]657, on the receipt of news that Sh^h Joh^ 

* w'as dangerously ill pynce MurdJBakhsh proclaimed himseif emperor by 
the title of Murawwaj-ud-dm ’and ordered the reading pf the Friday 
sermon and'the striking of coin in his own name." His next" step was* 
to put to death the minister Ali Naki,»and direct his- men to seize the 
fort of Surat them held by his sister ilie Begam Sahibah and to take 
possession of theqWoperty of thf Begam.' He- imprisoned Abdul-Latif, 
son. of Tskm Khdn,- an ol(f^ servant of the^ empire. Ddra. Shikoh 
representing Murad^s conduct to the emperor obtained* an 'oi^eT to 


* ^ Jh^biia, now under the Bhopdwar Agency, 
; ® Mirat-i- Alimedi Persian l^ext, 349, 
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transfer him to the governorship of the Berars. Murdd Bahlisli borro^^ * 
ing £55^000 (5J of rupees) from the 'sons of Santidas Jauharb 
£4000 (Rs, 40^000) from Eavid^s partnet of Sdntidas, and £8800 
(Es. SSjOfrO) from Sanmal and others^ raised* an army and arranged to ‘ 
nieet his bro%er prince Aurangzib; and with him march against the 
Mahdraja Jasvatsifjgli of. Jodhpur £?nd Kasant Kh^iij whom bhdli 
, Jehdn had appointed Viceroys of Mdlwa and Gujarat^ ancl had' ordered . 
to meet at 'Ujjain and march against the princes. Murad Rakhsh and 
Aurangzib, uniting their forces etrly in A.n. 1658^ fought an obstinate 
battle with fasvantsiixgb, in which -tbey w^'e victbriou-s, and -entered 
Ujjaih in triumph. From Ujjain ]3rince Murdd Bakhsli wrote Muata- 
mid Khdn his eum¥?h an order allotting to Manikchand £1 5,00*0 
(Rs. 1,50^000) ■ from. the revehues of Surat^ £10,000 (Rs. l,O(b0OC^ 
from Cambay, £10,000 (Es. 1,00,00) fron\Pitlad,*£7500 (Es. 75,000) ^ 
from Dholka, £5000 (Rs. 50,000) from Broach, £4500 (Es. 45,000) ' 
from Yiramgdm, and £3000 (Rs. 30,ti00) from the salt works, in all 
£55,000 (oi- lakhs of rupees), IVirtlier sums of £1000' (Rs; 40,000) 

^ are mentioned as due to Ravidds partner of Santidas, and £8801) 
(Rs. 88,0.00) to Sanmal ar^ others. From Ujjain the princes advanced wj 
op. Agra* At Bholphr.they fought a-still naore obstinate battTe with the 
irhpef ial forces commanded by prince Ddra Shikoh and after % long 
and doubtful contest were . victorious. Prince Ddra Shikoh fled to • * 
Dehli, and the princes advanced* and took possession of Agra. After 
• confining. his father, Aurangzib marched for Mathura, fnd' having' no 
further use of .Mnrdd, he there seized and impriionecl him. From 
Mathuja, Aurangzib went to Dehli from which Tiard' Shilioh had 
meanwhile retired to Ldhor. * ’ ' * • 
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In A.D. 1658,. while ‘his -father was still alive, Aurangzib assumed 
the imperial titles and ascended the throne. In A.n. 1659 he appointed 
Shah. Nawaz Kh.tn Safdvi thirty-first viceroy of (Jujard'f, with Rahmafc 
Khan as minister. On this occasion Sdntidas received a decree 
dir(5ctmg that the provincial oflicials should settle his accounts and 
Kutb-ud-din Kheshgi was appointed to Borath, Shdh Nawfz Khdn 
was the father-imlaw of both Aurang^gib and Murad Bakhsh. Shortly 
after his appointment, while Murad V- ^-ivife was paying -a visit to 
h#r ‘father, prince Dard Shikoh leaving Kachh, \vhere he had heen 
Jiospitably received by ^ the Bdv, made a sudden descent o.n Gujarat. 
The vieeroy, won, over by the entreaties of his daugliter who saw 
in the sulcess of Dara a hope of release for her husband, • joined the 
prince who^entered Ahmed^ktd. After raisiijg funds from Surat , 
and •Aliihedabad he collected • an army of 22,000* horse' and 
appointing Sayad Ahmed deputy viceroy, marched ±0 wards'* A jmir,* once ' 
more to try his chance of empire. He w|,s defeated an.d fled to 
Ahmedabad, where ■ Sardar K14n, who had confixed Sayad Ahmed, 
closed the gates of the. city in his face.* The unhap^. prince’ retired to 
Kachli,3nt finding no 'support fled to fiUndh, . whei^e he .was •treacher- 
ously* seized and hanSed to his brother by the. chief of Jun. The 
emperor Aurangzib, forgiving Jasvantsingh his opposition at Ujjain, * 
conferred on him ’the goveimment of Gujarat, and in i^he- place of 
Rahmat Kh^n appointed Makraxnat Khan to act as minister. Sardar 
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• Wh&n was tlianked for liis loyal conduct and madp governor of Broa&b. 
Praise. was also given to' Sher and Abid of the. Babi family. Presents 
were bestowed on Krrtb.-ud-dfn, governor of Sorath, and^ shoidly after, 
for-ius refusal to help pripce* Dard, Tamdchi chief of Kaehh 


was 


rewk-ded,' -these ineaspres removed all signs •* of disaffection at the. 
accession of Aurangzib. A feeree was issued directing Bahmat KJh,an 
the minister to forbid tl\e cultivation of the bfiangi’piant. Mohfasibs 
or censors were appointed do prevent the drinking- of wine or the use of 

' ■ * '' ^ formal installation of 

ordered to read 


intoxicating drugs and preparations. On the i 
Aurahs-zib in A.p. 1658^59 the AWedabad Kazi 


was 


Ailrahgzib - ^ 

the sermon in his name. ' TJie^ICazi objeeted^hat Sh^h Jebfc was' alive. 
Sheikh Abdul Wahhab, a.Sunpi Bohora-of'Pattan^^ whom on account of 
his learning and intelligence Aurangzfb.hadT niadf Kazi of his camp, 
contended that the weakness and age of Skdh Jehdnmaffe a successor 
necessarj.* The Bohora prevailed and the sermon was readJn Aurang- 
/zib'^s name. * ' * * ** , 

. In .&.B..1662 Jasvantsingh received orders to marclt to the Dakhan 
and join prince Mnazzam against* Shivaji the Mardtha deader ; and 
Kutb-ud-dm; governor of Sorath^ waa directed to act for him in his 
absence. In this year* Malidhat Khan was appointed ^irty-third 
viceroy of Gujarat^ and Sard^r-J^ihan^ the governor of Broach, was 
sent to l4ar to suppress disturbances. *About a.J). 1664 Ranmalji’' or 
Satarsalalamot Kavanagar died, leaving, by a Balithod mo tiler a child^ 
nanled Lakha whom the late’ cbieFs. brattter Raisinghji with the aid 
■; of the Rav p£ Kaehh and other Jadejas, set aside and himself mounted 
the throne. Malik Isa., a servant of thefami|jr^ took Lakha ta Ahniedabad 
and invoked the aid of the viceroy. . Kiitb-nb;(lm marching on Nav^- 
nagar, defeated and slew Raisingh, took^possession of Nav^nagar, and • 
annexed the territory, changing 4he name' of t|i'e city into Isfendnagar. 
Raisingh-^s son, Tamaclii, then an intant^ escaped and was sheltered in 
Kaehh. In the same year (a.d. 1664) ‘^a Baluch personating Ddra * 
. Sliikoh, wms joined -"by* many Kolis, and disturbed, the peace 'of* the 
Chunyi^I, now .a portion of, the Ahmeddb^d eolkctomte north of 
Viramgam. With the aid of Sherkhto Babi, Wahabat Kh^n quelled* 
these disturbances, ^ and established two 'new military posts, one at 
iGajna under Cambay and one at Reljs^r uiider Petlad; 

‘ In this year an imperial deei^EG was received requiring the dis- 
continuance of the following abuses : 'JPhe charging of. blaekmaii .Tby 
execiitive subordinates j A tax on private individuals on their cutting 
their own trees ; Forced purchases* by state servants ; The levy by local 
officers of a tax'on persons starting certain crafts-; The levy of a taxon 
laden carts and on cattle £or*sale The closing of ghidu shops on the 
Jain Fa cMsa^i and at the monthly elevenths or EMdasi^ Forced 
labour ; The «ex cl iisiye purchase of. hew*grain by revenue officers ; The 
exclusive sale by officers of the vegetables and -otiier produce of th^ir 
gardens ; A^tax on. the; daughtefing’ of eabtle in addition to that on 
their sale;- Payments to the Aiimednagar Kolis to prevent Alusalnidns* 
praying in the Ahmednagar mosque ; The re-opening of certain Hindu 
'temples; The aggressive * conduct and obscendfcy praelisej during the® 
'Holi and Divffii holidays ; The sale by tKMus of toy horses and eleph|fit's 
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dming* Miisalmaii holiduys ; The exclusive sale of rice bj certain 
rich Bonks ; The exclusive' purchase by imperial officers of roses for 
the manufacture of rosewater ; The mixed gatherings of mei and 
women at.Musalman shrines ; The setting »up of ne;:rjs. or holy Injnds 
%nd file sitting of harlots on roadsides oj|i.n nmrkets ; The charging by 
reybnue oilieers of- scarcity rates; Ihe special fax in Parantij, Mcdasa_, 
Yadnagar^ Bisnaptr, and Hdrsol on Musaknan" owners of mango 
treetylki'e levy of diity both at Surat and ^Ahmedabad from- English 
aiid Dutch merchants.-^*" ' * ' * 

la the same year (a.b, Shivaji made a rapid descent on Surat^ 

then undefended by walls/ and,’ by prundering the city^ created great 
alarm over the wholg province. *The vilseroy Mahlbat Khdn marched 
to Surat “wiy,i the* following chiefs and officers Jagmdl, proprietor 
of Sanand ; the, governor of^^Dhoika; Shadimal, chief of Idar ; ‘Sayad 
Hasan Khan, governor of Idar; Muhammad A bid with. 1’ 00 superior 
■ landholders of the- district of Kadi ; tlie didja of Dungarpui* ; 

. Sabalsingh Rdja of Wadhwan and pther chiefs of Jhdiavadh ; Lai 
Ealian chiebof Mandva in the Gaik wdrk domhhons near Atarsumba ; 
the chief of Elol .under .Ahmednagar. in th'g Mahi Kantha Agency ; 
Prathiraj #of Haldarvas;. and the*’ chief of Belpar. Before the' 
viceroy army afrived at Surali^Siuvaji had carried off his plunder 
•to his head-quarters* at EdygM? After remaining three months at 
«Surat levydiig tribute frona the superior landholders, 'the \iceroy 
returned , to Alimedabdd, afSd.' Indyat Khan^ the. revenue collector 
of Surat, built a wall round the town for its protection. About 
this time K'mtb- lid -dm Kliafe, governor of Sprath, was sent with an 
army to aid the Alahdraja dasvantsingh in the Dak han and Sardar- 
Ivhaii was. appointed in his place. In a,d. 1666 the Marathas again 
attacked and plundered Siirat, .and 'in tlie^ same year the deposed 
• emperor Shah Jeh^n died. Aiirangzib attempted to induce the English* 
to supply him' T^ith European artillerymen and engineers. The request 
was* evaded. In4his year the viceroy, AJahabat Khan, in place of the 
old .iron * coiife, intrpdueed a copper coinage into Gujarat.* Sardar 
Khan, the governor, of Junagadh,' was put ip ejiarge of Isldm.nagar 
(Navanagar) and oOO additional horsemen were, placed under, him. 
Sj)ecial cheeks by branding andfinspection were introduced* to prevent 
nobles and others keeping less than their proper contingent of horse. 

' Ip the same year. the eultivalp.r who paid the rent was acknowledged 
to be the* owner, of the land and a system of strengtlieners or 
takmol after due security was* introduced. 

In A.D, 1668, Bahd.d'pr Khan Khan Jehan, who had formerly been 
viceroy "of AlIahaMd, -^^as appointed viceroy of Gujarat, with Haji 
Sliaii Khdn, and . afterwards Khwdjah, Muliammad Hdslimi, as his 
. mmisters. Khdn Jehdn joined his government in a.d. *d669,* and in 
a!d. 1670 Shiva ji again plundered Surat, In a.d. 1670 Shivdji made 


4 MirJlt-i-A'lVinQdL Persian Text, 274, 279. * . , ‘ 

« ■ ^ Edygad (nq^th latitude '18* 34' / east longitude 78° 3*0'}', tlie name gu’-en in a.d. 1662 
to*Bairi,^ Kill fortress in tKe sul>division of tlie*Koldl)a collectorate,, SHvaja 

‘ too\ the place and mad^ it Ms capital in A.D, 1662, Y ' 


Gazetteer.] • • 
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an attefnpt cm Janjira/ the residence and stronghold -‘df the .Sidi or- 
Abyssinian 'admirals of Bijapur. Sidi Yakut the commander of 
Janjira applied £pr aid to the governor of Surah . On his ofiering to 
become a. vassal of the emperor and place his fleet at .the emperor's' 
disposal-* Sidi Yakut received the* title of' Yakut Khan, and a yearly 
subsidy of £15,000 (Rs.' 1^50,000)“ payable from the port of Surat. 
About the same time Sayad Diler Khan, who had accompanied . 
Mahaivija Jasvantsingli to^tbe Dakhan> #^as recalled by .the ‘viceroy 
’^Khnn Jehaii and uppoii%ted governor of Sorath in‘ place of Bardar 
Kbui, who was sent to Idar. Sayad Haidar^ in charge of the military 
post o£ Haidarahad, about twenty-four miles south of» Ahmedabacl, , 
reported that. he. had- put down the rebellion but recommended that a 
small fort shoukl be built. ’In a.I). 1670 the emperor summoned Diler' 
Khan to discuss Dakban affairs, and* seht him to the seat of war, 
replacing him in th% govei:nment of Sorath by Sarclar Khan. 

In A.D. 1671, Bahadur Khdn KhSn Jehan vvas sent as viceroy to 
the Dakhan. He was relieved by the Maharaja Jasvantsiifgh^lfc^ho, as 
viceroy, received an assignment of the districts of Dhancihuka and 
Pitlad. In A. n. 1673 through the . intereessidh of the vieefoy, Jain 
Tamachi, the son of Raisingh, on condition of serving the viceroy and 
of keeping Wder was restored to Navdnagar, and twenty-five villd^es * 
were granted to certain dependent Jadeja Rajputs.. So long as the 
emperor Aurangzib lived the city of Navanagar (Isldmnagar) remained 
in the hands of a Musalman noble, the Jdm residing at KhamlJialia, a 
town about thirty miles south-west of the head-cjuarters of the . state. 
In A.D. 1707, on Aurangzib's death, the Jdm was allowgd.to return to 
Havana gar where he buiit a strong fort. Similarly so long as Aurangzib 
lived, the Jdm, forbore to work- the pearl fisheries in the Gulf of 
fi'Kaciih, but afterwards again made use? of this source of revenue. Early 
in 1674 an order issued forroiddiiig the levy from Musalmans of 
raJidcIdfi or transit dues, of taxes oh fish* vegetables grass firewood and 
other forest j>roduee, on Muhammadan artisans* apd many other miscel- 
laneous ^ dues. The officer in .charge- of Morvi, wdiieh»was then an 
imperial distrietT^ w^as ordered strive to increase its population and ■ 
revenue, and the chief ot Porbaiidar, also an im|)erial district, on 
condition of service .and of protecting the pott was allowed a fourth 
sliare of its revenue. Much discontent was* caused by enforcing an 
imperial order confiscating all wasifah land, that is all land held on ' 
religious tenure by Hindus. * * . 

About the close of the year a.b. 1674, Maharaja Jasvantsinghji was 
relieved and sent to* Kabulj^ and Muhammad Amin Klian Umdat-ul- 
Mulk, who had just been defeated at K^bul, was appointed^ thirty-sixth 
viceroy of Gujarat, receiving an assignment of* the districts of Pa’tan 
and Viramgam. Ardong ^le rajlitary posts mentioned in the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi is that of SMm or Shahdarah the present head-quarters, of the ■ 
Maiii Kantha Agency, also called lelamabdA,^ .which was under the* 

^ Janjira (nortli latitude 17° 59' to IS® 32') that is Jazirah the Island, on the western 
coast, about forty -four miles south of Bombay, * ^ ’ 

2 Another post of IsUihdh@:cl was at Funddra in the parganah of Azamdhdd on 
the Wdtrak about twenty-one miles east-south-east of Ahmeddhdd. AzamdTbdd was- built 
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^command of Sayad Kamdl, 3on of Sayad Xajnil. The «Bihi*family 
were bow rising, into imporfcaBce. Mahammad Mnzaffar^ .son of Sher 
Khan Babi^ was goyernbr^f Kadi^ ^nd Mnjxam'mad Mnbariz'. another 
Bon of Sher Babi, was in charge o£ one of the posts under Kadi. 
Kamal Khdn Jhalori, who had been, .removed from the government of 
Palanpur and replaced by Muhammad- Fateli/.was now restored to his 
former post, ^bout the 'same time, at the representation of Mulla 
Hasan Gujarati, twenty-oh^ villages were«^taken from.Bij^ur and 
^^Kadi ^.nd .Patan and formed into the' Beparatj division of Vi^alnagar. " 
‘"“In A.B. 1676, the fort of Jnjiagadh was put into repair, and Shedch 
Isiz^m-Tid-din Ahmed, minister of Gujarat, was sent to Malwa, and 
was succeeded by Muham%ad Sharif* The.KankreJ Kolis w’^ere again 
rebellious, and Muhammad Amm Khaii Umdat-ul-Mulk went against* 
them and remained four months in their country, ^.subduing them and 
enforcingsitribute.- In the end of a.d. 1678, the viceroy paid his respects 
to the eniperor at Ajmi*, *The emperor forbade the fining-o£ Musaknan 
•oiEeial^s eentrary to the Muhmnmadan law*and directed that if guilty 
of any^aulfc theys^should be imprisoned-*oi' degraded from - office, but 
not fined# An order was also" given to change the name of the new 
Visalnaga^r district to* Rasdltiagar. * 

At thiktime (a.d. 1679) the emperor was doing his utmost to criisli 
both the Rdna’df Udepur and the ••Rathocls of Mdrwar, While the 
emperor waa at 'Qlnf<^^’; ‘-Bhimsing 'the Bunaks, youngest son raided 
into Gujardt plundering Vadnagar Visalnagar and other towns and 
villages. The chief -Of Idar, thinking the opportunity’ favourable for 
regaining, his independence, expelled the Miihammadan garrison froni 
* Idar and established himself in his capital. Muhammad- Amiu Kh^n 
sent Muhammad Bahlol Khdn Shirwani who with 'the help of the, 
Kasbatis of Parantij re-took" Idar, and the. chief pursued by Bahlol j 
K han fled to the hills, • where .he died in a cave from Yvant of his usual 
dose of opium to which he was niuch addicted*. Flis body was found 
■'by a wo.odcutter who brought the head to Bahlol Khdn. The head was 
recognized by* the ehiet^s widow, who from that day. put on motirning. 
Muliammad Bahlol Kh4^ .was much j^raised, anji wa^appointecl to the 
charge of Idar,- and .at -the same time the minister Muhammad Sharif 
was succeeded by AbddJ^ Latif:^ * - . . . 

To this time* belongs an imperial decree imposing -the jazyali or . 
head ‘tax on all subjects not professing the Muhammadan -faith, 
and another "regulating the levy from Musalmans of the zahat or poor 
rate.^ In 1681 a severe famine led to riots in Ahniedabad. As the . 


by Azam Khuu during bis -^'ceroyalty (a.t>. 1635-1642) and at bis request by permission 
of the emperor Shdb Jeb^tn was erected into Q, pai'ganah, * .For tbe pay of tbe garrison 
twelve villages were'attacijed from tbe. neigbbouring^ar^aw&7is of Babyal and Kapad- 
vanj. ■ ■ ■ * • . . 

^ Tbe Mirat-i-Abmedi (Persian Text, 31 1)," adds that BMjIoFs following of Easbdtis 
' was so poorly equipped that be bad ,to; mount many of them, for whom be could not find 
horses, on bullocks* The sense* of si^curity in the mind of tba Jdar chief ’bred by con- 
tempt at tbe sight of this motley crowd was tbe fibief cause of, BabloFs success* 

^ The zahdt or purification is tbe tax required by law to be given annually to tbe 
poor. It is levied on cambls, oxen, -buffaloes^ sheep, goats, horses, asses, mules, and . 
gold or silver whether in money dr ornaments or vessels, • The tax is not levied On any 
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viceroy Muhammad Amm was returning in state from the Id prayers 
Abu Bakr an Ahmedabad Sheikh instigated the people to throw stones 
and dust. The viceroy’s bodyguard attacked the mob, but owing to 
the viceroy^s forbearance no serious results followed. On hearing* of tlie 
riot the emperor ordered the city to be put under martial law. The 
more politic viceroy contented himself by inviting Sheikh Abu Bakr 
and others to a banquet. After dinner be gave a piece of a poisoned 
watermelon to Abu Bakr, who died and the riot with him. In 
1683 Muhammad Amm the viceroy died, Aceording to the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi, Muhammad Amin was one of the best of Gujard-t governors. 
The emperor Aurangzib used to say ' No viceroy of mine keeps order 
like Amm Kli^n/ 

Amm Khan was succeeded by Mukhtdr Khdn as thirty- seventh 
viceroy, Abdul Latif continuing to hold the office of minister. Fresh 
orders were passed forbidding import dues, on merchandise, fruit, grass, 
firewood, and similar produce entering Ahmedabad. In 1682 a decree 
• was received ordering pauper prisoners to be provided vritb rations 
_and dress at the cost of the state. In 16S3 the . Sabarmati rose^ so 
-^diigh that the water reached as far as the Tin DarwdzaJi or Triple 
Gateway in the west of Ahmedabad city. In consequence of 
disturbances in Sorath the viceroy called on the minister to advance 
funds for an expedition. . The minister refused to make advances 
without special orders from the emperor. On a reference to court the 
minister was directed to make advances in emergent cases. In a.d. 
1684, at the request of the inhabitants of -that city Abdur Rahman 
Krori, the governor of Deva P^tan, was removed and in his place 
Muhammad Sayad chose Sardar -Kh^n as governor of Sorath. In the 
following year on the death of Sarddr Khdn at Thatha in Sindh, where 
Ae had gone as viceroy, he was, in the first instance, succeeded in the 
government of Sorath by Sayad Muhammad Khan. Not long after 
Sorath was assigned as a personal estate to the emperor^s second son 
prince Muhammad Azam Shah Bahadur and during the princess 
absence Shdhwardi Khan was sent to manage its affairs. InA.n. 1684 
a famine in Gujardt raised the price of grain in Ahmeddbad to such 
a degree- that Sheikh Muby-nd-dm, the son of the Kazi and regulator 
of prices^ was mobbed. * 

On the death of the viceroy in 1684 prince Muhammad Azam 
Sh^h was nominated to succeed him with Kartalab Khan, governor of 
Sorath, as his deputy. Before* the prince took charge Kartalab Kban 
>was raised to the post of viceroy, and Muhammad Tahir appointed 
minister. In addition to his command as viceroy of Gujarat, Kdrtalab 
Khan was afterwards placed in charge of J odhpur. In this rearrange- 
ment besides his previous personal estate, the district of Petlad was 
assigned to prince Muhammad A'zam Shah, and Slier Afghan Khdn, 
son of Shdhwardi Khan, was appointed governor of ■ Sorath. In A.n* 


one Tvrlio owns less than a minimum of five camels, thirty oxen, forty-five sheep, five 
horses, two hundred dirhems or twenty dlndrs. The proportion to income is generally 
one-fortieth j the amount may be paid either in. hind or in money. Compare Stanley 
Lane Poole’s Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 14, 

B 1746-37 * ‘ 
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1687, Slier Afghan Khdn was relieved by Balilol Shirwani, but in 
the following year was restored to his command. In a.d. 1689, 
on the news of the death of its governor Indyat Khiin, Kartalab 
Khan started to settle the affairs of Jodhpniv As soon as he left 
AhmedabM, a rumcur spread that a new viceroy was coming', and 
the troops, with whom as well as with the people of Gujarat Kdrtalab 
was most popular, grew mutinous.. On hearing of this disturbance 
K^irtalab Khan at once returned to Alimedabad and quelled th^ 
.mutiny. His firmness so pleased the emperor that he gave him the 
,title of Shujaat Klian, and placed the governor ot* Jodhpur under his 
orders. Shujaat Khan now proceeded to Jodhpur, where Durgadj:is 
Rathod, who had incited prince Abkar to rebellion, and Ajitsingh, 
.the son of Maharaja Jasvantsingh, were causing disturbance. . Finding 
that a strong -resident governor was required to keep the insurgents 
in check, Shujaat Khdn appointed Kazim Beg Muhammad Amin, 
a brave and resolute soldier, to be his deputy and returned to ■ 
Ahmedabiid, During this viceroyalty the pay of the leader or 
‘ Jamaddr of a troop of fifty horse was fixed at .£10 (Rs. 100 ) ; of 
a do-aspak or two-horse trooper at £6 (Rs. 60) * and of an elc~aspah or® 
one-horse trooper at £3 (Rs. 80) a month.^ An imperial order .was 
also issued directing the levy on merchandise to be taken at the* place 
and time of sale instead of the time and place of purchase. As this 
change caused loss to the revenue the old system was again adopted. 
In A.i). 1690 the minister Amdnat Kh^n, with the title of Itimad 
Khdn, was made military governor of Surat, and. Sayad Muhsin was 
chosen minister in his place. To prevent the peons of great officials 
extorting fees and dues officials were forbidden to entertain peons 
without payment. 

In the following year (a.b, 1691) an attempt on the part of the*^ 
emperor to suppress a body of Miisalman sectarians led to a somewhat 
serious insurrection. Sayad Shdhji was the religious preceptor of the 
Matias of Khandesh and the Momnas of Gujarat, two classes of eonvert« 
ed Hindus closely allied to the Khojas of Kat.hiavada,all of them being 
followers of Sayad Imdm-ud-din an Ismailiah missionary who came to 
Gujarat during the reign of Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1459 - 1513). Hear- 
ing that his followers paid obeisance to their veiled spiritual guide by 
kissing his toe, the emperor Ordered the guide to be sent to court to be 
examined before tbe religious doctors. Afraid of the result of this 
examination, the Sayad committed suicide and was buried at Karamtah 
nine miles south of Ahmeddbdd, The loss of their leader so enraged^ 
his followers that, collecting from all sides, they marched against 
Broach,- seized the fort, and slew the governor. The insurgents held 
the fort of Broach against the governor of Baroda who was sent to 
punish them, and for a time successfully resisted the efforts of his suc- 
cessor Nazar Ali Kh^in. At last, at an unguarded spot, s^mie of the 
besiegers stole over the city wall and opening the gates admitted their 
companions. The Momnds were defeated and almost all slain as they 
sought death either by the sword or by drowning to merit their saint^s 
favour, in the next world. 

In a.I).M692 ‘Shujaat Khdn, during his tribute-gathering campaign 
in JhdMvdda and Sorath, stormed the fort of Th^n, the head-quarters 
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o£ the plundermig^ Kathis and after destroying the fort returned to 
Ahmedabad*. Shiijaat Khan was one of the ablest of Gujarat 
viceroys. He gave so much of his attention to the management of 
dodhpur, that he used to spend about six months of every year in 
Marwdr. He beautified Ahmedabad by building the college and 
mosque still known by his name near theL^l Gate. In a.b. 1642 two 
hundred cart-loads of marble were received from the ancient buildings 
^at Patan and the deputy governor Safdar Khan B^bi wrote that if a 
thousand cart-loads more were required they could be supplied from 
the same source. At this time the emperor ordered that Sheikh Akram- 
ud“dm^ the local tax-collector, should ‘ levy the head tax from the 
Hindus of Palanpur and Jhdlor. The viceroy deputed Muhammad 
Mujahid; son of Kamdl Kh4n Jhalori, governor of Palanpur. to help 
in collecting. As Durgadas Rathod was again stirring tumults and 
sedition in Marwar, the viceroy went to Jodhpur,, and by confirming 
their estates to the chief vassals and landholders and guaranteeing 
other public measures on condition of service, persuaded them to aban- 
don their alliance with Durgadas against whom he sent his deputy 
Kazim Beg, who expelled him from .Marwar. After' appointing 
Kunvar Muhkamsingh, governor of Mertha in Mfirwdr, Shujaat Khdn 
returned to Ahmedabad. In a.d. 1693, at the request of Sher Afghan 
Khan, governor of Sorath, the walls of the fort of Jagat were restoi'ed. 
In this year the viceroy went to Jhdlfivdda to exact tribute. On 
his return to Ahmeddhad Safdar Khan Bdbi^ governor of Pdtan, wrote 
to the viceroy, and at his request the forts of Kambhoi and Sdmprah 
, were repaired. The viceroy now went to Jodhpfir and from that 
returned to Ahmedabad. ^ A circumstance in connection* with a sum of 
Es. 7000 spent on the impairs of forts illustrates the close imperial 
supervision of provincial accounts. The item having come to imperial 
notice from the provincial disbursement sheets was disallowed as unfair 
and ordered to be refunded under the rule that such charges were to be 
met out 'of their incomes by the local governors and military deputy 
governors. Imperial ofiieers were also from time to time deputed to. 
collect from the books of the desdi\^ statements.of provincial disburse- 
ments and receipts for periods of ten years that they might render an 
independent check. In this year the emperor hearing that Ajitsinghr 
and Durgadas .were again contemplating rebellion ordered the viceroy 
to Jodhpur. Muhammad Mub^riz Bfibi was at the same time appoint- 
ed deputy governor of Vadnagar, and an order was issued that the- 
. ^ revenue of Pfitan should be paid.to ShajdS;t Khan instead of as formerly 
into the imperial treasury, in this year also Safdar Khan B^ihi, 
governor of Patan, was succeeded by Mubiriz Kh^n Babi. Not long 
-afterwards under imperial orders the viceroy directed. Muhammad 
Mubariz Babi to destroy the Vadnagar temple of Hateshwar-Mahadev 
the Ndgar Brdhmans’ special guardian. 

In A.D. 1696, Muhammad Bahlol Shirwfini, ‘governor of'Baroda, died, 
and his place was supplied by Muhammad Beg Khkn. During this 
year the viceroy again went to Jodhptir and remained there for some 
months. In a.b. 1697 Bulaki Beg the mace-bearer arrived from the 
imperial court to settle disputes connected with, the Navdnagar siicees- 
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sion, and to inquire into eompMnts male by the inliabitants of Sorath. 
In 1696 an imperial circular was addressed to all officers in charge of 
districts ordering them to show no respect or consideration for royalty 
in their efforts to capture or kill the rebel prince Akbar. About’ the 
same time Durgddas. Rathod, in whose charge were the son and 
daughter of prince Akbar, roade an application to Shujaat Khan^ pro- 
posing a truce, and saying that he wished personally to hand the 
children to their grandfather. Shujaat Khdn agreed and Durgadas re- 
stored Akbar^s children to the emperor. * Aurangzib finding -the children 
able to repeat the whole Kuradn was much ^ileased with Durgadas, and 
made peace with him, assigning him as a personal estate the lands of 
Mertlia in J odhpur, and afterwards adding to this the grant 'of Dlian- 
dhuka and other districts of Gujarat. In consequence of a failure of 
crops the price of grain rose so high that the government share of the 
produce was brought to Ahmedabad and sold in public to the poor 
and needy. About this time Muhammad Mub^riz JBabi was killed by 
a Koli who shot him with an arrow while he was sacking the village 
of Samprahd Safdar Kh^n Bdbi was appointed deputy governor of 
Patan in his stead. 

In the same year it was reported to the emperor that the money- 
changers and capitalists of Ahmedabdd in .making payments passed 
money short of weight to poor men and in receiving charged an 
exchange of two to three tankds the rupee. •The Siibah and minister 
were ordered to stop the currency of rupees more than two surkhs 
short.2 

In a.b.*1698, on the death of Itimdd Kh4n, his son Muhammad 
Muhsln was made minister, and he was ord&ed to hand the district 
of Mertha to Durgadas Rdthod. Among other changes Muhaminad 
Munim was raised to the command of the fort of Jodhpur and Khw^jjffi 
Abdul Hamid was "appointed minister. Owing to a second failure of 
rain 1693 was a year of much .scarcity in Mdrwdr and north Gujarat. 
The accounts of this year notice a petition addressed to the viceroy 
by a Sinor Brahmin, pmying that he might not be seized as a carrier 
or labourer.^ In connection with some revenue and ■ civil affairs, 
a difference of opinion arose between Shujaat Khdn and Safdar Khdn 
Bdbi, deputy governor of Pdtan, Safdar Khan resigned, and, until a 
successor was appointed, Muhammad Bahlol Shirwani was directed to 
administer the Patan district. In the same year the emperor bestowed 
the government of Sorath on Muhammad Beg Khan. In a.b. 1699 
Durgadas Rathod obtained from the emperor not only a pardon for 
Ajitsingh, son of "the late Maharaja Jasvantsingh, but procured him 


* This Sdmprah according to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, Persian Test, 11., 127, was a small 
police post or thdna in Parganah Bahyal. twenty miles north-east of AhmecUbdcl. It is 
now in the Gaekwdr^s territory. Bahyal was under P^tan, so in the text the place is 
desciibed as under P^tan. 

® The surhh or little black-dotted red see^ of the Ahrus precatorius is called ghfmgoJii 
in Hindi and cock^s-eye, chaslimi^^khurHs^ in Persian. As a weight the seed is known 
as a rati 96 going to the tola. It is used in weighing precious stones. Blochmann'’s 
Ain-i-Akhari, I. 16 note 1 and MirSt-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 366. 

■ Sinor in Baroda territory pn the righi bank of the Karbada about thirty miles 
jiouth of Baroda, 
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an assignment o£ lands in, as well as the official charge o£, the districts p£ 
Jhd^lor and Sachor in Marwar. Mujahid Khan Jhalori, who as represent- 
ing a family of landholders dating as far back as the Gnjardt Sultdns^ 
had held Jhalor and Sdchor, now received in their stead the lands in 
Palanpur and Disa which his descendants still hold. In this year also 
(a.d. 1699)’ Amanat Khan, governor of Snrat, died, and the Mardth^s 
making a raidjnto the province, Shnjdat Kh^n sent Nazar All Khan to 
^ drive them out. About this time an imperial order arrived, addressed 
to the provincial cUwdn directing him to purchase 1000 horses for the 
government at the average rate of £20 (Ks; 2U0). 

In A.D. 1700 on the death of Pirnz Khan Mewati, deputy governor 
of Jodhpur, the viceroy appointed in his place Muhammad Zahid from 
Viramgam. Raja Ajitsingh of Marwar was now ordered to repair to 
court, and as he delayed, a mohsal or speed fine was imposed upon him 
in agreement with Shnjaat Klnin^s diitctions. About this time an order 
came to Kamal Khdn Jhalori for the despatch to the emperor of some 
of the Palanpur cfdidhs or hunting leopards which are still in demand 
in other parts of India. In the same year the manager of Dhandhuka 
on behalf of Durgdd^s Rathod, asked the viceroy for aid against the 
K^this, who were plundering that district. The viceroy ordered 
Muhammad Beg, governor of Sorath, to march against them. At this 
time Shnjddt Khan despatched Nazar Ali Khdn with a large force to 
join the imperial camp which , was then at Panhala in Kolhapur, 
{Shujdat Kh^n, who had so long and ably filled the office of viceroy in 
a most critical time, died in a.d. 1703. In his place prince Muhammad 
Aazam ,Shah, who was then at Dlidr in M^lw% was appointed thirty- 
ninth viceroy of Gujarat, as well as goyernpr of Ajmir and Jodhpur ; . 
and until his arrival the minister Ehwdjdh* Abdul Hamid Khan was 
ordered to administer the jirovinee. Owing to the recall of the late 
governors troops from many of the posts disorders broke out in the 
Pdtan districts and the Kolis plundered the country and made the 
roads impassable. 

On his way from the Dakhan to ATimedd^bad, tire chief of Jhd^bua, 
a state now under the Bhop^war Agency^ paid his respects to the new 
viceroy and presented him with a tribute of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). 

. Among other arrangements the prince sent to Jodhpur Jdfar Knli, son 
of Kilzim Beg, as deputy governor, and appointed Durg^dds Rathod 
governor of Pdtan. Shortly after, on suspicion of his tampering with 
the Rathod Rajputs, an order came from the emperor to summon 
DnrgMas to the princess court at Ahmed^bdd, and there confine him 
or slay him.-^ Safdar KKin Bdbi, who, in displeasure with Shujaat 
Khan had retired to Mdlwa, returned and ofiered to slay or capture 
Durgadas, who was accordingly invited to the princess court at 
Ahmedabld. Durgadis* came and pitched his camp at the village 
of Bareja on ihe Sabarmati near Ahmed^bild. . On the day 
Durgddas was to present himself, the prir oe, on pretence of a hunt, 
had .ordered the attendance of a strong detachment of the army. 


^ Mirat-i-iLhmedi, Persian Text, 372. 
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Wlien all was ready and Safdar Kli'Sii Babi and liis sons appeared 
mailed and gauntleted the prince sent iov Durgadas. As this day 
was an eleventh , or agidr^s Dnrg^das had put off waiting on the 
prince until the fast was over. Growing suspicious of the number of 
messengers from the prince, he burned his tents and fled. Safdar 
Khan Babi was sent in pursuit. He was overtaking DurgikMs when 
DurgMiis^ grandson praying Ms grandfather to make good his escape^ 
stayed behind with a band of followers, charged the pursuers, and after 
a gallant combat, he and his Eaj puts were slain. The grandson of 
Durgadds was killed in a hand-to-hand fight with Salabat Khdn, the 
son of Safdar Khan Babi. Emerald rings are to this day ’^orn 
by youths of the Babi families of North Gujardt in memory of 
tiie emerald earrings which adorned the young Rdjput and were 
afterwards worn by Saldbat as trophies of this fight. Meanwhile 
Durgadas had reached Unjah-Uiiawa, forty miles east of Pdtan, and 
from Unjah made his way to Patan. From Patan, taking his family 
with him, he retired to Tharad, and from that to Mdrwdr, where 
he was afterwards joined by A-jitsingh of Mdrwtir, whom the emperor 
opposed on the ground of illegitimacy. The imperial troops followed 
and took possession of Patan, putting to death the head of the city 
police.' 

In his old age the emperor Aurangzib became- more and more strict in 
religious matters. In 1702 an imperial order forbad the making of 
almanacs as contrary to the Muhammadan law. Hindus were also 
forbidden to keep Muhammadan servants. 

About this time (a.d.J 700) news ai’rived that the Mardthas with a 
force of 10,000 horse were threatening Surat from the foot of the Kdsdra 
pass and the confines of SulMnpur and Nandurbar. The viceroy 
despatched a body of troops to guard Surat against their incursions. 
Disputes between the government and the Portuguese were also injuring 
the trade of the province. In A.n. 1701 the viceroy received an order 
from Court directing him to destroy the temple of Somnath Beyond 
possibility of repair. The despatch adds that a similar order had been 
issued at ‘the beginning of Aurangzib^s reign. In A.n. 1703, at the 
request of the merchants of Gujarat, with the view of inducing the 
Portuguese to let ships from Surat pass unmolested and release some 
Musalmdns'who had been imprisoned on their way back from Makkah, 
orders were issued that certain confiscated Portuguese merchandise 
should be restored to its owners. An imperial order was also received 
to encourage the art of brocade weaving in Ahmeddbdd, In a.d. 1704^ 
Safdar Kh^n Bdbi was raised to be governor of Bijdpur, about fifty 
miles north-east of A'hmed^bdd. Sarandaz Khan was at the same time 
appointed to Sorath instead ot Muhammad Beg Kh4n, who was placed 
in charge of the lands round Ahmedabad. As the Marathas once 
more threatened Surat, Mustafa Kuli, governor of Broach, was sent 
with 1000 horse to defend the city. 

' Certain passages in AurangziMs letters to' prince Aazam when (a.i>, 
1703-1705) viceroy of Gujardt, show how keen and shrewd an interest 
the aged emperor maintained in the government of his viceroys. ' In 
Letter 19 he writes to prinoe A&zam;, To take, the government of Sorath 
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from Fateh Jang Khan Babi and give it to your chamberlain^ s brother* 
is to break a sound glass vessel with your own hands. These 
Babis have been *time out of mind a respected race in Gujarat 
and are well versed in the arts of war. There is no sense in 
giving the management of Sorath to anyone but to a Babi, Sorath 
is a place which commanders of five thousand like Hasan Alikhdii 
and Safshikan Khdn have with difficulty administered. If your, 
officers follow the principles laid down by the late Shujaat Khan, 
it will be well. If they do not, the province of Gujardt is such that if 
order is broken in one or two places, it will not soon be restored. For 
the rest you are your own master, I say not, do this or do that; 
look that the end is good, and do that which is easiest. - In 
another passage (Letter 37 to the same prince i^azam) Aurangzib 
writes ; You who are a well intentidned man, why do yoii not retaliate 
on oppressors? Over Hajipur A^p.inpur and other posts where 
atrocities occur every day, and at Kapadvanj where the Kolis rob 
the highways up to the posts, you have made your chamberlain and 
artillery superintendent your commandant. He entrusted his powers 
to his carjion-eating and fraudulent relatives. Owing to his influence 
the oppressed cannot cqme to you . •, . You ought to give the 

command to one of the Gujaratis like Safdar Khan Babi or one of the 
sons of Bahlul Shirwdni who have earned reputations during the 
administration of the late Shujaat Khdn and who are popular with 
the people. Else I tell you plainly that on the Day of Justice 
we shall be caught for neglecting to punish the oppressions of onr 
servants. 

In A.D. 1705, as the climate of Gujarat did not agree with prince 
A^zam, Ibrahim Khan, viceroy of Kashmir, was appointed fortieth 
viceroy of Gujarat, and his son Zabardast Khdn, viceroy of 
Labor, was appointed to the government of Ajmir and Jodhpur. 
Prince Aazam at once went to Burhdnpur in Khdndesh, handing 
charge of Gujardt to the minister Abdul Hamid Khto until the new 
viceroy should arrive. Durgdd^s Edthod now asked for and received 
pardon. Abdul Hamid Khan was ordered to restore the lands formerly 
granted to Durgdd^s, and Durgadas was directed to act under AbdiiL 
Hamid^s orders. In A.D. 1705 the emperor learned that Khanji, a 
successor of Kutb the high priest of the Ismd,ilia Bohoras, had sent out 
twelve missionaries to win people to his faith, and that his followers had 
subscribed Hs. 1,14,000 to relieve those of their number who were 
imprisoned; The emperor ordered that the twelve missionaries should 
be secured and sent to him and appointed Sunni Mullds'to preach in 
their villages and bring the Bohoras'" children to the Sunni form of 
faith. 

About this time (a.d. 1705) the Mard^thds, who' had long been 
hovering on the south-east frontiers of the province, bursting into 
south Gujarat with an army 15,000 strong, under the leadership of 
Dhanaji Jadhav, defeated the local forces and laid the country waste. 
Abdill Hamid Khdn, who was then in charge of the province, 
ordered all governors of districts and officers in charge of posts 
to collect their men and advance to Surat. Between Nazar Ali 
Khdn and' Safdar Khan Babi, the* officers in command , of this 
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army, an unfortunate jealousy prevapecl. Not knowing wliere the 
Mardthds were to be found, they halted on the Narbada near the 
Baba Pidrah ford. Here they remained for a month and a half, the 
leaders contenting themselves with sending out spies to search for the- 
enemy. At last, hearing of the. approach- of the MarMias, they sent 
to head-quarters asking for artillery and other reinforcements. In 
reply, Abdul Hamid Khan, a man of hasty temper, upbraided them 
for their inactivity and for allowing so much, time to pass without 
making their way to Surat, . Orders were accordingly at once issued 
for an advance, and the army next halted at Ratanptir in Rajpipla. 
Here, apparently from the* jealousy of the commanders, the different 
chiefs pitched, their camps at some distance from each other. Finding 
the enemy^s forces thus scattered, the Marathas, Under the command 
of Dhanaji Jadhav, lost no time* in advancing against them. First 
attacking the camp of Safdar Khin B^hi, they defeated his troops, killed 
his son, and took prisoner the chief himself. Only a few of his men, 
with his nephew Muhammad Aazam, escaped to the camp of Nazar AH 
Khan,. Next, the Marathas attacked the army under Muhammad 
Purdil Khdn SEirw^ni ; and it also they defeated. Of the Musalmaii 
army those, who were not slain, drowned in the- Narbada, or Raptured, 
reached Broach in miserable plight, where they were relieved by Akbar 
Ali Khdn. Nazar Ali Khan burned his tents and surrendered to the 
Mardthds, by whom he was well treated. 

The Mardthas now heard that Ahddl Hamid Khdn was coming wdth 
an army to oppose them. Thinking he would not risk a battle, they 
went to the Bdba Piarali ford, and there crossed the Narbada. That 
very day Abdul Hamid Khan, with Muhammad Slier and Muhammad 
Salabat, sons of Safdar Khan Babi, and others came to the spot where 
the Marathas were encamped. All night long they w^ere harassed by 
the Mardthas, and next morning found the enemy ready for a general 
attack. The Muhammadans, weary with watching, dispirited from tlie 
defeats of Safdar Khdn, and inferior in number to their assailants, were 
repulsed and surrounded. The two sons of Safdar Khan Bahr, and 
two other nobles, seeing that the day was lost, cut them way through 
the enemy and escaped, Abdiil Hamid Khan, Nazar Ali Khan, and 
many others were taken prisoners. The Marathas plundered' the 
Muhammadan camp, declared their right to tribute, levied sums from 
the adjacent towns and villages and extorted heavy ransoms which in 
the case of Ahdiil Hamid Khan was fixed at as large a sum as £30,000 
(Rs. 3 Idkhs), The KoHs, seeing the disorganized state of Gujarat, 
began ravaging the country, and plundered Baroda for two days. At 
Ahmedab^d Muhammad Beg Kh?£n, who had been appointed governor 
of Sorath, was recalled to defend the capital. When the news of the 
defeat at Baba Piarah reached Dehli, the emperor despatched prince 
Muhammad Bidar Bakht with a large army to drive out the invaders. 
Before tfiis force reached Gujarat the Marathas had retired. 

Prince Muhammad Bidar Bakht arrived in a.d. 1705 as forty- 
first viceroy, and appointed Amanat Khan governor of the ports of 
Surat and Cambay. News was now received th’at Aji tsingli of Jodhpur 
and Verisalji of Rajpipla were about to rebel, and the prince took 
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measures to cheek their plans. About this time the emperor^ hearing 
that an attack had been made on the Muhammadan post at Dwd,rba^ 
ordered the temple to be levelled to the ground. It seems doubtful 
whether this order was carried out. Nazar Ali Khan^ who had formerly 
enjoyed a grant of Halvad in Jhdlavaday had been driven out by 
Chaiidrasingh/ chief of Vankdner; but, on condition of his expelling 
Chandrasingh^ these laiids were again granted to him. Kam^l Khan 
-ir.Jhalori, leaving under his son Firuz Khan at Palaiipur a body of men 
for the defence of his charge, advancM to Ahmedabad to guard the 
city from Maratlia attack. He petitioned that according to Gujardt 
custom his troops should receive rations so long as they were employed 
on imperial service. To this request the emperor agreed and issued 
orders to the provincial minister. Shortly after Durgadas Rathod 
took advantage of the general confusion to rejoin Ajitsingh, and an 
army was sent to Tharad against them.* Ajitsingh was at first forced 
to retire. Finally he succeeded in defeating Kunvar Muhkamsingh; and 
marching on Jodhpur recovered it from Jaafar Kuli, son ot Kdzim Beg. 
Durgadas meanwhile had taken shelter with the Kolis. At the head 
of a band of robbers, meeting Shah Kiili the son of Kazim Beg on his 
way to Join his appointment as deputy governor of* Patan, Durgddds 
attacked and killed him. And soon after at Chaniar in the Ghunval, 
laying in wait for Maisum Kiili, the governor of Vlramgam, he routed 
his escort, Ma&sum Kdli escaping with difficulty. On condition of 
being appointed governor of Patan Safdar Khan Babi now offered to 
kill or capture Durgadas, His offer was accepted, and as from this 
time Durgadas is no more heard of, it seems probable that Safdar 
Khan succeeded in killing him. As the disturbed state of the province 
seemed to require a change of government Ibrdhim Kh^n, who had been 
appointed viceroy in the* previous year, was ordered to Join his post; 
This order he reluctantly obeyed in a.d. 1706. 

SJECTIOJSr II.—FlfUj Tears of Disorder, 1707- 17 

With the death of the emperor Aurangzib, early in a.d. 1707, the 
period of strong government which had latterly from year to year 
been growing weaker came to an end. As soon as Aurangzib^s death 
was known, the Alarathas under B^laji Yishvanath burst into east 
Gujarat, marching by Jhilbua and Godhra, where they were in- 
effectually opposed by the governor MurM Baksh. From Godhra they 
went to and plundei'ed the to’tvn of Mahuda in Kaira, and proposed 
marching on A'hmelab^d by way of JSFadifid* The viceroy prepared 
to resist them, and, enlisting special troops, camped outside of the city 
near the Kankariya lake. Of the warlike population on the north 
bank of the Sabarmati opposite Ahmedab^d nearly eight thousand 
Musalm^n horfee and three thousand foot together with four thousand 
Rajpdts and Kolis in three days gathered at the Kankariya camp. 
The viceroy was also Joined by Abdul Hd,di Pandemal the viceroy ^s 
minister, Abdul Hamid Khan provincial minister, Muhammad Beg 
Khdn, Nazar Ali Khdn, Safdar Khdn Bdbi, and several other deputy 
governors with their retinues and artillery. Though strong in 
numbers the practised eye of the viceroy failed to find in the host that 
B 1746—3$ 
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firmness and unity of purpose whicli could alone ensure victory over 
the Mar^tha hordes. The Marathas did much mischief, plundering as 
far as Batva, only four-and-a-half miles from the viceroy’s camp. 
The author of the Miratd-Ahmedi, whose father was an actor in these 
scenes, describes the panic in the capital of Gujarat which since its 
capture by MiizafEar in A.n. 158*3 had been free from the horrors of war. 
Crowds of seared and terror-stricken men women and children laden 
with as much of their property as they could carry were pressing from j 
the suburbs into the city. In the city the streets were crowded with 
sq[uatters. The cries of parents bereft of children, added to the din 
and turmoil of the soldiery, was like the horror of the Day of 
Resurrection. The dejected faces of the soldiers beaten in the late 
engagements added to the general gloom. The viceroy, thoroughly 
alarmed, concluded a treaty with Bala ji, and on receiving a tribute of 
£21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000) the Marathas withdrew. Meanwhile, in the 
contest between the princes for the throne of Dehli, prince Muhammad 
Aazam Shah was defeated and slain, and prince Muhammad Muizzam 
Shah mounted the throne with the title of Bahadur Shah. Ibrdhini 
Khdn was confirmed in the post of viceroy of Gn jarat, but, fearing 
that the emperor might he displeased at his concession of tribute to the 
Marathas, he Avent to Dehli to explain his conduct, and there resigned 
ofixce. 

In A.n. 1708, in conseq[uenee of Ibrahim Khan’s resignation, 
Ghazi-ud-dm Kh^n Bahfidur Firiiz Jang was appointed forty-third 
viceroy of Gujarat. * The leaning of the new emperor toAvards 
Shiah tenets and his order to insert in the Friday sermon the Avords the 
lawful successor of the Prophet after the name of ^ Ali, the fourth Khalifah, 
besides giving general dissatisfaction, caused a small disturbance in 
Ahmeddbad. On the first Friday on which the sermon was read the 
Tur^ni or Turk soldiers publicly called on the preacher to desist on pain 
of death. The preacher disregarding their threats on the next Friday 
AA^as pulled do wn from the pulpit by theTdranis and brained with a mace. 
In the same year (a.d, 1708), hearing that the representative of Shahl' 
Alam had a copy of a Kuraan written by the Imdm Ali 'laki son of Miisa 
iiaza (A.c. 810-829), the emperor expressed a wish to obtain a sight of 
it, and the Auceroy sent it to him at Mandu in charge of Sayad 
Akil andSalabat Khan Babi. In a.I). 1709, Shariat Kluin, brother of 
Abdiil Hamid Khan, was appointed minister in place of his brother, 
who obtained the oflSce of chief Kazi. Much treasure was sent to the 
imperial camp by order of the emperor. Ajltsingh of Marwar now 
rebelled and recovered Jodhpur. As the emperor wished to Ausit 
Ajmlr the viceroy of Gujardt Avas directed to join him with his army. 
At this time the pay of a horseman is said to haA^e been £3 8s. 
(Rs. 84) and of a footman 8s, (Es. 4) a month. , During his 
administration Flrtiz Jang introduced the practice, Avhich his 
successors continued, of levying taxes on grain piece-goods and garden 
produce on his own account, the viceroy^s men by degrees getting into 
their hands the whole power of collecting. In A.n. 1710, when on tour 
exacting tribute, the viceroy fell ill at Ddnta and was brought to 
Ahmeddbadj Avhere he died. As Flruz Jang had not submitted 
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satisfactory aecoTints^ Iiis property was confiscated^ and in A.n. 1711 
Amanat Khan, governor of Siirat^ was appointed deputy viceroy with 
the title of Shaha mat Khan. When Shahamat Khan was leyjdng tribute 
from the Kadi and Bijapur districts, he heard that a Maratha force 
had advanced’ to the Bd.ba Piarah ford on the Narbada. He at once 
marched to oppose them, summoning Sayad Ahmed GiMni, g#vernor 
of Sorath, to his assistance. When he reached Ankleshvar, the 
.4r Maratinis met liim^ and a battle was fought in which the Marathas 
were defeated. Shahdmat Khdn then proceeded to Surat, and, after 
providing for its safety returned to Ahmeddbad. In spite of their 
reverse at Anldeshvar the Marathas from this time began to make 
yearly raids into Gujarat. 

In ;A.D. 1712, the emperor died, and was succeeded by his son Abdl 
Fateh Muizz-iid-dm Jehandar Shah, and Asif-ud'daulah Asad Khan 
Bahddur was appointed forty-fourth viceroy of Gujarat. As 
Muhammad Beg Khan, who was then at Kharkol, was a favourite of 
the new viceroy and through his interest was appointed deputy, he 
t went to Alimedabad, and Shahdmat Kh^n was transferred to 
Malwa as viceroy. In the meantime Muhammad Beg Khan was 
appointed governor of Surat, and Sarbuland Khdn Bahadur was sent 
to Ahmedab^d as deputy viceroy. On his way to GiijaiAfc, Sarbuland 
Khan wa^rohbed in the S^gbara wdlds to the east of Eajpipla. On 
his arrival he promptly marched against the I'ebellious Kolis of the 
Chunvdl and subdued them. At the end of the year, as Farrukhsiyar 
son of Azim-us-Shan, second son of the late emperor, was marching 
with a large army on the Ga];)ital, Sarbuland Khan returned to Dehli. 

This expedition of Farrukhsiyar was successful. He put Jehandar 
k Shah to death and mounted the throne in A.d. 1?13. As he had been 
raised to the throne mainly by the aid of Sayads Husain Ali and 
Abdullah Klidn, the new emperor fell under the power of these nobles. 
Husain Ali was sent against Ajitsingh of M4rwd.r, and concluded a 
treaty with that chief, whereby Ajitsingh engagedtosend his son to court 
and to give his daughter to the emperor in marriage : and the marriage 
was solemnised in A. n. 1715, In a.d. 1714, shoi'tly after this treaty was 
concluded, Ajitsingh sent his son Abheysingh to court, and on him 
in place of one Sayad Ahmed Gilani was conferred the post of 
governor of Sorath. Abheysingh remained at court and sent his 
deputy K^yath Fatehsingh. to Junagadh. Abdiil Hamid KKln was 
appointed revenue ofiicer o£ Surat. After some time he resigned his 
Surat ofiice and \vent to court, where on being made superintendent of 
the shrine of Sheikh Ahmed Khattu he returned to Alimedabad. 

In A.D. 1713 Muhtarim Khan was appointed to succeed him in Surat. 
Early in a.d. 1714, Shahamat Khd,n, who had been appointed forty-fifth 
viceroy of Gujarat, was superseded by Daud Khfc Panni as forty-sixth 
viceroy. The reckless courage of Band Khfc Panni was renowned 
throughout India. His memory survives in the tales and proverbs of 
the Dakhan. On giving battle he used to show his contempt for his 
enemies by wearing nothing stronger than a muslin jerkin. So stern 
was his discipline that none of his Afghan soldiers dared to touch a 
lea£. of the standing crops where they were encamped. When at 
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Alimeddbadhe was either engaged in scattering the Kolis or in coursing 
with greyhounds. He preferred life under canvas on the Sabarmati 
sands to the viceregal surroundings of the Bhadar Palace, His civil 
work he used to trust to Dakhau Brdhmans and Pandits. He was 
much devoted to the use of bhang. Until Baud Khitnh arrival Abdul 
HamM Khan w^as appointed viceroy and took charge of the province 
from Shall \ mat Khan. At this time^ on the seeiirity of Raja 
Muhkamsingh of Nagoi% a sum of £5000 (Rs, 50^000) was granted to ^ 
the brother of Durgadas Rathod. In a.d. 1714 in Ahmedabad 
Hariram^ the agent of Madan G opal a snccessful North Indian banker, 
who came to Ahniedabad as treasurer with Piruz Jang^ while celebrating 
the Holi wi'-h his friends, seized a Musalnnin gentleman and handled him 
with great roughness. Aggrieved with this treatment the Musalman 
complained to a preacher of much eloquence and influence, Mulla 
Muhammad Ali. The preacher took the Muslim to the Assembly 
Mosque and sent for Mulla ALdul Aziz the chief or leading member 
of the Sunni Bohora community. He answered the call with a strong 
party of his men, and on his way was joined by numbei's of Musalmans 
both soldiers and citizens. With cries of ^Din*^ they went 

to the mosque and carried off the insulted man and the priest and tire 
Bohra leader to the house of the Kdzi Khair-ul-lah. The Kdzi closed his 
doors against the crowd who returned abusing him to the# Jewellers’ 
quarter pillaging and killing as they went. I'hey next swarmed 
towards Madan GopdPs Haveli in the Jewellers^ quarters. But the 
Nagarsheth Kapurchand Bhansali closed its strong gates and wdth 
his Musalman soldiers met the swarm with firearms. The viceroy 
who was camped at the ShMii B^gh sent soldiers and under the 
influence of the leading citizens of both classes the disturbance 
was quelled. When the particulars of the riots were known in the 
imperial camp the Hindus, clamouring against Mulla Muhammad Ali 
and Sheikh Abdul Aziz Gujarati, struck business and closed their 
shops. The emperor ordered mace-bearers to proceed to Gujarat and 
bring the Musalman ringleaders together with the Hindu Nagarsheth 
Kapurchand Bhansali Some Bohoras at the imperial camp, sending 
advance news to AhmedaMd, the. Mullah an^l the" Bohora Shetli 
and after him the Bhansali started for the imperial camp. On 
reacliing the camp the Mulla, who was very impressive and eloquent, 
preached a sermon in the Assembly Mosque and his fame reaching 
the emperor he was called to court and asked to preach. He and the 
Sheth were now able to explain their case to the emperor and the Bhansali 
was imprisoned. l.t is said that the Bhansali made the Mulla the 
medium of his release and that he and the Bohora returned to Gujarat 
while the Mulla remained in honour at court till lie died. About 
the same time a great flood in the Sabarmati did much damage. 

Abdiil Hamid Khan was now chosen governor of Sorath in place 
of Abheysingh, and Momin Khin was appointed from Dehli, governor 
of Surat, and was at the same time placed in charge of Baroda, Broach, 
pholka, Petlad, and Nadiad. Baud Khan the viceroy now went 
into Kathiavada and Navanagar to collect tribute, and on his return 
to Ahraeddbd,d;, maaHed the daughter of the chief of Halvad in the 
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JhaMvdxla sub-division o£ Kd,thiavada. It is related that this lady, 
who was with child, on hearing of Dand Khan's death cut open her 
womb and saved the child at the sacrifice of her own life/ Dtiiid Khdn^ 
though an excellent soldier and strict disciplinarian failed to distin- 
guish himself as a civil administrator. He introduced Dakhani 
fan(Ut8 into official posts, who levied a fee called chithijdmaii- from 
landholders and took taxes from the holdings of Sayads and otherwdse 
made themselves unpopular. 

About this time Momin Klidn, governor of Surat, arrived in Gujarat, 
and placing his deputies in PetUd, Dholka, Baroda, and Nadiad, went 
himself to Surat in A.n. 1715. Here he was opposed by the command- 
ant of the fort, Zia Khan, who was obliged to give way, his subordinate, 
Sayad Kasim, being defeated by Fid^-ud-dm Khan. At this time 
much ill-feeling was caused by the plunder by Muhammadan troops 
of the shops of some Hindu merchants in Ahmedabdd. On this 
account, and for other reasons, D^ud Khan was recalled, and Ghazni 
-Khdn JhAlori was directed to act in his place until the arrival of a new 
viceroy. In this year, a..d. 17 1 5, the Maharaja Ajitsingh was appoint- 
ed forty-seventh viceroy of Gujarat, and his son Kunvar Abhejsingh 
was appointed governor of Sorath. Ajitsingh sent Vajeraj Bhaiidari 
to act as his deputy until liis arrival, and Fatehsingh Kayath was chosen 
deputy giwernor of Sorath. Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
appointments of this time was that of Haidar Kali Kli^ln to be 
minister as well as military commandant of Baroda, Ndndod, Arhar- 
Matar in the district^ of Kaira, and of the ports of Surat and Cambay. 
Haidar Kuli chose an officer to act for him as minister, and after 
appointing deputies in his different charges himself went to Surat. 

The Mahirdja Ajitsingh, on reaching Ahmed4Md, apiiointed Ghazni 
Khan Jhalori governor of P^lanpur and Jawan Mard Khan Babi 
governor of Rddhanpur/ During this year an imperial order conferred 
on Haidar Kiili Khan, Sorath and Gohilvad or south-east Kathiavdda^ 
then in charge of FatehsingK, the viceroy's deputy/ On receiving this 
order liaidar sent Sayad Akil as his deputy, and that officer went to 
Jambiisar, and^ collecting men, set out to join his apj)oiiitment. He 

iMintt-i-Alnnedi, Persian Text, 427-434. 

- Arhar-Msitar is according to the Hirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, II. 126) the i^re- 
sciit Kaira snb-division of Mdtar. The Mir§,t-i-Alimedi places it twenty miles south- 
west of Ahmedd,bdd. It is four miles south-west' of Kaim. 

3 In the beginning of Ajitsingh's administration the Sacrifice Id of the Miisalmdns 
very nearly ended in a riot. An overzealous police olficer belonging to the Ka'iiipiir 
section of Almieddhdd, hoping to please the Hindu viceroy, by force deprived some of 
the Sunni Boliorfts of that quarter of a cow which they had purchased for the sacrifice, 
Tbc Holioras in a mass appealed to the K^zi who. not succeeding in his representation 
to the viceroy was obliged to allay the popular excitement by publicly sacrificing a cow 
after the fd prayers, Mirat-i-Ahmedi Boyal Asiatic Society MB., I, 507-568. 

^Tliis is the first kno-wn mention of Gohilvdda, the GoMls country, as a separate 
district. 

* During the governorship of Haidar Kdli at Surat the Mirat-i-A'hxnedi (Eoyal 
Asiatic Society MB., 1. 567-56*') notices the death of Miilia Abdul Ghafur the founder of 
the wealthy family of the Mulhls of Surat. Haidar Kdli confiscated Abdul Gliafur’s 
property representing to the emperor that the Mulla died issucless. But the Mullahs 
son Abddl Hye i^roceeding to Behli not only obtained from the emperor an order of 
restitution of property but the title of chief of merchants, Umda-tut-Tujj4r, and an 
elephant. 
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first camped at Loli^nahy where the province b£ Sorath begins, and from 
Lolianah marched against P^litana and plundered the town. The 
viceroy, who was by no means well disposed to Haidar Kiili Khan, 
sent a message that if any injury was done in Soratli he would take 
vengeance on the aggressors ; and as neither Ajltsingh nor Haidar 
Euli Khan was of a vary compliant temper, civil war was on the point 
of breaking out. By the help of SaUbat Khan Babi, the deputy in 
Gohilvacia, matters were arranged, and Sayad Akil returned from 
Sorath. Haidar was anxious to send Salabat Khan as deputy to 
Sorath. But as Salabat demanded too high a salary, Raza Kiili, 
brother of the late governor of Baroda, was chosen. When this 
officer, with his brother Ma^sdmKuli, reached Amreli, Fatehsingli, the 
vieeroy^s deputy, evacuated Jun%aclh. After this Haidar Kuli Khan, 
in company with K^zim Beg, governor of Baroda, marched against 
and defeated the chief of Munjpur, now under Radhanptir, who had 
refused to pay the usual tribute. The viceroy \vent to Sorath to 
collect the imperial revenue, and, owing to his excessive demands, 
met with armed resistance from the Jdni of Naviinagar. Finally, 
the matter of tribute was settled, and after visiting the shrine of ' 
Dw^rka, the viceroy returned to Ahmedabdd. 

In A.D. 1716, while the viceroy was at Dwarka, in consequence of 
numerous complaints against Ajltsingh and his M^rw^ri foUwers, the 
emperor sent Samsdm-ud-daulah Khdn Dauran Nasrat Jang Bahadur 
as forty-eighth viceroy of Gujard-t. As it was expected that 
Ajltsingh would not give uj) his government without a contest, an 
army was prepared to compel him to leave. On the arrival of the 
army Ajltsingh mai’ched straight on Ahmed^bdd ard^ encamped at 
Sarkhej, but Nahar Khan persuaded him to retire to- Jodhpur without ' 
giving battle. In a.d. 17 1 7, after the departure of Ajltsingh, Haidar 
Kuli Khan, who had been appointed deputy viceroy, leaving Surat 
set out for Alimedab^d. When Haidar arrived at Petlad, some of 
the Ahmedab^d nobles, among whom was Safdar Khan Babi, went 
out to meet him. A dispute arose between one of Haidar^ s water 
carriers’ and a water-carrier in the army of the Babi, which 
increased to a serious affray, which from the camp followers spread 
to the soldiers and officers, and the Babies baggage was plundered. 
Safdar Khdn took serious offence, and returning to Ahmedabad 
collected his kinsmen and followers and marched against Haidar 
Kuli Khdn. In a battle fought on the following day Safdar Khan 
was defeated. The other Babis escaped to Palanpur, and Safdar 
Kh^n, who in the first instance had fled to Atarsumba, joined liis 
party at Pdlanpur. Muhammad Firuz Jhalori, governor of Palanpur, 
with the title of Ghazni Khan, afterwards succeeded in reconciling 
the Babis and Haidar Kuli Khdn. A.n. 1719 was a year of great 
famine. Abdul Hamid Kh^n, who had filled so many appointments in 
Gujarat, went to court, and was made governor of Sorath. Haidar 
Kfili Khan now marched against the Mahi Kolis. In the meantime 
news was received of the appointment of a new viceroy, and Ghazni 
Khan, governor of Pdlanpur, was ordered to stay at Ahmedabad fon 
the defence of the city. 
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Early in a.d. 1719^ tlie emperor Farrdklisiyar was deposed^ and 
put to death by the Sayads; and a prince named Rafla-nd-Darajat, a 
grandson of the emperor, was raised to the throne.^ Rafia-nd-Darajat 
was put to 'death by the Sayads after a reign of three months, and 
his brother Rafia-iid-danlah, who saeceeded him, also died after a, 
few days^ reign. The Sayads then raised to the throne prince Raushan 
Akhtar with the title of Muhammad Shah. After the murder of 
Farrukhsiyar, the most powerful vassal in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
was Ajitsingh of Marwar. To win him to their side the Sayads 
granted him the viceroyalty of Gujarat, and Mihr A'li . Khan 
was appointed to act for him until his arrival, while Muhammad 
BahMur Babi, son of Salabat Muhammad Eh4n Babi, was placed in 
charge of the police of the district immediately round Ahmedabad. 
Shoi^ly after, through the influence of the Maharaja Ajitsingh, NMiir 
Khan superseded Mihr Ali Khto as deputy viceroy. Nahir Khan 
was also appointed to the charge of Dholka Doliad and Petlad, and 
made superintendent of customs. About this time the head tax 
was repealed, and orders were issued that its levy in Gujarat should 
cease. 

In the same year, a. n. 1719, Pilaji G^ikwdr marched on Surat with 
a large army and defeated the imperial troops commanded by Sayad 
Akil ancb* Muhammad Pandh, the latter commander being taken 
prisoner and forced to pay a heavy ransom. Pilaji, finding Gujardt 
an easy prey, made frequent ineurswns, and taking Songad in the 
extreme south-east established liimself there, Mihr Ali Khdn, who had 
been acting for Nahir .Khan, marched against and subdued the Kolis, 
who were committing piracy in the Mahi estuary. From this year 
Mughal rule in Gujardt was doomed. PiMJi Gdikwdr was established 
at Songad, and in the anarchy that ensued, the great Gujardt houses 
of the Bdbis and Jhdioris, as well as the newly arrived Momin Khan, 
turned their thoughts to independence. Ajitsingh so hated Muham- 
madan rule that he secretly favoured the Mardthds, and strove to 
establish his own authority over such portions of Gujarat as 
bordered on Marwdr. In after years, Sarbuland Khdn made a 
vigorous attempt to reassert imperial dominion, but the seeds of 
dissolution were sown and efforts at recovery were vain. 

In A.n. 1720, Ajitsingh the viceroy sent Anopsingh Bhanddri to 
Gujardt as his deputy. .In this year Nizdm-ul-MuIk, viceroy of 
Ujjain, was superseded by Sayad Dilawar Khdn. While Dilawar 
Khan was yet on the Malwa frontiers the Nizam desirous of possessing 
himself of the Dakhan and its resoiii’ces retired to Burhanpur pursued 
by Sayad Dilawar Khan, who giving battle was killed, the Nizam 
retiring to Aurangabad in the Dakhan. Alam Ali Khdn, deputy 
viceroy of the Dakhan, was directed to march against him, while 
from north Gujarat Anopsingh Bhanddri was ordered to send 10,000 
horse to Surat, and Nahir Khdn, the deputy, viceroy, was instruct- 
ed to proceed thither in person. The Nizdm and Alam Ali Khdn 
met near Bdldpur in the Berars and a battle was fought in which the 
Nizam was successful and Alam Khan was slain. At this time 
Anopsingh Bhanddri committed many oppressive acts, of which the 
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chief was the murder of Kapurchand Bhansffi^ the leading merchant 
of A'hmedabitd. The cause of Kapurehaiid'^s murder ^Yas that he had 
hired a number of armed retainers who used to oppose the Bbanddri^s 
orders and set free people unjustly imprisoned by him. To remove 
this meddler from his way the Bhanddri got him assassinated. In 
A.D. 1721, Nizam-ul"Mulk was appointed prime minister of the 
empire, Abdiil Hamid Kh^n was recalled from Sorath^ and in his 
stead Asad Kuli Khfe, with the title of Amir-^uhUmara,, was appointed ^ 
governor of Sorath and sent Muhammad Sharif Klian into Sorath as 
his dejDuty. 

In A. 13 . 1721 , in eonjunetion with Muhammad Amin and Sa^at 
Kh^n, Haidar Kiili Khan freed the emperor from the tyranny of 
the Sayacls, and was rewarded with the title of Muiz-iid-daiilah 
Haidar Kdli Khan Bahadur Zafar Jang and the viceroyaity of 
Gujarat. He obtained the appointment of minister for his brother 
Jaafar Kiili Khan. Maiisiira Kiili Khan was dignified by the title of 
Shujaat Khfin Bahddur and appointed deputy viceroy. As soon as 
this change was notified, the people of Ahmedabad, who weise 
discontented with the rule of Anopsingh, attacked his palace, the 
Bhadar, and he escaped with difficulty. In consequence of the 
enmity between Haidar KuH Khm and the M^.rwaris, Shujaat Kh/iii, 
the deputy viceroy, attacked the house of N^hir Klnin who had been 
Ajitsingh^s minister, and forced him to pay £10,000 (Rs. 1 kUi/i) 
and leave the city. Shujd^t Khan next interfered with the lands of 
Safdar Kh^n Bdbi, the deputy * governor of Godhra, and his brothers. 

On one of the brothers repairing to Dehli and remonstrating, Haidar 
Kuli, who, above all things, was a Muhammadan and anxious to 
strengthen himself with the Muhammadan nobility of Gujarat, 
restored their lands to the Bdbis. In consequence of this decision 
ill-feeling sprung up between Shujaat Khan and the Bcibis, and 
when Shujaat Khan went to exact tribute he forced Muhammad Khan 
Babi, governor of Kaira, to pay a special fine of £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 
Shortly after 'one of the viceroy^'s officers, Kasim Ali Khan, while 
employed against the Kolis of that part of the country, was killed at 
Petlidpur. Shujaat Khto advanced, and revenged Kasim Ali^s death 
by burning the town. Next, he passed into Sorath, and after exacting 
tribute, crossed to Kachh. T^^ opposed him, and in the fight 

that followed was beaten and forced to pay about £22,500 (Hs. 2J 
Idkhs)} In A.n. 1721, a Sayad was sent to Sorath as deputy 
governor in place of Muhammad Sharif, and Haidar Kuli was appointed 
governor of Kadi, the Chun vdl, and Halvad (called Muhammadnagar) , 
and put in charge of TharM, Arjanpur, Bhamnmdi, Pethapur, and 
Kheralu in place of Takhatsingh, son of the Maharaja Ajitsingh. 

Early in a.d. 1722, Nizam-ul-Mulk took up the office of prime 
minister of the empire, to which he had been appointed in the previous 
year. Strenuous efforts were made to embroil him with Haidar Kuli 


^ Tkesximas 6,75,000 Like the ohangizi {qqo above page 222 note 2) 

tlio mLkmMi seems to have varied in value from one-third to one-haif of a rupee. 
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Khan, as the -Nizdiii^s austerity and craft ^ere a source of not less 
anxiety to the Delili court than Haidar Kdli's more daring and restleas 
ambition. Haidar Kxili Khan, unable to contend with the Nizam, left 
Dehli and retired to Gujarat.- On his way the villagers of Dabhali oi> 
posed him killing' one of his chief man named Alif Beg Klian.^ ilaidiir 
burned the village and j)at all the people to death, a se\ eritj which 
caused such terror that throughout his rule no difficulty was experienced 
4 in realizing tribute or in keeping tha roads safe. About this time, among 
other changes, Muhammad Bahadiir, son of Salabat Khan Bal>i, was 
placed in charge of Sadra and Virpur, with the title of Sher Khan. 
Shortly after his. arr^al the viceroy marched against and subdued ■ 
the rebellions Kolis of the Chiinvai, appointing Rustam Ali Khan 
his governor there.* Then, returning to Alimedabacb he took up his 
residence in the Bhadra. There is little doubt that at ^liis time 
• Haidar Kuli aimed at bringing all Gujardt under his rule. He seized 
the imperial horses which passed through Ahmedabad on their way to 
Dehli, and confiscated many estates and gave them to his own men. 
On his way to enforce tribute from the Dungarpur chiefs, he levied 
£SOOO (Rs.- 80,000) from Lundvada. Through the mediation of the 
Xldepiir Kdna, and as he agreed to pay a tribute of £10,000 {1 lakh of 
rupees), the Pi,dval of Dungavpur escaped. Haidar Kdli next proceeded 
to Bijapnr, north of A'hmeddbad, but hearing that the emperor was dis- 
pleased at his assumption of the power of giving and changing grants 
of land, he returned to Ahmedabad and .restored several estates wliidi 
he had confiscated. The court continued, to distrust him, and at the 
close of A.D. 1722 appointed Jumlat-ul-Mulk Nizdm-ul-Mulk fifty-first 
viceroy. * . * 

Haidar Kdli Klidn, finding himself iro match for the Nizdm, was 
induced to retire quietly, and accordingly left Gnjardt by way of Dmigar- 
pur. Shujddt Khdn and Rustam Ali Khan'^ccompanied him as far as 
Dungarpur, and then returned to Ahmeddbdd. In the meantime fhe 
Nizam had reached Uj jain, and thence direeted'Safdar Khan Bdbi to carry 
on the government* till he should arrive, appointing at the same time 
his uncle Hdmid Khan as deputy viceroy and Fidwi Khan as minister. 
Subsequently the Nizam came to Gujarat and chose officers of his own 
4ar places of trust, the cliief of whom was Momin Khan, who was 
appointed governor of Surat. The Nizdm then returneS to Dehli, but, 
alter a short time, disgusted wdth his treatment at court, he retired to 
the Dakhan, where, making Haidarabad his capital, he gradually began 
' to act as an independent ruler. Meanwhile iji Gujarat - dissensions . 
sprang up between Hamid Khan and other officers, but matters were 
arranged without any outbreak of hostility. Tribute was exacted from 
the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak and from Modhera an unruly 
Koli village was burned down, and garristos were placed in the' 
Koli country. In a. d. 1723 Rustam Ali Khan *and Sliujaat ' Khan 
were ordered from Dehli to march on lodhpur, which they captured and 
plundered, and then retupaed to Ahmeddbdd. 

In A.D. 1723 Pilaji Gaikwdr, who had been long hovering on the 
frontier, marched on Surat and was opposed by Moniin Khan, %vhoni . 
he defeated. After levying contributions from the surrounding country, 
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he Teturned to Ms liead-qmrters at Songad^ and from this overran a 
considerable portion of the Surat territory, building several forts in the 
Rcijpipla country. At the same time Kanttiji Kadam Baiide^ invading 
Giijardt from the side oi Dohad^' began to levy fixed contributions. 
Though l)efore this occasional demands had often been made, a.d. 1723 
wp the first year in which the 'Marathas im|)osed a regular tribute on 
GuJarM, Momin Khdn was now appointed provincial minister, and 
Rustam Aii Khan succeeded Him as-^re venue officer of ‘Surat, and, as the 
Isizam had gone to the Dakhau without the emperor^s leave, Mubariz- 
uI-Mulk Sarbuland Khd.u Bahadur Dilawar Jang was appointed fi-fty- 
second viceroy of Gujardt, He selected Shiijaat K-han.as his deputy, and 
made other aii’angements for the government of the province; Hdmid 
Khan, uncle and deputy of the Nizam, px^epared to oppose Shiijaat Khan, 
but throttgh the intervention of Babis Salabat Khan, SafdarKhan, and 
Jawan Hard Khan, Hamid Khdn evacuated the Bhadra, and withdrew 
to Doliad, ‘Shujaat Khdn now went to collect tribute, .leaviiig Ibrahiiii 
Knli Khan at Ahmeddbdd; while Hamrdi was posted at Mahudha in 
.Kaira, with orders to watch the movements of Hdmid Khan. As the 
viceroy was' in need of money, he farmed to one Jivan Jugal the 
districts of Jambusar, MakMllabad*or Amod about twenty-two miles 
north of Broach/ Bholka, and Broach,. In A.n. 1724, he came to 
Ahmed^bdd with Ali Muhammad Khan father of the author of the 
Mirdt-i-Ahmedi, as his private minister. 

Rustam Ali, governor of Surat, having sucfceeded twice or thrice 
in defeating the Maratlbd;S under Pllaji Gaikwdr, now offered, in con- 
junction with his brother Shujafat Khan, that if 20,000 men were 
placed under their orders, they would march against the Nizam. The 
emperor accepted this offer, allo.wmg Rustam Ali to draw on the Surat 
treasury to the extent* of £20,000 (Rs. 2 Jdhhs), Rustam Ali aeCord- 
ingly, with the aid of Ahiffed Kuli his'brotherts son, equipped an army. 
In the meantime the Nizam was not idle. He promised to Kantaji- 
Kadam Bande a pne-fourth share of the revenue of Gujarat, provided- 
he should be able, in concert yvith Hamid Khan, to re-conquer the- 
province from Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Shujaat Khan, who was now at 
Kadi, instead of following the advice of his minister and carefully 
watching Hamid Kh4ffis movements from Kapadvani, went to a distaii^ 
part of the province. H^mid Khan seeing his opportunity, united his 
forces with those of Kantaji Kadam, and nw'ched to Kapadvanj. 
Shujdat Khan hearing of this,, advanced towards Ahmedabad and 
encamped at Dabhpragpinder Bahyat, eighteen miles east* of Ahmedabdd 
and thence jxroeeeded to Mota Medra, about six miles east of the 
capital. When he came so near Ahmedabad, many of his soldiers went 
without leave into the^ city to visit their families. The Mardthas 
'.attacked his rear guards *ahd his men giving way took to flight. TIamid 
Khan seeing that S'hujdAt Khan had but a small force, marched between 
him and the capital. A battle was fought, in which .Shujdat Khdn 
. was slain, and his two sons Hasan Kiili and Jilustafa Kuli were taken 
.prisoners. ShujaM KhdMs head was cut off and sent to Safdar Elian 
BaM, to be sent to Ibrahim Kuli his son, who was doing duty ' 
commandant at AHmed^Md, ‘ Hdmid Kh4n took- up his quarters in . 
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the Shahi B^gb, and got possession o£ all Ahmed^bad except the eity. 
Hamid Khan now .sent a message to the emperor, that the Marathhs 
had been successful in defeating Shiija^t Khan and conquering 
Gujarat, but that he had defended Ahmedab^d against them. The 
emperor sent him a dress of -honour, but after a few days discovered that 
Ilamid^s message was false. The Marathas now marched through the 
country, collecting their chauth or one-fourth and their sardeshmukhi 
< or one-tenth shares of the 'revenue. Kdntdji went to ‘Viramgam and 
besieged, the town, but on the promise of one of the chief inhabitants to 
raise a sum of £35,000 '(Rs. 3| Ldhhs) the Mar5rthds retired.* Hamid 
Khdn who was now independent l?egan -to bestow lands and districts * 
many of which remained with the grantees and were never recovered by 
future governors. Ibrdhlm ‘Kuli, son of ’ ShuJ^at Kh^n, in. revenge 
for his father^s death, determined to assassinate Hamid Kh4n. The 
attempt failed. Hdmid Khan escaped and Ibrdhim Kuli was slain.* 

Riistan^ Ali Khan, governor of Surat, in the hope of being revenged 
on Hdmid Khan/ invited the aid of Pilaji Gaikw&, and it was agreed 
that they should meet on the north bank of the Narbada. PiMji 
promised to aid Rustam* Khan, and the allied armies, crossing the Mahi, 
encamped at Aras in the plain between Ahand and the Mahi. H^mid 
Khdn, accompanied by Mir Nathu, Muhammad Salabat Rohila,* and 
Kantaji Kadam, marched to oppose Rustam Khan. Hamid Khan 
also entered into secret negotiations with. Pilaji Gd.ikwdi% who resolved 
to remain neutral and side with the conqueror. A battle was fought, 
in which, though Pilaji took no part, Hdmid Khdn was defeated and 
put to flight, and Mir Nathu was killed. After the fight Rustam 
Ali remained on the field of battle and liberated his nephews, plundering 
Hdmid Khan's camp. PiMji plundered Rustam AFs camp* andt- then ■ 
moved ofl, while Kantaji carried away what was left in the. camp of 
Hamid Kh^n, JH^mid Khan reproached Kdnt^ji for his inactivity ; 
but he pleaded iu excuse that he was watching the mode of warfare 
amongst Muhanimadans, and* promised to* attack Rustam Ali shortly. 
Now, as the MardtMs really desired ’to ruin Rustam Ali, who was 
their bitter foe, they after a few days surrounded him and cut o£E 
his supplies; Rustam Ali stood a blockade of eight days, and then 
forced his way through his enemies and went to*N^pad, about fourteen 
miles west of the Vasad railway station in the Anand sub-division of 
the Kaira district, and thence through Kalamsar to Napa or Ndba 
‘ under Petldd. The Mar^Hias siSll pursuing Rustam Ali retired to . 
Vasu ufider PetMd, ten miles east of NadMd and about twenty-five 
miles sduth of Aiimeddbdd, where he gave battle, and by a furious 
charge broke the Maratha line. The Mar5.thds rallied, and Rustam 
Aii and his men wexe defeated, Rustam Ali being slain and his 
nephews again taken prisoners. Enstam was bnried on the field of 
battle and his head sent to Ahmed4bdd.*‘ ^ 

Hd,mid Khan returned to Ahmeddbad with the Marathas, who saw. 
that their only means of effecting a permanent, footing in the province 
was by supporting him. Hamid Klian^then assigned a one-fourth share 
of the revenue of the territory north of the Mahi to Kiintdji, and to 
Pilaji a corresponding interest in the territory south of the Mahb 
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including Surat and Baroda. After this Hamid Khan acted tj^raimicallv. 
He evtorted large sums from the rich, and poisoned the two sons of 
Shiijaat Khan. When the news of Fantajr’s and Pilajfs success 
^reached the Dahhan, Trimbakr^v DhabadC;, son of Klianderuv Senapati, 
came with a* large army and laid siege to Cambay. While the siege 
was being pressed a quarrel among the Martitha leaders culminated 
in strife and bloodshed. Trimbakrav Senapati was -wounded and 
the Mardtha army had to disperse and retire.-^ Salabat^ Khan, leaving 
Ahmedabddj went to Viramgam, and after some time^ placing his 
nephew at Viramgam^ he went ^into Gohilvdda. ’When- the hews of 
‘ the defeat and death of Rustam Ah reached; Dehli, the emperor ordered 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk to take a strong army and proceed in person to Gujardt 
and expel Hamid Khan and the Marathas. Mubariz-ul-Mtilk marched 

• on Gujarat with a large army] assisted by Maharaja Abheysingh of 
Jodhpur^ Chatarsingh Rdja of Narwar in Bundelkhand, Gandrapsingb, 
and the.Maharana'of XJdepiir. ' On his arrival at Ajmh\ Mubariz- 
ul-Mulk was received by his private • minister Ali Muhammad Khan, 
who afterwards joined Jawdn Mard Khan Bdbi in Radlianpur, and 

" united their ti’oops with those^ under Mubdriz-ul«Mnlk. At that time 
Saldbat Khan was, removed irom his government, and Safdar Khdn 
B’khi died. In obedience to the imperial order, Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
inarched from Ajmir and came to the Gujai’at frontier. On his 
approach HdmidKhdn returned to Alimedabad. He placed Rupsingh 
and Sardar Muhammad Ghorni in charge of the city and himself with- 
drew to Mehmdddbad. Mub^riz-ul-Mnlk now sent Sheikh Aliyar ■ 

* in advance with an army against Ahmedahdd. When. Sheikh Aliyar 
arrived before, the city, Muhammad Ghorni, who was dissatisfied with 

' • Hamid* Kh^n for bringing in the Marathas, persuaded Rupsingh to fly. 

In the meantime MuMriz-ul-Mulk with the main body of his forces 
. reached Sidhpiir. ffimid Khan, accompanied by a detachment of 
Maratha horse, now returned to Ahmedabad ; but Muhammad Ghorni 
closed the gates, and would not suJffer' him to , enter the city. 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk marched to Mesana. About^this time Ali Muham- 
mad Khan, the father of the author of the Llirat-i-Ahmedi, who was 
now with Mubdriz-ul-Mulk at Mesana, advised him to conciliate the 
influential Muhammadan family ‘of Babi. Under his advice, Salabat 
Muhammad Khdn Bd-bi was appointed governor of Viramgdm., and 
Jawan-Mard Khan .governor of Patan. Shortly afterwards Miirli- 
. dliardas, the Gujard^ti minister of HSmid Khan, deserted his master^s 
declining cause, AY hen Kantaji heard that Mubariz-ul-Mulk had 
arrived at Pethd^pur, only eighteen miles from Ahmeddbad, he retired 
to Mehmudabad. Before the close of A.n. 1725, Mubariz“ul-I\Iulk 
reached Ahmcddbdd, where he was well received by the officials and 
merchants, ‘ . 


^ See note 1 page 312. The author of the MirStt-i-A'limedi (Persian Text Hoyal 
Asiatic Society’s Library Edition, I. 658) says Trimbakrav was slain. This seems ’au 
oversight as in another ■ passage (Ditto, 73B-739, see below page 312) he states that 
Trimhahrav was killed in 1731* The latter statement is in agreement with Grant Duf! 
(History of the Mardthds, !• 364). - 
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Hamid Ivlian and Kanfcaji, who had by this time reached the 
banks of the Mahi^ were now joined by Pilaji G^ikw^r. • The Maratha 
leaders, seeing that the only way to preserve their footing in the 
province was to espouse the cause of Hdmkl Khan, united their forces 
Avith his, and .prepared to march on . Ahmedabad. * Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
deputed his son Khanahzad Khan with an army to oppose them, and 
made several appointments, among other changes raising AJi 
Muhammad Khan to the post of minister. Khanahzad Khan met the 
Maratlias near Sojitra, about ten miles north-west of Petlacb and 
defeated them, pursuing them as far as the Mahi. . *Then, returning, he 
Avas reinforced by his brother Shah Kawaz Khan, and marched against 
the Marathas, who Avere encUmped at Kapadvanj. Anofher battle 
AA’-as fought, and the Marathtis were again defeated and pursued as far 
as the hills of Ali-Mohan now Ohota Udepnr in the .extreme east of the 
province, Khanahzdd Khan noAv appbintedHasan-nd-din governor of 
Baroda, Broach, Jambiisar, and MakbuMbad.' ^ MeanAvhile Antaji Bhas- 
kar, a Maratha noble, entering Gujarat front the side of Idar, laid siege 
to the town of Vadnagar, AA^hioh, according to the old Gujarat piwerb, 
with Umreth in the Kaira district, are the two golden feathers of the 
kingdom of Gujarat. Vadnagar was inhabited by Avealthy Brahmans of 
the Ktagar caste who prayed Mubariz-ul-Mulk to march to their relief ] 
hut as both his sans were in pursuit of the other Maratha bands 
defeated at Kapadvanj, the viceroy had no troops to spare from the 
Ahmedtibild garrison. The N<4gars accordingly, seeing no prospect of 
help, paid a sum of £40,000 (Rs. 4 Idkhs) and Antaji Bhlskar retired. 
Ivanta ji and Pilaji, encouraged by this raid of Antaji'^s, entered Guja« 

’ rat from different quarters. Kantaji again laid siege to Vadnagar. 
The Nagars, unable to pay the contribution demanded,* leaving their 
property fled and Kantaji in his attempts to unearth the buried 
treasure burned down the toAvn. Shortly afterwards Umreth in 
the Kaira district suffered a similar fate at the liands of Kantaji. 
In one of his raids Pilaji Gaik war advancing as far as Baroda was 
met by Khanahzdd Ehdn, the son of the viceroy. Distrusting the 
issue of a battle Pilaji fled to Cambay, and from Cambay withdrew 
t6 Sorath. For these services the emperor raised Khanahzad Khan to 
the rank of a noble, with the title Ghalib Jang. About this time 
’ Ali Muhammad Khan Avas dismissed from the post of minister, and in 
his stead first * Muhammad Sayad Beg and afterwards Muhammad 
Sulainian AA^ere appointed. • Not long afterwards Ali Muhammad Khfe 
was ag^ain entrusted Avitli a command and raised to he governor of 
Dholka. 

The Maratlias retired to the Dakhan, but, returning in a. n. 1726^ 
compelled Mubariz-ul-Mulk to confirm Ms predecessor's grants in their 
favour. The emperor refused to acknowledge any cessions of revenue 
to the Mardthds ; and tha viceroy, hard pressed for money, unable to 
obtain support from the court and recemng little help from his im- 
pOA^erished districts, Avas forced, to impose fresh taxes on the citizens 
of Ahmedabad, and at the same time to send an army to collect their 
tribute from the Mahi chiefs. As part of the agreement between Muba- 
riz-ul-Mulk and the Maratha chiefs PiMji was to receive a share in the 
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revenue of tlie districts soiitli of tlie Malii. But Peshwa Bajirav 
Balal^ to wkoiiij as argent of Ms rival Klianderav Dtxbliade, Pilaji v/as 
obnoxious, sent Udaji Payar to drive Pilaji a^vay. In this Udaji was 
successful, and defeating Pilaji forced him to seek the aid of Kantaji. 
Kantdji, perceiving that if the Peshwa became supreme his own . incle- 
p)enclenc 0 would' suffer, joined Pilaji, and marching together upon 
Baroda they endeavoured, but without success, to prevent the Musal- 
man governor Sadr- ud-din, Khan from entering the city. About this 
time want of funds forced Mubariz- ul-Mulk to sell the greater part of 
the Dholka district do .different landholders. 

In the following year, a.d. 1727^ Bajirdv Peshwa began to negotiate 
with Mubari 2 !;^ul-Mtilk, undeidaMng if the one-fourth and one- 
tenth shares in the revenue of the .pipxdnee , were guaranteed to him, 
he would protect Gujarat from other invaders. Though he did not 
consent to these proposals, the viceroy so far accepted the alliance of 
the Peshwa as to allow the governor of Baroda to aid Udaji Pavar- 
against Pilaji. ' Pilaji aiid Kantaji outmanoeuvred Udaji and prevented 
him from effecting a junction with the governor of Baroda, who in the 
end was forced to abandon both that city and -the 'stronghold of 
Dabhoi, while Uddji retired to Mdlwa. Pilaji Gaikwar now obtained 
possession of Baroda. ' Mubdriz-ul-Mulk^ still sorely pressed for 
funds, marched into vSorath to exact tribute. On reaching Viramgam, 
Salabat 'Muhammad Kh^n B^bi, on’ behalf of the Jam of 
Navdnagar, presented the viceroy with £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh), and 
for this service was rewarded with the gift of an elephant. Mubiiriz- 
ul-Mulk then" marched against Chh4ya, the capital of the chief of 
Porbandar in the south-west of Kd,thiavada. This chief, by putting to 
sea, hoped to escape the payment of tribute. But on hearing that- 
the- viceroy proposed to annex' his territory and ajppomt an officer 
to govern it, he returned and agreed to pay a tribute of c€-i0{j0 
(Rs. 40,000).^ On his way ba^k to Ahmedabad, Mubariz-ul-Mulk' 
passed through Halvad * in Jhdlavada, and there married the daughter 
of Jhala Pratapsingh, the chief of tliat district,, whom he accordingly 
exempted from the payment of tribute. About this time the viceroy 
received orders from the . emperor to restore certain land which he had 
confiscated, and as he neglected to obey, certain estates of his in the. 
Panjdb were resumed. In the meantime lyrishniiji/ foster son of 
Kantiiji, made-a sudden attack '*upoh Champaner and captured that 
fortress, and from that time KantajPs agents remained permanently 
in Gujarat to collect his share of the tribute. 

In A.p. 1728 the minister Momin Khan died, and in his place the 
emperor selected Mornin Khan^s brother Abd-iil-Ghani Khan. About 
this time Asad ATi, governor of Junagadh, also died, and on his death- 
bed appointed Saiabat Muhammad Khmi Babi deputy governor of that 
■fortress. Salabat Muhammad Khan sent*»his son Slier Khan Babi 
to act on his behalf. When the emperor, heard of the death of Asad 
Adi, he appointed GhnMm Muhy-udffin Khan, son of the late Asad 
Ali, governor. Ghulam Mnhy-ud-din did not proceed to J unagadh 
but continued Sher Kh^n B4bi as his deputy. Mubariz-ul-Mxilk, now 


: i The amount was 3,25,00^ malmMk* 
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perceiving that neitlier Pi la ji*" nor KanMJi afforded any protection to 
Giijarat, but rather .pillaged it, closed with the offers of B.ajiray Peshwa, 
and in A.n. 1729 formally granted to him the one-four tli and one-tenth 
■ shares of the revenue of the province. The Peshw'a accordingly sent 
his brother Chimnajirav to collect the tribute.* Chiinn iji plundered 
Dholka and the country near Ohampaner, while Mubariz-ul-MuIk 
exacted tribute from the chief s on the banks of 'the .Vat rab. lianhiji 
now entered Gujarat and prepared for war in case * Clilmimj-i and the 
viceroy should unite against him. * His movements were not interfered 
with, and after coileciing his share of the . tribute, he retired to Sorath. 
The viceroy now- marched against the Kolis, and after destrojdng many 
‘of them together with their wives and children, returned to Ahmeddbad 
by way of Modasa and Ahmednag’ar. Ghulam Muhy-udrdin Khdn, 

• governor of Jdnagadh, -who had not yet proceeded to Hs command, 
appointed a' second deputy. Through the IhflueigLce of the viceroy this 
appointment was not. confirmed, and instead Sher KMn Babi, son of 
Salabat Muhammad Khan, was placed in charge of that fortress. 

Xn Surat the year a.b. 1729 was marked By' a severe flood in the 
Tapti.and by a somewhat serious local disturbance. The chief cause of 
the disturbance was Mulla Muhammad '.^'li, a rich Rfusalman trader of 
Surat. This man who, as Gnida-tut-tujjdr or chief of the merchants, 

■ had already a special Tank in the city, • was tempted to take- advantage 
of the disorders of the time to raise himself to the position of an 
independent ruler. With this object he chose as his head-quarters the 
island of Piram in the Gulf of Cambay, near the port of Gogha* and 
there spent .considerable sums in strengthening the island and tempting 
settlers to place themselves under his protection. 'As Piram was not 

^ popular Mulla Muhammad fixed on the spillage of Athva;, on the left 
hank of the Tapti, about twelye miles from- its mouth. Here he.began 
,to build a fort, but was ordered to desist by Sohr^ii) Khan, the governor 
of Surat, from wliich city the proposed stronghold was only three miles 

■ distant. Mulla Muhammad so far from obeying, persuaded Beglar- 
Beg Khan the' .commander of the fort of Surat to side ‘with "^him. 
Accordingly, next day, Beglar-Beg Khan bombarded the* governor 

’ Sohrab Khan^s residence, proclaiming that his own brother Teghbeg 
Khctn was -appointed governor of Surat. In the end Mulla Muliammad ‘ 
All induced the chief merchants of the city to pray for the removal of 
SohrAb who jiending receipt of order's from the emperor was made to 
hand over his ofiieial residence in the city to Teg-Beg Khan. 

In the same year, A.B. 1729, Jawan Mard'Khan Babi was "chosen 
governor of Petlad, Ali Muhammad -Eh^n was made collector of 
Alimedabad, and Ali Muliammad^s son, the author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi and his brotlii3r were appointed governor and superintendent 
of the customs of that district. ' Ali Muhammad Khdn shortly resigned 
and was succeeded by Rurfu Khfln. • At this , time Jawan Mard Khan 
Babi, %vhile punishing the Kolis of B41or, probably Bhatod about fifteen 
miles east of Broach, was killed by a man of that tribe^ and in 
revenge for his death the town of B^lor was plundered. On the death 
of Jawan Maid Khan, at the request of. SaHbat Muhammad Khan 
Babi, his eldest son KamM-ud-dln Kh^n Babi received the districts of 
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Sami and Mnnjionr and the*title of Jawj^if Hard Khan. At the same 
time the second son, Mnhamroad, Anwai.% with the title of Safdar Khan, 
was appointed to the government of Rddhanpur. The viceroy now 
went to Nadiad, where Rai Kishandas, agent of Jawan’ Mard Khan, 
received the district of PetMd in farm. From Nadiad Mubariz-nl- 
Mulk went to collect tribute from Sardarsingh, the chief of Bhadarva 
in tlie Rewa !Kantha about fifteen miles north of Barocla,- on the banks 
of the Mahi, who, after some fighting, agreed to pay a sum of £S000 
(Rs. 20,000). On his way back to* Ahmedabad the viceroy levied 
tribute from the chief of Umeta, fifteen miles west of Baroda.. As 
Rai Kishandas failed to pay the sum agreed on for the farm of Petlad, 
an order was issued for his imprisonment. To save himself from the 
indignity he committed suicide. . ' 

When Kantaji returned from Sorath he camped at Sanand, 
and his advanced guard caftied off some of the vieefoy^s elephants 
which were grazing there. Men were sent in pursuit, but in vain, and 
the Marilthcis escaped. Meanwhile, at Surat, Mulla Muhammad Ali 
continued to build the fort, at Athva. ' At last his accomplice, Beglar-Beg 
Kh^n the commander of the Surat fort, began to perceive that if the 
Athva fort were completed the Mulla would be in a position to obstruct 
the trade of the port of Surat. He consequently ordered him to stop 
building. In spite of thts the Mulla .succeeded in persuading Sohrab 
Khan to allow him to go on with his fort promising in return to get 
him confirmed as governor 6f Surat.* Sohrab Khan agreed, .and the fort 
was completed, and Sohrd.b Kh^n was duly appointed governor. As the 
fort was immediately |)elow Surat the revenue of » Surat was greatly 
diminished, and Sohrdb Khdn, when it was too late, saw Hs mistake. 

In A.n. 1730 Mubariz-ul-Mulk went into Gohilvacla in south-east 
Kathiavada and levied tribute from^ Bhdvsingh, chief of Sihor ; thence 
he proceeded to Madhupur, a town .under Porbanclar, and laid it waste.. 
While engaged at Madhiiimr, Momrn Khan, son-in-law of the late 
Momin Khan, owingTo some misunderstanding with the viceroy sud- 
denly set out for Aiimedabad and from Ahmedabad proceeded to Agra. 
The vicero^ now marched in the direction of Kaehh and refusing the offer 
of a yearly tribute of about £33,000 (10,00,000 mdhmudis), advanced 
against Bhuj. He experienced great difficulty in crossing the Ean, 
and as the Rao had cut off all supplies, and as at the same time news 
arrived of disturbances in Ahmeddbdd, he was obliged, after a month 
and a half, to retire to Radhanpur. The authcf of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi was ordered to suppress the. Ahmeddbad riots, wliieli had arisen 
out of the levy of some fresh taxes, and was invested with the title 
of Hasan* Muhammad Khdn. In this year Udaikaran, Desai of 
Viramgam, was murdered by a Kasbdti^ of that towrn named Ali, and 
Salabat Muhammad Khdn Babi, who was sent to investigate this 
murder, died on his way at Paldi, a village . on the right bank of the 
Sdharmati opposite to Ahmedabdd. ' * 

News was now (A.D.173G) received that Maharaja Abheysingh of 
Jodhpur . had been appointed viceroy and had reached Palanpur, 

^ Eas]:)^ltis are the descendants of the llusalmdn garnsons of som,e towns of north 
Gujarat, The Kasb^tis of Viraxhgdm, were originally Tdnh E^Jpnts. 
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The friends of order endeavoured to arrange a peaceable ti'ansfer 
between the Maharaja and the late viceroy, bnt Mnbariz-nl-Mulk 
determined to try the chances of war, and prepared for resistance. 
At this time ]\'lir Ismail, deputy of Ghuldm Muhy-ud»dm Khan, 
arrived and took charge of the government of Jdnagadh from Slier 
Khan Babi. MahfcljaAbheysingh^aftermaking various appointments, 
set out with h‘s brother Vakhatsingh and' 20^000 men to take 
over the government of Gujarat. When he reached Palanpur and 
saw that Mubariz*iil-Mnlk was determined on resistance, he sent an 
order to Sardar Muhammad Ghorni appointing him his minister and 
directing him to take possession of the city of A'hmeddb^id and driv^'e out 
the late viceroy. As Sardar Muhammad was not strong enough to cany 
out these orders he awaited the Mah^iraja^s arrival. When the Maharaja 
reached Sidhpur he was joined by Safdar Khan Babi and Jawiln Mard 
Khan Babi from Radhanpur. They then advanced together to Add^^laj, 
distant only about eight miles froiii the capital, their army increasing 
daily. Mubariz-ul-Mulk was already encamped between Adillaj and 
the city, and on the approach of the Maharafja a battle was fought in 
which the Mah^r^ja was defeated. Abheysingh changed his position, 
and another and bloodier engagement took place, in which both sides 
tried to kill the opposing commander. But as both Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
and the .Maharaja fought disguised as common soldiers, neither party 
vsucceeded. At first the Mahii'aja who had the advantage in position 
repulsed the enemy/ but Mubafriz-ul-Mulk fought so desperately in 
tile river-bed that the Rathods gave way. They rallied and made 
one more desperate charge, but were met, repulsed, and finally 
pursued as far. as Sarkhej. The Maharaja, who had not expected 
so determined an opposition, now sent Momin Khd,n and Amarsingh 
to negotiate wtih Mubariz-nl-Mulk, who was still determined to 
resist to the uttermost. It was finally agreed that Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
should receive a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) and should surrender 
AhmedabM to the Maharaja. Mubariz-uBMulk accordingly quitted 
the city and left for Agra by way of U depur. 

The Mahdraja entering Ahmedabdd, appointed Batansingh Bhandari 
his deputy, and placed Fida-ud-din Khdn, cousin of Momin Khan, 
in charge of the city police. Shortly afterwards Karimdad Khan 
Jhdlori, governor of Pdlanpur, who had accompanied the Maharfija 
into Gujarat, died. After the death of Saldbat Muhammad Khan 
Babi, his son, Slier Khdn Bd,bi, was dismissed from the government 
of Junagadh. He retired to his estate of Gogha, and when the 
Maharaja arrived in Ahmedi/bdd he paid his respects, presenting 
the viceroy with an elephant and some horses. The Maharaja 
confirmed the lands assigned to' his father, and reported his action 
to the emperor. Momin Khan was made ruler of Cambay, and 
Fida-nd-ditt Khan, his cousin, was made governor of the lands near 
that city, the revenue of which had been assigned to the Maharaja. So 
great was the fear of the Mara thas, that Mustafid Khdn, the governor 
elect of Surat, instead of proceeding direct by land, went to Cambay. 
From Cambay he moved to Broach, and from Broach entered into 
negotiations with Pilaji Gaikwdr/ promising, if allowed to retain 
B 1746-40 
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possession oi Surat, to^ pay Pflaji the one-fourtli share of its revenues. 
PiMji agreed, but Sobrab Kbdn^ who was still in possession of Surat, 
refused to hand it over to Mustafid Khan. In this year also Vahhat- 
siugh, brother of the Maharaja Abheysingli, was appointed governor 
of Pa tan, and sent a deputy to act for him. About the same time 
Mir Fakhr-ud-din, a follower of . the late viceroy Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, 
leaving him secretly, came to Ahmeddbdd, and in an interview with 
the Mahdr^ja obtained for himself the post of deputy governor of 
Jdnagadh. When he proceeded to take up his appointment he was 
opposed by Mir Ismail, and was killed in a battle fought near 
Amreli in central Kathiavdda. Muhammad Pahdr, son of Karimdad 
Kh^n Jh'Slori, was appointed governor of Palanpur in succession to 
his father, and Jawan Mard Khan was sent to Vadnagar. 

In the following year, a.d. 1731, Bajirav Peshwa, entering Gujarat 
at the head of an army, advanced against Baroda, then in the 
possession of Pilaji Gaikwar. Afterwards, at the invitation of the 
Mahardja, he,, visited Ahmedabad and had a meeting with the viceroy 
in the Shdhi Bagh. At this meeting it was agreed that B^ jird*v should 
assist Azmatullah, the governor of Baroda, in taking possession of 
that town and in expelling Plldji Gaikwar. By this arrangement 
the viceroy hoped by playing oft* the Peshwa against Pilaji, to succeed 
in getting rid of the latter, while the Peshwa intended that if PiMji 
was forced to give up Baroda, he himself should gain possession of 
that city. Accordingly the Peshwa, together with an army from the 
viceroy, marched on Baroda, They had scarcely laid siege to the city 
Avhen the Peshw^a heard that Nizam-ul-Mulk was advancing on Gujardt 
against him. Abandoning all operations against Baroda, the Peshwa 
withdrew, with all speed, to the Dakhan. On his wa^^ he encountered 
the army of Trimbakrav Senapati, who, together with Pilaji Kantaji 
and Udaji Pavar, had united to resist the pretensions of the Peshwa 
in Gujarat, and were also secretly leagued wdth the Nizam. An 
engagement was fought in which the Peshwa was victorious and 
Trimbaki’av was slain/ The Peshwa at once pushed on to the Dakhan, 
contriving to avoid the Nizam, though his baggage was plundered by 
that chief, who had camped at Ghala Kdmrej, on the river Tapti, about 
ten miles above Surat. 

During these changes the city of Broach, which on account of the 
strength of its fort the Mardthas had failed to take, was governed 
by Abdullah Beg, an officer originally appointed to that command by 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Dissatisfied that the government of Gujarat should 
be in the hands of Abheysingh, Abdullah Beg, in a.b. 1731, entered 
into negotiations with the Nizdm, offering to hold Broach as the 
Nizdm^s deputy. Nizdm-ul-Mulk agreed, appointed Abdullah his 
deputy, and ennobled him with the title of Nek Alam Khan. About 
the same time Vakhatsingh, brother of the viceroy, withdrew to his 
chiefsbip of Nagor in Jodhpur, and Azmat-ullah w^ent to Agra. After 
his safe arrival in the Dakhan Bdjirdv Peshwa entered into an agreement 
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with the Nizam tinder the terms o£ which the grants o£ Dholka^ 
Broach, Jambusar, and Makbdlab^d were continued to the Nizam. 
Momin Khan received the farm of Petldd, and Kantaji was confirmed 
in the share he had acquired of the revenues of Gujarat. In a.d. 17 •’^2 
the paymaster, Amdnatdir Khan, died, and was succeeded by GhuMm 
Hasan Khan, who sent Mujahid-iid-dm Khin to act as his deputy. 
Through the influence of Mulla Muhammad Ali, Sohr^b Ali was now 
confirmed as governor of Surat, , and Mustafid Khd-n was obliged to 
return to Ahmeddbad. 

Pilaji Gaik war as the agent of the deceased Khandert^v Dabhade 
Senapati, as the owner of the fort of Songad, and as the ally of the 
Bhils and Koiis, was naturally a thorn in the side of the viceroy 
Abheysingh. The recent acquisition of the town of Baroda and of the 
strong fortress of Dabhoi had made PiMji still more formidable. 
Under these circumstances, Abbey sing, who had long wished to recover 
Baroda and Dabhoi determined to assassinate Pilaji, and this was 
effected by a Mdrv^di at the holy village of Ddkor. The Marathas 
slew the assassin and withdrew across the Mahi, burning the body of 
Pila ji at the village of Sanoli or Saonli, fourteen miles north of Baroda. 
They then evacuated the district of Baroda, retiring to the fortress of 
Dabhoi: On hearing of the death of Pilaji the viceroy immediately 
advanced against the Mardthds, and, after taking possession of Baroda, 
laid siege to Dabhoi. He failed to capture this fortress, and as the rainy 
season had set in and pioyisions were scarce, he was obliged to retire. 
He then went to Baroda, and after placing Sher Khan Bdbi in charge 
of the city, returned to Ahmed^bdd. In this year,, a.d, 1732, Gujarat 
was wasted by famine. 

Meanwhile at Surat Miilla Muhammad Ali of Athva was again the 
cause of disturbance. Resisting with force the demand of a sum 
of £10,000 (Rs. 1 /ci/c/G by Sohrdb Khan, the governor'' of Surat, 
he succeeded in driving Sohrab Khdn out of the city, and the govern- 
ment of Surat was then usurped by Teghbeg Khan, a brother of 
Beglar-Beg Khan. The success of the Mulla against Sorab Kh^n 
made him s‘o forgetful of his position that he arrogated to himself all 
the emblems of the governor's office and wrote to the emperor asking 
a patent of the governorshij) of Surat in. the name of his son Miilla 
Fakhr-ud-din. The messengers bearing these communications were 
intercepted at Broach by the partisans of Teghbeg, who determined to 
remove this powerful cause of anxiety. Teghbeg Khan, inviting 
Muhammad Ali to an entertainment, placed him in confinement, and 
after keeping him in prison for two years, in A.D. 1734 put him to death. 
Teghbeg also took possession of the fort of Athva, and plundered it. 
Sohrab Khdn, seeing that he could not recover Surat, went with Sayad 
W ali to Gogha, where his relatives lived, and from that, proceeding to 
Bhavnagar settled there. When the emperor heard what had happened,, 
he appointed Momin Khan to Surat and Teghbeg Khan to Cambay, 
Momin Khdn sent Sayad Nurullah to act for him, but he was 
defeated by Teghbeg Khan, who afterwards contrived, in A.n. 1733, 
to be formally appointed governor of Surat with the title of 
Bahadur, 
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'When .widow o£ Ehandorav Sendpati^ heard of the 

assassination of Pihiji (xaikwdr, she determined to avenge his doaih. 
Collecting an army and taking with her Kantdji Kadam and Damaji 
Guikwar, son of Pilaji, she marched upon Ahmedabdd. As the Marathas 
failed to do more than slay a lldjpnt leader named JivaraJ they came 
to terms. In the end it was agreed that in addition to the one-fonrth 
and the one-tenth shares of the revenue a sum of £8000 (Rs. 80,000) 
should be paid from the A'hmedabad treasury, J a wan Hard Khan 
being kept as a hostage till the payments were made. For his services 
on this occasion Jawan Mard KMn was made governor o£ Viram- 
gdm. During this year an imperial order appointed Khushalehand 
Sheth, son of Santidas, Nagar Sheth or chief merchant . of Ahmed- 
abdd. The Mardthas plundered RasiiMbad a Tnile south of Ahmed- 
abad and its ezcelient library was pillaged. Um^bai now marched 
upon Earoda, and the governor, Sher Khdn Bihi^ prepared to oppose 
the Marathas. But Umabai, sending a message to Sher Khan^ 
explained that she had just concluded a peace with the Maharaja, 
and was suffered to pass unmolested. The emperor, satisfied with the 
arrangements made by the Mahdraja, presented him with a dress of 
honour. In this year the Mahilraja went to court by way of Jodhpur, 
and appointed Ratansingh Bhandari as his deputy, and the author 
of the jVlirab-i-Ahmedi as news recorder. In the same year, a.d. 1733^ 
Ghnlam Muhy-ud-din Khdn, governor of Jun%aclh died, and his son 
Mir Hazahr Khdn was selected to fill his place. 

Meanwhile as the Marathds had not received their rights, Jadoji 
Ddbhdde, son of Umabai, returned to Gujarat. Peace was conclude 
on tlie former basis, and Jadoji marched into Soratli to exact tribute. 
In this year the Kolis of the Chunval and Kankrej committed many 
excesses, and a Rajput noble was robbed in the Patan district, in 
the meantime Sohrab Khan, the former governor of Surat, who had 
been kindly received by. Bliavsingliji the eliief of Sihor, began to raise 
a following and was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath, He chose 
Sayad Nurullah as his deputy, and sent him to recover the revenue 
for the current year. 

On the death oE SaMbat Klid.n Babi, though the Maharaja had 
endeavoured to get Sher Klidn Babi appointed in place of his father, 
Gogha had been granted to Burhan-ul-Muik, who. chose Sohrab Kh^^n 
as his deputy. At this time Sher Khan Babi was at Earoda, and his 
younger brother, though he resisted, was compelled to leave Gogha. 
The deputy governor of Sorath complained to the governor of the 
oppressive conduct of Sohrab Khdn. But Burhto-ul-Miilk supported 
Sohrab and having obtained for himself the government of Sorath, sent 
Sohrab Khan as his deputy to Jiinagadh. In a.d. 1734, Ratansingh 
Bhandari, the deputy viceroy, who held in hatred Bhdvsingh, son of 
Udaikaran, the hereditary officer of Viramgam, persuaded Jawdn- 
Mard Khan to imj^rison him and send him to Ahmeddbad. Jawan- 
Mard Khan went so far as to arrest Bhavsingh, but was forced by 
his supporters to release him, 

In this year Sher Khdn Bdbi, governor of Baroda, went to visit his 
lands at Bdlasinor, leaving Muhammad Sarbaz in command at Baroda, 
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Maliadaji G£kw% Brotker of PiM)i; who thea held Jambusar, sending 
to Songad to Damaji for aid, marched on Earoda with a strong 
force. The garrison made a brave defence, and Sher Khan hearing 
of the attack at Balasinor, called for aid from Eatansingh Bhandari, 
the deputy viceroy, who directed Momia Khan, the governor of 
i ambay, to join Sher Khan and drive back the Marathas. Sher Khctii 
started at once for Baroda. But Mdhadaji leaving a sufficient force 
before the town pushed on with the bulk of his army to meet Sher 
Khan, and, though he and his men fought bravely, defeated liim, and 
then returned to Baroda, Sher Khin retiring to Bdlasinor. Momin 
Khdn, who arrived after Sher Khan’s defeat, did not deem it prudent 
to engage the Marathas, and retired to Cambay. In the meantime 
the garrison of Barcdal hopeless of succour, surrendered the town, and 
since that day Baroda has continued to be the head-quarters of the 
Gaikwar family. 

Since Jawdn Mard Khan^^s capture of Bhavsingh of Viramgam he 
had become much disliked. For this reason Eatansingh Bhandari, the 
deputy viceroy, transferred him to Kadi and Bijupur, and in his 
place appointed Sher KMn Babi, whose father Muhammad Sahibat Kh^n 
Bdbi had been a popular governor of Viramgcim. At this time Bhannip 
Bhanddri, goyernor of Petldd, died, and the farm of the districts of 
Nadldd, Arhar-Matar, Petlad, and Mahudha was given to Momin Khdn. 
Muila Muhammad Ali managed to write letters from his confinement 
at Surat to the Nizdm ; and as that chief was now not far from Surat, 
he wrote urgently to Teghbeg Khdn to release him. I'eghbeg Khan 
put the Mulla to death, and bribing the Nizdm^s messenger, gave 
out that he had died of joy at his release. Khushalchand, the chief of 
the merchants of A'hmedabad, having had a difference with Eatansingh, 
was forced to leave the city, and sought shelter at Cambay and after- 
wards at Junagadh. Jawan Mard Khan, who was of an ambitious 
temperament, now Conceived the design of conquering Idar from Anand- 
singh and Kaisingh, brothers of the Mahdraja Abheysingh. He 
accordingly marched upon Idar, taking with him as allies Aghraji ‘ 
Koli of Katosan and Koli Amra of Elol Kanrah. In this strait 
Anandsingh and Eaisingh sought the aid of Malharrav Holkar and 
Eanoji Sindia, who were at this time in M4Iwa. The Mar^tha- chiefs 
at once marched to the help of Idar, and Jawdn Mard Khan, dis- 
believing the report of Maratha aid, continued to advance until 
he found himself opposed by an overwhelming force. Negotiations 
were entered into, and Jawan Mard Khd.n agreed to pay a sum of 
£17,500^ (Es. 1,75,000). Of the total amount £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
were paid at once, and Zorawar Khan, brother of Ja wdn Mard Khdn, 
and Ajabsingh, agent of Aghraji Koli, were kept as hostages until the 
balance should be paid. In this year Teghbeg Khdn of Surat caused 
a wealthy merchant named ATimed Chalabi to be assassinated, and 
confiscated his property. He also caused a fanatic named Sayad Aii 
to be put to death by certain Afghans, as he considered that he might 
excite sedition. 

In the following year (a.b. 1735) Dholka was assigned to Eatan- 
singh Bhandari, and through the influence of Burhan-ul-Mulk, Sohrdb 
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Klian was appointed governor of Vxramgam. Katansingh resented tMs^ 
and eventually Viramgam was conferred on the Mahtl-raja Abheysiugh. 
When this order reached Sohrd,b Kh^n, he forwarded it to Biirliiii- 
nl-Mulk, and in conse<|uenee of Burhan-ul-Mulk'^s remonstrances, 
the arrangements were changed and Sohrib Khdn appointed governor. 
Upon this Sohrdb Khan, leaving Sddak Ali as his deputy in Jundgadh, 
marched for Viramgdmy while Eatansingh Bhanddri, hearing of 
Solirab Khtin^s approach, summoned Momin Khan and others to his 
assistance, and with his own army proceeded to Dholka and plundered 
Koth. From Koth he advanced and pitched at Haralah, about ten miles 
from Sohrab Kh^n^s camp, and here he was joined by Mom m Khan 
and others whom he had summoned to support him. After the union 
of these forces ‘ he marched to Dholi, six miles from Dhandhuka, at 
which place Sohrab Khin was then encamped. Eatansingh Bhanclari 
now proposed that peace shonld be concluded, and that Sohrab Khan 
should'enjoy Viramgam until final orders were passed by the emperor. 
Safdar Khan Babi and others went to Sohrab Khan and endeavoured 
to bring him to consent to these terms ; but he would not listen, and 
on both sides preparations were made for battle. During the following 
night Eatansingh Bhandari planned an attack on Sohrab Khan^s camp. 
The surprise was complete. Sohrdh Khan’s troops fled, and himself, 
mortally wounded, shortly afterwards died. By the death of Sohrab 
Khdii the family of Kdzim Beg Ehdn became extinct. He was buried 
at Sihor in Kathiav^da. 

After this success a single horseman attacked and wounded 
Eatansingh Bhandari in two places. The horseman was at once slain, 
but no one was able to recognize him. Eatansingh, who in twa 
months had recovered from his injuries, now determined to attack 
Momin Khan, as that officer in the recent struggle had taken part 
with Sohrab Khan. Momin Kh^n hearing of Ratansingh’s inten- 
tions, withdrew to Cambay. In the course of this year, on the 
expiry of the period of the farm of Mahudlia, Arhar-M^tar, and 
Nacliad, these districts were transferred from *Vi omin Khan to Safdar 
Khan Bahi. Kalidnchand, a man of low origin, was appointed 
to Viramgam in place of Sher Khan Bdbi, and instead of Sohrab 
Khan, Muhsin Kh^n Khd;lvi was made deputy governor of Sorath. 

About this time Ddmaji Gdikw^r, who had been chosen by Umabai as 
her representative in Gujarat, appointed Eangoji to act as his agent. 
Kantdji being dissatisfied with this arrangement, in which his rights 
were ignored, marched into Gujarat. Rangoji met him, and a battle 
was fought at Anand-Mogri, twenty-five miles south-east of Kaira, in 
wliieh Kantn ji was defeated and his son killed. In consequence of this 
reverse Kd.ntdji retired to Petlad. Momin Khan, who with his army 
was drawn up near Petlad to oppose Rangoji, was compelled to 
retire to Cambay, where peace was concluded on condition that Damaji 
should receive the one-fourth share of the revenues of the country 
north of the Mahi. As the districts where these battles were fought 
were held in farm by Safdar Kh&n Babi, he suffered much loss, and 
consequentiiy retired to Eddhanpur. Rangoji was joined by Damdji ’ 
Gaikwdr, these two leaders’ went together to Dholka. While they ‘ 
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were there, Bhavsingh of Viramg^am invited them to that town, both 
on account of the annoyance he suffered from the Md^rvadis and that 
he might* take vengeance on "the Kasbdtis for the murder of his father 
Udaikaran. He accordingly treacherously admitted the Marathas and 
slew Daulat Muhammad Tank, brother of the murderer of his father, 
and expelled the rest of the Kasbatis, while Kalian, the Marvadi 
administrator, was permitted to go to Ahmedabad. Leaving Rangoji 
at Viraragam, Damaji marched into Sorath to levy tribute from the 
chiefs, and after collecting a portion of his dues, returned to the 
Dakhan. In the following year (a.d. 1736) Rangoji advanced as far 
as Bavla near Dholka wasting the country. Ratansingh Bhanddri, the 
deputy viceroy, marched against him, and forced him to retire to Viram- 
gam. Ratansingh pursued the Marathas to Viramgam, attacked and 
defeated them, capturing their baggage, but failed to prevent them 
taking shelter in the town. About this time some Mardtha horse who 
were at Sarndl, otherwise called Thasra, joined the Kolis of those 
parts, advanced with them against Eapadvanj . and without any 
serious resistance succeeded in capturing the town. Meanwhile 
though Ratansingh had summoned Momin Khan to his aid, he delayed 
coming, as he began to scheme independenee at Cambay. 

Ratansingh Bhandari heard that Prataprdv, brother of Damaji, and 
Devdji Tdkpar were advancing on Alimedahad with 10,000 horse. 
At first he thought this a device to draw him from Viramgam, to 
whose walls his mines had reached. On ascertaining from trusty 
spies that the report was true, he raised the siege of Viramglm, 
returned rapidly to Ahmedabad, and pushing forward to meet 
Prataprd,v, exacted tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak. 
As I^rataprav drew near, the governor of the Blnl district retired 
before him, and he continuing his advance, passed through Valad and 
Petliapur, and. so by way of Chhdla reached Dholka. Here, through 
Muhammad Ismail, the governor of Dholka, he demanded from the 
Bhandari his share of the revenue. Afterwards, leaving 2000-horse 
in Dholka, he went to Dhandhuka. In the meantime Kiint^ji, who 
was a follower of B<4jirav Peshwa, joining with Malharrdv Holkar, 
advanced upon Idar, and coming against Dauta, plundered that town. 
Some Ndgar Brahmans of the town of Vadnagar, who were settled in 
Danta, tried to escape to the hills, but were intercepted and pillaged. 
The Mardth.is then proceeded to Vaduagar and plundered the town. 
Prom Vadnagar they went as far as PManpur, ’where Pabir Khdn 
Jhalori, being unable to oppose them, agreed to pay a tribute of 
£10^000 (Rs. 1 ldkh),[ Kantaji and Malhdrr^v Holkar then marched 
into Marwdr, while Prataprdv and Rangoji crossed over from Dhan- 
dhuka into Kathiavada and Gohilvdcla. About this time Muhammad 
Pahar Khan Jhalori was appointed deputy governor of Pd.tan on behalf 
of Vakhatsingh. As no settlement of his demands on the revenues 
of Dholkg. had yet been made, Prataprdv returned to that town and 
sent Narhar Pandit to receive the^ tribute due to him. Afterwards 
proceeding to Baroda with Rangoji they were summoned to Sorath 
by Ddmaji to assist him. Sher Khdn Babi, who up to his time had- 
been at Kaira, now came to Ahmeddbdd, and as the deputy viceroy 
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was displeased with Momin Klidn^s conduct when Viramgdm. 
was besiej^ed, he appointed Slier Khan his own deputy at Petlad, 
Arhar-Matar, and Naclidd. Afterwards on Momin Khalil’s remon- 
strance Subliacliand Mdrvddi was appointed to examine the accounts 
and receive the revenue in place of Sher Khan. In a.e. 1737 Damaji s 
brother Pratdprd.v, returning to his country after exacting tribute 
from the chiefs of Sorath, died of small-pox at Kantar near Dholka. 
Momin Khan seeing that Sher Khan had not yet left Kaira, collected 
some men and came to Petlad, while Sher Khan went to Dehgam and 
awaited the departure of Rangoji. Eatansingh Bhandari made 
preparations to help Sher Khan and Momin Khd,n returned to Cambay. 

At this time as the Maharaja Abheysingh was not in favour at 
court, Momin Khan was appointed fifty-fourth viceroy. ' As he 
ivas unable to effect anything by himself he persuaded Jawan Mard 
Kh^n Babi to join him by a promise of the government of Patau 
and directed him to proceed and take up that appointment. Now the 
Jhaloris were allies of the Eathods, and Pahar Khiin Jhalori, then in 
command of Patau, opposed Jaw^n Mard Khdn, but was finally 
obliged to vacate Pdtan. Momin Khan, who had not hitherto 
produced the order appointing him viceroy, now made it public and 
began to act as viceroy with the title of Najm-ud-daulah Momin 
Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, and in A.n. 1737 sent a copy of this order 
to Abdul Husain Khdn, the deputy minister, and to Mustafid Khan, 
who held the office of Kazi. 

Sher Klvin Babi, wishing to remain neutral, retired to Biilasinor 
and Momin Kli^n summoned Eangoji, who was in the neighbourhood 
of Cambay, to his assistance. Rangoji agreed to aid him in expelling 
the Marvadis, on condition that, if successful, lie should be granted 
one- half of the produce of Gujarat except the city of AhmedabM, the 
lauds in the neighbourhood of the city, and the port of Cambay. 
This disastrous alliance with the Mardthas gave the last blow to Mughal 
power- in Gujarat, which otherwise might Iiave lingered for at least a 
quarter of a century. Momin Khdn lived to repent his conduct. 

When Eatansingh Bhandari heard of the appointment of Momin 
Khan to be viceroy he wrote to Maharaja Abheysingh for orders. 
Meanwhile he sent Muhammadan officials to Cambay to persuade 
Momin Khan to take no further steps until a reply should be received 
to the reference Momin Khdn had madeto Agra. " The reply of the 
Mahardja was that Eatansingh should resist JJomin Khdn if he could. 
Eatansingh prepared to defend Ahmeddbad while Momin Khan 
collecting an army, camped at the Naransar lake. 

From the Ndransar lake where Momin Khan remained encamped for 
one and a half months collecting his partisans he advanced to Sojitra, 
where he was joined by Jawdn Mard Khan B^bi ; and proceeding 
together they came to Vasu under Petlad, about twenty-six miles 
from Ahmeddbad, and from Tasn to Kaira, about eighteen miles 
from the capital At Kaira they encamped on the banks of the 
Vdtrak, where, owing to the incessant min, they were forced to remain 
for about a month. When the rain abated and the rivers were fordable, 
Momin KMn, moving to Ahmed&bad encamped in front of the city 
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on the Kdnkariya tank and prepared for a siege. About the same time 
Momm Khdn-'s manager^ Vajeram^ whom he had sent to Songad to 
solicit Damdji to march in person to his .assistance, arrived and 
informed him that Damaji would join him shortly, . Zorawar Khan^ . 
who had been left at the Maratha camp as security for the payment 
of the tribute, was recalled, and instead the "district of Pardntij 
was formally assigned to the Mardth^s in payment of their demands. 
Some of the Mahdraja^s guns, which were being sent to A'hmeddbdd 
by bis agents at Surat through Cambay for facility of transit, were 
about this time captured by a party of Momm Khdn'^s men. When 
Eatansingh Bhandari wrote to the M^rar^ja of Momin Khan'^s advance 
on Ahmeddbad, the Maharaja was much displeased, and went from 
the emperor^s presence in anger. The nobles fearing the consequences, 
recalled him, and persuaded the emperor to re-appoint him viceroy of 
Gujarat. 

Momm Kh^n was secretly enjoined to, disregard the Mahm'aja's 
appointment and persevere in expelling the Ed,thods, and was assured 
ol: the emperor^s approbation of this line of conduct. He therefore 
continued to prosecute the siege, with vigour. In the meantime 
another order was received from the imperial court, confirming the 
reappointment of the Maharaja and appointing Fida-nd-din Khan to 
guard the city with 500 men, directing also that Momin Kh^n should 
return to Cambay. It was further stated that, as Eatansingh Bhandari 
had acted oppressively, some other person should be . appointed deputy 
to fill his place, and that in the meantime a Eajput noble, named * 
Abhaikaran, was to carry on the government.. Shortly before this 
Muhammad Bdkir Kh^n, son of Mu^tamid' Khan, joined Momm Khan 
from Surat, while Sadik Ali Khan and his nephew reinforced him 
from Jun%adh. When Momm Khto was informed of the purport of 
the imperial .order he agreed to return to Cambay, provided Ratansftgh 
Bhandari would quit the city, hand over charge to Abhaikaran, and 
admit Fida-nd-din Khto and his men’ into the city. * 

Eatansingh Bhandari determined not to leave the city, and prepared ‘ 
to defend himself to the last. Dama ji GSikwar now joined Momin Kh^n 
from Songad. Momin Khdn met Ddmdji at * I'sanpnr, three miles 
from Ahmedabad, and made great show "of friendship, calling him 
his brother. When Eatansingh Bhandari heard of the arrangements 
pade between Dama:ji and Momin Kh^n, be sent a message to Damaji 
saying, ^Momm Kbtin bas promised Eangoji half of the revenues of 
Gujarat excepting the city <51* AhmecMbad, the lands immediately round 
it,* and Cambay. If yon will join me, I will give yon half of every- 
thing not excepting the city nor Cambay, and will send to your camp 
some of my chief landholders as security if you agree.’ .Damaji 
showed this to Momm Kh^n, and asked him what he proposed to do. 
Momm Kh^n now perforce agreed to do the same; but instead of 
Cambay offered to make over to the Marath^s the whole district 
of Viramgiim. Ddmdji, accepting these terms, ceased to negotiate 
with Eatansingh. He then went on pilgrimage to Dudesar, and 
returning in the same year, a. D. 1738, he and Eangoji began active 
operations against Ahmeddbdd. Their bombardment did so much 
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damage to the city that Momra Khan i^epented having called them 
to his aid, and foresaw that if the Maratlias once gained any portion 
of the city it would be no easy matter to drive them out,. Momin 
Khan now sent the writer of the Mirat-i-Ahniedi to Katansingli 
Bhandari, in hopes that*he might withdraw peaceably, but Eatansingh 
refused to listen to any terms.. After some time the Musalmans under 
K^zim Ali £h^n and others, and the Mardthas under Bciburdv 
endeavoured to take the city*by storm, but after a bloody contest were 
forced to retire. Nest day Eatansingh, seeing that he could not long 
hold the city, entered into a negotiation with Momin E!lian, and, on 
receiving a sum of money for his espenses^ and on being allowed to 
retire with the honours of war, left the city. 

Momrn KMn entered Ahmed^bdd. On the capture of the city, in 
accordance with Momin Khan^s engagement ^ half of it was handed to 
the Mardthds. Momin Khan sent news of what had taken place to 
the emperor, and appointed. Fida'-ud-dm Khan his deputy. Damaji, . 
who in the meantime had been to Sorath, now returned and was met 
by Eangoji, who accompanied him as far as the banks of the Mahi^ 
whence Rangoji proceeded to Dholka. After spending a few days at 
Dholka, Rangoji returned to Ahmedab^d and took charge of his share 
of the city^ wMeh comprised the Rdikhar, Ehi.njeh4n, and Jamdlpur 
quarters as far as the Astoria and Raipur gates. The city was thus 
equally divided, and the Astoria and Raipur gates were guarded by the 
Mar^thds. At that time the inhabitants of .Ahmedabad were chiefly 
’Muhammadans, and the Marathas, accustomed to extortion, attempting 
to oppress them, they rose against the strangers, and after, a severe aifray 
expelled the greater part of them from the city. . Momin Khan, though 
.secretly pleased, affected ignorance and sent Fid^-ud-dm Khan to 
reassure Rangoji. This with some dilEculty he succeeded in doing and 
Ra%oji remained in the city. Jaw^n Mard Khan was sent to Patan, 
and, instead of Partotii, the district of Kheralu was granted to Zorawar 
Kh^n Bdbi. ’ . 

With the cessation of Maratha oppression, AhmedabM began to 
recover its splendour and opulence. The emperor was much pleased 
with Momin Kh^n, and, raising his rank, presented him with a dress of 
honour, a sword, and other articles of value. At the close of the rainy 
season Momin Kh^n went to levy tribute from the chiefs on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, and Rangoji was asked to accompany him. They 
inarched to Ad^laj ^whence Fid^-ud-dm Khan, the deputy viceroy, 
returned to the city accompanied by R^maji as deputy of Rangoji. * 
Jawdn Mard Kh^n- and Sher Khan Babi now joined the viceroy^s 
camp, and, about the same time Hathising, chief of Pethapur, paid 
a visit to the viceroy and settled his tribute. From Addlaj they 
advanced to Mansa, and were met by the Mansa chief. From Mansa 
they proceeded to Kadi, and from Kadi to Bijd,pur. After Momm Khan 
left the' people of AEmeddb^d were badly treated, and Rangoji, 
leaving his brother Akoji in camp, retunred to the capital, whence he 
marched towards Viramg^tn and Sorath. Momin Khdn went from 
Bi jd.pur to Idar, and there levied tribute from the chiefs of Mohanpur 
and Hanasan. - . 
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When Momin Ehd,n arrived at Idar^ Anandsingh and R^isingh, 
brothers of Maharaja Abhejsingh, went to him and paid* the tribute 
of Mobanpur and iianasan as being within the limits of the Idar 
territory. The matter waS amicably settled, and the two brothers 
accompanied the viceroy as far -as the Idar frontier, when Anandsingh 
returned to Idar, and Raisingh, at Momin Khan's request^ remained 
with him, Momin Khan undertaking to pay the expenses of his men. 
Prathiraj, the chief of. Mansa, agreed 1;o pay £2300 (Rs.- 23,000) and 
the chief of Varsoda £1000 (Rs» 10,000) as tribute. ' At this time 
Sher Muhammad Khan Babi was appointed to succeed Mir Dost Air 
as deputy governor of Sorath. The Marathds, who had attempted to 
deprive some of the Rasulabad and Batwa Sayads of their land, were 
attacked by the Muhammadan popul#ion, and a few men were 
wounded on either side. Momin Kh^n, receiving tribute from various 
chiefs, had now reached Palanpui\ and Pdhar Khan Jh^lori, the 
governor of that place, was introduced to the viceroy by Sher Kh^n 
Babi. As news was now received that Devaji Takpar was advancing 
through the Baroda districts, Momin Khdn marched towards Ahmedd- 
bjld, dismissing Pahar Khan Jhalori on the P^laupur frontier. Jawan 
Mard Kh^ln jB^bi, appointing his brother Safdar Khan Babi as his 
deputy at Patan, pushed forward in advance for AhmedabM. Mamur 
.Khan, who had been chosen by Mir* Huzabr Ali as his deputy in 
Sorath, now arrived and com]plained to Momin Khan regarding Sher 
Khan B^bi^s appointment. Momin KR^n said that, as neither had 
assumed* charge of their duties, they should await final orders from 
the emperor. * He' then advanced to Hdjipur, and thence encamped on 
the side of the city near Bahrampur and occupied himself in strength- 
ening the city defences. Prom that camp he proceeded to Isanpur 
four miles south of AKmedab^d on his way to levy tribute from the 
Koli chiefs of the banks of the Ydtrak. After this hO proceeded to 
Kiilej on the Vatrak and levied tribute from the Koli chiefs of that 
neighbourhood! Hearing that D&naji had left Songad, and crossing 
the Mahi had gone to Aras, Momin* Khto struck his camp and 
returned to- the city, while Damaji going to Dholka marched ‘from 
that to Sorath! Momin Khin now permitted Sher Kh^n to return to 
his lands in Gogha, whence he proceeded to Jun%adh and took 
charge of the office of deputy governor. 

In A,D. 1738, iCir Huzabr Khfc, the governor of Sorath, died, and 
as Sher Khan had occupied JunagadK, and taken into" his employ all the 
troops of Mir Dost Ali, Mamiir Kh^in was obliged to resign his pre- 
tensions and return. The emperor now appointed Himmat Ali Khan, 
nephew of Momin Khdn, governor of Sorath, and he wrote to his uncle 
to choose a fitting deputy. Momin Khiin, as the Mardtha incursions 
into Sorath increased yearly, and as Sher Khdn B^bi was a man able 
to hold his own with them, suffered him to remain as deputy. When 
Ddmaji returned to Viramgam, after levying tribute from the chiefs of' 
Sorath, he was obliged to march against * Kdnji Koli, the chief of 
Chhaniar in the Ohdnval. As he could not prevail against them he was 
forced to call on Momin Khan for aid. Momin Khan sent Pidd,-u<i-din 
Kh^n at the head of* a well-equipped army. On their approach the 
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Kolis fled^ and the village was burned, and FkM-xid-di a Khan returned 
to the eaihtal. Dam£ji, leaving Rangoji ‘as his deputy, returned to 
Songad. In this year, a.d. 1738, Hindustan was invaded by the 
great Persian Nddir Shah, Dehli sacked, and the emperor made 
prisoner. Except that coin was struck in NadiPs name, the collapse 
of Mughal power caused little change in Gujardt. 

In A.B. 1739 Pida-ud-din . Khan was sent to levy tribute from the 
chiefs on the banks of the Sabarmatj, and, accompanied by Jawan 
Mard Kh^n Babi and Raja Rdisingh of Idar, marched to Oliararah. As 
the village of Panmul under Bij^pur had been assigned to the author of 
the Mirat-i-Alimedi, he accompanied Fida-ud-dm Khan, who marched 
to Ahmednagar, and demanded tribute -from Jitsingh of Mohanpm and 
Eanasan. Jitsingh resisted and a doubtful battle Avas fought. Next 
day Pida-ud-dm Khdn changed his position and again attacked Jitsingh, 
who being defeated agreed to pay £1000. (Rs. 10,000). They then 
went to I'dar, where they were hospitably received by Rdja Raising, 
v-ho presented the leaders with horses. From Idar they proceeded 
to Vadnagar, which was under Jawan Mard Khan, who also received 
them courteously and presented horses. The arnjy then marched to 
Visalnagar. On the arrival of the troops at Visaliiagar, Jawdn Mard 
Khdn requested Fida-ud-dm Khdn to subdue Jamaji the Koli chief of 
Thara-Jdmpur in the Kankrej , Who* was then at Balisana under Pd tan 
and who was continually plundering the country. Pida-ud-dm Khan 
marched to Balisana, but Jamdji fled to Thara-Jdmpur withonji risking 
a battle and the Muhammadans* plundered .Thara-Jdmpur. Prom 
Bdlisdna Fidd-ud-din marched to Kadi, * and allowing Jawan Mard 
K}idn to return to Pdtan proceeded to Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmedabad disputes between Rangoji • and Momin Khdn 
regarding the government of the city were frequent. In one serious 
disturbance Momin Khan was worsted and forced to sue fot* peace and 
grant Rangoji his half share both in the government and revenue, which, 
since the afiray in A.n. 1738, Momin Khdn had withheld. A formal 
agreement was drawn np but did hot long remain in force. About this 
time Momin Khan'^s nephew Muhammad Momin lOian Bakhshi reeeiv^ed 
a patent granting him the title of Nazar Ali Kham The year 
A.n. 1789 was marked by a disastrous flood in the Sdharmati. In this 
year also the MaratMs under Chimnaji Apa achieved the memorable 
success of taking the fort of Bassein from the Portuguese. 

In A.n. 1710 on his return from Sorath, Damdji GaikAvdr took 
Rangoji to the Dakhan and appointed Malhdrrav IQiurii his deputy 
at Ahmedabdd. Fidd-ud-din Khdn met the new deputy at Isaiipur 
and escorted him to the city. Shortly after Pidd-ud'din Khdn and 
Nazar Ali Khan started to collect tribute, and Jawan Mard Khan 
sent his brother Zorawar Khdn Bdbi to accompany them. They 
advanced against Ddbhora under Bahyal eighteen miles east of 
Ahmedabad in the Bhil district and fought with the chief, who agreed 
to pay tribute. Thenee they went to Atarsumba, where the Kolis 
after a vain attempt to cany off their cannon agreed to pay tribute. 
The force then proceeded to Mandva and levied a contribution from 
the Mandva chief. They next went to Kapadvanj, and passing 
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ihxQXLgh Bdlasinor reacted Virpur nnder Lnnavacla. Here^. from 
Snltaiisiiigli^ agent of the Limav^da chief, they received two horses' 
and £800 (Es" 3000) as tribute. ' While at* Lunav^da an order 
of recall came from Momin Khan, who intimated that Malharrav 
Khuni had laid -up large stores of grain and contemplated war. Kda- 
nd- din Khan at . once pushed forward through Bdlasinor and 
Kapadvanj, advancing rapidly towards the capital. On the way he 
^ .received a second despatch from Momin Kh^n saying that, as the risk 
of war had for the present passed, they should advance to Petlad^, 
where they would find * Malharrav Khuni and settle with him about 
the revenue accounts. They continued* their march, and in two days 
reached -Kaira, being joined on the way by Muhammad Kuli Khan, 
who was charged- with messages from Moniin’ Khan. At Kaira they 
found Muhammad Husain, nephew of Fida-ud-dm Khdn who had 
been sent with a force to Mahndli^. As MalhaiTdv Khiini was at Pin j 
near Kaira, Fida-ud-dm Khan expressed a wish to meet him, and it 
was agreed that both sides should go to the PetMd district and there 
settle the disputed collections. Shortly after they met and aiTange- 
inents were in progress when the Kolis of .the BMl district rebelled 
and Abdul Husain Khan, and Vajer^m were sent against them. After 
burning two or three villages this detachment rejoined the main body, 
and not long after all returned to Ahmedabdd. During a.b. 1740 
. Bajirav Peshwa died. ’ • 

In A.D. 374?! Momin Khdn went to Cambay, and w^hile resi4ing at 
Ghidspur near that city received information that Damaji had ag-ain 
appointed Eangoji his deputy in place of Malharrdv Khuni, and 
shortly after Eangoji arrived at PetMd, At this time Momin Khan 
^ turned his attention to the falling off in the customs revenue of Cambay 
and appointed Ismail Muhammad collactor of customs. As he was 
’ anxious to clear some misunderstanding between Eangoji and 
himself, Momin Khan set out to visit Eangoji and assure him of his 
good wishes. At this time Bh^vsingh of Viramgdm, who found the 
MaratlMs even more troublesome than the Muhammadans, as soon as 
he heard of MallMrrav’s recall, suddenly attacked dhe fort of Yiramgam 
and with the aid of some Arabs anS Rohillas exp)elled the Maratha 
garrison and prepared ta hold the fort on his own account. Shortly 
after Eangoji demanded that a tower* in Ahmed^had, which had been 
raised a story by Momin Kha-n so as to command the residence of 
the Maratha dejiuty at the Jam^lpur gate, should be reduced to its 
original height. At the same time he suggested that Momins* Khan 
and he, uniting their forces, should advance and expel Bhavsingh . 
from Viramgdm. Momin Khan agreed to both proposals. I'he 
addition to the tower was pulled down, and Momin Khan and Rangoji, 
marching against Viramg^m, laid siege to the town. Bhavsingh 
made a gallant defence,. and Momin Khd,n, v^ho was not sorry to see 
the MaratlMs in difEculties, after a time left them and marched to 
Kadi and Bij^pur to levy tribute. Rangoji continued the siege, and 
as Blidvsingh saw that even without Momin Khan the Maratha army 
was sufficient to reduce the place,, he agreed to surrender Viranigam, 
provided the fort of Patdi and its dependent villages were granted 
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to Mm. ■ Rangoji agreed, and thus the Marathas again obtained 
possession of.Viramgdm, while Bhavsingh acquired Patdi/ a property 
wMeh his descendants hold to this clay. 

When Moinin Khdn arrived at M4nsa^ about twenty-six miles 
north-west o£Ahnied4bad, hearing that D4mdji had crossed the Mahi 
with 10^000 men, he at once returned to the capital. Damaji arrived 
at Mdnsa and besieged it. The chiefs and Kolis defended the place 
bravely for’ about a month, when it fell into Damdjfs hands, who not ^ 
only cleared the priekly-pear stockade which surrounded it, but* also 
burned the town. Prom Mansa Damaji marched to Sorath. On 
his return he laid siege to" Broach, a fort which, from its natural 
strength as well as from its favourable position on the, Narbada, it had 
been the constant ambition both of Damaji and of his father Pilaji to 
capture. On the approach of Damaji, Nek Alam Ehan, urho held the 
jilace in the interests of the Nizam,* prepared, .to defend the fort, and 
wrote to the Nizam for aid. . In reply the Nizam warned Damaji 
not to attack his possessions. On receiving this letter Damaji raised 
the siege and returned to Songad. It seems probable that concessions ^ 

. were made to tempt D4m4ji to retire from Broach, and that the 
. GaikwaPs share 4n the Broach customs dates from this siege. 

In A.B. 1741 in a battle between KMm Kuli Khan, governor of 
Dholl^, and RangojPs deputy, the MaiAthas were defeated. Momin 
. Khan, at the request- o£^ Bangoji, made peace between them. Pida- 
ud-dim Khan, who had recently been raised in rank with the title of 
Bahcidur, starting to collect tribute burned down the refractory Koli 
village of Dabhora, and placing a post there, passed to Satumba, 
Balasiiior, and Thasra. After the battle at Dhdlka, the building by 
Eangoji of the fort of Borsad^ caused renewed fighting between the is 
Muhammadans and Marathas of Dholka. At the request of Muham- 
mad. Hadi Khan, governor of Dholka, Fida-iid-dm Khan, passing 
through Maliiidha to Fetlad pushed forward to help him. In the 
meantime a battle was fought, in wMch the Marhthas under Malharrav 
attacked Muhammad PlMi Khan, and after a short contest withdrew. 
Next day the Muhammadans, strengthened by the arrival of Pida- . 
iid-din Khan, besieged Sojitra. A letter was written to Rangoji, 
asking the meaning of the attack, and he" repliM excusing himself 
and attributing it to, the ignorance of Malharrav. Muhammad Pl^di 
Khan and the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi eventually met Eangoji 
at Borsad, and settled that he and FicU-ud-dm Khan should come 
togetffer and arrange matters. But Rangoji in his heart intended to ^ 
fight and wrote to his deputy Rdmdji at Ahmedabdd to be ready for 
war. Malharrav now joined Rangoji at Borsad. At tMs time many 
misunderstandings and several fights between the Marathas and the 
Muhammadans were appeased by Momin^Khan and Rangoji, who, 
in spite of the ill-feeling among their subordinates and a certain distrust 
of each other^s designs, appear throughout to have maintained a warm 


^ P^tdi (nortF latitude 23® 10' ; eaft longitude 71® 44'), at the south-east angle of 
the Raa of Cutch, fifty-two miles west of AhmeddbM. 
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mutual regard, from his stronghold at Songad was too much 

occupied in Dakhan politics to give much attention to Gujarat, 
Eangoji, on the other hand, gained so much influence with the Gujarat 
chiefs, that at one time he succeeded in engaging Sajansiugh Hafari 
in his service, and also induced E.dja* Baisingh of Idar to join him. 
But Momiu Khan detached Eaisingh from this alliance, by j:) lacing 
him in charge of the post of Amaliiira and granting hini the districts 
of Modasa, Meghrej, Ahmednagai*, Parantij, and liarsol. Moreover 
the. customary Gujarat sum at ■ first sent daily by Eangoji to Baja 
Eaisingh for the expenses of his troops had begun to fall into arrears. 
Baja Eaisingh made his peace with Momm Khan- through the 
mediation of Nazar A'li Khan, Momm Khan'^s nephew; who appears 
to have been one of the leading spirits of the ' time. .. 

In A.n. 1742 in another fight between the Mar^^thas and Muham- 
madans in AlimedabM; the Muhammadans gained a slight advantage. 
After this Eangoji left the city, appointing as befora Kdmaji as his 
deputy, and joining Jagjlwan. Pavar*went to Borsad, where he had 
built .a fort. At this time one Jivandas .came with authority from 
the Nizam to act as collector of Dholka, part of the lands assigned 
to the Niz4m ns a personal grant, but failed "to enforce -his position. 
Shortly after this Raja A'nandsing of Idar was killed, and his brother 
Eidsiug, taking leave, went to Idar to settle matters. Mdmin Khan 
had his patent increased to the personal rank of commander of 6000 
with a contingent . of 6000 cavalry. He received a dress of honour, - 
a jewelled turban, a plume, six pieces of cloth, an elephant, the order 
o& Mahi-maratib,^ and the title of Najm-nd-daulah Momin Khan 
Bahddur Dilawar Jang. Differences *agaih bi^oke out between Momin 
Khan and Eangoji, and again matters -were settled by a friendly' 
meeting between the two chiefs at* Borsad, where Eangoji had taken up 
his residence. Momin Khdn now went to PetUd, and from that to 
Cambay, where he was taken ill, but after six weeks came to Vasu, 
where Hangoji visited him. Here though again unwell he went to 
Dholka, and shortly afterwards he and Eangoji marched uponLimbdi, 
which at this time is mentioned as under Viramgam. While before- 
Linibdi, Eangoji was summoned by Damaji to help. him against Bapu 
Naik, and at once , started to his assistance. Momin Khan” now 
marched into Gohilvada, and proceeded by LoMna to Gogha, then 
under the charge of a resident deputy of Sfier Khan Bdbi. Here 
he received tribute from the chief of Sihor, and from that, marching 
into Haldr, went against Navdnagar. The Jdm ‘resisted . for twenty 
days, and eventually, on his agreeing to pay £500‘0 y.ts. o(),000) as 
tribute," Momin Khan returned to Ahmedabad. During bis absence 
in spite of stubborn resistance Nazar Ali Khdn and Vajeram had 
collected tribute from the Koli chiefs. Eangoji, w'ho had now left. 
Damd.ji, joined battle with Bapu N^ik ere he crossed the Mahi, and 
Bapu Naik turned back. Eangoji therefore remained at Borsad, .but 
hearing that Momin Khan'’s illness had become serious, he went once 
or twice to AKmedabad to visit him. 
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Ill A.D. 1743 Momm KMia diqd. His wife, fearing lest Fida-iid" 
■ din Kh/m and MiiftakMr Ehan, Moinin K.liaii'’s son, would deprive 
her of her estate, sought the ptoteetion of Eangoji. In the meantime 
Md^-ud'din Khan and Muftakhir Khan received an imperial order 
to carry on the government until a inew viceroy should be appointed. 
At this time a man named Anandram, who had been disgraced by 
11 omhi Khan, went over to Rangojx and incited him to murder ’Fida- 
iid-din Khan and Mnftakhir Kbdn. Iiang.oji with this intention 
invited them both to his house, but his heart failed him, and shortly 
afterwards Fida-ud-dm Elan went to Cambay. Rangoji now de- 
termined at all hazards ‘to assassinate Muftakhir Khan. With this 
object he took Muftakhir Kh^n^s associates, 'Vajeram and Kdim Kiili 
Khan, into his confidence. Muftakhir KMn accidentally heard of his 
designs, and remained on his guard. As Rangoji liad failed to cany 
out his promise to raise Sher Khan Bdbi to the post of deputy viceroy. 
Slier Khan advanced to Dliolka and began plundering some Cambay 
villages. Rangoji, after another futile attempt to assassinate Muftakhir 
Khan, sent for his deiiuty Ramaji, who was then in the neighbourhood, 
and prepared to fight. Muftakhir Khdn, on his part, sammoned Fida- 
ud-din Klidn from Cambay, and in a few days they succeeded in uniting 
their forces. Sher Khan Babi deserting the cause of Rangoji, the 
Mard,thas were* worsted and Rangoji'’ s house was besieged^ Rangoji, 
bein^ hard pressed, agreed to give up Anandrd,m and to surrender both 
Borsad and Viramgdm, Sher Khan Bdbi becoming his security. In 
this way Fidd-ud-:din Khdn became sole master of Gujarat. 

Shortly after Damdji Graikwdr ^returned from Sat^ra and came to 
Cambay. In the meantime Rangoji, who had been -living with Sher 
Khan Babi, his security, contrived, with the connivance of Sher Khan, 
to escape together with his family. Fida-ud-dm Khan was so greatly 
^ enraged with Sher Khan for this treachery, that Slier Khan leaving 
Alimedabad on pretence of hunting, escaped to Balasinor, where liis 
wife joined him. Fida-ud-dm Khan put Anandram to death, while 
Rangoji through the aid; of Sher Khan BabKs. wife, made good his 
escape to* Borsad. Fida-ud-din Khdn had set out to collect tribute, 
*w’’hennews arrived that Khanderav Gdikwar, brother of Damaji, had 
crossed the Mahi and joining Rangoji had laid siege to Petlad. On hear- 
ing this, Fida-ud-din at once returned to Ahmedabad, and sent Valablidas 
Kotwdl to Khanderav to complain of the misconduct of Rangoji. 

After the death of Momm Khan, Jawan Mard Khan Babi was the 
greatest noble in > Gujarat. He began to aspire to power, and Fida- 
ud-dm, who wa# not good in the field, had thoughts of appointing 
him as a deputy. While matters were in this state, and Jawan Mard 
Khan was already laying claim to the revenue of the district . i-ound 
Ahmedabad, an order -was received appointing Abdul Aziz Khan the 
commander of Junnar, near Poona, to be viceroy of .Gujarat. This 
order was forged by Abdul Aziz Khdn in Jaw^n Mard Kiidii^s inter- 
ests, whom he appointed his deputy. Though Fid^-ud-din Khan doubted 
the genuineness of the , order, he was not powerful enough to remove 
Jawdn Mard Khan, who accordingly proclaimed himself deputy 
viceroy. At this time the troops, clamorous on account of arrears, 
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placed both Fida-ud-din Kh^iIl and Mnftakhir Kh4n under confinement. 
Jawan Mard Khan assumed charge o£ the citj and stationed his own 
men on guard. While Pida-nd-din Kh^n and Muftakir Kh^n were in 
confinement; Khanderav Gaikwdr sent them a message that if they 
would cause the fort of PetMd to be surrendered to him^ he would help 
them. To this" they returned no answer. Fida-ud-din Khan now 
entreated Jawan Mard Khan to interfere between him and his troops. 
Jawan Mard Khan accordingly* persuaded the mutineers to release 
Fidd-ud-din Khd-n, who eventually escaped from the city and went 
to Agra. 

Meanwhile Rangoji continued to press the siege of PetMd and the 
commander; Agha Muhammad Husaiu; after in vain appealing for help 
to Jaw^n Mard Khan; was forced to surrender. Rangoji demolished 
the fort of Petlad and marched upon AhmedabM. As he approached 
the city Jawan Mard Khdn sent the writer of the Mirat-i-Alimedi 
and Ajabsingh to negotiate with Rangoji, who demanded all his former 
rights and possessions. " * 

News had now reached Dehli that a false viceroy was governing 
Gujarat; and accordingly Mnftakhir Khan was chosen fifty-seventh 
viceroy, the order explaining that Abddl Aziz had never been appointed 
viceroy; and directing Jawan Mard Khan to withdraw from the 
conduct of affairs. Muftakhir Khan was perplexed hqw to act. He 
succeeded in persuading his troops that he would be*able to pay them 
their arrears; and he sent a copy of the order to Jaw^n Mard Khdn; 
and, as he dared not displace him; hj informed Jawdn Mard Khdn that he 
had appointed him as his deputy, and that he himself would shortly leave 
AhmeddbM. Jaw^nMardKhdn, so far from obeying, ordered Muftakhir 
Kh^nM house to be surrounded. Eventually Mnftakhir Khan, leaving 
the city, joined Eangojii, and then retired to Cambay. 

Khanderav Gaikwar returned, and, with the view of enforcing his 
claims, uniting with Rangoji, marched to Banjar, about five miles 
south of Ahmedabad. Jawan Mard Kh^n issuing^ from^ the city 
camped near the Kankariya lake; Narhar Pandit and Krishnaji on behalf 
of the Maratha leaders were sent to Jaw^n Mard Khan to demand "their 
former rights and possessions. Jaw4n at first refused, but in the end 
gave way and the Marathds appointed Dddu Morar deputy of the 
city. Slier Khan Babi now returned to BdMsinor. ‘ KhandeiMv and 
Kan^ji then went to Dholka, Rangoji to Petlad, and Khanderav 
G^iikwa^ to Sorath. Fidd-ud-dm Kh4n requested Rangoji to help 
Muftakhir Khan; he replied that he was willing to help him, but had 
no money. Rangoji then accompanied Fida-ud-din Khan to Cambay, 
where Muftakhir Khan was. Negotiations were entered into, and the 
Khdns tried to collect £10,000 (Rs. 1 ZdM) •which Rangoji asked for 
to enable him to make military preparations to aid them. They raised 
£8000 (Rs. 80,000) with great difficulty and admitted RangojiM Naib 
to a share in the administration. Rangoji withdrew to Borsad with 
the £8000 (Rs. 80,000) under the pretext that when the remaining 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) were paid he would take action: Fida-ud-din 
Khdn, annoyed at RangojPs conduct, went to reside at Dhowaii, a 
village belonging to Jffiam JMia Koli, 
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In A.B. 1744 Jawan Mard EMn, after appointing one o£ his brothers^ 
Zorawar Klidn^ liis deputy at Patan, and keeping bis other brother, 
Safdar Ivhan at A'hmedab^d, advanced from the city to Kadi to collect 
tribute. His next step was to invite Abdul Aziz Khan, the commander 
of Junnar, near Poona, to join him in Gujarat. , Abdul Aziz accordingly 
set out fmm Juunar, taking with him Fatehyab Khan, commander of 
the fort of Mulher in Baglan and Paistamrav Maratha. Directing 
his march in the first instance to Surat he was there watched in the 
interests of Dam^iji Gaikwar, by Devaji Takpar, the lieutenant of that, 
chief, who, seeing that on leaving Surat, Abdul Aziz continued to 
advance to Ahmedabad, pursued him to Kim Kathodra, about fifteen 
miles north-west of Surat, and there attacked him. In the engage- 
ment Devaji Takj)ar, who had gained over liustamrav hlaratha, ore 
of the leading men in Abdul Azizas army, was victorious. Abdill 
Aziz Khan retired, but was so closely followed by the Marathas, tliat 
at Panoii he was forced to leave his elephant, and, mounting a horse, 
flgd with all speed towards Broach. On reaching the Narbada he 
failed to find any boats, and, as his pursuers were close upon him, 
putting his horse at the water, he tried to -swim the river ; but, sticking 
fast in the mud, he was overtaken and slain by the Marathds. 

On hearing of the death of Abdiil Aziz, Jawan Mard Khan thought 
of joining Muftakhir Khdn. Ere he could carry this plan into effect, 
the emperor, receiving, it is said, a present of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs) 
for the nomination, appointed* Fakhr-nd-daulah Fakhr-ud-din Khan 
Shinjaat Jang Bididdur fifty-eighth viceroy of Gnjarat. The new 
viceroy forwarded a blank paper to a banker of his acquaintance 
named Sitaram, asking* him to enter in it the name of a fitting deputy. 
Sitaram filled in the name of Jawan Mard Khan, and Fakhr-nd-daulah 
was i^roelaimed viceroy. About this time Safdar K Inin hhlbi, after 
levying tribute from the Sabarmati chiefs, returned to Ahmedabad, 
and Khanderav Gaikwdr, as he passed from Sorath to Songad, 
appointed Hangoji his deputy. On being appointed deputy Eangoji sent 
Krishnaji instead of MorAr Naik as his deputy to Ahmedabad, and 
himself proceeded to Arhar-Matar on the Wdrak, and from that moved 
to Kaira to visit Jawan Mard Kli^n, with whom he established friendly 
relations. In the same year Ali Muhammad Khan, superintendent 
of customs, died, and in his jilaee the aiithor of the Mirat-i-Aliuiedi was 
appointed. In this year, too, Pahar Khan JhaJori died, and his uncle, 
Muhammad Bahadur, was appointed governor of Palanpiir in his stead. 

About this time Umabai, widow of Khanderav Dabhade, summoned 
Khanderav Gaikw^r to help her in her attempt to lessen the power of 
the Peshwa. As Dama ji Gaikwar could not be spared from the Dakhau 
Khanderav w-as appointed his deputy in Gujarat, and he chose one 
Ramchandra to represent him at x^hmedilbacb When Pakhr-ud-daiilah 
advanced to join his appointment as viceroy he was received at Balasinor 
with much respect by Bher Khan Babi. Jawan Mard Khan Babi, on 
the other hand, determining to resist Faklir-ud-daulah to the utmost of 
his power, summoned Gangddhar with a body of Maratha horse from 
Petlad, and posting them at Isanpur, about ten miles south- of the 
city, himself leaving the fortifications of Ahmedabad, encamped at 
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As^rva, about a mile and a half from the walls. During his progress 
towards the capital the new viceroy was joined by Raisinghji of Idar at 
Kapadvanj^ and, advancing together; they arrived at Blnlpuiv eighteen 
miles east of' Ahmedabad. Qn their approach Jawan Hard Kliiin sent 
Safdar Khan and Gangadar to oppose tliem, and the two armies met 
about six miles from the capital. After some fighting Pakhr-ud- daulah 
succeeded in forcing his way to the suburb of Rajpura^ and next day 
continuing to drive back the enemy occupied the suburb of Bahrampura 
and began the actual siege of the city. At this, point affairs took a 
turn. Pakhr-ud..daulah was wounded and returned ta his camp, while 
Jawan Hard Khan succeeded in winning over to his side Sher Khan 
Babi and Raisinghji of Idar^ two of |be viceroy^s chief supporters, 
'lire Mirat-i-Alnnedi especially notes that Raja Raisingh ashed for 
money to pay his troops but Fakhr-ud-daulah, not knowing that this 
rule had long been a dead letter^ said that as he held a district on service 
tenure, it was not proper for him to ask for a money aid when on 
imperial service. Next day Fakbr-ud'daulah was surrounded by Safdar 
Khan Bd.bi and the Marathas^ and himself one wife and soiiie children 
were taken prisoners, while another of his wives and his son, who had 
managed to ■ escape to Sidhpur, were captured and brought back to 
Ahmedabad. . . 

After this Khanderav Gaikw^r returned to Gujarat to receive his 
share of the spoil taken from Fakhr-ud-daiilah. Reaching Borsad, he 
took Rangoji with him as far as Ahmedabad, where he met Jaw^n 
Hard Khan, and obtained from Rangoji his share of the tribute. 
Khanclerd^v was not satisfied with Rangojf s accounts, and appointing 
a fresh deputy, he attached RangojFs property, and before leaving 
Ahmedabad for Sorath, put him in confinement at Borsad, He also 
coniined Fakhr-ud-daulah in the Ghidspur outpost on the bank of the 
river Mahi, Meanwhile in eonsequenee of some misunderstanding 
between Jawan Mard Khan Babi and his brother Safdar Khan, the 
latter retired to Udepur, and Jawan Mard Khan went to Visalnagar 
then in the hands of his brother Zor^war Khan. From Visalnagar, 
Jawan Mard Khan proceeded to Eadhaiipilr; and meeting his brother 
Safdar Kh^iji, they became reconciled, and returned together to Ahmed- 
dbad. Khanderav Gaik war, who had in the meantime returned from 
Sorath, encamping at Dholka appointed Trimbakrav Pandit as his 
deputy at Ahmeiibad in place of Moro Pandit. On hearing that 
Rangoji had been thrown into confinement, Umah^i sent for him, and 
he along with Khanderav Gaikwtir repaired to the Dakhan. 

Shortly afterwards Pumiji Vithal, in concert with Trimbak Pandit; 
being dissatisfied with Jawan Mard .Khdn, began to intrigue with 
Fakhr-ud-daulah. In the meantime Umabai had appointed Rangoji 
as her deputy, and, as he was a staunch friend of Jawan Mard Khan, 
he expelled Trimbakrav from Ahmeddbfid, and himself collected the 
Maratha share of the city revenues. .Upon, this Pundji Vithal sent 
Gangadhar and Krishndji wdth an army, and they, expelling the Muham- 
madan officers from the -districts from which the' Mai'dthas levied the 
one-fourth share of tile revenue, took the management of them into their 
own hands. Rangoji now asked Sher Khan • Bfibi to help him. Slier 
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KMn agreed ; but as he had hot funds to pay his troops^ he delayed, and 
afterwards plundered Mahudha and Nadiad, As Eangoji failed to join 
him. Slier Khan proceeded by himself to Kapadvanj, and from Kapad- 
vanj marched against the Maratha cam|), with which Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was then associated. On the night after his arrival, the Marathas 
made an attack on Sher Khan^s camp, in which many men on both 
sides were slain. Next morning the battle was renewed, but on Sher 
Kht4n suggesting certain terms the fighting ceased. That very night, 
hearing that Eangoji had reached Balasinor, Sher Khan stole off 
towards Kapadvanj. Punaji and Fakhr-ud-daulah followed in pursuit 
but failed to prevent Eangoji and Sher Khan from joining their 
forces. , • 

In A. n. 1746 a battle was fought in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Kapadvanj in which Sher Khan was wounded. He was 
forced to take shelter with Eangoji in Kapadvanj, while Fakhr- 
ud-daulah, GangMhar, and Krishna ji laid siege to that town. At 
this time 4he Lunav^cla chief asked Malh^rrav Holkar on his way 
back from his yearly raid into M^lwa, to join hkn in attacking Virpur. 
Holkar agreed and Yirpur was plundered. Eangoji, hearing of the 
ariival of Holkar, begged him to come to his aid, and on* promise of 
receiving a sum of £20,000 (Es, 2 lakhs) and two elephants, 'Holkar 
consented. Gangadhar, Krishn^ji, and Fakhr-ud-daulah, hearing of 
the approach of Holkar, raised the siege of Kapadvanj, and marching to 
Hholka expelled the governor of that district. Shoiijly afterwards on 
a summons from Damaji and Khanderav Gaikwdr Eangoji retired to 
Baroda. Meanwhile Fakhr-ud-daukh, Krishna ji, and Gangddhar 
advanced to J etalpur in the Daskroi sub-division of Ahmedabad and, 
taking possession of it, expelled Ambar Habshi, the deputy of Jaw^h 
Mard Kh4n. Diimflji and Khanderav G^ikwar passed from Baroda 
to Vasil, where they were met by. Krishna ji and 'Gangadhar, whom 
Damaji censured for aiding Fakhr-ud-claulali. On this occasion 
Damaji bestowed the districts of Baroda Nadiad and Borsad on 
his brother Khanderdv, an action which for ever removed any ill 
feeling on the part of Khanderdv. Then, proceeding to Goklej, 
Damaji had an interview with Jawan Mard Khan. From Goklej he sent 
Kanoji Takpar with Fakhr-ud-daulah to Sorath, and himself returned 
to Rongad. As Borsad had been given to Khanderav, Eangoji fixed on 
Umreth as his residence. 

In this year, A.m 1716,- Teghbeg Ehdn, governor of Surat, died, and 
was succeeded by his brother Safdar Muhammad Khfe, who, in acknow- 
ledgment of a j^resent of seven horses, received from the emperor 
the title of Bahadur. At this time Tffib Ali Khan died, and the 
writer of the Mirat-i-ATimedi was appointed minister by the emperor. 
In A.n. 1747 Eangoji returned to ATimedabad, and Jawan Mard Khan 
had an interview with him a few miles from the city. Shortly after 
this the Kolis of MehmudabM and Mahudha rebelled, but the revolt 
was speedily crushed by Sh^hb^z Rohilla. 

During this year Najm Khan, governor - of Cambay, died. 
Muftakhir Khan, son of Hajm-ud-danlah Momin Kli^n I., who had 
also received the title of Momin Kh4n, informed the emperor of Najm 
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Kh^n^s deaths and himself assumed the office of governor in which in 
A.D. 1748 he was confirmed. , On hearing of the death of Najm Khan, 
on pretence of condoling* with the family of the late governorj Mda-ud- 
din Khan marched to. Cambay/ hut as he was not allowed to enter the 
town he retired. He afterwards went to Umreth and lived with 
Eangoji. Kdnoji Takpar, who had gone with Fakhr-ud-daulah into 
Sorath^ now laid siege to and took the ‘town of Vanthali. As it was 
nearly time for the Marathas to ‘return to their country, Kd^noji 
and Fakhr-ud-daulah, •retiring to Dholka/ expelled "Muhammad 
Janbaz, the deputy governor. Eangoji, who had at this time a 
dispute with Jaw an Mard Khan regarding his share of tribute, now 
came and joined- them, and their combined forces marched upon 
Sanand, where, after plundering the town, they encamped. • It was 
now; time for Kd.noji to vdthdraw to the Dakhan. Eangoji and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah, remaining behind to collect tribute from the neigh- 
boui’ing districts, .marched to Isanpur, where they were opposed by 
Jawdn Mard Khdn. Ou this occasion both Jawan Mard Khdn and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah sought the alliance of Eaja Eaisingh of Idar. But, 
as he offered more favourable terms, Eaja Rd.isingh determined to join 
Fakhr-ud-daulah. Sher Khan Btibi also joined Fakhr-ud-daulah, who, 
thus reinforced, laid siege to Ahmedabad. While these events were 
passing at Ahmeddbad, Hariba, an adopted son of Khanderav Gaikwdr, 
at that time in possession of the fort of Borsad, began to plunder 
*■ EangojFs villages nnder Petlad, and; attacking his deputy, defeated and 
killed him: On this Eangoji withdrew from Ahmedabad, attacked 
and captured the fort of Borsad, and forced Hariba to leave the country, 
Jawdn.Mard ,Khan now sent for Jandrdhan Pandit, Khanderdv'^s 
deputy at Nadiad, and, in place of BangojFs representative, appointed 
him to manage the Maratha share of Ahmedabad. 

During these years important changes had taken place in the 
government of Surat. In a. n. 1734, when Mull a Muhammad Ali, the 
chief of the merchants and builder of the Athva fort, was killed in 
prison by Teghbeg Khan, the Nizam sent Say ad Miththan to revenge 
his death. Sayad Miththan was forced to return unsuccessful. After 
Teghbeg KhaiFs death Sayad Miththan again came to Surat and lived 
there with his brother Sayad Aclichan, who held the office of paymaster, ' 
Sayad Miththan tried to get the government of the town into his hands, 
but, again failing, committed suicide. His brother Sayad Achchan then 
attacked and took the citadel, expelling the commander ; and for 
several days war was waged between him and the governor Safdar 
Muhammad Khan with doubtful success. At last Sayad Aclichan 
called to his aid Malliarrav, the deputy at Baroda, and their combined 
forces took possession of the whole city. , During the sack of the city • 
Malli&rav was killed and the entire management of affairs fell into 
the hands of Sayad Achchan. Safdar Muhammad Khan, the late 
governor, though obliged to leave the city, was determined not to give 
up Surat without a struggle, and raising some men opened fire on the 
fort. Sayad Achchan now begged the Arab Turk English Dutch and 
Portuguese merchants to aid him. A deed addressed to the emperor 
and the Nizam, begging that Sayad Achchan should be appointed 
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governor, was signed by all the merchants except by Mr. Lamb the 
English chief, and though he at first refused, he was in the end per- 
suaded by the.other merchants to sign. The merchants then assisted 
Sayacl Aehchan, and Safdar Muhammad Khan retired to Sindh. 

Meanwhile, on account of some enmity between Miilla Fakhr-ud- 
dm, the son of Mulla Muhammad A li, chief of the merchants, and 
Sayacl Achchan, the Mulla was* thrown into prison. -Mr. •Lamb tvent to 
Sayad Aelichan, and remonstrating 'with him suggested that the M ulla 
should be sent for. Sayad Achchan agreed, but on the way Mr. Lamb 
carried off Mulla Fakhr-ud-dm to the English factory, and afterwards 
sent him to Bombay in disguise. In the meantime Kedarji Gaik war, 
acoiisino£Damaj?s, whom, with Malharrav, Sayad Achchan had asked 
to his help, arrived at ^Smat, and though Sayad Achchan had been 
successful without his aid, Kedarji demanded the £30,000 ( Rs. 3 Idk/is) 
which had been promised him. As the Sayad was not in a position to 
resist Kedarji^s demands, and as he had no ready money to give him, 
he . made over to him a third of the revenues of Surat until the amount 
should be paid. As before this another third gf the revenues of Surat 
had been assigned to Hdfiz Masuud Khan^-the deputy of Ydkut Khaii 
of Janjira, the emoluments of the governor of Surat were reduced to 
one-third of the entire revenue and this was divided between the 
Mntasaddi and BaklisH. 

In this year ( a.b. 1747, S. 1803) there was a severe shock of earth- 
quake and a great famine which caused many deaths. In the following 
year Jawan Hard Khan endeavoured to recapture Jetalpur, but failed. 
About the same time IJmabdi died, and DamdjFs brother Khanderav, who 
was on good terms with Ambika wife of Baburdv Senapati, the guardian 
of Umabahs son, procured his crwn appointment as deputy of his brother 
JDamaji in Gujarat, Om being appointed deputy Khanderav at once 
marched against Raiigoji to recover Borsad, whieli, as above mentioned, 
Range ji had taken from Hariba. Their forces were joined by two 
detachments, one from Momin Khan under the command of Aglia 
Muhammad Husain, the other from Jawan Mard Khdn commanded by 
Janarclhan Bandit. The combined army besieged Borsad. After a five 
months^ siege Borsad was taken, and Rangoji was* imjirisoned by 
Khanderdv. On the fall of Borsad Sher Khdn Bdbi and Ra ja Raisingh 
of Idar,"who were allies of Rangoji, returned to' Balasinor and loar ; 
Fakhr-ud-daulah was sent to Betlad and Fida-ud-din Khan, leaving 
Umreth, took shelter with Jetha, the chief of -Atarsumba. 

In this }’'ear the emperor Muhammad Shah died and was succeeded 
by his son Ahmed Shah (a.d. 1748 - 1754)^ Shortly after Ahmed'S 
accession Maharaja Vakhatsingh, .brother of Maharaja Abheysingh, 
was appointed fifty-ninth viceroy of Gujarat. When he learned what 
was the state of the province, he pleaded that his presence would be 
more useful in his own dominions, and never took uj) his appointment 
of viceroy. Vakhatsingh was the last viceroy of Gujarat, nominated 
by the imperial court, for although by the aid of the Marathas Fakhr- 
ud-daulah was of importance in the province, he had never been able 
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to establish himself as viceroy. In this year also occurred the death 
of Khnshalchaud Sheth, the chief merchant of Ahniedabad. 

Khaiiderav Gdikwar appointed E^ghavshankar his deputy at 
Ahmedabad^ and Safdar Khan Babi issued from Ahtnedabad with an 
army to levy tribute from the chiefs .on the banks of the Sdbarmati. 
When Pakhr-ud-daulah, the former viceroy, heard of the appointment 
of Maharaja Vakhatsingh, seeing no chance of any benefit from a 
longer stay in Gujarat, he retired to Dehli. In a.d. 1748 A'sif Jah, 
Nizam -iil-Mulk, died at an advanced age, leaving six sons and a 
disputed succession. 

About the same time Balajirav Peshwa, who was jealous of the 
power of the Gaik war, sent a body of troops, and freed Kangoji from 
the hands of Khanderav Gaikwdr. During these years adventurers, 
in different parts of the country, taking advantage of the decay of 
the central power, endeavoured to establish themselves in. independ- 
ence.' Of these attempts the most formidable was the revolt of one of 
the Patan Kasbatis who established his power so firmly in Pfitan that 
J awan Mard Khd-n found it necessary to proceed in person to reduce 
him. Shortly afterwards Jawan Mard KhjCn deemed it advisable to recall 
his brothers Safdar Khan and Zor^war Kh4n, who were then at TTnja 
under Pdtan, and took them with him to Ahmedabad. Fida-ud-dm 
Khan who had been residing at Atarsumba now asked permission to 
return to Ahmedabdd, but as Jawdn Mard Khan did not aj) prove of 
this suggestion, Fida-ud-dm departed to Broach and there took up his 
residence. Janardhan Pandit marched to Kaira and the Bhil district 
to levy tribute, and Khanderav appointed Shevakrdm his deputy. 

In the meantime at Surat, Sayad Aehchan endeavoured to 
consolidate his rule, and with this view tried to expel H^fiz Masuud 
Habshi, and prevent Kim again entering the city.. But his plans failed, 
and he was obliged to make excuses for his eouduct. Sayad Achehan then 
op23ressed other influential persons, until eventually the Ilabshi and 
others joining, attacked him in the citadel. Except Mr. Lamb, who 
considered himself bound by the deed sighed in A.d. 1 747 in favour of 
Sayad Achehan, all the merchants of Surat joined the assailants. 
Among the chief opponents of Sayad Achehan were the Dutch, who 
sending ships brought back Safdar Muhammad Khdn from Thatta, 
and established him as governor of Surat. The English factory was 
next besieged, and, though a stout resistance was made, the guards 
were bribed, and the factory plundered. In a.d. 1760 Sayad Achehan, 
surrendering the citadel to the Habslii, withdrew first. to Bombay 
and then to Poona, to Bdlajir^v Peshwav Shortly afterwards, in 
consequence of the censure passed upon him by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment for his support of Sayad Achehan, Mr. Lamb committed 
suicide. Wearied by these continual contests for power, the 
merchants of Surat asked ^ Ed ja* Eaghunathdas, minister to the 
Nizam, to choose them a governor. Bdja Baghundthdds accordingly 
nominated his own nephew, Eaja Harprasdd, to be governor, and 
the writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi to be his deputy. But before Edja 
Harprasad could join his appointment at Surat, both he and his father 
were slain in battle, . 
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In tlie same year, a.b. 1750, ocenrred the deaths o£ Eaja Raisingh 
of Idar, of Safdar Khdn Babi of BalasiDor, and of Fida-iid-dm Khan, 
who had for some time been settled at Broach. JawanMard Khan, 
who, seeing that they were inclined to become permanent residents in 
Gujarat, was always Opposed to the G^iikwar's power, now.entered into 
negotiations with Balajirav Peshwa.* He chose Patel Sukhdev to collect 
the Maratha reYeiiue and asked the Peshwa to help him in expelling 
DamajPs agents. The Peshwa, being now engaged in war in the 
Dakhan with Salahat Jang Bahadur^ son of the late Nizam, was unable 
to send Jaw4n Mard Khdn any assistance. Towards the close of the 
year JawanMard Khan started from Ahmedahadto collect tribute from 
the Sabarmati chiefs.' Returning early in a.b. 1751, at the request of 
Jetha Patel' a subordinate of Bhavsingh Desai, he proceeded to Baiiod 
or Vanod under Viramg4m and reduced the village.. Ali Muhammad 
Khdn, the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, who about this time Was raised 
in rank with the title of Bahadur, states that owing to the Mardtha 
inroads most of the districts had passed entirely into their possession ; 
in others according to agreements with Jawin’ Mard Kh^n they held 
a half share. Consequently in spite of new taxes, the entire remain- 
ing income of the province was only four Idhhs of rupees, and it was 
impossible to maintain the military posts or control the rebellious 
. Eolis. * 

It was in this year (a.b, 1751) that the Peshwa, decoying D^mrijir^v 
into his power, irnprisoned him and forced him to surrender half of his 
rights and conquests in Gujarat. Taking advantage, of the absence of 
the Gdikw^r and his army in the Dakhan, Jawan Mard Khan marched 
into Sorath. He first visited Gbgha, and then levying tribute in Gohxl- 
vada advanced into K^thiav^da and marched against Nav^nagar, and, 
after collecting a contribution from the Jam, returned to Ahmedabad: 
In the following year (a.b. 1752), as soon as the news reached Gnjar5,t 
that the MarathiW share in the province had been divided between the 
Peshwa and Gdikw^r, Momin Khan, who was always quarrelling with 
the Gaikwaris agent, sending Varajlal his steward to BaM.jirav Peshwa. 
begged him to include Cambay in Ms share and send his agent in place 
of the Gaikwaris agent. Bdldjirav agreed, and from that time an 
agent of the Peshwa was established at Cambay. In the same year 
Raghnndthrdv, brother of the Peshwa, entering Gujarat took possession 
of the Rewa and Mahi Kdntha districts and marched on Surat. Shiaji 
Dhangar was appointed in Shevakrdm^s place as D4majPs deput}^ 
and Krishnaji came to collect the Pesliwa^s share. 

Up to tliis time the citv of Broach had remained part of the Nizdnris 
personal estate, managed by Abddllah Beg, whom, with the title of Nek 
Alam Khdn, Asif J^h the late Nizdm-ul-Mulk had chosen his deputy. 
On the death of Abdiillah Begin a.d. 1752 the emperor appointed his 
^on to succeed him with* the same title as his father, while he gave to 
another son, named Mughal Begj-Ihe title of Ivhertalab Khdn. During 
the contests for succession that followed upon the death of the Nizam 
in A.B. 17 52, no attempt was made to enforce the Nizamis claims on the 
lands of Broach; and for the future, except for the share of the revenue 
paid to the MardtMs, the governors of Broach were practically 
independent. 
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The Peshwa now senfj Panduran^ Pandit to levy tribute from his ; 
share of Gujaxrit, and that officer crossing the Mahi marehed hpon 
Cambay. Momin Khan prepared to oppose him, but the Pandit made 
friendly overtures^ and eventually Momin Khan not only paid the sum 
of £700 (Rs. 7000) for grass and grain for thePandit^s troops, but 
also lent him four small cannon. Pdndurang Pandit then marehed 
upon Ahmedabad, and encamping negr the K^kariya lake laid* siege 
to the city which was defended by Jawan Mard Khd,n. During the 
siege P^ndurang Pandit, sending some troops, ravaged Nikob part 
of the lands of AH Miihammad Khdn Bahadur, the author of the. 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi. Meanwhile, as the operations against Ahmedabad , 
made no progress, Pdndurang Pandit made offers of peace. These J awan 
Mard Khan accepted, and on receiving from Jawan MardiKMn the 
present of a mare and a small sum of money under the name of 
entertainment, the. Maratha leader withdrew to Sorath. 

‘ About this time the Peshwa released D^mdji G^ikwd.r on his 
promise to help the Peshwa’s brother Raghundthr^v, who was shortly 
afterwards despatched with an army to complete the conquest of 
Gujardt. Meanwhile Jawdn Mard Khd,n^s anxiety regarding the 
Mar^thds was for a time removed by the departure of P^ndurang 
Pandit. And, as the harvest season had arrived, he with his brother 
Zordwar Khdn Bdbi, leaving Muhammad Mtilririz ‘Sherwdni behind as 
his deputy, set out from Ahmedabad to levy tribute from the chiefs of 
the Sdbar K^ntha. Certain well ^formed persons, who had heard of 
Eaghunathrav^s preparations for invading .Gujarat, begged Jawan 
Mard Kh4n nOt to leave the city but to depute his brother Zor^war 
Khan B^bl to collect the tribute. Jaw^n Mard Khan, not believing 
their reports, said that he would not go more than from forty-five to 
sixty miles from the city, and that, should the necessity of any more 
distant excursion arise, he would entrust it to his brQther. Jawan Mard 
Khd,n then marched from the city, levying tribute until he arrived on the 
P’dlanpnr frontier about seventy-five miles north of ATimedabad. Here 
meeting Muhammad Bahddur Jhd,lori, the governor of Palanpur, Jaw^n 
Mard Khan was foolishly induced to joji him in plundering the fertile 
districts of Sirohi, till at last he was not less than 160 igiles from his . 
head-quarters. Meanwhile RaghunathMv, joining Damaji G^ikwar, 
entered suddenly by an unusual route into G^ujard,t, and news reached 
Ahmedabad that the Mard^thas had crossed the Narbada. On this fiie • 
townspeople sent messenger after messenger to recall Jawdn Mard 
Khdn, and building up the gateways prepared for defence, while the 
inhabitants of the suburbs, leaving their houses, crowded 'with their 
families* into the city for protection.*^ Raghunathiriv, hearing that 
Jawan Mard Khd.n and his army were absent from the city, pressed on 
by forced marches, and crossing the river Mahi despatched an advance 
corps under Vithal Suklidev. Kosd,ji, proprietor of Nadidd, at Dd^rfiaji 
Gd,ikwar^s invitation also marched towards ATimeddbdd, plundering 
Mehmuddbd.d Khokhri, only three miles from the city. In the meantime 
Yithal Sukhdev reached Kaira, and taking witlj him the chief man of 
that place, Muhammad Daur^n, son of Muhammad Babi, continued his 
march. . He was shortly joined by Raghunathr^v, and the combined 
forces now proceeded to Ahmed^Md and encamped by the Kd^nkariya 
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lake. Next da/EaghiHid,thr£v moved his camp to near the tomb of 
Hazrat Shah BhikaiaL/ on the bank of 'the Sabarmati to the south-west of 
the city. Eag-hunathriv now proceeded to invest 'the city, distributing 
his thirty to forty thousand horse into three divisions. The operations 
against the north of the city were entrusted to Damaji Gaikwar ; 
those on the east to Gopal Harij while the troops on the south and 
west were under the personal ^ommand of Baghun^hrav and his' 
officers. ; -■ ■■ ■ ' .. '■ ■ 

Aftei; leaving SIroM Jawdn. Mard Khd,n had- gone -westwards to 
Tliarad and V^v, so that the first messengers failed to find him. One 
of the later messengers, Mandan by name, who had not lef t Ahmedabdd 
until the arrival of Eaghunathrav at the Kankariya lake, made his way 
to Vav an# Thardd, aind told Jaw^n Mard Khan what had happened. 

- Jawan Mard Khdn set out by forced 'marches for E^dhanpur, and 
leaving his family and the bulk of' his army at Patau, he pushed on 
with 200 picked horsemen to Kadi and from that to Ahmedabad, 
contriving to enter the city by night. The presence of Jawan Mard 
Kh4n raised the ’spirits of the' besieged, and the. defence was conducted 
with ardour. In spite of their watchfulness, a party of about 700 
Mardth^s under cover of night succeeded in sealing the walls and 
entmng the city. Erfe they could do 9*ny mischief they were discovered 
and driven out of the town with -much slaughter. The bulk of the 
besieging army, which had advanced in hopes - that this party would 
succeed ' in opening one - of the citv gates, were forced to retire dis- 
appointed. Raghun^thrdv now mSle proposals for peace, but Jawan 
Mard Khdn did not think it consistent with his honour to accept them. 
On his refusal, the Mardtha general redoubled his efforts and. sprang 
several mines, but owing to the tiiiekness of the city walls.no practic- 
able breach was effected.' Jawd.n Mard Khan now expelled the 
Maratha deputies, and continuing to defend the city with much 
gallantry contrived at night to introduce into the town, by detachments 
a great portion of his army from Patan. At length, embarrassed by 
want of 23 ro visions and the clamour of his troops for pay, he extorted 
£5000 (Es. 50,000) from the. official classes. As Jawan Mard was 
known to have an ample supply of money of his own this untimely 
meanness caifled great discont<»nt. The official classes who were the 


^ Of the cleatb at tbe ag^ of nine years of this son of Saint ShAli-i- Alam the 
Hirat-i-Aliniedi (Printed Persian Text, II. 26) gives the following details : Malik Seif-nd- 
din, the daughter's son' of Sultan A'hmed I,, had a sou who lie believed was bom to him 
by the prayer of Saint Shdh-i-Alam. This boy who was about nine years old died, 
hialik Seif-nd-din ran to Shdh-i-Alam,-%ho used then to live at AsiUval, two or three miles 
cast -of A'hmeddbAd, and in a transport of grief and rage said to the Saint :/ Is this 
the way you deceive people ? Surely yon obtained me the gift of that boy to live and not 
td’die? This I suppo^ is how. you will keep your promise of mediating for onr sinful 
soufs before Allah also ?' The Saint could give no reply and retired to his inner apai*t- 
jments. The stricken father went to the Saint's son Shdh Bhikan, who, going in to 
his father, entreated him to restore .the Malik's hoy jbo life. The Saint asked his 
'son ‘ Are you prepared* to die for the boy ? ' Shdh Bhikan said ‘ I am ready,' The 
'Saint,, going into an inner room, spread his skirts before AlUh crying ^ Edjanli/ a 
pet name by which the Saint ni^ed to address AllaJh, meaning' Dear King or Lord, 
* Eijanjt, here is a goat for a ^oal ; take thou this one and return the other.' lament- 
ations in the Saint!^ harem show’ed that half of the prayer was granted and the Malik on 
returning to his house found the other half fulfilled* 
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repository o£ ^bll real power murmured against Ms rule and openly 
advocated the surrender of the city, and Ja\ydnMard Khan, much 
against his will, was forced to enter into negotiations OTth Eaghund-th- 

Raghun^thrdv was so little hopeful of taking Ahmediibdd that he 
had determined, should the siege last a month longer, to depart on 
condition of receiving the one-fourtl|j^ share of the revenue and a safe 
conduct. Had Jawan Hard Khan only disbursed his own money to 
pay the troops, 'and encouraged instead of disheartening the omcial 
class, he need never have lost the city. At last to /Raghundthrav^s 
relief, Jawan Mard -Kh^n was rednee*dto treat for peace through 
, Tithal Sukhdev.- It was arranged that the Mardthas should give 
Jawdn Mard Khd,n the sum of £1D,000 (Rs. 1 ZJ/fch) to pay his troops, 
besides presenting him with an elephant and -other articles of value. It 
was at the same time agreed that the garrison should leaye the city 
with, all the honours of war. And that, for himself and his brothers, 
Jawan Mard Khan should receive, free from any Mar^tha claim, the 
districts of Patan, Vadnagar, Sami, Munjpnr; Visalnagar, .Tharad,. 
Kher^lu, *and Rddhanpur with Tervada and Bij^puf. It was farther 
agreed that one of Jawan Mard KhaMs brothers should always serve 
the Marath^s with* 300 horse and 500 foot, the expenses of t|ie force 
being paid by the Mardthas. It was also stipulated that neither the. 
Peshwa^s army . nor his deputy^s, nor that of any commander should 
enter Jawan Mard KhaMs territory, and that in Ahmed^bad no 
•Maratlia official should put up at any of the Khiln Bahadur's 
mansions,- new or old, or at any of those belonging “ to his brothers 
followers or servants. Finally that the estates of other members of* 
the family,, namely Kaira, Kasha Matar and Bansa. Mahudha, which 
belonged to Muhammad Khdn, Khd.n Daur^n, and Abid I\h^n whre 
not to be meddled with, nor were encroachments to be allowed on the • 
lands of Kayam Kuli Kh^n or of Zorawar Khdn. This agreement was 
sighed and sealed by Raghunhthrav, with Damaji Gaikwar (half 
sharer), •Malharr a V Holkar, Jye Apa Sindhia, Ramchandar Vithal 
Sukhdev, Sakhariim Bhagvaiit, and Madhavr^v Gophlrav as securities/ 
The treaty was then delivered to Jawhn Mard*Khan, and he and his 
garrison, marching out with the honours of war, the Marath^s took 
possession of Ahmedabad on April 2nd, 1753. ‘ 

On leaving AhmedabM Jawan Mard Khhn retired to'^Patan. At 
. Ahmedabad Raghun^thrav with Damdji Sirranged for the government 
of the city, appointing Shripatrav his deputy. He then marched 
into Jhdlhvada to levy tribute from the Limbdi and Wadhwan chiefs j 
and was so far successful that Harbhamji of Limbdi agreed to pay 
an annual tribute of £4000 • (Rs. 40,000). As the rainy season was 
drawing near’ Raghuu^thrd,v returned to Dholka, while Patel VithM 
-Sukhdev forced Muhammad Bahadur, the governor of Pdlanpur, to 
consent to a payment of *£11,500 .(Rs. 1,15;000). From Bholka 
Raghun^thrav went to-Tarapur, about twelve miles north of Cambay, 
and compelled Momrn KMn to submit to an annual payment of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). At the same time Ali Muhaminad Khan Bahadur, the 
author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, was appointed collector of customs, 
and his former grants were confirmed and he was^ allowed to retain 
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Ms villages o£ Sayadpur and Kiijddh- close to -^hmeddbad, as well* 
as the village of Panmdl in Bijdpnr. *I)arad.Ji Gaik war, after levying 
tribute in the VatrakEdntha, wenttoKapadvanj, which he took from 
Sher Khdii ’Bdbi; Prom Kapadvanj he passed to ISTadidd and appointed 
Shevakrd,i to collect his half share of the revenne of Gujarat,- In the 
A'hmed^bad mint, coin ceased to be struck in the emperoPs name and 
the suburbs of the city which had been deserted during the siege were 
not again inhabited. The KoH^eommenced a system of depredation, 
and their outrages were, so daring that women andcHldren were some- 
times carried off and sold as slaves. After the rains were over (a.b. 
1754) Shetuji, commander of the Ahmed'^hM garrison, and Sliankarji, 
governor of Viramgam, were sent to collect tribute from Sorath. 
Though the imperial power was sunk so low, the emperor was allowed to 
confer the post of Kazi of the city on Kazi Rukn-ul-Hak Khdn who 
arrived at Ahmedabad and assumed office. . At the. close of the year 
Shripati^^v, who was anxious to acquire Cambay, marched against Momm 
Khan. After two doubtful battles in which the Mar^thas gained no 
advantage, it was agreed that Momin Khdn*shouId pay a sum of £700 
'(Rs. 7000), and Shripatr^v departed from A'hmeddbad early in A.B. 1754, 
When the Kolis heard of the ill success of the Mar^thds at Cambay, 
they revolted and R%hoshankar was sent to subdue them. In an 
engagement near Luhdr% in Bahyal in His Highness the G^ikw^rVlerri- 
tory about eighteen miles east of Ahmeddbad, Raghbshankar scattered 
the Kolis, but they again collected and forced the MaratK^s to retire. 
At this time Shetuji and Shankarji returned from Sorath, where they 
had performed the pilgrimage to Dw^rka. Shetuji was sent fo the 
BMl district against the Kolis. He was iinsuecessful, and was so 
ashamed of his failure that he returned -to the Dakhan and Dandu 
D^t^tri was appointed in his place. 

In tMs year died Nek Alam Kh^n II. governor of Broach. He 
was succeeded by his brother Khertalab jSh^n who expelled his nephew 
H^mid Beg, son of Nek A'lam Khdn. Hamid Beg took refuge in 
Surat. At Balasinor a dispute arose between Sher Khan Babi and a 
body of Arab mercenaries who took possession of a hill, but in the 
. .end came to terms. With the Peshwa’s permission his deputy Bhag- 
vantrav marched on Cambay, But Varajlal, Momin Khan-'s steward, 
who was then at Poona, sent word to his master, who prepai*ed himself 
against any emergency. When Bhagvantrav arrived at Cambay he 
showed no hostile intentions and was .well received by Momhi Khan. 
Subsequently a letter from Bhagvantrav to Sffim Jamad^ir at 
Ahmedabad ordering him to march against Cambay fell into Momin 
Khdn^s hands. He at once surrounded Bhagvantrdv^s house and made 
him prisoner. When the Peshwa heard that Bhagvantrav had been 
captured, he ordered Ganesh Apa, governor of Jambusar, as well as 
the governors of, Viramgdm, Dhandhuka, and other places to march at 
once upon Cambay.. They went and besieged the town for three' 
months, but without success. Eventually Bhripatrav, the Peshwa^s 
deputy, sent the author of the MirSt-i-ATimedi to negotiate, and it was 
agreed that Bhagvantrav should he released and that na alteration 
should be made in the position of Momin Khan. Shortly afterwards 
Shripatriiv was cecaUed by the Peshwa and his place .supplied by an 
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officer o£ the name o£ • E^ho. About this time Khertalab Kh^n,. 
governor of Broach, died, and quarrels arose regarding the succession. 
Ultimately Hamid Beg, nephew of Khertalab Kh^, obtained the post, 
and he afterwards received an imperial oi^er confirming him as 
goveimor, and bestowing* on him the title of Nekn^m Khdn Bahadur, 

At Delili, during A.D. 1754, the emperor Ahmed Sh4h was deposed^ 
and Aziz-ud-din, son of Jahand^r Sh4h, was raised to the throne with 
the title of Alamgir II, After his release Bhagvantrav established 
himseKinthe Cambay fort of Nipad and not long after began. to attack 
Momin Khan^s villages. After severaU doubtfur engagements peace 
was concluded on Momfn Khan paying £1000 (Es. 10,000) on account 
of the usual share of the Marathds which ’he had withheld. This 
arrangement was made through' the mediation of Tukdji, the steward 
of Sadashiv Damodar, who had come to Gujarat with an army and 
orders to helg Bhagvantrav. As Momm .Khan had no ready money 
Tukdji Offered himself as security and Bhagvantrav and Tukaji 
withdrew to the Dakhan. Momln Khin'^s soldiery now clamoured for pay. 
As he was not in a position to meet their demands he sent a body of 
men against some villages to the ^ west belonging to Limhdi and 
plundered them, dividing the booty among his troopjs. In the follow- 
ing year, A.n. 1755, Momin Khan went to'Gogha, a port which, though 
at one time subordinate to Cambay, had fallen into the hands of Slier 
Khan BAbi, and^ was now in the possession of the Peshwa^s. officers^ 
Gogha fell and leaving a garrison 100 Arabs under IbiAMm Kuli 
Khdn, Momin Khan returned to .Cambay, levying tribute. He then 
sent the bulk of his army under the command of Miihammad Zattian 
Khdn,' son of Pida-ud-dm Khdn, and VarajM his own steward, to 
plunder and collect money in. Gohilv^da and Kdthi^v^da. Here 
they remained until their arrears were paid off, and then returned to 
Cambay. After this Momin Khan plundered several PetUd villages 
and finally, in concert with the Kolis of Dhowan, attacked Jambusar 
and. carried off much booty. Momin KhAn next marched against 
Borsad, and was on the point of taking the foi’t when Saydji, son of 
D^maji Gaikwar, who lived at Baroda, bearing of Momin Khan^s 
success, came rapidly with a small body of men to the relief of the 
fort and surprised the besiegers. The. Muhammadan ‘troops soon 
recovered from the effects of the surprise, and Say^ji fearing to engage 
them with so small a force retired. On SayajPs departure Momin 
Kli^n raised the siege of Borsad and returned to Cambay. 

In the year A.n. 1756 the rains #ere very heavy, and the walls of 
ATnnedabAd fell in many places. ' Momin Kh^n, hearing of this as well 
as of the discontent of the inhabitants, resolved to capture the city. 
He sent spies to ascertain the strength of the garrison and set about 
making allies of the chief men in the .province and enlisting troops. 
About this time Eighoji, the Mardtha” deputy, was assassinated by 
a Eohilla.. As soon as Momin Khi,n heard of EaghojPs death he sent 
his nephew, Muhammad Zam^n Khan, with some men in advance, and 
afterwards- himself at the close of the year, a.d. 1756, marched from 
Cambay and camped on the VAtrak, Prom this camp they moved to 
Kaira, and from Kaira to Ahmeddb^d, After one or two fights in* 
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the - suburbs the Muhammadans, finding* their way through the 
breaches in the walls, opened the ‘ gates and entered the town. - The 
Kolis commenced plundering, ^d a hand-to-hand fight ensued, in 
which the Marathas were xyorsted and were eventually expelled from 
the city. The Kolis attempted to plunder the Diitich factory, but met 
with a spirited resistance, and when Shambhur^m, a Nagar Brahman,, 
one o£ Moniin Khan^s chief supporters, heard it he ordered the Kolis to 
cease attacking, the factory and consoled the Dutch. 

• In the meantime Jawan Mard Khauj who had been invited by the 
Marathas ' £o their assistance, set out from Patau, and when he 
arrived at Petliapur and Mansa he heard of the capture of Abmedabad. 
On reaching Kalol he was joined by Harbhamram, governor of Kadi, 
They resolved to send Zorawar Kliin Babito :i;ecall Sadasliiv Damodar, 
and to await his arrival at Viramgam. Shevakr^^m, the Gaikwar^s 
deputy, had taken refuge at Dholka. Momin Khan himself now 
advanced, and entering ATimedabad on the l7th October 1756, 
appointed Shambhuram his deputy. Sadasliiv Damodar now joined 
Jawan Mard Khan at Viramg^m, and at Jaw^n Mard Khan^s advice 
it was resolved, befo-re taking further steps, to write to the Peshwa for ' 
aid. Jawan Mard Khan, althouglihe held large service estates, charged 
the Maratli5.s £150 (Rs, 1500) a day for his troops. Jawan Mard ^ 
Khdn and the Mardthas then advanced to Sanand and Jitalpur, and 
• thence marched towards Cambay. On their way they were met, and,^ 
after several combats, defeated by* a detachment ol Momin Klian^s" 
army. Momin Khdn sent troops to overrun Kadi, but Harbhamram, the 
governor of Kadi, defeated the force, and captured their guns. When 
the emperor heard of the capture of Gogha, he sent a sword as a present 
to Momin Kh5.n ; and when the news of the capture of ATiUiedabad 
reached Agm, Momin Kh^n received many compliments. Bdlajirav 
Peshwa on the other hand was greatly enraged at these reverses. He 
at once sent off Saddshiv Ramchandra to Gujardt as his deputy, and 
Ddmaji and Khanderav Gaikwar also accompanied him with their 
forces. Momin Khan refusing to give up Ahmedabad, prepared for 
defence. Sadashiv Ramchandra, Dama ji and Khanderav * Gaikwar 
advanced, and, crossing the Mahi, reached Kaira. Here they were met 
by Jawdn, Mard Khdn and the rest of the Mardtha forces in Gujarat, 
and the combined, army*, advancing against the- capital camped by the 
Kankariyalake. . 

The Marathas now regularly invested the cify, but Momin Khan, 
aided by Shambhuram; made a vigorous • defence. Up to this time 
Jawdn Maij-'d Khan was receiving £150 (Rs. 1500) daily for the pay " 
of his OTO and his brothers troops. Sadashiv Ramchandra, considering 
the number of the troops too small for so large a payment, reduced the 
amount and retained the men in his own service. After a nionth^s siege, 

, Momin Khan^s troops began to clamour for pay, but Shambhiiram, by 
collecting the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) from the inhabitants of the 
town managed for the time to appease their demands. When they 
again became - urgent for pay, Sliambhuram diverted their thoughts by 
a general sally from all the gates at night. On this occasion many 
men were slain on both side% and many of the inhabitants deserted 
the town,* The coppj^ vessels of such of the townspeople as had fled 
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were melted and coined into money and given to ‘the soldiery. _ In this 
state^of affaii’s an order arrived from the . imperial court bestowing on 
Momin Khan a dress of honour and the title, of Bahadur^ Although 
the imperial power had for years been merely a name .Momin Khan 
asked and obtained permission from the besiegers to leave the city and 
meet the bearers of the order. The Mar^thas redoubled their eSorts. 
Still though the besiegers were successful in intercepting supplies of 
grain the garrison fought gallantly dn defence of the town.' - . 

At this juncture^ in A.B. 17575 Raja Shi vsingh of Idar; son of the 
late Anandsingh, who was friendly to. Momin -Ehdn, sent Sa^ansingh 
Hazari with a force to assist 'the besieged. On their way to Ahmed- 
abad, Harbhamrdm with a body of Mar^thas attacked this detachment^ 
while Momin Khan sent to their aid Muhammad Lai Rohilla and others^ 
and a doubtful battle was fought. Shortly afterwards Sadashiv 
Rdmchandar made an attempt on the -fort of Kalikot. The fort was 
successfully defended by Jamaddr Nur Muhammad 5 and the ManCthds 
were repulsed. The Jlarath^s endeavoured in vain to persuade Sham- 
bhuram to desert . Momin* Khan, and though the garrison were often 
endangered by the faithlessness of thb Kolis ‘and other causes, they 
remained, staunch. Momin Khan, though frequently in difficulties 
owing to want of funds to pay hia soldiery, continued to defend the 
town. The Marathas- next tried to seduce some of Momin Kha As 
officers, but in this* they also failed, ‘and in a sally Shambhhr^m 
.attacked the camp of Sadttshiv Ramchandar, and burning his tents all 
but captured the chief himself. 

When the siege was at this stage, Hassan KilH Khdn Bahadur, 
viceroy of Oudh, relinquishing woi’Idly . affairs and dividing his pro- 
perty among his nephews, ’set out fb‘ perform a pilgrimage to Makkah. 
Before he .started Shuja-ud-daulah, the of Lucknow, 

• requested him on his way to visit Baldjirav, and endeavour to come to 
some settlement of Ahmedabad affairsi Accordingly, adopting the name 
’ of Shah Nhr, and assuming the dress of an aseetic, Hassan Kiili made his 
way to Poona, and appearing before the Peshwa offered to make peace 
at Ahmedabad. Shah Nur with much difficulty persuaded the Peshwa 
to ■ allow Momin Khan to retain Cambay and Gogha without any 
Maratha share, and to grant him a lakh oi rupees for tlie payment of 
his troops, on condition that he should surrender Affimedabad. He 
. obtained letters from the Peshwa addressed to Sadashiv Ramchandra 
to this effect, and set out with them for AhmedabM. When he arrived 
Sadashiv . Ramchandra was nnwiffing to accede to the terms, as the 
Ahmedabad garrison were reduced to great straits. Shah Nur per- 
suaded him at last to agree, provided Momin Khan would surrender 
without delay. Accordingly Shdh Nur entered the city and endeavoured 
to persuade Momin Khan. Momin Khdn. demanded in addition 
a few PetMd villages, and to this the Marathd,s refused their consent. 
Shdh Nur left in disgust. Before many days Momin Kh^n was forced 
to make overtures for peace. After discussions with DamS-ji G^ikwar, 
it was agreed that Momin Khan should’ surrender the city, receive 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 lahh) to pay his soldiery, and be allowed to retain 
Cambay as heretofore, that! is .to say that the Peshwa should, as 
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formerly, enjoy lialf tte revenues. In addition to this Momin Khan had 
to promise to pay the Mar^thas a yearly tribute of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) 
smd to give up all claims on the town of Gogha and hand over Sham- 
hhuram to the Marathas, It was also arranged that the £3500 
(Rs. 35,000) worth of which he had taken through Jamaddr 

Salim should be deducted from the £10,000^ (Rs. 1 lakh), Momrn 
KMn surrendered tlie town on February SHh/l 758. 

Sadashiv Ramehandar and* Dam^ji Gdikwar entered the city and 
undertook its management on behalf of tlie Marathas. Of *the other 
chiefs who were engaged in prosecuting the siege, Sadashiv Damodar 
returned to the Dakhan and Jawdn’Mard Khan receiving some presents 
from Sadashiv Ramehandar departed for Patan after having had a meet- 
ing with Damiiji Gdikw^r at a village a few miles from the capital. 
Sliambhurdm, the Ndgar Brahman, who had so zealously supported 
Momin Khan, when he saw that further assistance was useless, tried to 
escape, but was taken prisoner and sent in chams to Baroda. SadMiiv 
E^mchandar, on taking charge of the city, had interviews with the 
principal officials, among whom was the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 
and, receiving them graciously* confirmed most of them in their offices. 
Then, after chosing Ndro Pandit, brother of PAndurang Pandit, to be 
his deputy in Ahmedabad, he started on an expedition to collect tribute 
in Jh^Iavd.da and Sorath. On reedving the government of the city the 
Maratha generals ordered new coin bearing the mark of an elephant goad 
to be struck in the Ahmedabd,d mint. Sayajirdv Gaikwdr remained' 
in Ahmedabdd on behalf of his father Damdji, and shortly afterwards 
went towards Kapadvanj to collect tribute. Thence at his father^s request 
he proceeded to Sorath to arrange for the xiayment of the GaikwaPs 
share of the revenues of that district. On his return to Cambay Momin 
Khan was much* harassed by his troops for arrears of pay. The timely 
arrival of his steward Varajkll with the Peshwa’s. contribution of 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 Idlck) enabled him to satisfy their demands. 

Momin KMn now began to oppress and extoit; money from his own 
followers, 'and is said to have instigated the murder, of his steward 
Yarajlal. Sadashiv Ramehandar went from Porbandar to Jun%adh, 
where lie^ was joined by SayaJirAv Gaik war. At Jdn%adh Sher Khan 
Bdbi presented Sadashiv Rdmehandra and Siydjirdv with horses and 
they spoke of the necessity of admitting a Mar4tha deputy into Jmiagadh. 
Nothing was settled as the Mardthas were forced to return to Ahmed- 
dbad. In accordance with orders from the Peshwa, Shambhuram ami 
his sons, whg were still in confinement, w^re sent to Poona. Damaji 
Gdikwdr was also summoned to Poona, but he did not go. In this year 
Rao Lakhpat of Kaelih presented Kaehh horses and Gujarat bullocks 
to the emperor, and in return received the title of Mirza Raja. ■ 

About this time the Rdp of Kaehh, who planned an expedition 
against Sindh, solicited aid both from Damaji Gdikwar and Sadashiv 
Ramehandar to enable him to conquer Thatta, and, as he agreed to pay 
expenses, Saddshiv sent Ranehordds, and Dd^rndji sent^ Shevakr^m to 
help him. In this year also Neknam Khan, governor of Broach, 
received the title of 3ahddur and other honours. In A.n. 1758, 
Saddshiv Edmohandar advanced to Kaira and after settling accounts 
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with D^m^,jFs agent proceeded against Canabay. Momm Khd-n^ who 
was about to visit the Peshwa at Poona^ renaained to defend the town, 
but was forced to pay arrears of tribute amounting to £2000 
(Hs. 20,000). ’ In this year Sher Kh% Babi diedat Jun%adh, and the 
nobles of his court seated his son Muhammad Mahabat KMn in his 
place. i» . 

Shortly after at the invitation of the Peshwa, Damd,ji Gdikw^r went 
to Poona, and-sent his son Say^ir^v into Sorath. After his success at 
Cambay Sadashiv Ramchandra levied tribute from* the chiefs of 
Unueta, and then returned. On his way back, on account of the op- 
position caused by Sard^r Muhammad Kh^n son of Sher Khdn Bdbi, 
the chief of Baldsinor, Sadashiv Rdmchandar besieged B^lasinor and 
forced the chief to, pay £3000 (Rs. 30,000), Ifext marching against 
Lun^vdda, he compelled the chief DIpsingh to pay £5000 (Es. 50,000). 
Saddshiv then went to Visalnagar and s6 to P^lanpuf, where 
Muhammad Khan BahMur Jhalori resisted him-; but after a month^s 
siege he agreed to pay a tribute of £3500 (Rs, 35,000). Passing 
south from Palanpur,.Sadd.shiv went to TJnja-TJnava, and from that 
to Katosan where he levied £1000 (Rs. 10,000) from the chief Shuja, 
and then proceeded to Limbdi. • 

During a.d. 1 758 important changes took place in Surat. In the 
early part of the year Sayad Mnin-ud-dm, otherwise called Sayad 
Achchan, visited the Peshwa at Poona, and* received from him the 
appointment of governor of Surat. Sayad Achchan then set out for his 
charge, and as he was aided by a body of Maratha troops under the 
command of Muzaffiar Khdn Gdj^di and had also secured the support 
of Nekn^m Ehdn,- the governor of Broach, he succeeded axter some 
resistance in expelling Ali Nawd^z Elid,n, son df the late Safdar Muham- 
mad Khdn, and establishing himself in the government. During the 
recent troubles, the English factory had been plundered and two of their 
clerks murdered by Ahmed Khdn Habshi, commandant of the fort. 
The English therefore determined, to drive out the Habshi and themselves 
assume the government of the castle. With this object men-of-war w^e 
despatched from Bombay to the help ‘of Mr. Spencer, the chief of the 
English factory, and the castle was taken in March a.d. 1759, and. 
Mr.. Spencer appointed governor. The Peshwa appears to have con- 
sented to this conquest. The Mardtha troops aided and made a 
demonstration without the city, and a Mardtha man-of-war which had 
been stationed at Bassein, came to, , assist the English. A Mr. Glass 
a 2 )pears to have been appointed kileddr under Governor Spencer. 

•Shortly afterwards Momin Khan,.*hy the advice of Sayad Husain, 
an agent of the Peshwa, contracted friendship with the English through 
Mr. Erskine, the chief of the English factory at Cambay. Momin Kh^n 
then asked Mr. Erskine to obtain permission for him to go to Poona 
by Bombay. Leave being granted, Momin Khdn set out for Surat, 
and was there received b^y Mr. Spencer. From Surat he sailed for 
Bombay, where the governor, Mr. Bourchier, treating him with much 
courtesy, iuformed the Peshwa of his arrival. The Peshwa sending 
permission for his f urthei' advance to Poona, Momin Klidn took leave 
of Mr. Bonrchier and proceeded to Poona. 

B 1746—44 ' . 
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From Limbcli, to which point his tribute tour has been traced, 
Sadashiv B^Jimchandra adyanced against Dbrangadhra, w^hen the chief 
who ivas at Halvad sent an army against him.. The Marathas, 
informed of the chiefs design,^ detaching a force, attacked Halvad ' 

at night, and breaching the walls forced open the gates, ^ihe chief ’ 

retired to hi^ palace, which was fortified, and there defended himself, 
but was at last forced to surrender, and was detained a prisoner until 
he should pay a sum of £12,000 (Rd? 1,20,000). The neighbouring ^ 
chiefs, ■ impressed with the fate of Halvad, paid tribute without 
.0|)position. Sadashiv R^mchandra now went to Juiiagadh, but ere he 
could commence operations against the fortress, the rainy season drew 
near, and returning to A'hmedabdd he prepared to depart for Poona. 

Say aji Gaik wdr, wdio was also in Soratli collecting tribute, amongst ^ 
other places besieged Kundla, and levying from that town a tiibute 
of £7500 (Rs. 75,000), returned to the capital. During this time 
Khander^v Gaikwar had been levying tribute from the Kolis, and after 
visiting the BMl district went to Bij^pur, Iclar, Kadi, Dholka, and 
Hadiad. The chief of Halvad on paying his £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). • 

was allowed to depart, and Dipsingh of Lunavdcja, who was also a 
prisoner, was s^t to Lunav^d a and there' released after paying his 
-tribute. On receiving the news of the capture of the Surat fort by 
the English the emperor issued an ordery in the- name of the governor I 

of Bombay, confirming the command of the fort to the English instead v 

of to the Habshis of Jahjira, appointing the Honourable East India 
Company admirals of tfFe imperial fleet, and at the same time 
discontinuing the yearly payment of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) formerly 
made to* the Habshi on this account. When in the course of the 
following year, a..i>. 1760, this imperial order reached Surat, Mr. 
Spencer and other chief men of the city went outside of the walls to t 
meet and escort the bearers of the despatch. Sadashiv Ramchandra 
was appointed . viceroy of Ahmedab^d on behalf of the Peshwa. 
JBhagvantrav now* conquered Bala sinor from Sardar Muhammad Khan 
Babi, and then marching to Sorath,* collected the Peshwa^s share of ’ 

the tribute of that province, according to the scale of the previous i 

year. Say ^ji Gaikwar, w-hen Ehagvantrav had returned, set out to 
Sorath to levy the Gaik w4r^s share of the tribute. He was accompanied | 
by Harbhamram whom Dam^ji G^iikwar had specially sent from his own = 
court to act as Kamdar to.Say^ji. When Sadashiv Ramchandra 
reported to the Peshwa the conquest of Balasinor by Bhagvantrav he j 
was highly pleased, and gave Bhagvantrav a dress of honour and ' i 

allowed him to keep the elephant which he had captured at Lundvada ; ; 

and passed a patent bestowing Balasinor upon him. Momin Khdn, 
after making firm promises to the Peshwa never to depart from the 
terms of the treaty he had made with the M^rathas, left Poona and 
came to Bombay, where he * was courteously entertained by the 
Governor, and despatched by boat to’ Surat. From Surat be passed to 
Cambay by land through Broach. Say^ji Gaikwar had returned 
to Ahmedabad from Sorath in bad health, and his uncle Khanderav 
Gaikwar, who had been wainly endeavouring to subdue the Kolis of 
Hiihm’a, came to Ahmeddbad and took Saya*ji Gilikwar to NadMd. In 
1761 Saddshiv Ramchandra was displaced as viceroy of Gujarat by 
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A'pa Ganesh. This ofiicer acted in a friendly manner to Alomin Kh^n, 
and mareliing to Cambay, he fixed the Mardtha share of the revenues 
of that place for that year at £8400 (Rs. 84,000), and then went to 
Ahmedabad by way of D4kor. Narbheram collected this year the 
Gdikwar^s share of the tribute of Sorath and Sayaji Gaikwar went to 
Baroda*. On his return to Ahmeddbad at the end of the year^ Saydji 
sacked and burned the Koli village of Luhira in Bahyal about eighteen 
miles east of Ahmedabdd. Jawan Mard Khan now issued from Piitan 
and 'levied small contributions from the holdings in Vdgad, as far as 
Anjar in Kachh. From Vagadhe proceeded to Sorath, and in concert 
with Muhammad Mahabat Khan of J unagadh andMuhamm^id Muzaffar 
Khan Babi, between whom he made peace, he levied tribute in Sorath 
as far as Loliy ana, and returned to 'Patan. . 

, While their power and plunderings were thus prospering in Gujarat 
the crashing ruin of Panipat (a.b. 1761) fell on the Marathas. Taking 
advantage of the confusion that followed, the Debt i court despatched 
instructions to the chief Musalman nobles of Gujardt, directing Momin 
Khdn, Jawan Mard Khan, and the governor of Broach to join in driving 
the Marathas out of the province. * In consequence of this despatch 
Sarddr Muhammad Khfm Bdbi,* defeating the Maratha garrison, 
regained BdMsinor, while the governor of Broach, with the aid of 
Momin Khdn, succeeded in winning back Jambusar. Apa Ganesh, 
the Peshwa'’s viceroy, remonstrated with Momin Kli^in for this breach 
of faith. In reply his envoy was shown the despatch received from Dehli, 
and was made the bep*,rer of a message, that before it was too late, it 
would be wisdom for the Marathas to abandon Gujarat. Things » were 
in this state when Damtiji Gdik war, wisely forgetting his quarrels 
with the Pesliwa,. marched to the aid of Sad^shiv with a large army. 
Advancing against Cambay he attacked and defeated Momin Kh^n^ 
plundering one of his villages. But the Marathas were toor weak to 
follow up this success, or exact severer punishment f rom the Musalmdn 
confederates. Apa Ganesh invited Sardar Muhammad Khan Babi 
to Kaira, and on condition of the payment of tribute, agreed to allow 
him to keep possession of* BalasinOr. Subsequently DamajFs energy* 
enabled him to enlarge the power and possessions ; of ‘ the GaikwaFs 
house, besides acquisitions from other chiefs, recovering the districts^ 
of Yisalnagar, Kheralu, Vadnagar, Bij4pur,* and Patan from Jawau 
Mard Khd,n. After the death of the great Ddmaji, the importance ofdha 
Gaik war^s power sensibly diminished. Had it not been for their alliance- 
with the British, the. feeble hands of Sayajir^v L (a.d. 1771-1778)* 
would probably have been the last to hold the emblem of Gdikw^r 
rule. If in the zenith of G^ikw^r power Momin Khan could: 
reconquer, and for so long successfully defend Ahmedabad, whafc. 
might not have been possible in its decline ? 
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The Death of Sulta'n Baha'dur, A.D. 1526-1536.^ 

Colonel Beiggs (Muhammadan Power in India, lY. 132) giyes, the 
following summary of the events -which led to the fatal meeting of 
Sultan Bahadur and the Portuguese viceroy Nono da Cunha in the • 
beginning of 1536-37 : 

When in 1529 Nono daOunha came as viceroy to India he held 
instructions to make himself master of the island of Diu, In the follow- 
ing year a great expedition, consisting of 400 vessels and 15,600 men, met 
in Bombay and sailed to the Kathiay^da coast. After vigorous assaults it 
was repulsed ofE Diu on the 17th Pebruary 1531. From that day the 
Portuguese made ceaseless efforts to obtain a footing on the island of Diu. 
In 1531 besides harrying the s^a trade of Gujarat the Portuguese sacked 
the towns of Tarapur, Balsar, and Surat, and, to give colour to their pre- 
tensions, received under their protection Oh^nd . Khan ' an illegitimate 
brother of Bahadur. In 1533, under James de Silyeira, the- Portuguese 
burned the south KdthidvMa ports of Pattan-Somn^th, Mangrul, Talaja, 
and MuzafEarabdd, Idlling many of the people and carrying ofO 4000 as . 
slares. Shortly after the Portuguese took and destroyed Bassein in 
Th^na obtaining 400‘ cannon and much ammunition. They also burned 
Daman, Th4na, and Bombay. “ All this says the Portuguese historian 

they did to straiten Diu and to oblige the king of Gujarat to consent to 
their raising a fort on the island of Diu.’’ When Bahadur was engaged 
with the Mughals (a.d.1532-1534) the Portuguese Governor General 
deputed an embassy to wait on Humdyun to endeavour to obtain from him 
the cession of Diu, hoping by this action to# work indirectly on the fears 
of Bahadur. At last in 1534 Bahadur consented to a pea,ce by which he 
agreed to cede the town of Bassein to Portugal ; not to construct ships 
of war ih his ports; and not to combine with Turkish fleets against 
Portugal. 

Permission was also given to the Portuguese to build in Diu. In con- 
sideration of these terras the Portuguese agreed to furnish Bah'4dur with 
500 Europeans of whom fifty were men of note. According to the 
Portuguese historian, it was solely because of this Portuguese help that 
Bahadur succeeded in driving the Mughals out of Gujarat. BaMdur’s 
cession of land in Diu to the Portuguese was for the purpose of Imilding a 
mercantile factory. From the moment Ba.hadur discovered they had 
raised formidable fortifications, especially when by the withdrawal of the . 
Mughals he no longer had any motive for keeping on terms with them, he 
resolved to wrest the fort out of the hands of the Portuguese. On 'the 
plea of separating the natives from the Europeans, Bahadur instructed his 
'governor of Diu to huild a wall 'with a rampart capable of being 
mounted with guns. But as this created much dispute and ill- w’ 11 the 
rampart was given up. Bahadur next attempted to seize Emanuel de 
Souza the captain of Diu fort. With this object he invited De Souza to his 
camp. DeSouza was warned but determined to accept Bahadur’s in- 
yitation. He went attended by only one servant, an act of courage which 


^ See above page 256. The Portuguese details have been obtained through the 
kindness of Dr, Gerson DaOunha. • 
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Bahadur so greatly admired .tliM he treated liim ^itli Iionoiir and allowed 
Mm to return in safety. Bahadur next Bchemed to secure DeSouza in 
the fort by surpMse. With tMs end he began to pay the Portuguese 
officers visits at all hours. But De8onza- . was always on his guard 
and Bahadur’s surprise visits failed to give him an opportunity. In 
lt536 DeSouza wrote to the viceroy complaining of the bad feeling'of the 
Gujarat Moors towards the Portuguese in Biu ’and of the efforts of the 
king to drive them out of the fort. In conseq^uence of Be Souza’s letter 
Nono daCunha the viceroy arrived at Biu early in 1 536-7. Bahadur went to 
visit the viceroy on board the viceroy - s ship. On his retuim he was attacked 
and leaping into the water was killed by a blow on the head and sank. 

Of the unplanned and • confused circumstances in. which the 
brave Bahadur met his death four Musaimiin and four Portuguese 
versions remain. The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text^ 
280 - 281) states that the Portuguese, who oifered their help to Bahadur 
in the days of his defeat by the emperor HumXjun," obtained from him 
the grant of land at Biu, and on thisjand built a fort. After the 
re-establishment of his power the’ Sultan, who had no longer any need 
of their help, kept constantly planning some means of onsttng the 
Portuguese from Diu. With this object Bahadur came to Biu and 
opened negotiations with , the Portuguese viceroy, hoping in. the end 
to get the viceroy Mto hi^ power. The viceroy knowing that Bahadur 
regretted the lioncessions he had made to them was too wary to place 
himself in Bahadur’s handSi To ^inspire -confidence Bahddur, with five 
or six of his nobles all unarmed, paid the viceroy a visit, on board his 
ship. Suspecting foul play from the behaviour of the .Portuguese the 
king rose to retire, but the Portuguese pressed upon him on all sides* 
Be had nearly reached his boat when one of the Portuguese struck him 
a blow with a sword, killed him, and threw his body overboard. 

The same author gives ^ .second version ‘which be says is more 
generally received and is probably more accurate. According to this 
account the Portuguese Jiad come to know that Bahadur had invited 
the SuMns of the Bakhan to co-operate with him in driving the 
Portuguese 'from the GujarXt, Konkan, and Dakhan ports. That the 
Portuguese viceroy had come with 150 ships and had anchored at Diu 
off the chain bastion. That Sultan Bahadur not suspecting diat the 
Portuguese were aw are of his insincerity went in* a barge to see the fleet, 
and when he got in the midst of their ships, the Portuguese surrounded 
his ba:?jge and killed him with lances, ' 

According to Parishtah (11. 442, 443, Pers. Text) on the invasion of 
Gujarat by the emperor Humaydn, Sultdn Bahadur had asked help of 
the Portuguese, When his power was re-established, Balntdur, hearing 
of the arrival of between five and six thousand Portuguese at Diu, feared 
they would take possession of that port. He therefore hastened to Biu 
from Jfinagadh. The Portuguese who were aware that Humfdydn had 
withdrawn and that Bahddur had re-established his powder, preferred to 
attempt to gain Biu by stratagem rather than by force. Bahadur asked 
the viceroy to visit him. The viceroy , feigned sickness and Bahadur 
with the object of proving Ms goodwill offered to visit the viceroy on 
board his ship. On leaving the viceroy’s ship to enter his own barge 
the Portuguese suddenly moved their vessel and Bahddur fell over- 
board. While in the water a Portuguese struck the king with a lance 
and killed him. 
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Abnl Fazl’s account a. d. 1590 (Ak'barndmaH in Elliot, VT. 18) seems 
more natural and in better keeping with Bahadur’s impetuous vigour 
and bravery than either the Gujarat *on Fafishtah’s narratives. The 
Portuguese chief was apprehensive.that as the Sultan was jqo longer in 
want of assistance lie meditated treachery. So* he sent to inform the 
Sultan that he had come as requested, but that he was ill and unable to 
go on shore, so that the interview must be deferred till he got better. The 
Sultdn^ quitting the royal road of safety, embarked on the 12tli February 
1536 (3rd Ramazan H. 943) with a small escort to visit the viceroy on 
board the viceroy’s ship. As soon as Bahddur reached the vessel he 
found the viceroy’s sickness was a pretence and regretted that he had 
come. He at once sought to return. But the Portuguese were unwilling 
that such a prey should escape them and hoped that by keeping him 
prisoner they might get more ports. The viceroy came forward and 
asked the SulUn to stay a little and examine some curiosities he had to 
present. The Sultan replied that the curiosities might be sent after him 
and turned quickly to v-ards his own boat. A European or priest 
placed himself in the Saltan’s way and bade him stop. The Sultan, in 
exasperation, drew his sword and cleft the priest in twain. He then 
leaped into his own boat. The Portuguese vessels drew ropnd the 
Sultan’s boat and a fight began. The Sultin and Rumi. Khan threw 
themselves into the water. A friend among the Portugnese stretched a 
hand to Rumi Khan and saved him : the Sultan was drowned in the 
waves. 

Of the four Portuguese versions of Bahadur’s death the first 
appears in Correa’s (a.d. 1512 - 1550) Lendas Da Asia, a.d. 1497 to 1550 ; 
the second in DeBarros’ (died a.d. 1570) Decadas,,A.D. 1497 to 1539; 
the third in Do Couto’s (died a.d. 1600 ?) continuation of DeBarros, 
A.D. 1529 to 1600; and the fourth in Faria-e- Souza’s (died a.d. 1650) 
Portuguese Asia to a.d. 1640. A fifth reference to Bahadur’s death 
will be found in Castaneda’s Historia which extends to a.d. 1538. 

As Correa was in India from a.d. 1512 till his death in Goa in 
A.D, 1550, and as his narrative which was never published till 
A.D. 1856-64 has fhe .highest reputation for accuracy of detail his * 
version carries special weight. According to Correa (Lendas Da Asia, 
YoLlII. Chap, XOY.) during the monsoon of 1536, Hono DaCunha the 
viceroy received by land a letter from Manoel deSouza the captain of 
Din fort, telling him of the discontent of the Gujarat Moors with king 
Bahadur for allowing the Portuguese to build a fort at Diu. Inconse- 
quence of this information early in the fair season Hono daCunha sailed 
from Goa in his own galleon* accompanied by about ten small vessels f 21 s fas 
and- katurs under tlfe command of Antonio deSylveira. Kono reached Diu 
about the end of December. King Bahadur was glad that the viceroy 
should come to Din almost alone’ since if seenied to show he was not 
aware of Bahadur’s designs against the Portngrfase, When Bahadur 
arrived at Diu he sent a message to the viceroy inviting him to come 
ashore to meet him as he had important business to transact. The king’s 
* messenger fa^nd the viceroy ill in bed, and brought back a message 
• that the viceroy w-ouid come ashore to meet the king in the evening,. 
Immediately after the king’s messenger left, Manoei deSouza, the 
captain of Diu fort, came on board fco see the viceroy. The viceroy told 
■Manoel to go and thank the king and to return his visit. The kiug 
expressed his grief at the viceroy’s illness and proposed to start at once to 
see 'him. He went to his barge and rowed straight to the viceroy’s 
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galleon. The king^hacl with Mm, "besidgs the interpreter St. Jago, seven 
men and two pages one carrying a sword and the other a bow. The captain 
cf the fort and some other officers in their own barges followed the kiiig; 
Bahadur, who was the fii;st to arrive, c^me so speedily that the viceroy had 
hardly time to make preparations to -receive him. He put on heavy 
clothes to show he w4s suffering from ague and ordered all the officers 
to be well armed. When Bahddur came on board he saw the men busy 
with their weapons but showed no signs that he suspected foul play. 
He went .straight to the viceroy’s cabin. The viceroy tried to- get up 
but Bahadur prevented him, asked how he was, and returned at once 
to the deck. As Bahadur stood on the deck the captain of the fort boarded 
the galleon, and, as he passed to the cabin to see the viceroy, Bahadur 
laughingly nphraided him with being behind time. Then without taking 
leave of the vicproy Bahadur went to his barge. When the viceroy 
learned that the king had-left he told tbe captain to follow the king and to 
take him to the fort and keep him there till the viceroy saw him. The 
captain rowed after the king who was already well ‘ ahead. He called 
to the king asking him to wait. The king waited. When the captain 
came close to the king’s barge he asked the king to come into ’his vessel. 
But thednterpreter without referring to the king replied that the captain 
should come into the king’s barge. BeSouza ordered his boat alongside. 
His barge struck the king’s barge and DeSouza who was standing on the 
poop -tripped and fell into the water. The rowers of the royal .barge 
picked him out and placed him near the king who laughed at his wet 
clothes. Other Portuguese barges whose officers thought the Moors were 
fighting with the captain began to gather. The first ‘to arrive was 
Antonio*Cardoza. When Cardoza came up the interpreter told the king 
to make for land with all speed as the Portuguese seemed to be coming 
to seize and kill him. The king gave the order to make for the shore. 
He also told, the page to shoot the hollow arrow whose whistling noise 
was a danger signal. When the Moors in the king’s barge heard the 
whistle they attacked Manoel de Souza, who fell dead into the sea. 
Then Brogo de Mesquita, D’Almeida, and Antonio Correa forced their, 
way on to the king’s barge. When the king s.aw them he unsheathed 
his sivord and the page shot an arrow and killed Antonio Cardoza, 
who fell overboard and was drowned. B’ Almeida was killed by a 

sword-cut from a Moor called Tiger and Tiger was killed by Correa. At ^ 
that moment Biogo de Mesqnita gave the king a slight sword-cut and 
the king jumped into the sea. After the king, the interpreter and Eiimi 
Khan, two Sloors? and all the rowers leapt into the water. The 
Portuguese barges surrounded them an-d the men struck at the three 
swimmers with lances and oars* The king twice cried aloud ‘ I am Sultan 
BahMur,’ hoping that some one would help him. A man who did not 
know that he was the king struck Bahadur on the head with a club. 
The blow was fatal and Bahddur sank. The second version is given by 
Barros (a.b. 1560) in his Becadas da Asia, VoL V. page 357 of the 1707 
edition. *The third version by Bo Coutp (a.d. 1600) in his continuation 
•of Barros’ Becadas, and the fourth by Faria-e-Souza (a.d. 1650) in his 
Portuguese Asia are in the main taken from Be Barros. The following 
. details are .from Steevens’ (a,I). 1697) translation of Faria given in 
Briggs’ Muhammadan Power in India, lY. 135-138. 

Bahadur . king of Cambay, who had recovered his kingdom solely 
by the assistance of the Portuguese,* now studied their ruin, and repent- 
ipg of the leave he had granted to build a fort at Bin endeavoured to 
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take it and to kill the commander and the garrison. Nono da Cunha 
the Portuguese riceroj understood his designs and prepared to prevent 
them. Emanuel deSouza who commanded at Din was warned by a 
Moor that the king would send for him hj a certain Moor and kill him. 
DeSouza determined to go, and, when sent fof, appeared with only one 
servant. Admiring DeSonza’s courage the king treated him honourably 
and allowed him to return in safety. The king’s mother tried to dissuade 
^ her son “from plotting against DeSouza but to no effect. To remove 
suspicion Bahadur began, to pay the Portuguese officers, visits at un- 
seasonable hours, but w’^as ever received by DeSouza on his guard. 
Meanwhile, on the 9th January 1536, Hoho daCmiha the Portuguese, 
viceroy set out from Qoa for Diu with 300 sail. When he put in at 
Oheul he, found Nizdm-ul-Mnlk who pretended he had come to divert 
his women at sea but really with designs on that place. When , 
^ No no reached Diu the king was hunting in the mountains and ^Nono 

apprised, him of ‘hk arrival. The king sent for him by a Portuguese* 
apostate of the nanSh of John de St. Jago called Firangi Khan, but Nono 
daOunha pleaded illness. The king pretending great friendship 
r came to Diu accompanied by Em'anuel deSouza, who had brought the 
last me.^age from DaOunha. At Diu the king went on hoard the 
viceroy’s ship and for a time they disconrsed. The king was troubled at 
a page whispering something to DaOunha/ but as DaOunha- took no 
notice his suspicions were allayed. The message w^s fi’om DeSouza, 
stating that the captains whom he had summoned were awaiting orders 
to secure or kill the king. DaOunha, thought it strange that DeSouza 
had not killed the king while he was in his power in the fort; and DeSouza 
thought it strange that DaOunha did n*ot now seize the king when he 
was in his power in the ship. DaOunha directed all the officers to escort 
the king to the palace and then accompany DeSouza to the’ fort, where 
^ DaOunha intended to seize the king when he came to vi§it him. The 
king on his part had resolved to seize DaOunha at a dinner to which 
he had invited him and^ send him in a cage to the Great Turk» De 
Souza who was going to invite the king to the fort after DaOunha had 
entered it, came up with the king’s barge and delivered his invitation 
through Biimi Khd,n, Riimi Khan warned the king not to accept it. The 
king disregarding this warning invited DeSouza into his barge? While 
P‘ stepping into the king’s barge DeSouza fell owerboard, but was picked 

up by officers who carried him to the king. At this time three Portu- 

guese barges came up and some of the officers seeing DeSouza hastily 
enter the king’s barge drew close to the king’s barge.- The king remem-' 
bering Bumi Khan’s warning ordered Emanuel deSouza to be killed. 

, James deMesquita junderstanding the o^der flew at and wounded the 

I'* king. An alfray fpll owed and four Portuguese and seven of the king’s 

men were killed. The king tried to get away in a boat but a cannon 
shot killed three of his rowers and he was stopped, lie next attempted 
to escape by swimming, but being in ’danger of drowning discovered 
i himself by crying for help. *A Portuguese held out an oar to him ; but 

others struck him fatal blqws, so that he sank. . 

•The conclusion to be drawn from these four** Musalmln and four 
Portuguese versions is that on either side the leader hoped by some 
, future treachery to seize the person of the other ; and that mutual 
suspicion turned into, a fatal affray a meeting which -both parties intend- 
j ed should pass peacefully and lull the other ipto a false and favourable 

I security ' . ’ " 

L/' B 1716—43 ' . ' ■/. _ 
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THE HILL FORT OF MA'ND^U. * 

PABT Z-^pjEJSQEIFTIOm 

MandUj about twenty-tbree miles soiitli of Dbar in .Central India, is -a 
wide waving Mll'top, part of tbe great wall of tbe Yindbyan range. Tbe 
bill-top is three to four miles from north to south .and four to five miles 
fromn>east to west. On tbe north, the east, and the west, Mandn is islanded 
^ from tbe main plateau of Malwa l3y valleys and ravines that circle round 
.to its southern face, which' stands 1200 feet out of tbi I^imar plain. Tbe 
area of the bill-top is over 12,000 English acres, and, so broken is its out- 
line, that tbe encircling wall is said tbhave a length of between tbbty-seven 
and thirty- eight miles. Its height, 1050 feet above .the sea, secures for 
the hill-top at all seasons the boon of fresh and cool am • 

About twenty miles south of ,Dhar the level cultivated plateau breaks 
into woody glades and uplands. Two miles further the plain is cleft by 
two great ravines, which from their deeper and broader southern mouths 
700 to 800 feet below the‘ Dhar pl§,teau, as they wind northwards, narrow 
and rise, till, to the north of Mdndu hill, they shallow into a woody dip 
or valleiy about 300 y^i*ds broad and 200 feet below the south' crest of ' 
Malwa. “ Erom tile south crest of the Malwa plateau,. across the tree tops 
of this wild valley, stand ’the cli:ffs of tie island Mandu, their jcrests 
crowned by the great iJehli gateway and its long .lofty line of flanking 
walls. At the foot of the sudden dip into the valley the Alamgir or 
World- Guarding Gate stands sentinel.^ Be;jond the gateway, among 
'wild reaches of rock and ’forest, a -noble causeway with high domed tonfbs 
on either hand fills the lowest dip of the valley. Erom the south end of 
the causeway the road winds up to a' second gateway, and beyond the 
second gatew\ay betw^een side walls climbs till at the crest of the slope it 
passes through the ruined but still lofty and beautiful Dehli or northern 
gateway, one of the earliest works of Dilawar Kh4n 1400), the 

founder of Musalman M4ndu. , ■ 

Close inside of the Dehlrgate^ on the right or west, stands , the hand- 
some .Hindola Palace. Tlie name Hindola, which is probably the title of 
the builder, is explained by- thej people- as the Swingcot palace, because, 
like the sides of the . cage of a swinging cot, the walls of the hall bulge 



^ The followaiig Persian verses are carved on the Alamgir gateway : 

In the time of ATamgi'r Aurangzi'b*(A.B. 1658 -1707), the 
ruler of the World, 

^his gate resembling the shies in altitude was built anew. 

In the year A.H. 1079 (A.l>. -1668) the work of renewal 
was begun and completed 

By the endeavour of the exalted Kha'n Muhammad Beg 
Kha'n, ’ 

• From the^ accession of this Emperor of the World Aurang- 
zi'b. , ' 

This was t|ie eleventh year by way of writing and history. 
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fceloTfT.and narrow towards the top. Its great 'baroBial hall and hanging 
windows giye the Hindoia palace a special* merit and intei^est, and an 
air of lordly wealth and laxnry still clings to 1;he tree-coVered rnins which 
stretch west to large yibdergroiind cisterns and hot 'W'eather retreats. 
About a quarter of a' mile south stand the notahle group of the Jahdz 
Mehel or Ship palace on the west, and the ‘Tapela Mehel or Caldron palace 
on. the south, with their rows of lofty pointed arches Ijelow deep stone 
caves, their heavy Avindowless upper stories, and their massive arched and 
domed roof chambers. These palaces are not inorn handsomely built than 
finely set. The massive ship-like length *of the Jah4z Mehel lies between 
two large tree-girt ponds," and the Tapela, across a beautiful foreground 
of water and ruin, looks east into the roLbss of tangled bush and tree which 
once formed .part of the 130 acres of the Lai Bagh. or Royal Gardens, 

The flat palace' roofs command the whole 12,000 acres Of Mandu Mil, 
north to the knolls and broken uplands beyond the great rayine-moat and 
south across .the waving hill-top with its miles of glades and ridges, its 
scattered villages hamlets and tombs, : and its gleaming groves of 
mangoes, kliirnis^ ban}' ans," riiTtowms, midb pifols. In the middle .distance, 
out from the tree-tops, stand the lofty domes of Hoshang^s tomb and of 
the great* Jama mosque. Further south lies the ’tree^girt hollow - of .the 
Sagar Talay oif Sea Lake, and beyond the Sdgar* lake a woody plateau 
rises about 200 feet to the southern crest, where, clear against the sky, stand 
the airy cupolas of the pavilion of Rdp Mati, the heautiful wile of Baz 
Bahadur (a.d. 1551 -1561), the last SuMu of MMAva. Finally to the 
west, from the end of the Riip Majbi heights, rises even higher the bare nearly 
isolated shoulder of Songadjthe-ditadel or. inner fort of Mandu, the scene .of 
the Gujariit Bahadur’s* ‘1^531) daring and siiccessful surprise." This ■ 
fair hill-top, beautiful from its tangled wildness and scattered x'nins, is. 
a strange contrast to Mandu, the capital of a ’warlike-independent dynasty. 
During the .palmy days of the fifteenth Century, of the 12^000 acres of the* 
Mandu hill-top, 566 were fields, 370 were gardens, 200 were wells, 780' 
were lakes and ponds, 100 were bazdr roads, 1500 w^ere dwellings, 200 
were rest-houses, 260 were baths, 470 were mosques, and 334 were palaces. 
These allotments crowded out the wild to a narrow pittance of 1560 acres 
of kn oils and ridges. . : # ‘ ‘ • . ■ 

From the Jahaz Mehel the road winds through fields and woods, 
gemmed with peafowl and droll with monkeys, among scattered palaces 
mosques an^ tombs, some shapelf some in heaps, about a mile south to 
the walled enclosui*e of the lofty domed tonab of the establisher of M4iidu's 
. greatness, Hosha-tig SMih Ghori (a.d' 1405-1432). Though the. badly- 
fitted Joiuings of the marble slabs of the tom1b.W'’alis are a notable contrast 
to the finish of tlic later Mughal buildings. Ho shang’s tomb, in its massive 
simplicity and dim- lighted roughness, is ’a solemn and suitable resting- 
place for a great Pathan warrior.- Along the ‘west of the* tomb enclosure 
rung a handsome fi.at-roofed colonnade. The pillars, .which near the base • 
are four-sided, pass through an eight-sided and a sixteen-sided belt 'into a 
round upper shaft, Tbe rOiind shaft ends in a square under-capital, each ’ 
face of w^hich is filled by a group of leafage in outline the same as the 
favourite Hindu Stngh-mukh or horned face. Oyer the entwined leafy 
horns of this moulding, stone brackets support heavy stone beams, all* 
Hindu in pattern.^ Close to the east of Hoshang’s tomb is Hoshang’s 


^ Mr, Fergasson (Indian Architecture, page 543) says : “ The pilla'ts appear to have, 
been taken from a Jain building.’^ But the refinement on the square capital of each 
pillar of the Hindu Singli-miikh or horned face into a group of loaves of tlie sam® 
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Jami MaBjid or Great Mosque, built of blocks of red limegtone. Hosbaiig'’g 
mosque is approached from the east tbi'otigb a- massive domed gateway 
and across a quadrangle ^enclosed on the east north and south by 
wrecked colonnades of pointed arches. The west is filled, by the great 
pointed arches of the mosque in fair repair. On the roof of the mosque 
from a thick undergrowth of domelets rise three lofty domes. ^ 

In front of the gateway of the Great Mosque, in the centre of a masonry ^ 
plinth about three feet high, stands an iron pillar about a foot iu diameter 
at the base and*twenty feet high. Close to the feast of the gateway is 
the site of Mehmiid’s (a.b. 1442) Tower of Victory, traces of which 
remained as late as a.b.4840. About fifty yards further east ai*e the ruins 
of a great building called the Ashrafi Mehel, said to have been a Musalman 
college.- To the north-east a hanner marks a temple and the local state 
offices. South the road passes between the two lines of ' small houses and 
huts that make modern Mandu. Beyond the village, among ruins and 
huge swollen haohah sterna, the road winds south along a downw-ard 
slope to the richly -wooded lowland, where .stretches to the west the wide 
coolness of the Sagar Talay or Sea lake. Its broad surface eovering 600 
acres is green with fanlike lotus leaves, reeds, and water-grasses.* Its 
banks are rough with brakes of tangled bush from which, in uncramped 
stateliness, « rise lofty mhauras, mangoes, Mrnis, and pipals* To the east 
round a smaller tank, whose hanks are crowned by splendid m-angoes 
and tamarinds, stand the dom^ of several handsome tombs. Of some 


outline shows that the pillars were specially carved for use in a Muslim building,. The 
porch on the north gide of thg tomb enclosure is described (Ditto, page 543) as composed 
of pillars avo'^edly re-erected from a Jain building. This note of Mr. Fergusson^s must 
have gone astray, as the# north porch of Hoshang^s tomb enclosure is iu the plain 
massive pointed arch and square-shafted style of the tOmb and of the great mosque. 
Mr. Fergussoifs note apparently belongs to the second and smaller J'dmA Masjid, about 
a hundred yards east of the Sea or Bagdr lake, the pillars of whose colonnade and porch 
are still enlivened by rows of the lucky face of the Hindu old horny, 

* Hoshang^s great mosque has the following much^damaged Persian inscription ; 

The mosque of exalted construction, the temple of heaven- 
ly altitude, ‘ . • 

Whose every thick pillar is a copy of the (pillars of the) 

Sacred Temple (the Temple of Makkah). 

On account of the greatness of^^ts dignity, like the pigeons 
of the Temple of Makkah, • ^ 

Sacred angels of high degree are always engaged in hover- 
ing around .it, " ; 

The result of the events bom of the; merciless revolution 
of the skies. 

When the sun of his life came as far as the balcony (A 
was.ready to set). 

A'azam Htfcma'yum (that is Malik Mughfs) said ... 

The administration of ‘the country, the construction of 
buildings, and the driving back of enemies 
Are things which I leave you (the son* of A'azam Huma'- 
yu'n) as parting advice with great earnestness. 

The personification, of the kindness of Providence, the 
Sulta'n Ala'-ud-di'h (Mehmu'd I, A.D.1436 -1469), who 

'VV- -a 

“ . ’ The outco||Le of the refulgence of the Faith, and the satis- 

fier of the^ wants of the people, ’ . . . 

In the year A.H.^S (A.D.1464?, 

^ In the* words of the above parting advice, finished the 
■coiLstruStion of this building. 
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of tliese domes tlie black masBes are brightened bj belts of brilliant pale 
and deep-blue enamel. To the north of this overflow-pool a long black 
wall is the back of the smaller Jama or congregation mosque, badly rnined, 
but of special interest, as each of its numerous pillars shows the uninjured 

• Hindu ■ Singh-mit'kh or horned face. By a rough piece of’ constructive 

skill the original cross coimers of the end cupolas haye been worked into 
vaulted Musalman domes J . 

From the Sea Lake, about a mile across the wWing richly^ wooded 
plain,'* bounded by the southern height of the plateau, the path leads to 
the sacred Rewa Ktad or Haid>^da Pool, a small shady pond lined with 
rich masonry, and its west, side „ enriched by the ruins of a handsome Bath 
or Hammam Khanah. From the nprth-east corner of the Bewa Pool a 
broad flight of easy stairs leads thirty or forty feet up the slope on whose 

• top stands the. palace of Baz Bahadur (A.n. 1551-15.61). the last indepen- 
dent chief of Mandu,^ The broad easy flight of steps ends in a lofty 
arched gate way. through which a ^ roomy hall or passage gives entrance 
into a courtyard with a central masonry cistern and an enclosing double 
colonnade, which on the right opens into an arched bakony overlooking 

. the Rewa Kund and garden. Within this courtyard is a second court 
enclosed on three sides by an arched gallery. The roof of the colonnades, 

. which are reached by flights of easy steps, are shaded by arched pavilions 
topped by cupolas brightened by belts of blue enamel. 

* This Mosque has the following Persian insciiption dated h, 835 (A.3>, 

■ With good omens, at a happy time/ and in a lucky and. 

' ‘ • w^ll-started yeaif, 

On the 4tii of the month of Alla'h (Bamaza'n) on the great 
day -of Friday, ' . 

•In the year 835 and six months from ’the Hijrah {A.I>, 

1431) ■ • 

Counted according to the revolution df the moon in the 
Arabian manner. 

This Islamic mosque was founded in this world. 

The top of whose dome rubs its head againsjj the green 
canopy of Heaven. 

The construction- of this high mosque was due to Mughi's- * 
ud-di'n-wad-dunya (Malik Mughfs), the father of 
Mehmu'd I. of Malwa (A.D. 1486-1469), the rqdresser 
of temporal and spiritual wrongs. 

iriugh (brave), A'azam (great)', Huma'yu'n (august), the Eha'n 

of the seven climes and the nine countries. » 

,, By the hands, of his enterprise this so great mosque was * 

founded. 

That, some call it the House of Peace, others style it the 
■ ■ ■ ■ ' Haa'bah. ■ '' 

. This^good building was completed on the last of the month 
of Shawwal .(A.H. 835, A.D. 1431).. 

May the merit of this good actj*^be inserted in the scroll of 

the Kha'n’s actions ! , , ,r ^ / 

In this centre may the pr&ises of the sermon 3:ead (in the 
name) of Mehmu'd Sha'h 

Be everlasting, so long as mountains stand on the earth 
and stars in the firmament. 

® The following Persian inscription carved on the entrance arch shows that though ^ 
’it may liave been repaired by B^z Bahadur, the building of the palaOe was fifty ve^s 
earlier (H; 914:, A. B. 1508) : « * 

In the time of the Sulta'n of nations, the most just and 
great, and the most knowing and munificent Kha'ka'n 
Ha'sir Sha'h Hhilji (A,I>.1500 151^), Written by TWsuf, 

the year (H. 914) (A.B. 1608).’» 
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To tiie soiitli of Bas; BaMdiar’s Palace a 1?^iiLdmg patli climbs tbe steep 
slope of the southern rim of Mdndu to the massive pillared cupolas of 
Bup Mati’s palace’, - which, cle'ar against the slty, are the most notable 
ornament of the hill-top. From a ground door of heavy . masonry walls 
and arched gateways stairs lead to a flat masomy terrace. At the north ** 
and south ends of the teiTace stand massive heavy-eaved pavilions, whose 
square pillars and pointed arChes support lofty deep-grooved domes. • The 
south pavilion on the* crest of the Yindhyan clifl commands a long stretch 
of the south face of Man dii with its guardian wall crowning the heights 
and hollows of the hill-top. Twelve htyidred feet* below spreads the 
dim hazy Nimar plain 'brightened east wai^ds by the gleaming coil of the 
Karbada. The north pavilion, through the clear fresh air of the hiihtop, 
looks over the entire stretch of Mdndu from the high shoulder of Songad 
in the extreme south-west across rolling tree-biightened fields, past the ■ 
d'omes, the tangled bush, and the broad gray of the ‘Sea Lake, to the five- 
domed cluster of Hosliang’s mosque and' tomb, on, across a sea of green 
tree tops, to the domed* roof -chambers of the Jahaz ' and Tapela palaces, 
thi-ough the Dehli gateway, and, beyond the deep cleft of the northern 
ravine, to the bare level and the low ranges of the Malwa plain. 

From the Rewa Pool a path, ’ along the foot of the southern height 
among noble solitary mlmi&as and Wiirnisy across . fields and past small 
clusters of huts, guides to a flight .of steps which, lead down to a deep 
shady rock-cut dell where a Muhammadan chamber with great open arched 
front looks out across a fountained courtyard and sloping scalloped water 
table to the wild western slopes of' Mandu., This is. Nilkanth, -where the 
emperor Akbar lodged in 'A.d.1574, and whibli Jeh^ngir visited in A.n. 
1617.1 . ^ ' 

From the top of the steps that lead to the dell the hill stretches west 
bare a-nd stony to the Songad or Tarapur gateway on the narrow neck 
beyond which rises the broad shoulder of Songad, the lofty south-west 
limit of the Mundu hill-top.^ A 

. ‘ FAET IL-S-ISTOET.^ . ■ 

The history of Miwiclu belongs to two main sections, before and after 
the overthrow, by the emperor Akbar in a.b. 1563 of the independent 
power of 'the Sultans of Malwa. ■ \ . • 

Section I. — The Malwa SujltIns, a.d. 1400- 1570. 

Of early Hindu Mandu,- which is said to date from A.n. 318, nothing is 
known.'^ Hind, spire stones are built into the Hindola palace walls ; and 
the pillars of the lesser J4ma mosque, about a hundred yards from, the 
east end of the sea" or Sagar Lake, are Hindu apparently Jain. Of these 
■' local Hind chiefs almost nothings is known except that their fort was 


1 TransMons of its two *inucli-admired Persiaii inscrii^tions are given below 

pages 370- 371. . ' 

2 On tbe Tdriipnr gateway a Persian inscription of the reign of. tbe emperor Akbar 

(A.n. 1656 -T 005) states that the royal road that passed through this gateway was 
repaired by Tahir Muhammad Hasan Im^d-ud-dm. • .* 

® The Persian ref erences and extracts jn tins section are contributed by Kh4n Saheb 
Pazl-ul-kdi Lutfnllah Fandi of Surat. . * * . 

Sir 4ohii Malcolm in Eastwicif’s Handbook of the Fanj^b, 119. This reference 
has not been traced. ‘ Farishfah (ElHpt, YI, 663) says M^ndu was built by An%nd Dev 
of the Bais tribe, who was a contemporary of Khusrao Farwiz the Sassanian f a n 
691.62in- V ■ , * * . 
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taken and their power brought to an end bj Sultan Shams-ud-din Altamsh 
about A.B. 1234.^ Dhar, not Mandu, was at that time the capital. Tt 
seems doubtful whethefr Mandu -eVer enjoyed the. position of a capital 
till the end of the fourteenth * century. In a.d. 1401, in the ruin that 
followed Timur’s (a.d. 1398-1400) conquest of Northern India, aPathan 
from the country of Ghor, DiMwar Kh^ii Grhori (a.d, 1387- 1405), at the 
suggestion of his -son Alp Khan, assumed the white canopy and scarlet 
pavilion of royalty.^ Though Dhar was Dilawa'r’s head-quarters he some- 
times stayed for months at a. time at Mandu, ^ strengthening the defences 
and adorning* the hill with* buildings, as- he always entertained the desire’ 
of making Mandu his 'capital? Thi^ee available inscriptions of DiMwar 


^ The date is uncertain. Compare Elpliinstone’s History, 323 ; Briggs’ Parish tab, 
-I, 210-211 ; Tabakat-i-Nasiri in Elliot, II. 328. The conque«t of Mdndu^n a.b, 1227* 
is net Miiiidu in Mdlwaas Elpliinstone and Briggs supposed, but Manddr in the Siwalik 
Hills. 8ee Elliot, Vol.’ll, page 326 Note 1. The Persian text of-Parishtah (I. 115),. 
’though by mistake calling it Mandu (not MAndu), notes that it was the Mandu in the 
ISiwAlik hills. The poetical date-script also terms it BilAdi-biwalik or the hiwAlik 
countries. The date of tlie conquest of the Siwdlik MAiidu by Altamsh is given by 
Parishtah (Ditto) as A.ii. 624 (a.d. 1226). The.conquest of MAlwa by Altamsh, the 
taking by him of Bhilsab and Ujjain, and ‘the destruction of the* temple of Maha Kdli 
and of the statue or image of mkramaJjit are given as occurring in A.n. 631 (a.d, 
3233), The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 13)notices an expedition made in a.d. 1395 
by Zafar Khan (Muzatfar I. of GujarAt) against a Hindu chief of MAnda, who, it was 
reported,- was oppressing the MusalmAns,' A siege of more than twelve months failed 
to capture the fort. » 2 J3j.|ggg’ parishtah, IV. 170. 

^ Briggs’ Parishtah,- IV. 168. A'ecording ’to the WAkiat-i-AlushtAki (Elliot,- IV, 
553) DilAwar KlfAn, or as the*writ‘er calls him Amin ShAli, through the good ofiices 
of a merchant '^!^hom he had refrained front- plundering obtained the grant of MAndu, 
which was entirely desolate. The king sent a robe and a horse, and Amin gave up 
walking and took to riding, ,He mac|,p his friends ride, enlisted horsemen, and 
promoted the cultivation of the country. (Elliot, IV, •552), Parishtah (Per». Text, II, 
460-61) states that when SultAn Muhammad, the son of piriiz Tughlak, made 
KhwAj'ah fc’arwar his chief .minister with the title of KhwAjah^JehAn, and g«tv*e 
Zafar KhAn the viceroyalty of .OujarAt and’ Khizr KhAn that of MultAn, he s'ent 
DilAwar KhAn to be governor of SlAlwa, In another passage Farishtali (11. 461) 
.states that one of DilAwar’s grandfathers, SultAn BhahAb-ud-dm, came from Gho;r 
and took service in the* court of the Dehii BultAns. His son rose to be an Amir, and 
his grandson DilAwar. KhAn, in the time of SultAn-Pirdz, became a leading nobleman, 
and in the reign of Muhammad, son of Firfiz; obtained MAlwa in fief. When the 
power of the Tuglilaks went to ruin ‘DilAwar nssuhied the royal emblems of the 
umbrella and the red-tent. , • 

DilA'war KhAn Ghori, whose original name was Husein, was one of the grnndsons 5f 
SultAn ShahAb-ud-din Muhammad bin SAm. He was one of the nobles of Sluliammad’, 
the son of Firuz Tughlak, who after the d'e'ath of i^at monarch, settled in.aod asserted 
his power over Mahva, (Pers. Text Paristah, II, 460). The emperor* JehAngir {-who colls 
him Amid SliAh Glmri) attributes to him the construction of the fort of DhAr. He says 
(Memoirs Pers. Text, 201 -202) ; DhAr is one of the oldest cities of India. EAja Bhoj, 
one of th© famous ancient Hindu kings, lived ib this city. Prom his time up to this 
a thousand years have passed, DkAr was also the capital of the Muhammadan rulers 
of MAlwa. When SultAn Muhammad Tughlak (a.d; 1325) was on his way to the 
conquest of the Dakhan he built a cut-stone fort on A^*raised site. Its outline is very 
elegant and beautiful, but the space inside is empty of buildings. Amid ShAh Ghori, 
known as DilAw^ar KhAn, who in the days* of SultAn Muha-mmad the son of SultAn 
Firuz, king cf Dehii, gained the independent rule of MAlWa, built outside this fort an 
assembly mosque, which has in front of it fixed in the* ground a four-cornered 
iron column about four feet round. When SultAn' BahAdur of GujarAt took MAlwa ' 
(A.D. 1630-31) he wished to carry this column to GujarAt, In digging it iip^lie 
pillar fell and broke in two, one piece measuring. twenty-two feet the, other thirteen . 
feet. As it was .lying here uncared-for I (JehAngfr) ordered the big piece to be 
^ carried to Agra .to be put tip in the courtyard of the ’shrine of him whose abode is the' 

* heavenly ‘throne (Akbar), to be utilised aa a lamp post. The mosque has ‘two gates. In 
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Appandiz XL ■ KMn (a.d* 1387 -1405) seem to sliow tliat he bnilt an assembly mosque 
&E Fort Falace, a mosque near the Belili Gate^ and a gate at tlie 

OF M4Nr)n. 'entmnce to Songadb, tbe sontb-west 'corner and citadel of Mdndnj after- 
‘.Mmw&Y. wards known as tbe Tiraptir Gate. 

'Wie ' In A.n. 1398 Alp Kban, son of Dila war Kban, annoyed with Ms father 
entertaining ag^. Ms overlord at Dbar Mebm^ud Tagblak, tbe refugee 
A«n, 1 - o/u. monarch , of DeHi, withdrew to Mandn. He stayed in Mandn for three 

years, laying, according to Farisbtab, tbe foundation of tbe famous 
fortress of solid masonry wbidb was tbo strongest fortification in that part 
of tbe world.* On Ms father’s death in a,d; 1405 Alp Hban took the 
title of Sultan Hosbang, and moved tbe capital to Mandn. Tbe rumour 
that Hosbang bad poisoned Ms father gave Ddawar’s brother in ai'ms, 
MuzaFar Shah of Gujarat (a.d. 1399- 1411), an excuse for an expedition 
^against Hosbang? Hosbang was defeated at Dbar,. made prisoner, and 
carried to Gujarat, and MuzaJSar’s brother Hasrat Vas appointed in bis place. 
Hasrat failed to gain' tbe goodwiireitber of the people or of the army of 
M^lwa, and was forced to retire from Db4r and take refuge in Maudu, 

. In consequence of this failure in a.b. 1408, at Hosbang’s reqnest MuzaftW 
set, Hosbang free after a year’s confinement, and» deputed bis grandson^ 
Ahmed to take Hosbang .to M'ilwa and establish Hosbang’s power.^ 
With Abmed’s help Hosbang took Db^r apd shortly after secured tbe 
fort of Mandn. Hosbang (a.u.. 1405 - 1 431) made M4ndu bis capital and 
spread bis power on all sides except towards Gujarat.*^ Shortly after the 
•death of Muzafer 1» and tbe accession of Ahmed, when (a.d. 1414) 
Ahmed was quelling tbe disturbances raised by bis cousins, Hosbang, 
instead of helping Ahmed as requested, marched towards Gujarat and 
created a diversion in favour of tbe^'ebels by sending two oi bis nobles to 
attack Broach. . They were’ soon expelled by Ahmed Shah. Shortly after 
Hoshan^ marched to the help of th© chief of Jhalavada in KatMavada, 


front’ of the arch of one gate tlmy have fixed a stone tablet engraved with a 
prose passage to the effect that Ibmid Shah Ghori in the year. H, 80S {a.,u. 14:05) 
laid the foundation of this mosque, , On the other arch th^y have written a poetic 
inscription of which the following verses are a part : 

Theliegelordofth.eworld. 

The star of the sphere of glory. 

The stay of the people, 

, The sun of the zenith of perfection. 

The bulwark of the law of the Prophet, A'mi'd Sha'h Ba'u'd.' 

The possessor of amiable qualities, the pride o*f Ghor, 

Bila'war Kha'n, the h^per and defender of the- Propbet’s faith. 

The chosen instrument of the exalted Lord, who ya the city of 
Dha'r constructed the assembly mosque 
In % happy and auspicious moment on a day of lucky omen. 

Of the date 808 years have passed (A.B. 1405) 

When this fabric'of Hope was completed. 

* Briggs’ Parishtah, IF. 169. 

-When fellow-nobl'es in the court of the Tughlak SultAn, Zafar Khdii (SultAn 
Muzaffar of Gujardt) and BilAwar IvhAn bound themselves uirder an oath to be 
brothers in arms. Farightah, Pers. Text II. 4G2. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IF, 173 ; Elphinstoiie^s History, 678. 

* 4 Though their temples were turned into mosques the Jains (iontinued to prosper 
under the Ghoris. At Beogarh in Lalitpura in Jhjiusi in the North-West Provinces 
an inscription of Samyat 1481, that is of A,b. 1424, records the dedication of two 
«»Jaiiia imagea by a Jain* priest named Holi during the reign of Shjih Alambhaka of 
Mandapapura, that is of ShAh Alp KhAn of MAndu that is SuitAn Hoshang Ghori, 
Archsedogical Survey ofTndia^ New Series, 11, 120. . . 
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and ravaged eastern and central Gujarat.^ To punish Hoshang for these 
acts of ingratitude, between A.n. 1418 and 1422, Ahmed twice besieged 
Mandu, and though he failed to take the fort his retirement had to be 
purchased, and both as regards success and fair-dealing the honours of 
the campaign remained with Ahmed.^ In A.n. 1421 Hoshang went 
disguised as a horse-dealer to Jajnagar (now Jajpur) in Cuttack in Orissa, 
He took with him a number of cream-coloured hoi’ses, of which he had 
heard the Eaja was very fond. His object was to barter these horses and 
:! other goods for the famous war elephants of Jajnagar. An accident in 
V the camp of the disguised merchants led to a fight, in which the Riijawas 
taken prisoner and Hoshang was able to secure 150 elephants to fight 
the Gujarat Sultan,^ During Hoshang^s absence at Jajnagar Ahmed 
pressed the siege of Mandu so hard that the garrison would have surren- 
dered had Hoshang not succeeded in finding his way into the fort 
through the south or Tarapur Gate.^ For ten years after the 
Gujarat campaign, by the help of his minister Malik Mughis of the 
Khilji family and of his minister's son Mehmud Khiln, Malwa prospered 
and idoshang’s power was extended. Hoshang enriched his capital with 
buildings, among them the Great Mosque and his own tomb, both of 
which he left nnfinished. Hoshang’s nadnister Malik Mughis (who 
received the title of Ulugh Afizam Humdytin Kh^n) appears to have built 
the assembly mosque near the S%ar Lake in Hoshang’s life-time, 
A.T), 143L Another of his buildings must have been a mint, as copper 
coins remain bearing Hoshang’s name, and M^ndu Shadiabad as the 
place of mintage.'^ In a.d, 1432^ at HoshangdbM, on the left bank of 
the Narbada, about 120 miles east of Mandu, Hoshang, who was suffering 
from diabetes, took greatly to heart the fall of a ruby out of his crown. 
He said : A few days before the death of Firhz TugMak a jewel dropped 
from his crowm. Hoshang ordered that he should be taken to Mandu. 
Before he had gone many miles the king died. His nobles carried the 
body to the Madrasah or college in,Sh4diib4d or Mdndu, and buried 
bim in the college on the ninth day of Zil Hajjah, the twelfth month of 
A.H. 838 = a.d. 1434, The year of Hoshang’s death is to be found in the 

Ictteis Sha'h. Hoshang na mund; Aks, SMh Hoshang stayed not,« 

On Hoshang’s death his son Ghazni Kh4n, with the title of Sultan 
Muhammad Ghori, succeeded. Malik Mughis, his father’s minister, and 
the minister’s son Mehmud vrere maintained in power. In three years 
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^ Farislitah, Fers. Text II, 464-65,. 

2 Briggs’ Farishtah, \Y, 176, 378, 180, 381, 183. 3 Farishtah, PerS. Text II, 466-67. 

^ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 180. In connection with the Tdrilplir Gate Farishtah 
says (Pers. Text, 11., 468) ; The fort of MAndn is built on the top of a mountain, and 
the lino of its fortific^^ijpn is about twenty-eight miles in length. In place of a moat it is 
surrounded by a deep chasm, so that it is impossible to use missiles against it. Within 
the fort water and provisions are abundant and it includes land enough to grow grain 
for the garrison. The extent of its walls makes it impossible for an army to invest it. 
Alost of the villages near it are too small to furnish supplies to a besieging force. The 
south or Tilrdptir gate is exceedingly diiheult of access, A horseman can hardly 
approach it. From whichever side the fort may be attempted, most difficult heights 
have to he scaled. The long distances and intervening hills prevent the watchers of 
the besieging force communicating with each other. , The gate on the side of Delln is 
of easier access than the other gates. 

® It follows that Farishtah (Briggs, IV. 396) is mistaken in stating that Hosliang’s 
son Muhammad gave M4ndu the name of BhMi^bM, the Abode of Joy, 

Farishtah, Pers. Text IL 472-475. It seems to follow that from the first the 
monument to Hoshang in Hoshang4bdd "was an empty tomb. Compare Briggs’ 
Farishtah, IV. 180-3 9U, ; * 

B 1746—46 
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(A.Db 1433 - 1436), as SiiMb Muhammad proved dissipated cruel and 
suspicious, Melimiid, the mmister’s son, procured his death by poison® 
Mehnind Khilji then asked his father to accept the succession, but his 
father declined, saving that Mehmud was fitter to be king. In a.d, 1436 
Mehmud was accordingly crowned with the roj-al tiara of HoshangJ 
He conferred on his father the honour of being attended by mace-bearers 
carrying gold and silver sticks, who, when the Khin mounted or went 
out, had, like the mace-beai'ers of independent monarchs, the privilege 
of repeating the Bismillah Mn the name of the compassionate and merciful 
Allah.’® He gave his father royal honours, the -white canopy and the 
silver quiver, and to his title of Malik Ashraf Khan Jehiin he added 
among others Amir-ul-IJmara and Aazam Humayun.^ M ehmud quelled 
a revolt among his nobles. An outbreak of plague in the Gujarat camp 
relieved him from a contest with Ahmed Shah.^ In a.d. 1439 Mehmud 
repaired the palace of Sultan Hoshang and opened the mosque huilt in 
commemoration of that monarch which Farishtah describes as a splendid 
edifice -Vvdth 208 columns.® About the same time Mehmud completed 
Hoshang’s tomb which Hoshang had left unfinished. On the completion 
of this building Hoshang’s remains seem to have been moved into it from 
their first resting-place in the college. In a.d. 1441 Mehmud built a 


^ The following more detailed, hut also more confused, story is told in the AVakiat- 
i-Musht^ki (Elliot, IV. 552-54) : A man named Mehmud, son of M'nghis Khilji, c,anie 
to Hoshang and entered his service. He was a treacherous man, who secretly aspired 
to the throne. He became minister, and gave his daughter in marriage to the king, 
[Farishtah, Pers. Text II. 474, says t “ Malik Mughis gave his daughter (MehmiuFs 
sister) in marriage, not to Hoshang, but to Hoshang's son Muhammad Shah.’-’] His 
father Malik Mughis, coming to know of his son’s ambitious designs, informed the 
king of them. Hereupon Mehmud feigned illness, and to deceive the king’s physicians 
shut himself in a dark room and drank the blood of a newly killed goat- Allien the 
physicians came MohmM rose hastily, threw up the blood into a basin, and tossing back 
his head rolled on the floor as if in pain. The physicians called for a light. AA^hen 
they saw that what AIehm-lid had spat up was blood they were satisfied of his sickness, 
and told the king that Me-hm-dd liad not long to live. The king refrained from killing 
a dying man. This strange story seems to be an embellishment of a passage in Farish- 
tah (Pers, Text, II. 477). AVhen KhAn JehAii, that is Malik Mughis the father of 
Mehmud, was ordered by Sultdn Muhammad to take the field against the RAjput rebels 
of NAdoti (HAroti ?) many of the old nobles of MAlwa went with him. In their absence 
the party hostile to the Khiljis represented to »::nltAn Muhammad that Mehmiid Khil]i 
was plotting his death. On heaving that the fcultAn w'as enraged against him Mehmud 
secluded himself from the Court on pretence of illness. At the same time he worked 
. secretly and bribed bultAn Muhammad’s eup-hcarer to poison his master. On the death 
of tfuitAn Muhammad the party of nobles opposed to Melmuid, concealing the fact of 
Aluhammad’s death, sent word that Muhammad had ordered him immediately to the 
palace, as he wanted to send him on an embassy to GujarAt. MelimM, who knew that 
the SultAn was dead, returned word to the nobles that he had vowed a life-long seclusion 
as the sweeper of the shrine of his patron Suit An Hoshang, but that if the nobles came 
to him and convinced him that the good of his country depended on his going to Guja- 
rAt he was ready to go and see Suit An Muhammad. The nobles were caught in their 
own trap. They went to Mehmud and were secured and imprisoned by him. 

2 Farishtah, Pers. Text II, 480. 

" Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 396*. These titles mean *. The Chief of Kobles, the Great, 
the August. 

It is related that one of the pious men in the camp of SultAn Ahmed of GujarAt had a 
w^arning dream, in which the Prophet (on whom be peace) appeared to him and said : “The 
calamity of (spirit of) pestilence is coming down from the skies. Tell fcultAn Ahmed to 
leave this country.” This warning was told to bultAn Ahmed, hut he disregarded it, and 
within three days pestilence raged in his camp. Farishtah Pers. Text, 11. 484. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 205, gives 230 minarets and 360 arches. This must have 
been an addition in the Text used by Briggs, These details do not apply to the build- 
ing. The Persian text of Farishtah, II. 485, mentions 208 columns or pillars {dmjast 
o hasht ustiiwdiiah), Ho reference is made either to minarets or to arches. 
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garden with a dome and palaces^ and a mosqne at Naalchah about three 
miles north of the DehK Gate of M^ndu, a pleasing well-w^atered spot where 
the plateau of Malwa breaks into glades and knolls/^ In a.d« 144-8 
in honour of his victory oyer Rana Kumbha of Chitor, Mehmud 
built a beautiful column of victory,^ seven storeys high, and a college 
in front of the mosque of Hoshang Ghoxd. Pacing the east entrance 
to the Great Mosque stands a payed ramp crowned by a confused 
ruin. As late as a,d, 1843 this rnin is described as a square marble 
chamber. Each face of the chamber had three arches, the centre arch in 
two of the faces being a door. Above the arches the wall was of yellow 
stone faced with marble. Inside the chamber the square comers were 
cut oE by arches. No roof or other trace of superstructure remained.'^ 
This chamber seems to be the basement of the column of victox*y which 
was raised in a.d. 1443 by Mehmud I. (a.d. 1432- 1469) in honour of his 
victory over Rana Kumbha of Chitor.^ Mehmud’s column has the spe“ 
cial interest of being, iE not the original, at least the cause of the building 
of Kumbha Rana’s still uninjured Victory Pillar, which was completed in 
A.D. 1454 at a cost of £900,000 in honour of his defeat of Mehmud.*^ That 
the Mandu Column of Victory was a famous work is shown by Abul Fazl’s 
reference to it in a.d. 1590 as an eight-storeyed minaret.^ Parishtah, 
about twenty years later (a.d. 1610), calls it a beautiful Victory Pillar 
seven storeys high.® The emperor Jehtingir (a.d. 1605 - 1627) gives the 
following account of Mehmnd’s Tow’er of Victory®: This day, the 29th 
of the month Tir, coiTespondiug to July- August of a.d. 1617, about the 
close of the day, wnth the ladies of the palace, I went out to see the 
Ildfi 3£anzar or Seven Storeys, literally Seven Prospects. This building 
is one of the structures of the old rulers of Malwa, that is of Sultan 
Mehmud Khilji. It has seven storeys, and on each storey there are four 
porticos, and in each portico are four windows. The height of this tower is 
about 163 feet and its circumference 150 feet. Prom the surface of the 
ground to the top of the seventh storey there are one hundred and seventy- 
one steps.*’ Sir Thomas Herbert, the traveller, in a.d. 1626 describes it from 
hearsay, or at least at second-hand, as a tower 170 steps high, supported 
by massive pillars and adorned ■with gates and windows very observable. 
It was built, he adds, by Khan Jehan, who there lies buried.^® 


^ Farishtali, Pers. Text II. 487. 

- Briggs^ Farishtali, IV. 207, Malcolm’s Central India, 1. 32, In a.d, 1817 Sir John 
Malcolm (Central India, I, 32 Note) ‘iitted up one of Mehmud’s palaces as a hot- weather 
residence. 


! *• 

i 



Of the siege of Kumbhalmer a curious incident is recorded by Farishtali (Pers, 
Text, II, 485). He says that a temple outside the town destroj^ed by Mehmhd liad a 
marble idol in the foiyn of a goat. The Bultan ordered the idol to be ground into lime 
and sold to the lldjputs as betel-leaf lime, so that the Hindus might eat their god. The 
idol was perhaps a ram, not a goat. The temple would then have been a Sun -temple 
and the ram, the carrier or mJiann of the Sun, would have occupied in the porch a 
piosition similar to that held by the bull in a Mahadeva temple, 

Puins of Mdndn, 13. 

In the end of a.h, 846 (a.d. 1442) Mehmud built a seven-storeyed tower and 
a college opposite the Jafmi Mosque of Hoshang SMh. Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 210 5 
Persian Text, II. 488, ' ' 

® Compare Briggs’ Farishtali, IV 323, " Gladwin’s A'in-i-Akbari, II, 41, 

^ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV „ 210 ; Farishtah, Persian Text II. 488- 
® Memoirs of the emperor Jehafngir (Pers. Text) Sir Sayad Ahmed’s Edition, page 188, 
eleventh year of Jehangir, A.D. 1617. 

Herbert’s Khan Jehan is doubtless Mehmud’s' father the minister Malik Mughi's, 
Khiln Jehan Adzam Humdydn. It cannot be KMii JehAn Pir Muhammad, Akhar’s 
general, who after only a few months’ residence was slain m Mmidu iu^ a.d. 1561 ; nor 
can it be Jehlngir’s great Afghan general, Khan Jehun Lodi (A,i>, 1000-163J), as he 
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Two years later (A.i>i 1445) Mehmud bnilt at Mandu, and eadow^ed 
with the revenues of several villages a large Shifa Khdnah or Hospital? 
with wards and attendants for all classes and se|)arate apartments for 
maniacs. He placed in charge of it his own physician Maulana Fazlullah . ^ 
He also bnilt a college to the east of the Jdma mosque, of which traces 


remain/ 


In a.d.1453, though defeated, Mehmud brought back from Gujarat 
the jewelled waistbelt of Gujarat, which in a daring charge ho had taken 
from the tent of the Giijar^t king Kutb-ud-din Shah,^ In a.d.1441 
Mehmiid’s father died at Mandisor. Mehmud felt the loss so keenly that 
he tore his hair like one bereft of reason.^ After bis father’s death 
Mehmud made his son Ghias-ud-din minister, and conferred the command 
of the army and the title of Aazam Humfiyun on his kinsman Taj Khan. 
In A.D. 1469, after a reign of thirty-four years (a. n. 1436- 1469) of 
untiring energy and activity Mehmiid died. Farishtah says of him : 

His tent was his home : the field of battle his resting'-jDlace. He was 
polite, brave, just, and learned. His Hindu and Musalman subjects 
were happy and friendly. He guarded his lands from invaders. He made 
good his loss to any one who suffered from robbery iu his dominions, 
recovering the amount from the village in whose lands the robbery had 
taken place, a system which worked so well that theft and robbery became 
almost unknowm. Finally, by a systematic effort he freed the country"! 
from the dread of wild beasts.^ 


In A.D, 1469 MehmM was succeeded by his son and minister Ghias-nd- 
din, to whose skill as a soldier much of Mehmud’s success had been due. 
On his accession Ghias-ud-din made his son Abdul Kadir Prime Minister 
and heir-apparent, and gave him the title of Kasir-ud-din. He called his 
nobles, and in their presence handed his sword to ISr<isir-ud-din, saying : 
“ I have passed thirty-four years in ceaseless fighting. I now" devote my 
life to rest and enjoyment*”® Ghias-ud-din, w"ho never left Mandu during 
the whole thirty years of his reign (a.d.1469-1499), is said to have com- 
pleted the Jahaz Mehel or Ship Palace,” and the widespread buildings 


was not in Mandu until A.D. 1628, that is more than a year after Herbert left India. 


Compare Herbert’s Travels, 107-118; Elliot, VI. 249-323, VII. 7, y, and 23 ; and 
Bloehman’s Aln-i- Akbari, 503 - 506. 

^ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 23 4. 

Bums of Mdndn, 13. Farishtah has three mentions of colleges. One (Pers. Text, II, 
475) as the place where the body of Hoshang was carried, probably that prayers might 
be said over it. In another passage in the reign of Mehmud I. (Pers. Text, II. -ISO) he. 
states that Mehmud built colleges in his territories wdiich became the envy of Shfraz and 
Samarkand. In a third passage he mentions a college (page 488} near the Victory 
Tower. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 237. A different but almost incredible accnuiit of the 
capture of the royal belt is given in the Mirfit-i-bikanduri, Pers. Text, 359 : When 
Sulttin Kutb-ud-diri, son of Sultdn Muhammad, defeated fcultun Alehmud Kliilji at the 
battle of Kapadvanj, there was such a slaughter as could not be exceeded. By chance, 
in the heat of the fray, which resembled the Day of Judgment, the wardrohe-keepi^r of 
8ultan Kutb-ud-dm, in whose charge was the jewelled belt, was by tlie restiveness of his 
horse carried into the ranks of the enemy. The animal there became so violent that the 
wardrobe-keeper fell off and w’as captured by the enemy, and the jewelled belt was taken 
from him and given to Sultdn Alehmud of MAlwa, The author adds : This jewelled 
waistband was in the Malwa treasury at the time the fortress of Miifndu was taken by 
the strength of the arm of fcultdn Muzaffar (A.d. 1591). JSnltdn Mehmud sent this belt 
together with a dtting sword and horse to fc'ultan Aliizaffar by the hands of his son, 
Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 209. 

5 Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 234 -236; Fers. Text, II. 503. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 236. ^ Kuins of Mttndii, 6, 
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wMoli surround it. It seems pro’ba'ble tliat the Tapela Palace close to the 
south-east of the Ship palace and the lake and rojai gardens immediately 
to the north and north-east of the Tapela palace were part of Ghias-iid- 
din’s pleasure-houses and grounds. The scale of the ruins behind the 
Hindoia or Svvingcot palace to the north, and their connection with the 
oLit-hiiildings to the west of the Jahaz Mehel, suggest that they also 
belonged to the palaces and women’s quarters of the pleasure-loving 
Ghias-ud-din. 

Of the Burprivsing size and fantastic aiTangements of Ghias-ud-dfii’s 
pleasure city, the true Mandu Shadiabad or Abode of Joy, curious details 
have been preserved* This Abode of Pleasure was a city not a ixilace. It 
contained 15,000 inhabitants, all of them women, none either old or plain- 
featured, and each trained to some profession or craft. Among them 
were the whole officers of a court, besides courtiers, teachers, musicians, 
dancers, pray or-readers, embroiderers, and followers of all crafts and 
callings. Whenever the king heard of a beautiful girl he never rested 
till Ik? obtained her. This city of women had its two regiments of guards, 
the Archers and the Carabineers, each 500 strong*, its soldiers dressed like 
men in a distinguishing uniform. The archers were beautiful young 
Turki damsels, all armed with bows and arrows : the carabineers were 
Abyssinian maidens, each carrying a carbine. Attached lo the palace 
and city was a deer park, wffiere the Lord of Leisure used to hunt wdthhis 
favourites. Each dweller in the city of women received her daily dole of 
grain and coppers, and besides the women were many pensioners, mice 
parrots and pigeons, who also received the same dole as their owners. So 
evenly just was Gliias-ud-diii in the matter of his allowances, that the 
prettiest of his favouiites received the same allowance as the roughest 
carabineer d 

The Lord of the City of Pleasure was deeply religious. Whenever he 
was amusing himself two of his companions held in front of him a cloth 
to remind him of his shroud. A thousand Hdjimhs, that is W'Omeu who 
knew the Kuraan by heart, constantly repeated its. holy verses, and, under 
the orders of the king, whenever he changed his raiment the Bafizahs 
blew on his body from head to foot with their prayer- hallowed breath.- 
None of the live daily prayers passed unprayed. If at any of the hours of 
prayer the king was asleep he was sprinkled with water, and when water 
failed to arouse him, he was dragged out of bed. Even when dragged out of 
bed by his servants the king never uttured an improper or queriiious word* 

So keen was his sense of justice that when one of his courtiers pretending 
he had purchased her, brought to him a maiden of ideal beauty, and her 
relations, not knowing she had been given to the king, came to complain, 
though they gladly resigned her, the king grieved over his unconscious 
wrong. Besides paying compensation he mnurned long and truly, and 
ordered that no more inmates should be brought to his palaeer^ So great was 
the king’s charity that every night below his pillow he placed a bag con- 
taining some thousand gold-mohurs, and before evening all were distri- 
buted to the deserving. So religious was the king that he paid 50,000 
ta-nhas for each of the four feet of the ass of Christ. A man came bring- 
ing a fifth hoof, and one of the coui^tiers said : “ My Lord, an ass has 
four feet. I never heard that it had five, unless perhaps the ass of 
Christ had five,” “ Who knows,” the king replied, “ it may be that this 


^ Farishtah Pers. Text, II* 504 - 505, 2 Parish tah Pers* Text, IL 505, 

2 Farishtali Pers. Text, II, 507. 
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last man lias told the tmtlij and one of the others was wrong. See that 
he is paid.” So sober was the king that he would neither look upon nor 
hear of intoxicants or stinmlants. A potion that had cost lOOjOOO tanhas 
was brought to him. Among the BOO ingredients one wo-s nutmeg. 

The king directed the potion to be thrown into a drain. His fawonrite 
horse fell sick. The Mng ordered it to have medicine, and the horse 
recovered. What medicine was given the horse ?” asked the king. 

^ -The medicine ordered by the physicians ” replied his servants. Fearing 
that in this medicine there might be an intoxicant, the king commanded . 
that the horse should betaken out of the stables and turned loose into 
the forest.^ 

The king’s spiint of peace steeped the land, which, like its ruler, after 
thirty years of fighting yearned for rest. For fourteen years neither 
inward malcontent nor foreign foe broke the quiet. In a. d. 1482 Bahlol 
Lodi advanced from Dehli to subdue Malwa. The talk of Mandii was 
Bahlors approach, hut no whisper of it passed into the charmed City of 
Women. At last the son-minister forced his way into the king’s presence. 

At the ne'ws of pressing danger his soldier-spirit awoke in Ghias-ud-din. 

His orders for meeting the invaders were so prompt and well-planned 
that the king of Dehli paid a ransom and withdrew. A second rest of $ 
fifteen years ended in the son-minister once more forcing his way into the ■ 
Presence. In a.d. 1500 the son presented his father, now an aged man 
of eighty, with a cnp of sherbet and told him to drink The king, 
whose armlet of bezoar stone had already twice made poison harmless, 
drew the stone from his arm, . He thanked the Almighty for g'ranting him, 
unworthy, the happiest life that had ever fallen to the lot of man. He 
prayed that the sin of his death might not be laid to his son’s charge, 
drank the poison, and died." 

Ghias-ud-din can hardly have shut himself off so completely from state ^ 
aFairs as the story-tellers make out. He seems to have been the first of 
the Malwa kings who minted gold. He also introduced new titles and orna- 
ments, which implies an interest in his coinage.® Farishtah says that 


^ WAkiat-i-Muslitaki in Elliot, IV*. 564- 556‘. Probably tliese are stoek tales. The 
Gujariit bistorians give Muzalfar and Mubammad the Gold-giver (a.d. 3441 - 1451) 
ere*dit for the horse scrap nlosity. See Mirat-i-Sikandari Pers. Text, 178, 

2 Briggs’ Farisbtali, IT. 2:te-239: W4kia,t-i-JebAiigm in Elliot, VT. 349-350; 
Waldilt-i-MasIitAki in Elliot, IT, 551-55 ; Malcolm’s Central India, 1.35-30, The 
MinlM-Sikandari (Pers. Text, 100) has the following notice of Ghids-ud-din : The 
8nltitns of Miindn had reached such a pitch of luxury and ease that it is impossible 
to imagine aught exceeding it. Among them Sulta'n GliiAs-nd-dm was so famous fur 
his luxurious habits, that at present (A.n. 3013} if any one exceeds in luxury and 
pleasure, they say lie is a second Ghids-ud-dih. The orders of the 8iiltan were that no 
event of a painful nature or one in which there was any touch of sadness should be 
related to him. They say that during his entire reign news of a sad nature v'as 
only twice conveyed to him : once when his son-in-law died and once when his daughter 
was brought before him clothed in white. On this occasion the fciiltan is related to have 
simply said : ‘‘ Perhaps her husband is dead.” This he said because the custom of tlie 
people of India is that when the husband of a woman dies she gives up wearing 
coloured clothes. The second occasion was when the army of Siiltin Bahlol Lodi 
plundered several of the districts of Chanderi, Though it was necessary to report this 
to the 8ult‘4n, his ministers were unable to communicate it to him. They therefore 
asked a hand of actors {Ifhdnds) to assume the dress of Afghans, and mentioning tlie 
districts to represent them as being pillaged and laid w’-aste. Salt:ln GhiAs-nd-dm 
exclaimed in surprise ; “ But is the governor of Chanderi dead that he does not avenge 
upon the Afghans the ruin of his country 1” 

Compare Catalogue of ladiain Coins, The Hahomedan Btates, pages LIT. LT. and 
13,8-121. 
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GMas-tid-din used to come out every day for an liour from Ms 7«.arm, sit 
on tlie tlirone and receive the salutations of his nobles and subjects, and 
give orders in all weighty matters of state. He used to entrust ailminor 
affairs to his ministers ; but in all grave matters he was so anxious not to 
shirk his responsibility as a ruler, that he had given strict orders that all 
such communications should be made to him at whatever time they came 
through a particular female officer appointed to receive his orders.^ 

According to most accounts hTasir-ud-din w^as led to poison his 
father by an attempt of his younger brother Shujaat Khan, supported if 
not org*anised by some of Ghias-ud-dm’s favourite wives to oust Kdsir- 
ud-din from the succession In the struggle Kasir-ud-dm triumphed 
and was crowned at Mandu in A.n. 1500.^ The new king left Mindii 
to put down a revolt. On his return to Mandu he devoted himself to 
debauchery and to hunting down and murdering his brother’s adherents. 
He subjected his mother Xhm’shid Rani to great indignities and torture 
to force from her information regarding Ms father’s concealed treasures.^ 
In a fit of drunkenness he fell into a reservoir. He was pulled out by 
four of his female slaves. He awoke with a headache, and discovering 
what his slaves bad done put them to death with his own hand.^ Some 
time after in a.d. 1512, he again fell into the reservoir, and thei*e he 
'was left till he was dead.^ Hasir-nd-din was fond of building. His 
palace at Akbarpdr in the Nimar plain about twenty miles south of 
Mandu was splendid and greatly admired.^ And at Mandu besides his 
sepulcMe^ which the emperor Jehangir (a.d. 1617) mentions,® an 


' Farislitab Pers. Text, II. 507. 

2 Farislitali (Pers. Text, II. 508) detailing bow RAsir-iid-diii came to power, Fays : 
There was a difference between Nasir-ud-din and his brother Ald-nd-din. The mother 
of these princes, Khurshfd EAiii, who was the daughter of the Hindu chief of 
had taken AM-nd>dfn the younger brother’s side. After killing his father Nasir-ud-clin 
ordered his mother to be dragged out of the harvm and AM-ud-dfn and his children to 
be slaughtered like lambs. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 238-239. Farishtah hoHs that Ndsir-ud-diVs murder of 
his father is not proved. He adds (Pers, Text, II. 615) that KaTsir-ud-dm was at Bhai* 
where he had gone to quell the rebellion of the nobles when the news of Ghias-ud-din’s 
death reached him. He argues that as a parricide cannot flourish more than a year after 
his father’s murder, and as Nasir-ud-dm ruled for years after that event, he could not 
have killed his father. 

Fai’ishtah Pers. Text, 11. 61G. 

Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 243, The emperor Jehafngir {Memoirs Pers. Text, 381) 
says that NAsir-ud-din had a disease which made him feel so hot that he used to sit for 
liours in water. 

Wakiat-i-JelidTigiri in Elliot, VI. 350. Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 517-18) says 
that Na^sir-ud-din died of a burning-fever be had contracted by hard drinking and other 
evil habits, that he showed keen penitence before Ms death, and bequeathed his kingdom 
to his third son Mehmud. The emperor JehaJngir (Memoirs Pers. Text, ISI) confirms 
the account of the Wdkiut as to the manner of Nasir-ud-din’s death. 

^Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 243. 

® The emperor JehAngir thus describes (Memoirs Pers. Text, 181) his visit to NAsir- 
ud-din’s grave. It is related that when during his reign Sher Khdn AfghAn h'ur (a.d. 
1540 - 1555) visited HAsir-ud-din’s grave he ordered his attendants to flagellate the parri- 
cide’s tomb : When I visited the sepulchre 1 kicked his grave and ordered those with 
me to do the same. Not satisfied with this I ordered Ms hones to be dug out and 
burned and the ashes to be thrown into the Narbada, 

WAkiAt"i"JehAngiri in Elliot, VI. 350. The emperor JehAngir (Memoirs Pers, Text, 
202) refers to the w^ell-known bridge and water-palace about three miles north of UJjain 
as the work of ISfAsir-ud-din, He says : On Sunday I i*eached Saadulpnr near Uj jain. 
In this village is a river house with a bridge on which are alcoves both built by NAsir- 
ud-din KbiVji (A.D. 1500- 1512). Though the bridge is not specially praisew^orthy the 
water-courses and cisterns connected with it have a oertain merit. 
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iiiscrlption showatiiat the palace now known by the name of Baz Bahadur 
was biiilt by^^N^^^ 

H^shMid-din was succeeded by bis younger son (Mebmud a,b« 1512- 
1530), who, with the title of Mehmud the Second, was crowned with great 
pomp at Mandu. Seven hundred elephants in gold- embroidered velvet 
housings adorned the procession.^ Shortly after his accession Mehmud II. 
was driven out of Mandn by the revolt of the commandant Muhafiz Khan, 
but was restored by the skill and courage of Mediini Riii his Rajpnt 
commander-in-cbief.‘^ A still more dangerous combination by Mnzafer II. 
(a.d. 1511-1526) of Gujarat and Sikandar Shah Lodi (a.d. 1488-1516) 
of Behli, was baffled by the foresight and energy of the same Rajput 
general. Melirndd, feeling that his power had passed to the Hindus, tried 
to disband the Rajputs and assassinate Medani Rai. Failing in both 
attempts Mehmud fled from Mandu to Gujarat, w^here he was well received 
by Sultan Mnzaflar (a.b. 1511-1526).^ They advanced together against 
Mandu, and in a.d, 1519, after a close siege of several months, took the 
fort by assault. The Rajput garrison, who are said to have lost 19,000 
men, fought to the last, consecrating the close of their defence by a general 
javar or fire-sacrifice. Sultan Mehmud entered Mandu close after the 
storming party, and while Mehmiid established his authority in Mandu, 
Muzafiar withdrew to Dhar. When order was restored Mehmud sent 
this message to MuzafEar at Dhar: “Mandu is a splendid fort. You 
should come and see it.*’ “ May Mandu,” Muzafiar replied, “ bring good 

fortune to Sultan Mehmud. He is the master of the fort. For the sake 
of the Lord I came to his help. On Friday I ■will go to the fortress, and 
having had the sermon read in Mehmiid’s name will return.” On MuzafEar’s 
arrival in Mandu Mehmud gave a great entertainment ; ^ and MuzafEar 


^ Briggs* Farislitah, I V, 246, 

Briggs* Farishtali, IV. 247-249. Malcolm’s (Central India, I. .38) writes tlie Buj put’s 
name Maderay, The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 149-155), gives tlie form 
MedAniBal, the Lord of the Battlefield, a title which the author says (page 149) Melmiiul 
conferred on the Biijpnt in acknowledgment of his prowess. 

^ The Mirat-i-b'ikandari (Pers. Text, 154) gives the following details of MeliimuVs 
flight : Sultdn Mehinfid, on pretence of hunting left Milndii and remained hunting for 
several days. The Hindus, whom Medini Rdi had placed on guard over him, slept 
after the fatigue of the chase. Only some of the more trusted guards remained. 
Among them was a Bdjput named Krishna, a M^Iwa mminddr who was attached to the 
SultJin, Mehmiid said to Krishna : “ Can you find me two horses and show me the way 
to Gujardt that I may get aid from Sultfiu MuzafEar to punish these rascals ? If yon 
can, do so at once, and, Allah willing, you shall be handsomely rewarded.” Krishna 
brought two horses from the Sultdn’s stables. Mehmfid rode on one and seated his 
dearest of wives, Bdni Kannya Knar, on the other. Krishna marched in front. In half 
the night and one day they reached the GujariU frontier. 

^ Tfirikh-i-Bher Shdhi In Elliot, lY. 386. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Pers. Text, ir»0) 
gives the following details of the banquet : Sulhin Mehmiid showed great hospitality 
and humility. After the banquet as he led the Sultdn over the palaces, they came to 
a mansion ia the centre of which was a four-cornered building like the Kaabali, carved 
and gilded , and round it were many apartments. When SuMn Mnzaifar placed his 
foot within the threshold of that building the thousand beauties of Sultdn Mehmiid *s 
hariin^ magnificently apparelled and jewelled, all at once opened the doors of thier 
chambers and burst into view like hiiris and fairies. When Muzaffar’s eyes fell on their 
charms he bowed his head and said : “ To see other than one’s own karim is sinful.” 
Sult4n MehmM replied ; “ These are mine, and therefore yonr’s, seeing that I am the 
slave pnrchased by your Majesty’s kindness,” Miizaffar said: They are more suit- 
able for you. May you have joy in them. Let them retire.” At a signal from Sultan 
Mehmiid the ladies vanished. 
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ratired to Gujarat leaving a force of 3000 Gujaratis to lielp to gaard tiie 
MIL^ Immediately after Mnzafer’e departure, as Snltan Melimiid was 
anxious to recover Obanderi and Gagrann, wMcli still remained in tiie 
possession of Medani Rai and Ms supporters, lie marched against tiiem^ 
Rana Sanga t)f Ghitor calne to Medani’s aid and a great battle was 
fought.^ Melim lid’s hastiness led him. to attack, when his men were 
weary and the Rajputs were fresh. In spite of the greatest bravery on 
the part of himself and of his officers the Musalmin army was defeated, 
and Mehmud, weakened by loss of blood, was made prisoner. R4na Sanga 
had Mehmdd’s wounds dressed, sent him to Chitor, and on his recovery 
released him.® 

In A.D, 1526, by giving protection to his outlawed brother Chand Khan 
and to Razi-nl-Mnlk, a refugee Gujarat noble, Mehmud brought on 
himself the wrath of Bahadur Shah of Gujarit (i.D.1526- 3536). The 
offended Bahadur did not act hastily. He wrote to Mehmud asking him 
to come to his camp and settle their quarrels. He waited on the Gujarat 
frontier at Karji Ghat, east of Banswara, until at last satisfied that 
Mehmud did not wish for a peaceful settlement he advanced on Mdndu, 
Meanwhile Mehmud had repaired the walls of Mandu, which soon after 
was invested by Babadnr. The siege was proceeding in regular course by 
mines and batteries, and the garrison, though overtaxed, were still loyal 
and in heart, when in the dim light of morning Mehmud suddenly found 
the Gujarat flag waving on the battlements. According to the Mii*at-i- 
Sikandari ^ Bahadur annoyed by the slow progress of the siege asked his 
spies where was the highest ground near Mdndu. The spies said: 
Towards Soiigad-Chitor the hill is extremely high. With a few followers 
the Sultan scaled Songad, and rushing down the slope burst through the 
wall and took the fort (May 20th, 1526).® Mehmud surrendered. Near 
Dohad, on Ms way to Ms prison at CMmpinir, an attempt was made to 
rescue Mehmud, and to prevent their escape he and some of his sons 
were slain and buried on the bank of the Hohad tank.® Bahddur spent 
the rainy season (June - October 1526) in Mandu, and Malwa was incor- 
porated with Gujarat. 

Miindu remained under Gnjarat, till in A.i). 1534, after Bah^idur’s 
defeat by Hum4yfin at Mandasor, Bahddur retired to Alandu. Hiimdyun 
followed. At night 200 of Hum4yun’s soldiers went to the back of the 
fortress, according to Barishtah the south-west height of Songad"^ by 
which Bahadur had surprised Mehmud’s garrison, scaled the walls by 
ladders and ropes, opened the gate, and let others in. Malhi Khan, the 
commandant of the batteries, a native of Malwa, who afterwards gained 
the title of K4dir Shah, went to Bahadur and wakened him. Bahadur 
I’ushed out with four or five attendants. He was joined by about twenty 
more, and reaching the gate at the top of the maiddn, apparently the 
Tai-iipur gate by which Hnmayun’s men had entered, cut through 200 of 
Humayim’s troops and went ofl with Mallu Khan to the fort of Songad^ 


2 Briggs^ FamMali, IV. 250-2G2. 

2 Farislitali Pers. Text. IL 527, According to tke Mirat-i- Sikandari (Pers. Text, 
161) Meliimid marched against Gdgraun first, and slew Hemkaran, a partisan of 
Meddni EAi, in a hand-to-hand fight* On this the Ed.na and MedAiii RAi joined their 
forces against Mehmiid. 

Briggs’ Parishtah, IV. 262-263. ^ Persian Edition, 239. 

® Briggs’ Parish tah, IV. 267-6B, SnlUn Bahddur apparently surprised the party 
in charge of the TArApdr or Southern Gate. 

® Briggs’ Parishtah, IV. 269 ; Mirat-i-Alimedi, Persian Text, I. 76* 

^ Briggs’ Parishtah, II. 77. 
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the citadel of W of BaMdtir’s chiefs, Sadr Klian 

and Sultdn Alam Lodi, threw themselyes into Songad, Bahadur himself 
let his horses down the cliff by ropes and after a thousand difficulties 
made his way to Champ4nirJ On the day after Bahadur’s escape Sadr 
Kh4n and Sultan Alam Lodi came out of Songad and surrendered to 
Humayum^ 

Lithe following year (A.n* 1535) the combined news of Sher Shah’s 
revolt in Bengal, and of the defeat of his officers at Broach and Cambay, 
forced Humayun to retire from Gujarat. As he preferred its climate he 
withdrew, not to Agra hut to Mandu.^ Brom Mandu, as fortune was 
against him in Bengal, Humayun went (a.b. 1535-36) to Agra, 

On Humayun’s departure three chiefs attempted to establish themselves 
at Mandu : Bhupat Rai, the ruler of Bijagar, sixty miles south of Mandu ; 
Mallu Khan or K4dir Shah, a former commandant of Mandu ; and 
Miran Muhammad Fdriiki from Burhanpur ^ Of these three Mallu Khan 
was successful. In a,d. 153 6, when Humayiin fled from Sher Shah to 
Persia, Mallu spread his power from Hindu to XJjjain Sarangpur and 
Rantamhhor, assumed the title of Kadir Shdh Malwi, and made Mandu 
his capital. Sometime after Sher Shih, who was now supreme, wrote to 
Mallu Kidir Shah ordering him to co-operate in expelling the Mughals- 
Kadir Shah resenting this assumption of overlordship, addressed Sher^ 
Shah as an inferior. When Sher Shah received Mallu’s order he folded 
it and placed it in the scabbard of his poniard to keep the indignity fresh 
in his mind, Allah willing, he said, we shall ask an explanation for 
this in person.^ In a,t>. 154:2 (h. 949) as Kadir Shah failed to act 
with Kuth Kh4n, who had been sent to establish Sher Sbah’s overlord- 
ship in M41wa, Sher Sh4h advanced from Gwalior towards Mandu with 
the object of punishing Kadir Shah.® As he knew he could not stand 
against Sher Shah Kadir Sh4h went to Sarangpur to do homage. 
Though on arrival K4dir Shah was well received, his kingdom was given 
to Shuj4at Khan, one of Sher Shah’s chief followers, and himself placed 
in Shujaat Khan’s keeping.^ Suspicious of what might be in store for 


^ Abul Fazl’s Akbar Nilmah in Elliot, VI. 14 ; Briggs^ Farishtah, 11. 77, 

2 Abiil FazPs Akbar Ndmah in Elliot, V. 192. 

^Abul Fazl’s Akbar Ntimali in Elliot, VI. 16; Briggs’ Farishtah, IT. 80- SL 
^Abul Fazl’s Akbar Kdmah in Elliot, VI. 18. According to Farishtah (Pers. 
Text, II. 532) Mallu, the son of .Mallu, was a native of M^lwa and a Khiiji slave 
noble. Mallu received his title of Kddir from Snltiin Mebmdd III. of dujarAt 
(A.D. 1536 -1544) at the recommendation of his minister Imjid-ul-Mulk who was a 
great friend of Mallu, Mirat-i-Sikandari, Persian Text, 298* 

* Farishtah Pers. Text, IT. 532. 

® Tdrikh-i-Sher ShAh in Elliot, IV. 391 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 271-72, 

^ Farishtah (Pers, Text, 533-31) refers to the following circumstance as the cause 
of K^dir ShAh’s suspicion. On his way to Sher Shdh’s darbdr at XJjjain Kdclir saw 
some Mughal prisoners in chains making a road. One of the prisoners seeing him 
began to sing . Mard mi Un doHn ahiodl o fikri khisMm mi kun / 

In this plight thou seest me to-day, 

Thine own tui’n is not far away* 

,When Kddir Sh^h escaped, Jrher ShAh on hearing of his flight exclaimed : 

JBd md chi kard didi 
Mallu, GMtldm4-gidL 
Thus he treats ns with scorn, 

Mallu the slave base born. 

To this one of Sher ShAh’s men replied : 

bar 'ha'kk 

„ , . lid, khaira Jll ahidi. 

The words of tlie Prophet are true, 

2io good can a slave ever do. 
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him Kadir Shah fled to Gujarat. Sher SMh was so mnch annoyed at 
tShnjaat Khan’s remissness in not preventing Kadir Shdh’s escape that he 
transferred the command at Dhar and M^ndu from ShnjMt Khin to 
Haji Khan and Jnnaid Khan. Shortly alter Kadir Shah brought a force 
from Gujarat and attacked Maiidu. Shuja^t came to H^ji Khin’s help 
and routed Kadir Shah under the walls of Mandu. In reward Sher 
^ Shah made him ruler of the whole country of Mandu.i Shuja^t Khan 
established his head-quarters at Mandu with 10,000 horse and 7000 
-f matchlockmeii, 

During the reign of Sher Shah’s successor Salim Shah (a.0,1545 - lShS')f 
Shujaat was forced to leave Malwa and seek shelter in Diingarpur. 
Selim pardoned Shujaat, but divided Malwa among other nobles. Shujaat 
remained in HindusUa till in a.d* 1553, on the accession of Salim’s 
i successor, Adiii, he recovered Malwa, and in a.d. 1554. on the decay of 
Adili’s power, assumed independence.^ He died almost immediately 
after, and was succeeded by his eldest son Malik Bayazid.^ Shujaat 
Khan was a great builder. Besides his chief works at Shujawalptir near 
Djjain, he left many memorials in different parts of Malwa.^ So far 
none of the remains at Mandu are known to have been erected during 
the rule of Shuj^it Khan. 

On the death of his father Malik Bayazid killed his brother Daulat 
Khan, and was crowned in A.n. 1555 with the title of Baz Bahadur. He 
attacked the Gonds, but met with so crushing a defeat that he foreswore 
fighting He gave himself to enjoyment and become famous a» a musi- 
cian,® and for hi& poetic love of Riip Mani or Rup Mati, who according 
to one account was a wise and beautiful courtezan of Saharanpur in 
Horthem India, and according to another was the daughter of a Nimar 
Mjput, the master of the town of Dharampuri.^ In a.d. 1560 Plr 
Muhammad, a general of Akbar’s, afterwards ennobled as Kh^n Jehani, 
defeated B^z Bahadur, drove him out of Mdndu, and made the hill 
his own head-quarters.8 In the following year (a.d. 1561), by the help, 
of the Berar chief, Pfr Muhammad was slain and Baz Bahadur- 
reinstated. On news of this defeat (a.d. 1562) Akbar sent Abdullah 
Kha'ii Uzbak with almost unlimited power to reconquer the province*. 
Abdullah was successful, but, as he showed signs of assuming* inde- 
pendence, Akbar moved against him and he fied to. Gujarat.^ Akbar- 
remained in Mindu during the greater part of the following rains ( a.d. 
1568), examining with interest the building's erected by the Khilji- 
kings.^® At Mandu Akbar married the daughter* of Mmln Mubarak 
Khan of Khandeshd^ When Akbar left (August 1564) he appointed 
Karra Bahadur Khan governor of Mandu and returned to Agra.^^ In 
A.D, 1568 the Mirzas, Akbar s cousins, flying from Gujarat attacked 


f 


^ lYwikh-i-Sher BhAhi in Elliot, IV. 307. 

^ I'4n'kli4-Alti in Elliott, V, 168 ; Elphinstone’s India, 402 - 403. 
lYirikh-i-Alli in Elliot, V. 108., •* Briggs’ Earishtali, IV. 276. 

® Wiien Baz Babddur attaeked the Gonds tbeir chief was dead, and his widow, Edni 
I Durgdvati, was ruling in his place. The Riim led the Gonds against the invaders, and 

' hemming them in one of the passes, indicted on them such a defeat that BAz BahMiir 

hed from the held leaving his baggage and camp in her hands* Farishtah Pers. Text, 
f.',":';-'. ".II. ... 

® According to Earishtah (Pers. Text, II. 638), BAz Bahddur was already an adept 
music. 7 Malcolm’s Central India, I,. 39 1 Kuins of MAndu^ 30. 

^Briggs’ Earishtah, II* 210. » Blbchman’s Aln-i-Akbari, 323, 

Briggs’ Paiishtah, IV. 211. . ^ Briggs’ Famhtah, IT. 21 6s. 

f i ^3 xabakAt-i-Akhari ia Elliot, V. 291. ~ , , , 
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Ujjam. From Ujjam tliey retreated to Mandii and failing’ to make 
any impression on tke fort withdrew The Mirzas’ failnre 

was dne to the ability of Akbar’s general, Ha]i Muhammad Khan, to 
whom Akbar granted the province of Mandn.^ At the same time (a.d. 
1568) the command of Mandu hill was entrusted to Shah Bndagh Khan, 
who continued commandant of the fort till his death many years later. 
During his command, in a picturesque spot overlooking a well- watered 
ravine in the south of Mandu, between the Bagar Lake and the Tarapur 
Gateway, Budagh Elhan built a pleasure-house, which he named, or 
rather perhaps which he continued to call Kilkanth or Blue Throat. This 
lodge is interesting from the following inscriptions, which show that the 
emperor Akbar more than once rested within its wallsv® 

The inscription on the small north arch of Mlkanth, dated A.n. 1574, 
runs : 

(Call it not waste) to S 3 >end your life in water and eartli (i.e* in buildinglfe 
If perchance a man of mind for a moment makes your house his lodging. 

Written by Sha'h Buda'gh Kha'n in the year A.H. 982-87.'^ 

The inscription on the great southern arch of Kilkanth, dated a.d* 
1574, runs : 

This pleasant building was completed in the reign of the 
great Sulta'n, the most muniUcent and just Kha'ka'n, 
the Lord of the countries of Arabia and Persia/’ the 
shadow of God on the two earths, the ruler of the sea 
and of the land, the exalter of the standards of those 
who war on the side of God, Afoul Fatah Jalal-ud-di'n 
Muhammad Akbar, the warrior king, may his dominion 
and his kingdom be everlasting. 

Written by Fari'du'n Husein, son of Ha'tim-al-Wardi, in the 
year A.H. 9S2.« 

The inscription on the right wall of Kilkanth, dated a,d. 1591-92, runs : 

In the year A.H. 1000, when on his way to the conquest of 
the Dakhan, the slaves of the Exalted Lord of the 
Earth, the holder of the sky-like Throne, the shadow 
of Alla'h (the Emperor Akbar), passed by this place. 

That time wastes your home cease. Soul, to complain. 

Who will not scorn a complainer so vain. 

From the story of others this wisdom derive. 

Ere naught of thyself but stories survive. 

The inscription on the left wall of Kilkanth, dated a.d.1600, runs ; 

The (Lord of the mighty Presence) shadow of Alla'h, the 
Emperor Akbar, after the conquest of the Bakhan and 


* Tabakdt-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 330-31, 2 Blocliman’s A'in-i-Alcbari, 375. 

3 The emperor Jehangir thus describes (Memoirs Pers. Text, 372) a visit to this 
building : On the third day of Amardtid (July 1617) with the palace ladies I set out to 
see ISTilkanth, which is one of the pleasantest places in Mandu fort. Bhdh Budrfgli Khan, 
who %vas one of the trusted nobles of my august father, built this very ]ileasmg and 
joy-giving lodge during the time he held this province in fief (A.n. 1572 - 157 7). I remained 
at Mlkanth till about an hour after nightfall and then returned to my state quarters, 

^ All officer who distinguished himself under Hunidyiin, one of Akbar’s commanders 
of Three Thousand, long governor of Mdndu, where he died, Blochman’s Afin-i-Akhari, 
372 . . . 

^ When opposed to Arab the word Ajam signifies^ all countries except Arabia, and in 
a narrow sense, Persia. The meaning of the word Ajam is dumbness, the Arabs so glory- 
ing in the richness of their own tongue as to hold all other countries and nations dumb, 

® The stones on which this inscription is carved have been wrongly arranged by some 
restorer. Those with the latter portion of the inscription come first and those with the 
beginning come last. Miinshi Abdur Rahfm of BhAr. 
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Da'ndes (Kha'ndesh) in tide year A.H. 1009 set out for 

Hind (Hortliem India). 

May tlxe name of the -writer last for evert 

At dawn and at eve I have watched an owl sitting 
On the lofty wall-top of Shirwa'n Sha'h^s Tomb.^ 

The owl^s plaintive hooting convey’d me this warning 
*‘Here pomp, wealth, and greatness lie dumb.” 

Ill AePel 573 , witii the rest o£ Malwa, Akhar handed Mandn to Muzaffar 
III. the dethroned ruler of Gujarat. It seems doubtful if Muzaffar ever 
visited his new territory.^ On his second defeat in a,d« 1562 Baz Bahadur 
retired to Gondwana, -where he remained, his power gradually waning, till 
in A.D. 15 70 he paid homage to the emperor and received the command 
of 2000 horse.'^ His decoration of the Rewa Pool, of the palace close by, 
which though built by H^sir-ud-dm Khiiji (a,d, 1500 -1512) was probably 
repaired by Baz Bahadur, and of Rup Matins pavilion on the crest of the 
southern ridge make Baz Bahadur one of the chief beautifiers of Mandu. 
According to Farishtah (Pers* Text, II. 538-39) in 1562, when Baz 
Bahadur went out to meet Akhar’s general, Adham Khdn Atkah, he 
placed Rup Mati and his other singers in S4rangpur under a party of 
his men with orders to kill the women in case of a reverse. On hearing 
of Baz Bahadur’s defeat the soldiers hastily sabred as many of the women 
as they could and fled« Among the women left for dead was Rup Mati, 
who, though dangerously wounded, was not killed. When Adham Atkah 
entered Sdrangpur his fest care was to enquire w'hat had become of Rup 
Mati. On hearing of her condition he had her wound attended to by the 
best surgeons, promising her, as a help to her cure, a speedy union with 
her beloved. On her recovery Rdp Mati claimed the general’s promise. 
He prevaricated and pressed Ms own suit. Rup Mati temporised. One 
night the impatient Turk sent her a message asking her to come to him« 
Rup Mati to gain time invited him to her own pavilion which she said 
was specially adorned to be the abode of love* Next night the Atkah 
went to her house in disguise. Her women directed him to Rup Mati’s 
couch. Adham found her i*obed and garlanded, but cold in death. Rup 
Mati^was buried on an island in a lake at Ujjain, and there, according to 
the Ain-i-Akbari, Baz Bahadur when he died was laid beside her.^ 

Section? II. — Mughals (a.b. 1570-1720) anb Mabateas 
(A.B. 1720-1620). 

About i.B* 1590 Akbar’s historian, the great Abul PazI, described 
Miindu as a large city whose fortress is twenty-four miles (twelve Jcos) in 
circuit. He notices that besides in the centre of the hill where stands an 
eight-storeyed minaret, the city had many monuments of ancient magni- 
ficence, among them the tombs of the Khiiji Sultdns. And that ivom the 
dome which is over the sepulchre of Sultdn Mehmud, the son of Hoshang 
(this should be the sepulchre of Hoshang built by his successor Sultan 
Mehm/Lid) water drops in the height of summer to the astonishment of the 
ignorant. But, he adds, men of understanding know how to account for 
the water-drops.^ Abul Fazl further notices that on Mdndu Hill is found 
a species of tamarind whose fruit is as big as the cocoanut, the pulp of 


^ The maternal -Q-nele of HanshirwAii (a-. 3 >. 5 S 6 -' 635 ) the S^ssAman, ShirwAn ShAli was 
Tiller of a district on Mount Caucasus, A1 Masiidi, Arabic Text Prairies d’Or, IL 4, and 
Raumt-us-Safa, Persian Text, I, 259, ' ■ 

^ Bloebman’s Aln-i-Akbari, 353. ® Briggs^ Farisbbab, IT, 279. 

^ BioelimaiPs Alii-i-Akbari, 429, ^ aiadivin’s AM-i-Akbari, IL 42« 
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wliicii is very wliite. TMs is tlie African baobab or Adansonia digitata, 
known in Hindustani as gommU or wMte tamarind, whose grea>t frnit is 
about the size of a cocoanut. Its monster baobabs are still a feature of 
Mandu. Some among them look old enough to have been yielding fruit 
300 years ago. Finally Abul Fazl refers to Mandu as one of twenty-eight 
towns where Akbar’s copper coins were struck,^ About twenty years 
later (a.t).1610) the historian Farishtah^ thus describes the MIL The 
fort of Mandu is a work of solid masonry deemed to be one of the strongest 
fortifications in that part of the world. It is built on an insulated 
mountaiu thirty-eight miles in circumference.^ The place of a ditch round - 
the fortification is supplied by a natural ravine 'so deep that it seems 
impossible to take the fort by regular approaches. Within the fort is 
abundance of water and forage, but the area is not large enough to grow 
a sufficient store of grain. The hill cannot be invested. The easiest 
access is from the north by the Dehli Qate. The south road with an 
entrance by the Tar^pur Grate is so steep that cavalry can with difficulty 
be led up. Like Abul Fazl Farishtah notices that, except during the 
rains, water constantly oozes from between the chinks in the masonry of 
the dome of Sultan Hoshang’s tomb. He says the natives of India 
attribute this dropping to universal veneration for Sultan Hoshang, for % 
whose death, they say, the very stones shod tears. %■' 

Except that copper coins continued to be minted and that it was 
nominally one of the four capitals of the empire, during the emperor 
Akbar’s reign Mandu was practically deserted. The only traces of Akbar’s 
presence on the hill are in two of the five inscriptions already quoted from 
the Nilkanth pleasure-house, dated a.d.1591 and a,d.1600. 

' After about fifty years of almost complete neglect the emperor Jehangir, 
during a few months in a.d. 1617, enabled Mandu once more to justify its 
title of Shadiabad, the Abode of Joy. Early in March a.i).1617, in the 
eleventh year of his reign, the emperor Jehangir after spending foar ^ 
months in travelling the 189 miles from Ajmir by way of Ujjain, arrived 
at Naalchah on the main land close to the north of Mandu. The emperor- 
notices that most of the forty-six marches into which the 180 miles were 
divided ended on the bank of some lake stream or great river in green 
grass and woody landscape, brightened by poppy fields. We came, he 
writes, enjoying the beauty of the country and shooting, never weary, as. 
if we were moving* from one garden to another. 

Of the country round Naalchah Jebang*ir says : ^ What can be -written 
worthy of the beauty aud the pleasautuess of Naalchah. The neighbour- 
hood is full of mango trees. The whole country is one unbroken and rest- 
ful eyergreen. Owing to its beauty I remained there three days. I ^ 
granted the place to Kamal Khan, taking it from Keshava Maru, and I 
changed its name to Kamalpur. I had frequent meetings with some of 
the wfise men of theyo^zs, many of whom had assembled here. Naalchah 
is one of the best places in Malwa. It has an extensive growth of vines, 
and among its mango groves and vineyards wander streamlets of Ayater. 

I arrived at a time when, contrary to the northern climes, the vines were- 
in blossom and fruit, and so great was the vintage that the meanest boor, ' 
could eat grapes to his fill. The poppy was also in flower, and its fields 
delighted the eye with their many-coloured beauty. 


i Elocbmaris A'iu-i-Akbari, 31. ^ Briggs^ Farisktali, IV. 169, 181, 390» 

^ Nineteen hoSj taking the hos to be two miles. 

** The emperor Jehingiris Memoirs, Fers« Text, Sir Sayad Ahmed’s Edition, 178-203*. 
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0£ tlie emperor’s entrance into Mandn the Memoirs have the following 
note : On Monday the 23rd of Ispandad, the last month of the Persian 
year, that is according to Sir Thomas Roe’s account on the 6th of March 
1617, when one quarter of the day had passed, I mounted my elephant, 
and, in good fortune and under Idndly influences, made my happy entry 
into the fort of Mandn. About an hour (three ghaclis) later I entered the 
quarters which had been prepared to receive me. During my passage 
i** across the hill-top I scattered Rs. 1500. Before my arrival Abdul Karim 

^ the engineer had been sent by me to repair the buildings of the former 

kings of Mandii. While my fortunate standards were at Ajmir Abdul 
jf ' Karim repaired such of the old Mandu buildings as were fit to be repahed 
and built others anew. On the whole he had provided quarters for me, the 
like of which have probably never been built in any other place. Three 
Ufkhs of rupees were spent on these repairs and buildings. I wish it had 
- been possible to construct buildings like these in all cities likely to bo 
visited by royalty. This fortress, he continues, stands on the top of a hill 
about thirty-six miles (18 kos) in circumference. They say that before 
the days of Raja Bikramajit a king was reigning over these parts who 
name w^as Jaisingh Deva.-^. In his time a man went to the forest to cut 

grass. When he brought the grass back he found that the blade of his 

sickle had turned yellow. The grasscutter in his sniprise went to 
Mandan, an ironsmith. Miindan knew^ that the sickle was gold. He had 
heard that in those parts was to be found the philosopher’s stone, whose 
touch turns iron and copper into gold. He told the gmsscutter to lead 
him to the place where the sickle had turned yellow, and there he found 
the philosopher’s stone. The smith presented this treasure to his king. 
The king amassed untold wealth, part of which he spent in building 
Mandu fortress which he completed in twelve years. At the request of 
the smith on most of the stones in the walls a mark was cut in the form of 
i an anvil. Towards the close of his life, when king Jaisingh Deva wdth- 
% drew his heart from the world, he called many Brahmans together on 
' the hank of the Harbada close to Mandu. He gave each Brahman a share 
of his wealth. And to the Brahman in w^hom & had the greatest faith he 
gave the philosopher’s stone. Enraged at the gift of a paltry stone the 
Brahman threw it into the Harbada, and there the philosopher’s stone 
still lies. The emperor continues : On the 20th of Farwardm, five w^eeks 
. after my arrival (Hth April 1617) in reward for his services in repairing 
the buildings of Mandu, I coiifeiTed on my engineer Abdul Karim the 
command of 1200 horse, with the title of Maamur Khdn, 


Mandu had for the emperor the strong attraction of abundance of game. 
Among numerous entries of nilgdi or blue-bull shooting the following 
occur : On the 4th of the first month of FarwarcUn (16th) March the 
watchmen of the chase brought word that they had marked down a lion 
near the Sagar Lake, w^hich is a construction of the ancient rulers of 
Mandu. I mounted and proceeded towards the lake. When the lion 
broke cover he attacked and wounded ten or twelve of the and 

other men of my retinue. In the end I brought him down with three 
gun shots and saved God’s creatures from his evil. On the 22nd of the 
sjame month (April 3rd, 1617) the watchmen brought newrs of a tiger, 
I mounted forthwith and despatched him with three bullets. On the 7th 
of Ardi Bihisht (April 18th, 1617) the watchmen brought w^ord that they 
had marked down four tigers. At one in the afternoon I started for the 


^ Literally smgle-meii. Tlie Ahadis were a corps of men wko stood immediately under 
V tlie emperor’s orders. Blockman’s Am-i-Akbari, 20 note 1. 
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place witt Kiir JeMn Begam. Nur JeMn asked my leave to skoot the 
tigers with her gan. I said ‘‘Be it so.” In a trice she killed these four 
tigers with sis bullets. I had never seen such shooting. To shoot from 
the back of an elephant from within a closed howdah and bring down with 
six bullets fonr wild beasts without giving them an opportunity of moving 
or springing is wonderful. In acknowledgment of this capital marks- 
manship I ordered a thousand ashmfis (Rs. 4500) to be scattered ^ over 
Nur Jehan and granted her a pair of ruby wristlets worth a hikh of 
rupees.^ 

Of the mangoes of Mdndn Jehangir says : In these days many mangoes 
have come into my frnit stores from the Dakhan, Burh^npur, Gujarat, 
and the districts of Malwa. This country is famous for its mangoes. 
There are few places the mangoes of which can rival those of this country 
in richness of flaTour, in sweetness, in freedom from fibre, and in size.^ 

The rains set in with unusual severity. Rain fell for forty days con- 
tinuously. With tbe rain were severe thunderstorms accompanied by 
lightning which injured some of the old buildings.^ His account of the 
beauty of the hill in July, when clear sunshine followed the forty days of 
rain, is one of the pleasantest passages in Jehangir’s Memoirs : What 
words of mine can describe the beauty of the grass and of the wild 
flowers 1 They clothe each hill and dale, each slope and plain. I know 
of no place so pleasant in climate and so pretty in scenery as Maudu iu 
the rainy season. This month of July which is one of the months of the 
hot season, the sun being in Leo, one cannot sleep witbin the house with- 
out a coverlet, and during the day there is no need for a fan. What I 
have noticed is but a small part of the many beauties of Mandu. Two 
things I have seen here which I had seen nowhere in India. One of them 
is the tree of the wild plantain which grows all over the hill top, the other 
is the nest of the mamolah or wagtail. Till now no bird-catcher could 
tell its nest. It so happened that in the building where I lodged we 
found a wagtail’s nest with two young ones. 

The following additional entries in the Memoirs belong to Jehangir’s 
stay at Mfindu. Among the presents submitted by Mahabat Khan, who 
received the honour of kissing the ground at Mandu, Jehangir describes 
a ruby weighing eleven ynishafls,^ He says ; This ruby was brought to 
i^jmir last year by a Frankish jeweller who wanted two lakhs of rupees 
for it. Mahabat Khan bought it at B-arhanj)ur for one lakh of rupees.® 

On the 1st of Tlr, the fourth month of the Persian year (15th 
May 1617), the Hindu chiefs of the neighbourhood came to pay their 



^ This scattering of gold silver or copper coin, called in Arabic and Persian nisdr, is a 
common form of offering. The influence of the evil eye or other baneful influence is 
believed to be transferred from tbe person over whom the coin is scattered to tbe coin 
and tbrougli tbe coin to him who takes it* 

This feat of Nur Jeb^ii’s drew from one of tbe Court poets tbe couplet : 

Jehdn gar cMh la strat sanasi 
Dar safi Maridn sam sher afTcanasL 
Mr JeMn the tiger-slayer's woman 

' Ranks with men as the tiger-slaying woman. 


Sberafkan, that is tiger-slayer, was tbe title of NUr Jebci,n’s first Imsband Ali-Kuli 
Istajlu. 

s Tuzuk-i- Jeb^ngiri Pers. Text, 187,, ^ ^ * Tuzak-i-Jcbdngm Pers. Text, 189. 

6 Tbe misMl wbicb was used in weighing gold was equal in weight to ninety -six 
barleycorns., Blocbman*s Affn-i-Akbari, 36, ■ ' . 

Tuznk-i-Ieb^ngiri Pers, Text, 195* 
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respects and present their tribute. The Hindu chief of Jitpiir in the 
neighbourhood of Mandii, through his evil fortune, did not come to kiss 
the threshold.^ For this reason I ordered Fidtakhan to pillage the 
Jitpur country at the head of thirteen ojBdcers and four or five hundred 
matchlockmen. On the approach of Fidaikhan the chief fi.ed. He is 
now reported to regret his past conduct and to intend to come to 
Court and make his submission. On the 0th of Yur, the sixth month of 
.f*' the Persian calendar (late July, a.d. 1617), I heard that while raiding the 
larxds of the chief of Jitpur, Riih-ul-Kh, the brother of Fidaikhan, was slain 
■C-- with a lance in the village vrhere the chief’s wives and children were in 
hiding. The village -was burned, and the women and. daughter of the 
rebel chief were taken captives.^ 

The beautiful surroundings of the S%ar lake oiffered to the elegant 
^ taste of Kur Jehan a fitting opportunity for honouring the Shab-i-BarJit 
or Night of Jubilee with special illuminations. The emperor describes the 
result in these words : On the evening of Thursday the 19th of Amarddd, 
the fifth month of the Persian year (early July, a.d. 1617), I went with the 
ladies of the palace to see the buildings and palaces on the Sagar lake 
which were built by the old kings of Md,ndu. The 26th of Amarddd 
(about mid- July) was the Shahu-Barat holiday. I ordered a jubilee or 
^ -n.ssembly of joy to be held on the occasion in one of the palaces occupied 
by Nur Jehau Begam in the midst of the big lake. The nobles and 
others were invited to attend this party which was organized by the Begam, 
and I ordered the cup and other intoxicants with various fruits and 
minced meats to he given to ail who wished them. It was a wonderful 
gathering. As evening set in the lanterns and lamps gleaming along the 
banks of the lake made an illumination such as never had been seen. 
The countless lights with which the palaces and buildings were ablaze 
shining on the lake made the whole surface of the water appear to be on 

^ /* Mexnoirs continue ; On Sunday the %h of Yw, the sixth Persian 

month (late July), I went with the ladies of the palace to the quarters 
of Asaf Khan, Ndr Jeh4u’vS brother, the second son of Mirza GhijCs Beg. 
I found Asaf Khd,n lodged in a glen of great beauty sunounded by other 
f; , little vales and dells with waterfalls and running streamlets and green 

y and shady mango groves. In one of these dells were from two to thi^ee 

I hundi*ed sweet pandanus or hewda trees. I passed a very happy day in 

■' this spot and got up a wine party with some of my lordsrin- waiting, 

giving them bumpers of wine.^ Two mouths later (early September) 
Jehangir has the following entry^ regarding a visit from his eldest son and 
heir prince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jeh4n, who had lately 
brought the war in the Dakhan to a successful close. On the 8th of the 
f month of Mdh (H. 1026: according to Roe September 2nd, 1617), my son 
of exalted name obtained the good fortune of waiting upon me in the 
fort of Mandu after three-quarters and one ghadi of the day had passed, 
that is about half an hour after sunrise. He had been absent fifteen 
months and eleven days. After he had performed the ceremonies of 
kissing the ground and the hurnish or prostration, I called him up to 
my bay window or jharolcaJi* In a transport of afection I could not 
restrain myself from getting up and taking him into my arms. The more 


^ Tiizuk-i-Jeksliigm Pers. Text, 195. ^ Tuzuk-i-Jelvlngiri Pers. Text, 190. 

2 Tuzuk-i-JekAngiri Pers. Text, 392 -1 9-1- . ^ Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri Pers. Text, 392., 

i: f Tuzuk-iJelaangM Pers, Text, 194-5, 
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I increased tiae m^asnro of affection and Honours tlae more Immilitj and 
respect did He sHow. I called him near me and made him sit by me. He 
submitted a thousand ashrafis ( ~ Rs. 4500) and a thousand rupees as a gift 
or nam 7 ' and the same amoiint as sacrifice or nisa'q\ As there was not 
time for me to inspect all his presents he produced the elephant Sarnak, 
the best of the elephants of Adil Khan of Bijiipur. He also gave me a 
case full of the rarest precious stones^ I ordered the military paymasters 
to make presents to his nobles according to their rank. The first to, come 
was Khan Jehan, whom I allowed the honour of kissing my feet. For 
his victory over the Rana of Chitor I had before gTanted to my fortunate 
child Kurram the rank of a commander of 20,000 with 10,000 horse. 
Now for his service in the Dakhan I made him a commander of 50,000 
and 20,000 horse with the title of Shah Jehdn. I also ordered that hence- 
forward he should enjoy the privilege of sitting on a stool near my throne, 
an honour which did not exist and is the first of its kind granted to 
anyone in my family. I further granted him a special di-ess. To do him 
honour I came down from the window and with my own hand scattered 
over his head as sacrifice a trayfull of precious stones as well as a large 
trayf ull of gold. 

Jeh^ngir’s last Mdndu entry is this : On the night of Friday in th^ 
month of Ahdn (October 24th, 1617) in all happiness and good fortune I 
marched from M4ndu and halted on the bank of the lake at Nailchah. 

Jehangir’s stay at Mandti is referred to hy more than one English 
traveller. In March 1617, the Rev. Edward Terry, chaplain to the Right 
Honourable Sir T. Roe Lord Ambassador to the Great Mughal, came to 
‘Maudu from 13urhinp\ir in east Khdndesh.^ Terry crossed a broad river, 
the Narhada, at a great towu called Auchabarpur (Akbarpur)^ in th^ 
Nimar plain not far south of M4ndu hill. The way up, probably by the 
Bhairav pass a few miles east of Mandu, seemed to Terry exceeding long. 
The ascent was very difficult, taking the carriages, apparently meaning 
coaches and wagons, two whole days.^ Terry found the hill of Mandu stuck 
round with fair trees that kept their distance so, one from and below the 
other, that there was much delight in beholding them fi*om either the 
bottom or the top of the hill. From one side only was the ascent not very 
high and steep. The top was flat plain and spacious with vast and 


^ A' Voyage to East India, 181, Teny gives April 1616, but Eoe seems correct in 
saying March 1617. Compare Wdkiat-i-Jehdnglri in Elliot, VI. 351. 

2 Akbarpur lies between Dharampuri and Waisar, Malcolm^s Central India,!. Si noto^ 

^ Carriages may have the old meaning of things carried, that is baggage. The time 
taken favours the view that wagons or carts were forced up the hill. For the early 
seventeenth century use of carriages in its modern sense compare Terry (Voyage, 161). 
Of our wagons drawn with oxen, . . , . and other carriages we made a ring every 

night ; also Dodsworth (1614), whodesenbes a band of Uajputs near Baroda cutting off 
two of his carnages (KerFs Voyages, IX, 203 ) ; and Foe (1616), who journeyed from 
Ajmir to Mandu with twenty camels four carts and two coaches (Kerr, IX. 308), 
Terr/s carriages seem to he Eoe’s coaches, to which Dela Valle (a.I). 1623) Haklyt’s 
Edition, I. 21) i*efers as much like the Indian chariots described by b trabo (b.c. 60) 
covered with crimson silk fringed with yellow about the roof and the curtains. Compare 
Idrisi (a.u, 1100-1150, hut probably from Al Istakhiri, A.i>. 960: Elliot, I, 87). In 
aU Nahrwala or north Gujardt the only mode of carrying either passengers or goods 
is in chariots drawn by oxen with harness and traces under the control of a driver. 
When in 1616 Teh^ngir left Ajmir for MAndu the English carriage presented to him 
by the English ambassador b'ir Thomas Eoe was allotted to the b'ultdnah Xur Jehdn 
Begam, It was driven by an Emgfish coachman. Jehtingir followed in the coach his 
own men had ma4e in hnit^tipi^ /Of. :,the English coach. Corryat (1615, Crudities, III., 
Letters from India, unpaged), <jaiis chatiot a gallant^coach of 150 pounds price. 
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far-stretehing woods in wMch were lions tigers and otlier beasts of prey 
and many wild elepliants. Terry passed tiirongb. Mandix a few days’ 
marcli across a plain and leyel country, apparently towards Dliar, where 
be met the Lord Ambassador Sir Thomas Koe, who had summoned Terry 
from Surat to be his chaplain. Sir Thomas Roe was then marching from 
Ajmirto Mdndn with the Court of the emperor Jehangir, whom Terry 
. • calls the Great King. 

On the 3rd of March, says Boe, the Mughal was to haye entered 
Miindn. But all had to wait for the good hour fixed by the astrologers, 
prom the Gth of March, when he entered Mandu, till the 24th of October, 
the emperor Jehangir, with Sir Thomas Roe in attendance, remained at 
MdndnJ According to Roe before the Mnghal visited Mandn the hill 
was not much inhabited, haying more ruins by far than standing houses.® 
But the moving city that accompanied the emperor soon overfiowed the 
hill-top. According to Roe Jehangir’s own encampment was walled round 
half a mile in circuit in the form of a fortress, with high screens or 
curtains of coarse stuff, somewhat like Aras hangings, red on the outside, 
the inside divided into compartments with a variety of figures. This enclo* 
sure had a handsome gateway and the circuit was formed into various coins 
and bulwarks. The posts that supported the curtains were all surmounted 
, * "ivith brass tops. ^ Besides the emperor’s encampment were the noblemen’s 
quarters, each at an appointed distance from the king’s tents, very hand- 
some, some having their tents green, others white, others of mixed colours. 
The whole composed the most curious and magnificent sight Roe had ever 
beheld.^ The hour taken by Jehangir in passing from the Dehli Gate to 
his own quarters, the two English miles from Roe’s lodge which was not 
far from the Dehli Gate to J ehangir’s palace, and other reasons noted 
below make it almost certain that the Mughal’s encampment and the 
camps of the leading nobles wfre on the open slopes to the south of the 
^ Sea Lake between Bajs Bahadur’s palace on the east and Songad on the 
^ wekt. And that the palace at Mandn from which J ehd-ngir wrote was the 
building now known as Biz Bahadur’s palace.® A few months before it 
reached M^ndu the imperial camp had turned the whole valley of Ajmir 
into a magnificent city,^ and a Jbw weeks before reaching Mandu at 
Thoda, about fifty miles south-east of Ajmir, the camp formed a settlement 
not less in circuit than twenty English miles, equalling in size almost any 
town in Europe J In the middle of the encampment were all sorts 
of shops so regularly disposed that all persons knew where to go for 
everything. 

The demands of so great a city overtaxed the powers, of the deserted 
Mandu. The scarcity of water soon became so pressing that the poor 
I?- were commanded to leave and all horses and cattle were ordered off the 
hill.s Of the scarcity of water the English traveller Corryat, who was 
then a guest of Sir Thomas Roe, writes : On the first day one of my 
Lord’s people, Master Herbert, brother to Sir Edward Hex’bert, found a 
fountain which, if he had not done, he would have had to send ten. course 


* Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 335 ; W5.kilit4-Jehdng£ri in Rlliot, TI. 377* 

^ Roe writing from Ajmir in the previous year (29th August 1616) describes Mdndu 
as a castle on a hill, where there is no town and no build,ings. Kerr, IX, 267* 

* Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 313. . ^ Eoe in Kerr’s Tx'avels, IX. 314, 

® Compare Wiki^t-i-Jehangiri in Elliot, YI. 377* 

. ^ Roe m Kerr’s Travels, IX, 314. ^ Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX, 321* 

® Roe in Kerr’s Travels, JX, 335» 
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(kos) every day for water to a river called Narbada that falletb into tbe 
Bay of Cambye near Broach^ The cngtom being snob tliat wbatsoever 
fountain or tank is found by any great man in time of drought be shall 
keep it proper to bis without interruption. The day after one of the 
king’s Hadis {AMdis) finding the same and striving for it was taken by 
my Lord’s people and bound A Gorryat adds: During the time of th© 
great droagbt two Moor nobles daily sent ten camels to the Narbada and 
distributed the water to the poor, which was so dear they sold a little skin 
for 8 pies (one penny 

Terry notices that among the piles of buildings that held their heads 
above ruin were not a few unfrequented mosques or Muhammadan 
churches. Though the people who attended the king were marvellonsly 
straitened for room to put their most excellent horses, none would use tbe 
churches as stables, even though they were forsaken and out of use. This 
abstinence seems to have been voluntaiy^, as Roe’s servants, who were sent 
in advance, took possession of a fair court with walled enclosure in which 
was a goodly temple and a tomb. It was the best in the whole circuit of 
Mandu, the only drawback being that it was two miles from the king’s 
house The air was wholesome and the prospect was pleasant, as it was 
on the edge of the hilL^ The emperor, perhaps referring rather to the 
south of the hill, which from the "elaborate building and repairs carried 
out in advance by Abdul Karim seems to have been called the New City, 
gives a less deserted impression of Hindu. He writes (24th March 1617) : 
Many buildings and relics of the old kings are still standing, for as yet 
decay has not fallen upon the city. On the 24th I rode to see the royal 
edifices. First I visited the Jdma Masjid built by Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 
It is a very lofty building and erected entirely of hewn stone. Although 
it has been standing 18Q years it looks as if built to-day. Then I visited 
the sepulchres of the kings and rulers of the Khilji dynasty, among which 
is the sepulchre of the eternally cursed Nasir-ud-din.® Sher Shah to show 
his horror of Ndsir-ud-din, the father-slayer, ordered his people to beat 
Nasir-ud-din’s tomb with sticks, dehangir also kicked the grave. Then 
he ordered the tomb to be opened and the remains to be taken out and 
burnt. Finally, fearing the remains might pollute the eternal light, he 
ordered the ashes to be thrown into the Narbada.® 






The pleasant outlying position of Roe’s lodge proved to be open to the 
objection that out of the vast wilderness wild beasts often came, seldom 
returning without a sheep, a goat, or a kid. One evening a great lion- 
leapt over tbe stone wall that encompassed the yard and snapt up the 
Lord Ambassador’s little white neat shock, that is es Roe explains a small 


Irish mastiif, which ran out barking at the lion. Out of the ruins of the 


mosque and tomb Roe built a lodge, ^ and here he passed the rains with 
his ‘‘family,” including besides his secretary, chaplain, and cook twenty- 
three Englishmen and about sixty native servants, and during part of the 
time the sturdy half-crazed traveller Tom Coiyate or Gorryat.^ They had 




^ Corryat’s Crudities, III. Extracts (unpaged). This Master Herbert was Thomas, 
brother of Sir Edward Herbert, the first Lord Herbert. It seems probable that this 


Thomas supplied his cousin Sir Thomas Herbert who was travelling in India and 
Persia in A,D. 1G*27 with his account of Mdndu. See below pages 381 - 382.. 

^ Gorryat’s Crudities, III. Extracts (unpaged). 

® Terry's Voyage, 183 ; Roe in Keir, IX, 335. ^ Roe in Kerr, IX, 335, 

Wjikigkt-i-Jeh^ngiri in Elliot, VJ. 349. - ® WakiUt-i-Jeh^ngiri in Eihot, VI. 359^ 

^ Terry’s Voyage, 228. ® Terry’s Voyage, 
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tlieir flock of skeep and goats, all necessaries belonging to tke kitcken and 
everything else required for bodily use including bedding and all things 
pertaining thereto^ Among the necessaries were tables^ and chaii*s, 
since the Ambassador refused to adopt the Mughal practice of sitting 
cross-legged on mats “like taylors on their shopboards.” Roe’s diet was 
dressed by an English and an Indian cook and was served on plate by 
waiters in red tafEata cloaks guarded with green tafEata. The chaplain 
wore a long black cassock, and the Lord Ambassador wore English habits 
made as light and cool as possible.^ 

On the 12th of March, a few days after they were settled at Mandu, 
came the festival of the Persian Few Year. Jehangir held a great recep- 
tion seated on a throne of gold bespangled with rubies emeralds and 
turquoises. The hall was adorned with pictures of the King and Queen 
of England, the Princess Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Smith and others, with 
beautiful Persian hangings. On one side, on a little stage, was a couple 
of women singers. The king commanded that Sir T. Roe should come up 
and stand beside him on the steps of the throne where stood on one side 
the Persian Ambassador and on the other the old king of Kandahar withf 
whom Sir T. Roe ranked. The king called the Persian Ambassador and gave 
V him some stones and a young elephant. The Ambassador knelt and knocked 
f his head against the steps of the throne to thank him,^ Prom time to time 
during Terry’s stay at M4ndu, the Mughal, with his stout daring Persian 
and Tartarian horsemen and some grandees, went out to take young 
wild elephants in the great woods that envii'oned Mandu. The elephants 
were caught in strong toils prepared for the purpose and were manned 
and made fit for service. In these hunts the king and his men also 
pursued lions and other wild beasts on horseback, killing some of them 
with their bows carbines and lances.® 

The fi5?st of September was Jehdngir’s birthday. The king, says 
Corryat,® was forty-five years old, of middle height, corpulent, of a 
seemly composition of body, and of an olive coloured skin. Roe went to 
pay his respects and was conducted apparently to Baz Bahadur’s Gardens 
to the east of the Rewa Pool. This tangled orchard was then a beauti- 
ful garden with a great square pond or tank set all round with trees and 
flowers and in the middle of the garden a pavilion or pleasure-house 
under which hung the scales in which the king was to he weighed^ 
The scales were of beaten gold set with many small stones as rabies and 
turquoises. They were hung by chains of gold, large and massive, but 
strengthened by silken ropes. The beam and tressels from which the scales 
hung were covered with thin plates of gold. All round were the nobles 
of the court seated on rich carpets waiting for the king. He came laden 
L-' with diamonds rubies pearls and other precious vanities, making a great 
'' and glorious show. His swords targets and throne 'were correspondmg in 
riches and splendour. His head neck breast and arms above the elbows 
and at the wrist were decked with chains of precious stones, and every 
finger had two or three rich rings. legs were as it were fetteretl 

with chains of diamonds and rubies as large as walnuts and amazing 
pearls. He got into the scales crouching or sitting on his legs like a 
woman. To counterpoise his weight bags said to contain Rs. 9000 in 


^ Terry's Yoyage, IBS. - Terry's Voyage, 186, 198. ^ Terry’s Voyage, 198, 205. 

^ Eoe in XCerr's Voyages, IX. 337 ; Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 35. 

^ Terry’s Voyage, 403. ^ Corryat’s Crudities, III. Letter 2* Extracts unpaged. 

7 Eoe in Kerry's Voyages, IX. 343. ‘ 
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silyer wei’e clianged six times. After tliis lie was weigiied against bags 
eoiitaming gold jewels and precious stones, Tben against cloth of gold? 
silk staft's, cotton goods, spices, and all commodities. Last of all against 
meal, butte? and corn, filxcept the silver, wbick was reserved for the 
poor, all was said to be distributed to Baniabs (that is Bnibmans).^ 
After be was weighed JeMugir ascended the throne and had basons of. 
nuts almonds and spices of all sorts given him. These the king threw 
about, and his great men scrambled prostrate on their bellies. Eoe 
thought it not decent lhat he should scramble. And the king seeing that 
he stood aloof reached him a bason almost full and poured the contents 
into his cloak ,2 Terry adds : The physicians noted the king’s weight 
and spoke flatteringly of it. Then the Mughal drank to his nobles in his 
royal wine and the nobles pledged his health, The king drank also to 
the Lord Ambassador, whom he always treated with special consideration, 
and presented him with the cup of gold curiously enamelled and crusted 
with rubies turkesses and emeralds.^ 

Of prince Khurram’s visit Eoe writes : A month later (October 2nd) 
the proud prince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jehiin (a.d,^ 
1626-1657), returned from his glorious success in the Dakhan, 
accompanied by all the great men, in wondrous triumph.^ A week later 
(October 9th), hearing that the emperor was to pass near his lodging on 
ids way to take the air at the Narbada, in accordance with the rule th^ 
the masters of all houses near which the king passes mnst make hirn' 
a present, Eoe took horse to meet the king* He offered the king an Atlaa 
neatly bound, saying he presented the king with the whole world. The 
king was pleased. In return he praised Eoe’s lodge, which ho had built 
out of the ruins of the temple and the ancient tomb, and which was one 
of the best lodges in the camp.® Jehangir left Miindu on the 24th 
October. On the 80th when Eoe started the hill was enthely deserted.® 

Terry mentions only two buildings at Mandn, One was the house of 
tho Mughal, apparently BjIz Bahadur’s palace, which he describes as 
large and stately, built of excellent stone, well squared and put together, 
taking up a large compass of ground. He adds : We could never see 
how it was contrived within, as the king’s wives and women were there.”^ 
The only other building to which Terry refers, he calls *• The Grot.” Of 
the grot, which is almost certainly the pleasure-house Nilkanth, whose 
Persian inscriptions have been quoted above, Terry gives the following 
details : To the Mughal’s house, at a small distance ftom it, belonged a 
very curious grot. In the building of the grot a way was made into a 


* Roe ill Kerr’s Travels, IX. 340 • 343. 2 jjog Kerr’s Travels, IX. 344, 

3 Terry’s Voyage, 377, Terry^s details seem not to agree with Roe’s who states 
(Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 344 and Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 37) : I was invited to the 
drinking, but desired to be excused because there was no avoiding drinking, and their 
liquors are so hot that they burn out a man’s very bowels. Perhaps the invitation 
Eoe declined was to a private drinking party after the public weighing was over, 

^ Eoe in Kerr’s Voyage, IX. 347 ; Slphinstone’s History, 494. Kerr (IX. 347) gives 
September 2 but October 2 is right. Compare Pinkerton’s Voyages, Till, 39, 

^ Enins of Mtindu, 57, As the emperor must have passed out by the Behli Gate, 
and as Roe’s lodge was two mEes from Baz Bahidui’s palace, the lodge cannot have 
been far from the Dehli Gate. It is disappointing that, of his many genial gossipy 
entries Jehangir does not devote one to Roe. The only reference to Roe’s visit is the 
indirect entry (Wafldut-i-JohdngM in Elliot, TI. 347) that Jehdngir gave one of his 
'nobles a coach, apparently a copy of the English coach, with which, to tjoh^ngir’s 
delight, Roc had presented him. 

• fi-TRoeih Voyages, TX*' 053*,' 7 Tewy’s Voy^e, ISOs. 
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firm rock wHch. sliowed itself on tke side of tlie Mil canopied over witK 
part of tkat rock. It was a place that kad muck beauty in it by reason 
of tke curious workmanskip bestowed on it and muck pleasure by reason 
of its coolness.^ Besides tke fountain tkis grot kas still one of tke 
ckarmingly cool and murmuring scallopped rilistones wkere, as Terry 
says, water runs down a broad stone table with many kollows like to 
scallop skells, in its passage orer the kollows making so pretty a murmur 
as kelps to tie tke senses with tke bonds of sleep. 

Bk^k Jek^n seems to have been pleased with Mslndu. He returned in 
/ ' A.D. 1621 and stayed <at Mandu till he inarcked north against kis father 
in A.D. 1622/^ In March a.d. 1623, Shah Jehan came out of Mandu 
with 20,000 horse, many elephants, and powerful artillery, intending 
to fight kis brother Skak Parwiz.^ After tke failure of tkis expedition 
Shah Jehan retired to Mandu J At this time (a.b. 1623) the Italian 
traveller Bela Valle ranks Mandu with Agra Labor and AhmedabM, as 
tke four capitals, each endowed with an imperial palace and coui’t.® 
Five years later tke great general Khan JeMin Lodi besieged Mandu, 
but apparently without success.^ Kk^n Jeb^n Lodi’s siege of Mandu 
is interesting in connection with a description of Mandu in Herbert’s 
^ Travels. Herbert, who was in Gujarat in a.d. 1626, says M^ndu is seated 
j ~ at tke side of a declining kill (apparently Herbert refers to the slope 
from the southern crest northwards to S%ar Lake and tke Grot or 
E ilkantk) in which both for ornament and defence is a castle which 
is strong in being encompassed with a defensive wall of nearly five 
miles (probably kos that is ten miles) : tke whole, he adds, heretofore 
had fifteen miles circuit. But tke city later built is of less time yet 
fresher beauty, whether you behold the temples (in one of which 
are entombed four kings), palaces or fortresses, especially that tower 
which is elevated 170 steps, supported by massive pillars and 
h adorned, with gates and windows very observable. It was built by 
^ Khan Jehdn, who there lies buried. The confusedness of these details 
shows that Herbert obtained them second-hand, probably from 
Gorryat’s Master Herbert on Sir T, Roe’s staff J The new city of fresher 


Terry’s Voyage, If-'L ^ Wdkiat-i-JeMngiri in Elliot, VI, 383. 

2 W^kiat-i-JehJingiri in Elliot, VL 3S7. 

^ Elphiustone’s History, 496*97. Compare Dela Valle (Haklyt Edition, I, 177) 
writing in a.d. 1622, Suitiln Klmrram after his defeat by Jehdngir retired to MAndu, 

^ Bela Valle’s Travels, Haklyt Edition,. I. 97. ® Mphinstone’s History, 507, 

^ Herbert’s Travels, 84. Corryat’s Master Herbert was as already noticed named 
like the traveller Thomas. The two Thomases were distant relations, both being fourth 
in descent from Sir Richard Herbert of Colebroke, who lived about the middle of the 
y fifteenth century. A further connection between the two families is the copy of compli- 
mentary verses ‘*To my cousin 8ir Thomas Herbert,” signed Oh. Herbert, in the 1634 
and 1666 editions of Herbert’s Travels, which are naturally, though somewhat doubtfully, 
ascribed to Charles Herbert, a brother of our Master Thomas. It is therefore probable 
that after his return to England Sir Thomas Herbert obtained the MAndu details from 
Master Thomas who was himself a writer, the author of several poems and pamphlets. 
Corryat’s tale how, during the water-famine at MAndu, Master Herbert annexed a 
spring or cistern, and then bound a servant of the Great King who attempted to share in 
its use, shows ^mirable courage and resolution on the part of Master Thomas, then a 
youth of t-wenty years. The details of Thomas in his brother Lord Herbert’s autobio- 
graphy give additional interest to the hero of Oorryat’s tale of a Tank. Master Thomas 
was born in A.d. 1597* In 3610, when a page to Sir Edward Cecil and a boy of thir- 
teen, in the German War especially in the siege of Juliers fifteen miles north-east of Aix- 
la-Cbapelle, Mastei' Thomas showed such forwardness as no man in that great army 
surpassed. On his voyage to India in 1617, in a fight with a great Portuguese carraek, 
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beanty is probably a reference to tbe buildings raised and repaired by 
Abdul Karim against Jebangir’s coming, among whieli tbe chief seems to 
have been the palace now kno^yn by the name of Baz Bahadur. The 
tower of 170 steps is MehmM Khilji’s Tower of Victory, erected in a-d. 
1443, the Khan Jehdn being Mehmud’s father, the great minister Khan 
Jehan Aazam Hnmayun, 

In A.B. 1658 a Raja ShiyraJ was commandant of Mandu.^ Ko refer** 
ence has been traced to any imperial visit to M4ndu during Aurangzib’s 
reign. But that great monarch has left; an example of his watchful care 
in the rebuilding of the Alamgir or Aurangzib Gate, which guards the 
approach to the stone-crossing of the great northern rayine and bears an 
inscription of A,D. 1668, the eleventh year of Alamgir’ s reign. In spite 
of this additional safeguard thirty years later (a.d. 1696) Mandii was 
taken and the standard of Udaji Pavar was planted on the battlement. ^ 
The Marathas soon withdrew and Malwa again passed under an imperial 
governor. In a.d, 1708 the Shia-loving emperor Bahadnr Shah I. (a,d. 
1707-1712) visited Mandn, and there received from Ahmed4bad a copy of 
the Knradn written by Imdm Ali Taki, son of ImdmMhsa Raza (a.d. 810 - 
829), seventh in descent from Ali, the famous son-in-law of the Prophet, 
the first of Mnsalman mystics. In a.d. 1717 Asaph J4h Nizam-nl-Mnlk 
was appointed governor of Malwa and continued to manage the province 
by deputy till a.d. 1721. In a.d 1723 Raja Girdhar Bahddnr, a hTdgar 
Brahman, was made governor and remained in charge till in a.d. 1724 he 
was attacked and defeated by Chimndji Pandit and Udaji Pavar.® Raja 
Girdhar was succeeded by his relation Dia Bahadnr, whose successful 
government ended in A,D. 1732, when through the secret help of the 
local chiefs MalharaolHolkar led an army up the Bhairav pass, a few miles 
east of Mandu, and at Tii*ellah, between Amjhera and Dhar, defeated 
and slew Dia Bahadnr. As neither the next governor Muhammad Khan 
Bangash nor his successor Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur were able to oust the 
Marathas, their success was admitted in a.d. 1734 by the appointment of 
Peshwa Bajirao (a.d. 1720-1740) to be governor of Malwa. On his ap- 
pointment (a,d. 1734) the Peshwa chose Anand Rao Pavar as his deputy. 
Anand Rao shortly after settled at Dhar, and since a.d. 1734 Mandu has 
continued part of the territory of the Payars of Dhar.'^ In a.d. 1805 
Mandu sheltered the heroic Mina Bdi during the birth-time of her son 
Ramchnndra Rao Payar, whose state was saved from the clutches of 


Captain Joseph, in commancl of Herberts ship Grlohe^ was killed, Thomas took Josephus 
place, forced the carrack aground, and so riddled her with shot that she never floated 
again. To his brother’s visit to India Lord Herbert refers as a year spent with the 
merchants who went from Surat to the Great Mughal, After his return to England 
Master Thomas distinguished himself at Algiers, capturing a vessel worth £1800. In 
1622, when Master Thomas was in command of one of the ships sent to fetch Prince 
Charles (afterwards King Charles I.) from Spain, during the return voyage certain Low 
Countrymen and Hunkirkers, that is Dutch and Spanish vessels, offended the Prince’s 
dignity by fighting in his presence without his leave. The Prince ordered the fighting 
ships to be separated ; whereupon Master Thomas, with some other ships got betwixt the 
fighters on either side, and shot so long that both Low Countrymen and Dunkirkers 
were glad to desist. Afterwards at divers times Thomas fought with great courage and 
success with divers men in single fight, sometimes hurting and disarming his adversary, 
sometimes driving him away. The end of Master Thomas was sad. Finding his proofs 
of himself undervalued he retired into a private and melancholy life, and after living in 
this sullen humour for many years, he died about 1642 and was buried in London in 
8t. Martin’s near Charing Cross* 

* Khafi KMu in Elliot, Til, 218. ^ Malcolm’s Central India, I, 64, 

- ' ^ Malcolm’s Central India, * Malcolm’s Central India, I. 100. 
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Holkar and SindMa by the estaMishmenfc of Britisb. overlordship in a»d, 
1817 .^ 

. In A.D. 1820 Sir John Malcolm® describes the hill-top as a place of religi- 
ons resort occupied by some mendicants. The holy places on the hill are 
the shrine of Hoshang Ghori,. whose guardian spiiit still scares barrenness 
and other disease fiends^ and the Rewa or Narbada Pool, whose holy 
water, according to common belief, prevents the dreaded return of the 
spirit of the Hindu whose ashes are: strewn on its surface, or, in the refined 
phrase of the Brahman, enables the dead to lose self in the ocean of being.^-’ 
In A.D. 1820 the Jama Mosque, Hoshang’s tomb, and the palaces of Biiz 
Bahadur were still fine remains, though surrounded with Jungle and fast 
crumbling to pieces.^ In a*d, 1827 Colonel. Briggs says®; Perhaps no 
part of India so abounds with tigers as the neighbourhood of the once 
famous city of Mandu. The capital now deserted by man is overgrown by 
forest and from being the seat of luxury, elegance, and wealth, it has 
become the abode of wild beasts and is resorted to by the few Europeans 
in that quarter for the pleasure of destroying them. Instances have been 
known of tigers being so bold as to carry ofi troopers riding in the ranks 
of their regiments. Twelve years later (a.d. 1889) Mr. Pergnsson^ 
found the hill a vast uninhabited Jungle, the rank vegetation tearing the 
buildings of the city to pieces and obscuring them so that they could 
hardly be seen.® Between A.u. 1842 and 1852 tigers are described as 
prowling among the regal rooms, the half-savage marauding Bhil as eat- 
ing his meal and feeding his cattle in the cloisters of its sanctuaries and 
the insidious pipal, as levelling to the earth the magnificent remains.® 
So favourite a tiger retreat was the J ahaz Palace that it was dangerous 
to venture into it unarmed. Close to the very huts of the poor central 
village, near the Jama Mosque, cattle were freqtieiitly seized by tigers. 
In the south tigers came nightly to drink at the Sagar lake. Huge bon- 
fires had to he burnt to prevent them attacking the houses.^® In a.d. 
1883 Captain Eastwick wrote : At JVhindu the traveller will require some 
armnd men, as tigers are very numerous and dangerous. He will do well 
not to have any dogs with him, as the panthers will take them even 
from under his bed.^i If this was true of Mandu in a.d. 1883 — and i.s 
not as seems likely the repetition of an old-world tale — the last ten years 
have wrought notable changes. Through the interest His Highness Sir 
Anaiid Bao Pavar, K.C.SJ., C.LE., the present Maharaja of I) bar takes 
in the old capital of his state, travelling in Mandu is now as safe and 
easier than in many, perhaps than in most, outlying districts. A phceton 
can drive across the northern ravine-moat through the thi’ee gateways 
and along the hill-top, at least ^as far south as the Sea Lake. Large 
stretches of the level are cleared and tilled, and herds of cattle graze free 
fi*om the dread of wild beasts. The leading. buildings have been saved 
from their ruinous tree-growth, the underwood has been cleared, the 
marauding Bhil has settled to tillage, the tiger, even the panther, is nearly 
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^ Malcolm^s Central India, 1. 106. ® Central India, II. 503. 

^ Buins of Mdndu, 43 : Marcli 1852 page 34. 

^ Enins of MAndn, 43 : Marcli 3852 page 34, ® Malcolm^s Central India, II. 503. 

® Briggs^ Paris!) tall, lY. 236 note ^ Indian Architecture, 541, 

® Buins of Msindu, 9, ® Enins of MAndn, 9. 

Enins of M4ndu, 13,25,35. Some of these extracts seem to helong' to a Bombay 
Buhaltern, who was at Mdiidn about a.d. 1843, and some to Captain Claudius Harris, 
who visited the hill in Ajiril 1852. Compare Buins of M^ndu, 34. 

Murray’s Handbook of the PanJab, 118. 
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Appendix II. as. rare as tie wild eiepiant, .and finally its old wiolesomeness ias 
The Hiil Poet ^'^stnrned to tie air of tie iill-top. 
pp Maitdf. Tiis sketci notices only tie main eyents and tie main inildings. 

History^ Even about tie main bxdldings mnci is still donbtfal. Many inscriptions, 
U^’otices, ^ some in the puzzling interlacedY^g/ira character, iave still to be read' 

A,]), 1820-1895, They may bring to light traces of tie Mandu kings and of tie Mughal 

emperors, whose connection with Mindu, so far as tie buildings are 

concerned, is still a blank. Tie ruins are so many and so widespread 

that weeks are wanted to ensure them complete examination. It may be 
hoped that at no distant date Major Belasseau, tie Political Agent of 
Biar, whose opportunities are not more special than his knowledge, may 
be able to prepare a complete description of tie Mil and of its many ruins 
and writings. 
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MARATHA PERIOD. 

‘ A. D, 1760-1819. 

It will be eYident from wbafc bas b^een related in tlie Musalman 
portion of this history that long before 1760, the Marath^s had a firm 
foothold in Gujarat, and were able to dictate to the local chiefs 
the policy of the Dakhan Court/ Long before 1819 too^ Maratha 
influence was on the wane* before the rising fortunes of the British. 
Between these two dates however is comprised the whole or nearly 
the whole of the period during which the Mar^bh^s were virtually 
paramount in Gujarat. From each of these two dates the political 
history took a new departure, and on this ac(S)unt they serve respect- 
ively to denote the starting point and terminus of Maratha supre- 
macy. Most of what took place before 1760 is so interwoven with the 
interests and intriguesof the Muhammadan delegates of the court of 
Dehli that it has been fully described in the history of the Musal- 
mdn Period, It is however necessary, in order to trace the growth, 
of Maratha power, to briefly s§t forth in a continuoui narrative 
the events in which* this race was principally concerned, adding such 
as transpii*ed independently of Musalman politics. This task is 
rendered ea^er by the very nature of MarAtha policy, which has 
. left little to be recorded dJ its action in Gujardt beyond the deeds 
and fortunes of its initiators and their adherents. 

The connection of the Marath^s with Gujarat cai\be divided by the 
chronicler into the following periods. First, the time of predatory 
inroads from 1664 to 1743, before the leaders of these expedi- 
tions had permanently^ established themselves, within the province. 
Secondly, whab may be termed the mercenary period, when the 
Marathds partly by independent action, but far more by a course of 
judicious interference in the quarrels of the Muhammadan officials and 
by loans of troops, had acquired considerable territorial advantages. 
Towards the end of this period, as has been already seen, their aid was 
usually sufficient^to ensure the success of the side which had managed 
to secure it, and at last the capital itself was claimed and held by 
them. ' Then came the time of domination, from 1760 to 1801, during 
which* period the Gdikwdr influence was occasionally greater than 
that of the Peshwa. From 1802, internal dissensions at the courts 
of Poona and Baroda weakened the hold the Mardthas had on the 
province, and the paramount power had to all intents and purposes 
passed over to the British long before the downfall of Bajir^v 
Peshwa and the final annexation of his rights and territory in 1819. 
... B 1746—50 
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Shortly after^ when the GaikwAi" made over the British the work 
of collecting the tribute from Kathid,vdda^ Maratha supremacy came 
tio an end. 

The first Maratha force that made its appearance in Gujarat was 
led there early in l66t by §ivaji. This leader was at the time 
engaged in a warfare with the Mughals, which, how’^ever desultory, 
required him to keep, up a much larger force than could be supported 
out of the revenues of his dominions. He therefore looked to 
•plunder to supply the deficiency, and Surat, then the richest town 
of "Western India, was marke^li down by him as an easy prey. His 
mode of attack was cautious. He first sent one Bahirji N^ik to spy 
out the country and report the chances of a rich booty, whilst he 
himself moved a force up to dunnar on pretence of visiting some 
forts in that direction* recently acquired by one of his subordinates. 
On receiving a favourable report from Bahirji, ^ivaji gsCve out 
that he was going to perform ‘ religious ceremonies at Nasik, and 
taking with him 4000 picked horsemen, he marched suddenly down 
the Ghto and through the Dang jungles, and “Appeared before Surat* 

* There he found an insignificant garrison, *80 he rested outside the 
city six days whilst his men pltodered at their leisure. On 
hearing of the tard;^ approach of a relieving’ force sent by the 
goveimor of Ahmed^bdd, oivaji beat a retreat with alibis booty 
to the stronghold of Ray gad. By the time the reinforcement reached 
Surat, the only trace of the invaders was the emptied coffers of the 
inhabitants. About the same time, or shortly after, the fleet which 
Siv4]i had equipped at Alibdg about two years before came up to 
■ the mouthiof the gulf of Cambay and carried off one or two Mughal 
ships which were conveying to Makka large numbers of pilgrims with 
their rich oblations.'^ 

This insult to the Muhammadan religion was enough to incense the 
bigoted Aurangzeb, apart from the additional offences of the sack* 
of Surat and the assumption in 1665 of royal insignia by Sivaji. 
He therefore seat an expedition to the Dakhau strong enough to keep 
the Marathas for some time away from Gujarat. One of ^ivaji^s 
officers, however, seems to have attacked a part of the Surat dis^trict 
in* lo66, and to havo got off safely with his ^oils. In 1670, Sivaji- 
again descended upon that city with about 15,000 men. The oul^ 
serious resistance he experienced was*, as before, from the English 
factors. He plundered the town for three days, and only left on 
receiving some information about the Mughals’ movements in the 
Dakhan, which made him fear lest he should be intercepted on his 
way back to the country about the Gh^ts. 

’ Sivaji left a claim for twelve lakhs of rupees to be paid as a? guaran- 
tee against future expeditions. It is possible, however, that as he does 
not appear to have taken any immediate steps to recover this sum, 
the demand, was made, only in accordance with Mard.tha policy, 


^ Surat was known as B^b-nl-imakkak or the Gate of .Makka on account of its being 
the starting place of the ships annually conveying the Muhammadan pilgrims of India 
to the shrine of their Prophet, * . ‘ 
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wbicB looked upon a country once overruB as tributary^ and assumed 
a right to exercise paramount authority over it by virtue of the 
completed act of a successful invasion. In 1671 the Mar^tha fleet 
was ordered to sail up the gulf and plunder Broach^ and it is 
probable that ^ivaji intended at the same time tO' levy tribute from 
Surat^ but the whole expedition was countermauded before the ships 
sailed. * 



The conduct of the military authorities in Gujarit» with regard 
to this expedition of 1670 was such as to- ronder it highly pi^obable 
that the Mughal leaders were in complicity .with the Marathas in 
order to gain the favour and support of their leader. Shortly ^before 
^ivajfs arrival there had been a large garrison in Surat/ appa- 
rently kept there by the governor^ who suspected that some attempt 
on the town would soon be made. This ‘garrison was withdrawn 
before ^ivaji^s attack, and almost immediately after his departure 
bOOO men were sent back- again. The commanders of the Slughal 
army in the Dakhan were Jasvant Singh the Kd.hfcor chief of Jodhpur 
and prince Muazzam. * Jasvant Singh had been viceroy of Gujarat 
from A, D. 1659 to 1662, and in A.B. 1671 shortly after Sivaji'^s second # 
expedition was re-appointed to that post for three years. He had, 
moreover, been accused of taking bribes ftom Sivaji during the 
operations in the Dakhan. Prince Muazzam, again, had*every reason • 
for wishing to secure to himself so powerful an ally as Sivaji 
ill 'the struggle for the imperial crown that took place', as a rule, at 
every succession. Aurangzeb, reasoning from his own experiences 
as a son, refused to allow a possible heir to his throne to become 
powerful at court j and accordingly sent him against Sivaji with 
an army quite inadequate tor such operations. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that if- there had not .been some previous 
understanding between Sivaji and the MughaFleaders, the troops 
that were known to be within easy i^each of Surat would have been 
found strong and numerous enough either to have repulsed him 
altogether or at least to have prevented the three days’ sack of the 
city. 

In A.D. 1672 Sivaji took some of the small forts to the south of 
Surat, such as P^rnera and Bagv5»da, now in tha P^rdi sub-division 
of the Surat district, whiUt Moro* Trimal got possession of the large 
fort of Saler in B%lan, which guarded one of the most frequented 
passes from the Dakhan into Gnjardt. The Marathas were thus 
able to command the routes along which their expeditions could most 
conveniently be despatched. 


N'o further incursion was made till 167% in which year a Mardtha 
force first crossed the Narbada. On the resamption^of hostilities 
between Sivaji and the EIug!^ais,.Hasdji Mohite> who had been made 
Senapati, with the title of Hambirrav, marched up tiffe North Konkan, 
and divided his army into two forces near Surat. One portion 
plundered towards Bnrhdnpnr> the* other commanded by himself 
plundered the Broach district. Ten years later a successful 
expedition was made against Broach itself, either preconcerted or 
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actually led by a younger son of Aurangzeb^ >vbo had taken refuge 
with tbe Marath^s. Breach was plundered, and the booty safely 
carried off before the local force could get near the invaders. 
Gujarat was now left free from .inroad for some fourteen years, 
probably because the attention of the Maratha leaders was con“ 
centrated on their quarrels in the Dakhan, 

In A.T). 1699 Edm Eaja appointed one of his most trusted officers, 
Khanderav D4bhSde, to collect in B^gMn the chauth ^ and sardesh- 
mtikhi imposts which had by that time become regularly instittited. 
This chief, whose name was afterwards so intimately connected with 
Gujarat, not only collected all that was due to his master from the 
village officers in’ BdgMn, but also made an incursion into the Surat 
districts on his own^acco^t. Between 1700 and 1701 Khanderav 
attempted two expeditions, but was foiled by the vigilance of the 
Mughal authorities. In 1705, however, he made a raid on a large 
scale ‘and got safely across the Narbada, where he defeated two 
'Muhammadan detachnnents sent against him, and got back to Saler 
with his booty. Khanderav now kept bodiet of troops constantly 
# hovering on the outskirts of Gujarat and along the road to Burhdn- 
pur. He himself led several expeditions into the AhmeddbAd terri- 
tory, and is said -to have once got as far as Sorath in the peninsula, 
where however he was repelled by the Musalmdn governor. In 1711., 
again he was severely defeated by the Mughals near Anklesvar in 
the Broach district, and had to withdraw to the borders of Khdn- 
desh. 

In 1713 some treasure was being conveyed from Surat to Aurang- 
abad escorted by a large force under Muhammad Tabrlzi. The painty 
was attacked in the jungles eafetof Surat and the treasure carried off. 
Just before this, Sarbuland Kh^n, the deputy viceroy, on his way to 
take up his office at Ahmed^bad, was attacked and robbed in the 
wilds of S%b^ra on the north bank of the T^pti. As Khanderav htid 
a short while previous to these occurrences taken up his position near 
Nandod^ in the Edjpipla territory, it is probably to him or to his 
subordinates that these raids are to be attributed. He managed 
by a system of outposts to cut off. communicatton between Surat 
and Burbanpur, except for those who had paid him a fee for safe 
conduct. If Jhis charge was evaded 6^ resisted, he appropriated 
one-fourth of the property that ilie traveller «was conveying op 
country. 

As the Burh^npur road was one of those most frequented by both 
pilgrims and merchants, the Dehii authorities were obliged, in 1716, to 
organize^ an expedition against DabhMe. The leader of the force was 
one* Zulfikar Beg, an officer inexperienced in M'ar^£tha . warmre. 
Dabhdde found little difficulty in decoying him into a mountainous 
country, and thtere completely defeated him with the usual Maratha 
accompaniment of plunder. 



. ^ Sardcshmuhhi or 'ten per cent on the* revenue. The ehaiiih w£is nominally 
one-fourth*, but both these claims were fluctuating in their proportions to the total 
"revenue* ' ^ How the the R^ja of lUjpipia. 
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Finding iimsolf once more in the Dakliaii^ Khander^v DabMde 
took the opportunity of rejoining the court at S^tara^ from which he 
had long been absent. He was lucky enough to arrive just as the 
Benapati Mandji Morar had failed on an important expedition and 
was consequently in disgrace. E^ja Shdhu, pleased with Khande- 
rav’s recent success against the Delhi troops^ divested Manaji of the 
title of Senapati, and bestowed it upon the more fortunate leader. 

KhanderaY remained away from Gujarat for three years, .accom- 
panjl^im', meanwhile^ Bd^laji Vishvan^th the Peshwa to Dehli, where 
the latter was engaged in negotiations for the confirmation of the 
Manltha r^*hts to chauth and other tribute from certain districts in 
the Daldian. * * ^ ^ 

It is evident that at this time there was no definite claim to 
tribute from Giijardt on the part of the Mar^tha government ; for in 
spite of the intrigues of BdUji and the.weakness of the court party 
at Delhi no concessions were obtained with regard to it, although 
the Mardtha dues from other parts of the country were fully ratified. 
The grounds on which B^laji demanded the tribute from Gujarat 
were that Shahu would thereby gain the right to restrain the ex-- 
cesses of Mard.tha freebooters from the frontier and would guarantee 
the whole country against irregular pillage. The argument was a 
curious one, considering that the most troublesome and notorious 
freebooter of the whole tribe was at the elbow of the envoy, who was* 
so strenuously pleading for the right to suppress him. It is probable 
that BaMji foresaw that Khaiiderav^s newly acquired rank would' take 
him for a time from BagUn to the court, so that meanwhile an 
arrangement could be made to prevent the growth of any powerful 
chief in the Gujarat direction who might interfere with the plans of 
the centr^ government. The Marfil3ha statesman was as anxious 
to ensure the subordination of distant feudatories as the Mughals to 
secure the freedom of the Ghat roads to the coast. 

In the redistribution of authority carried out about this time by 
Balaji Vishvanath, the responsibility of collecting the Maratha 
dues^ from Gujarit and B%ian was assigned to Khanderav as 
Senapati or .commander-in-chief ; but as these dues were not yet 
settled, at least as regards the country below the Ghdts, Khanderdv 
seems to have remained with the Peshwa in the field. 

■ , ar , • ' 

At the battle of BAMpur, fought against the Niz4m-ul-Mulk, one of 
the officers of Khanderav, by name D^uiiji Gaikwar, so distinguished 
himself that the Senapati brought his conduct prominently to the 
notice of Raja Shdbu. The latter promoted Ddmdji to be second in 
command to Khanderdv with the title of Shamsher Bahddur, which 
had- been formerly borne by one of the Atole family in 1692. This 
is the first mention, of the present ruling family of Baroda. Before 
many months both Khanderdv and Damdji died. The former was ' 
succeeded by bis son Trimbakrdv, on whom his father’s title was 
conferred. Pildji, nephew of Damdjh was confirmed in his uncle’s 
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honours and retired to Gujardt. As soon as he could collect a suffi-" 
ciently strong force, he attacked the* Surat district and defeated the 
Musalman commander close to the city itself. After extorting from 
him a handsome sum as ransom, Pilaji returned eastwards. He 
selected'Songad/ a fort about fifty miles east of Surat, as his head- 
quarters, and from thence made continual excursions against the 
. neighbouring towns. He once attacked Surat, but although he defeated 
the Mughal leader, he seems to have contented' hi mself with contri- 
butions levied from the adjacent country, and not to Have entered 
the town. Piliji soon obtained possession of some strongholds^n the 
Rajpipla country between Nandod and Sdghara, which h| fortified, 
as Khanderav Dd,bhdde had formerly done. % Here he resided as re- 
presentative o^f the Senapati, whose family had removed for a while 
to the Dakhan. The tribute collected from BagMn and Gujardt was 
supposed to be transmitted by Pilaji to the royal treasury through the 
Peshwa ; but there is*no record of these dues having been levied wdth 
any regularity or even fixed at any •special amount. Whilst Trim- 
bakr^v was taking an active part in the affairs of his royal patron 
in the Dakhan, Pilaji occupied himself in sedulously cultivating the 
goodwill of the border ftibes surrounding his residence iu Gujarat. 

The year 17S3 i^ noteworthy as being the date of the first im- 
position of the regular Mard,tha demand of one-fourth, chaiifh, and 
mne-tenth, sardeslmukhi, of the revenue of Gujarat. Whilst Pilaji 
was directing his attacks against ‘Surat and the south of the province 
another of Rdja Shahu^s officers, who had been sent up towards 
Malwa, entered Gujarat by the north-east, and after ravaging the 
country round Dohad,^ settled a* fixed tribute on the district. 

This officer, Kant^ji Kadam Bdnde, was soon after eng’aged by one 
of the parties struggling for the viceroyalty of Ahmedab^d to bring 
his cavalry into the province and take part in the civil war. The 
leader of the opposite party, Rustam Ali, enlisted the services of Pild^ji 
Gdikwar. The Niz^m-ul-Mulk, whose influence in the Dakhan was 
very great, managed to detach Pilaji from Rustam AlPs side. This 
Was the easier, as Rustam had already defeated Pilaji more than 
ODce in attacks by the latter agaiust Surat, of which district 
Rustam was governor. There are two different accounts^ of what 
took place when the rival forces came into action, but both show 
clearly . that the Mardtlia leader^ acted on both sides with utter 
disregard of 'their agreements and looked only to plundering the 
Muhammadan camjis whilst the soldiers were engaged in battle. 
After the defeat of Rustam, the^two Mardtha chiefs joined forces and 
proceeded to levy chauthy of which the Mughal deputy had granted 
Pilaji a sha/e equal to that of his first ally Eantdji. 

This division led to quarrels and at last to an open rupture 
between the two Mar^tha leaders, which was only patched up by the 


1 On the western skirts of the D4ng forests, ' 

2 Now in the British districts of the Panch Mahals. 

8 The Muhammadan account is givei^ in the Mnsalmdn portion of tliis history. 
Grant) Duffs description differs considerably, . . 
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grant of tlie chautli nortla of the MaM. river to Kantaji and of that 
to the south to- Pilaji. The chiefin ground of quarrel seems to have 
been the relative position of the G^ikwdr as agent for the Sendpati^ 
who had a right to collect all dues from Gujarat^ and of Kantaji^ 
who claimed superior rank as holding his commission direct from 
Raja Sliahu. On hearing of this dispute and the consequent partitiojl 
of the'Mardtha tribute^ Trimbakrav Dabhdde himself hastened up to 
Cambay with an army, but effected nothing, and seems to have retired, 
leaving Pilaji to look after his interests at Ahmedabdd. Both the 
latter/ however/and Kantaji soon after withdrew from Gujardt^ but 
were witlj^i a short period encouraged to return by the success of a 
raid made by another leader, Antaji Bh^skar, on the north-east 
district. They both joined Hamid Khan in his resistance to the new 
viceroy, but received several checks from the Muhammadan army, 
and after plundering again returned to their strongholds for the 
rainy season* * . * 

Next year they returned for the tribute and plundered as usual. 
The Peshwa Bajir^v then opened for the first time direct negotia- 
tions with the viceroy of Gujarat. The rapid increase of the authority 
of the Brahman ministers* at the Rdja^s court in the Dakhan had 
aroused the jealousy of the Mar^thanobles, amongst whom Trimbakrdv 
Dabhade was one of the most influential. B^jir^v, being fully aware 
of the fact, and having by this time acquired from the Raja the power 
of actingwith foreign powers independently of the throne, determined 
to undermine Trimbakrdv^s authority in Gujarat by aiming at the 
rights s%id to have been formally granted to him by Hamid Khan 
over the country south of the M'ahi.* He therefore applied to the 
viceroy for a confirmation of the right to levy chatdh and ^arde.^h- 
muhhi over the whole country, on condition that he would protect it 
from the inroads of KanMji, Pilaji, and other irresponsible freebooters. 
The viceroy had still some resources left at his disposal and was 
in hopes that his repeated applications to Dehli for assistance would 
soon meet with a favourable answer* . He, declined therefore to 
accede* to Bajirav’s proposals at once, on the grounds that the court 
at Dehli had repudiated the concessions made to Pilaji and Kantaji by 
his predecessor's deputy. As however the depredations on the frontier 
caused serious injury both to the revenues and the people, he allowed 
the Peshwa to send a feudatory, Uddji Pav^r, chief of DJidr, through 
the Mughal territories to operate against Pilaji. The latter, who was 
fully aware of these negotiations, persuaded Kantaji to join him 
in expelling the agents of the Peshwa party, as it was clear that if 
PiMjfs forces were scattered the way wotfid be open for Udaji 
to attack Kant4ji himself. The two then proceeded to Baroda and 
after a while drove back XJddji, and occupied Baroda and Dabhoi, 
Here Pilaji remained, and next year Kantaji succeeded in taking 
Ch^mpaner,,thns advancing his posts nearer the centre of the pro- 
vince. .With such an advantage gained these two chiefs instituted 
raids still more frequently than before. In these straits, and finding 
himself utterly neglected by the emperoi", the viceroy re-opened 
‘ negotiations with the Peshwa, who lost no time in sending his 
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brother Chimxidji -6^ppa with an army through Gujarat. Petlad , 
and Dholka were plundered, but Kantaji was left undisturbed^ so 
he took this opportunity of marching to Sorath, where he remained 
for some time extorting tribute. The viceroy agreed formally to 
cede the sardesmuhhioi the whole revenue, land and customs (with 
"the exception of the port of Surat and the districts attached to it) 
and cha%th of the same district, with five per cent on the 
revenue from the city of Ahmed^b^d. Special clauses were inserted 
in the grant of chant h ,to suit the convenienca of both the Peshwa 
and the vicei’oy. The latter stipulated that as few collectors as 
possible should be kept by the Mai'athds in the dist^ots under 
tribute, and that no extra demands beyond the one-fourth should be ; 
made. He also insisted that the- percentage should be calculated on 
the actual collections and not on the kamdl or highest sum recorded 
as having b^n collected.^ The Marathas were also to support the 
imperial authority and to keep up a -body of horse. The Peshwa 
agreed (probably at his own request) to prevent all Maratha subjects 
from* joining disaffected chiefs, or other turbulent characters, thus 
receiving the right to suppress Kantdji and Pilaji, as- well as the 
Bhils and Kolis with whom the latter was on such friendly terms. 

After this agreement was executed, Bajirdv made over part of the 
sardeshmak/ii to the Dabhdde, as well as the mokdsa or three-fourths 
of the svaraj as settled by BdMji Vishvanatb. The consideration as set 
forth in the preamble of this agreement was the*great improvement 
effected by the Maratha rulers as regards the wealth and tranquillity 
of the Dakhan provinces. This was inserted either to* give the 
transaction the appearance of having been executed on the part of 
the emperor (for otherwise the viceroy had no concern in the state 
of the Dakhan), or simply as an expression of gratitude on the part 
of this special viceroy towards the Maratb^s who had just brought to 
terms the, Niz^m-ul-Mulk, his former rival and enemy. It is even 
probable that it was merely Intended, as usual with such preambles, 
to veil the forced nature of the treaty. 

The hostile movements of the Pratinidhi in the Southern Maratha 
Country induced the Peshwa to^ return* to the Dakhan. Kantdji 
returned from Sorath to Ghampd,ner, plundering part of the viceroy^s 
camp on his way.^ Trimbakrav Dabh^de^, jealous hf the interference 
of the Pesh.wa inthe affairs of Giijardt, began to intrigue with other 
chiefs to overturn the power of the Brahman ministers. 


I 
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As soon as Nizdm-ul-Mulk became aware of this discontent on the 
part of Trimbakrav; of whose power he was well informed, he 
proposed to assist him by an attack on the Peshwa from the east, 
whilst the Marathas operated in another direction. Trimbakrav was 
successful in his overtures with PiMji Gaikwar, the Bande, the 
Pa\4rs, and a few .other chiefs resident in KliandSsh or the north 
Dakhan. The troops sent by them to join his standard soon amounted 


1 The Mardtha practice was to base their demands on the standard or iankhd 
assessment (which was seldom i| ever collected), so. that by this, means, they evaded 
all possibility of claims against them for over- collections. 
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to 35,000 men, wlio were collected in Gojar^t. He then g‘ave out 
that he was beat on rescuing the Maratha Raja from the thraldom in 
which he was Ifeing kept by the Brdhmans. The Peshwa, who had 
discovered the intercourse between Trimbakrav and the Nizam, pro- 
claimed this treason on the part of the Ddbhd.de as a royal officer, 
and stated that the malcontents were only planning the partition 
of the inheritance of Shivdji between the Rdja of Kolhapur and 
themselves. As soon as he found the Nizamis troops were on the 
march, he collected bis picked men and advanced on the Ddbhade in 
Gujardt. 

The Pe^wa^s army was inferior in numbers but consisted of better 
trained men. He closed at once with the allies near Dabhoi, and 
I. easily defeated the nndisciplined forces of the Pavdrs and Bande. 
The Dabhade’s army, however, had more experience of regular 
warfare and made a stand. . But a stray shot killed Trimbakrav as 
he was endeavouring, to rally the forces of his allies, and as usual 
in such engagements, the' loss of the leader’ disheartened ‘the arnij. 
Utter confusion ensued, in which many of the nobles fell, others ran 
away, and the Peshwa, without the necessity of pushing further his 
advantage, made good his retreat to the Dakhan. The Nizam, who 
was in pursuit, only managed to capture some of the baggage with the 
rear guard as' it was crossing the Tapti near Surat. 

Safe again in the Dakhan, the Peshwa at once began negotiations 
with both the Nizam and the adherents of Trimbakrav Dabhade. He 
recognized the rights of the former to some possessions in Gujarat 
indeperident of the viceroy of Ahmeddbad, and agreed to further his 
L designs of severing the Dakhan from the possessions of the emperor. 

J|r He conciliated the Dabhade family by establishing at Poona an 

annual distribution of food and presents to Brahmans such as had 
formerly been the practice in the native village of Khanderav.^ This 
institution was known as Dakshin^. 

Bajirav acquiesced also in the general tendency amongst Marathas 
of all offices to become hereditary, and conferred the title of Sena- 
^ pati on Yes b van tray the minor son of the deceased Trimbakrav. 
The widow Um^bai became guardian, and Pilaji Gaikwar deputy or 
in Gujarat. This latter appointment seems to have been 
made by the Peshwa and not by the DabhMe, for PiUji received at 
^ the same time a new title, namely that of Send Klids Klijsl or 
commander of the special band or perhaps the household brigade. 
He was also bound on behalf of the Sen^pati to respect the Peshwa’s 
rights in Malwa and Gujarat, and to pay half the collections from . 
the territory he administered to the royal treasury through the 
minister. A provision was also inserted with regard to future 
acquisitions. This reciprocal agreement was executed at the special 
command of the Maratha Raja Sh5.hu' who . had not yet quite 
abrogated his authority in favour of the Peshwa, Pilaji after these 
negotiations retired to Gujar5t. . 


^ At Gala about twelve miles above Surat in the territory of the Giikwdr. 

^ - ^iil^gaon in of Fooiia, now a station on the railway to Bombay. 
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His influence amongst) ‘tbe Bhils and other troublesome races 
dwelling in the wild parts pf the .eastern frontier’ made Pilaji an 
object of hatred and fear to the Mughal viceroy • who had hini 
assassinated b/ one of his adherents wjiilst the latter was pretend- 
ing to whisper some important and confidential news in Pilaji's ear. 
This event took place at Dakor in the Kaira district. ■ The follow- 
ers of the Gaik\yar slew the assassin and retired south of the Mahi, 
They Avere driven by the Mughals out of Baroda, but continued 
to hold Dabhoi. Damaji Gaikwdr, son of Pildji, was at this time 
prowling round Surat watchiug for an -opportunity of interfering in 
the disturbed athiirs of that town. One of the candidaites for the 
governorship* had offered him one-fourth the revenue of the city 
for his assistance, but the, expedition was deferred on account of 
the appointment of a rival by .the emperor. Damaji therefore was 
preparing to act on his own account independently of his ally. The 
news of his father-’s assassination, however, took him northwards. 
He found that the Desai of Pddra neai-* Baroda had stirred' up the 
Bhils and Kolis to revolt, in order to give the relations of Pilaji a 
chance of striking a blow at the murderers of their deceased leader, 
XJra<ibai Dabhade, too, bent on the same errand, moved down the 
Ghdts with an army. The Mar^thas were bought off, however, by 
the viceroy and peace was restored for a while. 

In this year also J^doji, a. younger son of Trimbakrav, mad^^ an 
expedition to collect tribute through Gujarat as far as Sorath. Next 
year Mddhavrav Gaikw^r,^ brother of Pilaji, obtained possession of 
Baroda during the absence of Sher Khan Babi the governor.- Since 
that date this town has been the capital of the Gaikwar family. 
Sindia and Holkar soon afterwards joined the chief of Idar against 
th.e Musalraan deputy, and extorted from the latter a considerable 
sum as ransom, • • 

Umabai had recognized Damaji as her agent in succession to 
Pilaji ; hut as she required Ddmaji in the Dakhan tlie latter had been 
obliged to leave in his turn a locum tonens in Gujarat, There 
ensued quarrels between this deputy, named Rangoji, and Kantaji 
Kadam which brought Ddmd.ji back again, and after obtaining from 
the Muhammadan viceroy, who had espoused the cause of Kantlji, 
a grant of one-fourth the revenues of the country north of the Main 
lie went as usual to Sorath. Kantaji' Kadam^ who as a partisan 
of the Peshua was hostile to the Senapati, harassed the country 
within reach of his frontier. Damaji, meanwhile, had again pro- 
ceeded to the Dakhan, whore Umd,Mi was intriguing against the 
Peshw’-a and required all the help she could obtain. to further the 
ambitious schemes she was devising in the name of her half-witted 
son. His deputy Rangoji, by demanding a heavy price for his aid 
at a time wdien an aspirant to tlie viceroyalty of AhmedabM was in . 
distress, managed to secure for the Mar^thas half the revenue of 
GujarJlt with certain exceptions. 

. Ddmdji then moved into Gujardt again, and on his way to join 
. Rangoji extorted Rs. , 7000 from the* English at Surat as a 
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guarantee against plundering tbem. , The events of this year have 
been detailed in full in the history of 'the Masalman Period. After 
getting possession of a great part of the city of AhmedabM the 
Marathas, by their oppressive rule^ excited a rising 'amongst the 
Musalman inhabitants. Similar ^quarrels and subsequent recoil- 
ciliations took place, between 1729 and 1741, the Masai mans 
distrasting the Marathas, yet not daring to attempt to oust them. 
Daniaji, on his way back from one of his Sorath expeditions, laid 
siege to Broach, which- was held by a Muhammadan oiScer direct 
from the viceroy of the Dakhan.^ As the latter personage was still 
regarded by the Maratha chiefs as a possible ally against the 
Peshwa, Dauiaji ' at once obeyed the request of the Nizdm to raise 
the siege, but probably obtained a promise of futare concessions such 
as he had acquired at Surat. ■ 

Rangoji in the absence of D*am^ji took op his residence in. 
Borsad. There he -fell into several disputes with the Muhammadan 
officials, in the course of one of which he was taken prisoner, but 
escaped the next year {1743). Meanwhile Damaji had joined with 
lidglioji Bhonsle in attacking the Peshwa.. Whilst Raglioji was 
preparing his army in the east, Damdji made a feint against 
Malwa,, which had the desired effect of withdrawing a large portion 
of the ministerial army. Tbe'G^ikwar’s troops retreated .^without 
giving battle, but to prevent any future junction between Dtliiniji 
and the Bhonsle party in Berdr, B^laji Peshwa confirmed the 
Pavar family in their claims to Dhar, .which.had never bean acknow- 
ledged as their territory since the defection of. the Pavars to the 
Da&ade party in 173L It is woi;th remarking that though the 
rank of Sen^pati had apparently be'en made hereditary in the 
Dabhade family (for the owner of the title was quite unfit for the 
command of an army), the Ghorpade family applied at this time to 
have it restored to th6m o*n *the ground that it once had been held 
by one of their house. The Peshwa, however, managed to secure 
their alliance by a grant of land, and their claims to the chief 
command of the army seem to have been waived. 

‘ For the next two years the Maratha force in Gujarat under 
Rangojiand Devaji Takparwas employed by the Mnsalmdns in their 
quarrels regarding the viceroyalty. The Maratha practice of appoin-t- 
iiig deputies gives rise to some confusion as to the negotiations 
that took place about this time between the Gaikwar'^s party and 
the rival candidates for the3 office of subhedaf. For instance,' 
IJmabai Dabhade had appointed the Gdikwar family as her agonts- 
in-chief, but the principal members of that house were absent in 
the Dakhan. Damaji Gaik war had appointed Rangoji, v^lio in lii.^: 
turn left one Krishnaji in charge of the Maratha share of the city of: 
Ahmedabad. On the departure, however, of Damaji from Gujarat, 
Umdbai left Ramaji as her agent. Ramdji, who seems to have 


^Broach was constituted part of tlie Nizim’s personal estate ou Ids resigiUDg tUe 
viceroy nlty ill 17*2:i, 
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been employed previously by Pd.md. 3 i, followed the example of his 
predecesors and placed one Ramchandra in charge at Ahmedabad. 
Thei*e does not appear to have been any direct agent of the Peshwa 
in Gujarat at this time. • 

On Khanderav Gdikwdr^s return from the Dakhan he demanded 
the acounts of the tribute from Rangoji, and not being satisfied with 
this agent confined him in Borsad and appointed one Trimbakrdv 
in his place. TJmab^i caused Rangbji to be set at liberty and sent to 
her in fche Dakhan, after which she reappointed him her agent. He 
expelled Trimbakrav from AhmedSbad, but was attacked by Krish- 
ndji and Gangddhar, two other late deputies. -Dam^ji and Khanfie- 
rav were obliged at last to come to Gujarat and summon all these 
deputies to their presence. A private arrangement was concluded 
under which Khanderav was allowed by Dtoaji to keep Nadiad and 
Borsad as a private estate and to act as the Gd.ikwdPs deputy at 
Baroda. Rangoji was to live at tJmreth when not on -active service. 
GangMhar and Krishnd,ji were censured and forbidden to engage in 
any independent alliances with the Muhammadan leaders. 

After this Dam^ji sent a general named Kanoji Takpar to collect 
the Sorath tribute whilst he himself retired to Songad. 

Rangoji return ed to Ahmedabad, and not long*, after began to 
quarrel with the viceroy about thS Mardtha share in the revenue of 
the city ceded in 1728. ’ * • . 

In A.D. 1747 Ked^rji Gaikw^r, cousin of Ddmdji, was asked by 
Syed Achchan, an aspirant to the governorship of Surat, to assist 
him in maintaining possession of that city. Before Kedarji could 
reach Surat the disputes as to the succession had been settled by 
negotiations, and the aid of Mard.tha troops was no longer 
required. Kedarji, however, finding himself in a position to dictate 
terms, demanded three lakhs of rupees for the aid that he was 
prepared to give, and as the’ Surat treasury could not afford to pay 
this sum in cash, one-third of the revenues of Surat was promised 
to the G^ikw4r. 

Rangoji meanwhile attacked Harib^ an adopted son of Khande- 
r^v Gd.ikwd.r, and recovered from him the town" and fort of Borsad, 
which had been seized during the time that Rangoji had been occupied 
with his disputes, in Ahmed^b^d. Khanderav and Damaji both 
turned against him and captured the fort after a long siege. 
.Rangoji was then again imprisoned, and not released until the next 
year when the Peshwa sent a body of troops into Gujarat. In 1748 
TJmabai, widow of Trimbakrav Diibhade, died, leaving one B^bnrav 
guardian of Teshv^ntrd.v her son. Partly through the solicitations 
of Khanderav, who had private influence with the DabliMes, partly 
from the fact of previous possession, Dd.maji was confirmed as deputy 
of the Marathd-s in Gujardt. He there began to collect an army as 
quickly as possible, in order to co-operate with Raghundth Bhonsle 
^against the Peshwa, in answer to an appeal by Sakvarbai, widow of 
Shdhii, to support the throne against the ministers, and- to secure Jibe 
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succession of Samblidji to the SaMra kingdom. The Peshwa';, aware 
of D^md^ji^s ill-will towards himself, did his best to foment disturb- 
ances in Gujarat and to extend his own influence there so as to 
keep Damaji away from the Dakhan. 

The Peshwa accordingly entered into some negotiations with Jawdn 
Mard Khdn, then in power at Ahmedabd,d, but was unable to lend 
substantial aid in Gujarat against Damaji^s agents, as the whole 
Maratha power was required in the Dakhan to operate against the 
son of the late Hiz^m-ul-Mulk. 

Next year Ddnad-ji, at the request of Td.rabdi, guardian* of Ram 
Raja, ascended the Salpi ghat with' a strong force, defeated the 
Peshwa^s army, and advanced as far as SaMra, Prom this position he 
was forced to retire, and whilst in treaty with the Peshwa was 
treacherously seized by the latter and put into prison. B^ldji at once 
demanded arrears of tribjute, but Damaji declined to agree to any 
payment, on the ground that he was no independent chief but only 
the agent of the Senapati. He therefore refused to hind his principal 
or himself on account of what was due from his principal. Bd^hiji 
then imprisoned all the members of the Gdikwar and Dabhdde 
family that were at that time in the Dakhan. 

The state of Surat was at this timasuch as to afford a good opportu- 
nity to the Peshwa to obtain a footing there independently .of the 
English or of Damaji. He had recently had dealings with the former 
in the expeditions against Angria of Kolaba, and as the merchants had 
found him one of the most stable and powerful rulers of the country, 
they were willing to treat with him for the future security of their 
buildings and goods in Surat. Taking advantage of Ddmdji’s confine- 
ment, Baldji sent Ragundthrdv to Gujardt. This leader, afterwards 
so well known as Haghoba, took possession of a few tdlukas in 
the north-east of the province, but was recalled to the Dakhan 
before he could approach Surat. Jawau Mard Khan also took 
advantage of Ddmdji^s absence to make an expedition into Sorath 
and Kathid;vMa where the Gdikwdr family had now. established 
themselves permanently. 

The news of these two expeditions made Dam d-ji very eager to 
return to his province ; and as he had full information as to Balaji’s 
plans with regard to Gujarat, he bribed freely, and in order to 
regain his liberty consented to much harsher terms than he Vould 
otherwise have done.^ He agreed to maintain an army for defence 
and collection purposes in Gujarat, as well as to furnish a contingent 
to the Peshwa's army in the Dakhan, and to contribute towards the 
support of the Raja, now in reality a state-prisoner dependent upon 
the wishes of his minister. The G^ikwar was also to furnish the 
tribute due on account of the Ddbhdde family, whom the Peshwa 
was apparently trying to* oust from the administration altogether. 
After deducting the necessary expenses of collection and defence, 
half the surplus revenue was to be handed over to the Peshwa. 
Even after acceding to all these proposals, the Gaikwd-r was not at 
01 ^' released. The Peshwa protracted the negotiations, as he had 
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to contend against a factions court party in whose counsels he knew 
D^maji wonld play a leading part when once' set at liberty. At last, 
however, ' after agreeing to -.a final request that he would assist 
Eaghun^thrav against Surat, Damaji was allowed to go. There was 
at this time one Pdndurang Pant levying tribute on behalf of the • 
Peshwa in Cambay j,nd Ahmedah^d.* The Nawab of Cambay, not 
having any reason to like or trust his neighbour the Gaikwar, had 
persuaded the Peshwa at the time the ■ partition of the ' Mardtha 
rights over Gujarat was being • settled at Poona., to take Cambay ^ V 
into. his share of the pi’ovince. The Nawab bought off the agent of • 
his ally with a present of guns and cash. The ruler of Ahmedabad 
also came to terms with the Mai'athas, so Pandurang was at liberty m 
to go and see if he eouH find equal good foi'tune in Sorath. ^ 

* Ddmaji now came back with a fresh army, which was soon rein- 
forced by Raghundthrav. They marched towards Ahmedalodd, and 
J awan Mard Khan was too late to intercept them before they . 
invested the capital. He managed, however, by a bold movement 
to 'enter the town, but after a long siege was obliged to capitulate 
and march out with the honours of war. The Mardthds conferred 
on him an estate in the north-west of Gujarat, which, however, Avas 
recovered by them some time afterwards. 


After taking, possession of l^hmedahdd in April 1753, Eaghu- 
ndthrdv went to Sorath, and on his return extorted a large sum as 
tribute from the Nawdty of Cambay. He left a deputy in Ahmedd- 
bdd,.wlio marched against the same chief 'again in 1754, but on this 
occasion he could levy no tribute. As the T^awdb had firmly 
established himself and considerably ‘enlarged his dominions, the 
Peshwa’s deputy marched against him iii person a second time, but 
w^as defeated and taken prisoner. The nominee of Eaghunathrdv 
procured his release, and the Pesliwa's deputy continued to demand 
arrears of tribute for his master till he obtained an agreement to 
pay at a future date. He then retired to the Dak ban, and the 
Nawab, taking advantage of the lull to strengthen his armjq cap- 
tured AhmedabM from the Maratha garrison and established him- 
self in the city'. After a while Damaji and Khanderfiv Gaikwar, 
with an agent sent direct b'y the Peshwa, arrived before ^thc town 
and commenced a siege. It w;as not until April 1757 that the 
Mardthas again entered the city. The Nawab surrendered after 
the Mar^thas had fully ratified the conditions he himself had 
proposed. ‘ ^ * ■ 

Saydjjirav, son of D^,maji, remained in Ahmedabad on behalf of 
his father, and the Pesbwa'^s agent Saddshiv put in a deputy in bis 
turn and went himself *to Surat. Here he Avas soon joined by 
Sayaji, who had to arrange the shares of the tribute in accordance 
with the partition ti'eaty of 1751. Next year a body of Maratha 
troops was sent to the aid of the Eav of Kachh, Avho /was engaged 
in an expedition against Thatta in Sindh. Sad^shiv Tent the JNawab 
of Cambay some money on the part of the PeshAA^a to enable him to 


liquidate the arrears of pay due to his army, but a year afterw^’ds 
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two years’ arrears of tribute in full, amounting to E-s. 20,000. The 
Nav\4b managed to raise this sum, and the Marathas moved south. 
Daiuaji was at this time in Poona. 

The Peshwa had supported Syed Achchan of S drat with the view 
of. putting him under an obligation so as to secure some future 
advantages, and this year lent him some troops as a bodyguard. 
The Nawd.b of Cambay, who was also indebted to the ministerial 
. party, left. his dominions to pay a visit to the Peshwa at Poona. 

Khauderdv meanwhile plundered Lunavada and Idar, whilst 
^ Say ajirav was similarly engaged in Sorath. 

Diiin^ji Gaikwiir accompanied the Pesh^va - to Delhi, and was ‘one 

* of the few Maratha leaders that escaped after the defeat atTduipat. • 
r On his return to Gujarat he successfully opposed an expedition 

by the Nawab of Cambay against Bdlasinor and re-took the estates 
of Jawau Hard Khan, He also strengthened his position in Sorath.^ 
and Kathiavada against the Peshwa^s party. 

' The Peshwa, being hard pressed by his rival the Nizto, began in 
this year to make overtures to the East India Company's officers in 
Bombay, with a view -to getting the aid of European artillery and 
gunners. He at first offered to give up a valuable tract of land in 
Jarnbusar. But the English would ijjpcept no territory but the island 
of Salsette, the town of Bassein, and the small islands in the harbour 
of Bombay. These the Maratha'government declined .to give up, so 
negotiations were broken off. 

Next year Raghuiiathrav, as guardian of the son of Bd,laji, named 
Md:dhavrav, who was still a minor, oonfexTed the title of Sendpati on 
1 ^'one of the Jadhav family who had formerly borne it. The adminis- 
W ti’ation of Gujarat, however, which had always accompanied the 
title when held* by the Dabhade family, was left practically in the 

• hands of Damd.ji, and no mention of any transfer of it was made at 
■ the time Jadhav was appointed commander-iu-ohief. Discontented 

wnth the empty honour* thus conferred, E4mchandra, the new 
" Senapati, joined the Ni?;am’s party, and on account of this defection 
the Peshwa, two years afterwards, cancelled the appointment and 
restored the office to the Gliorpade ^ami)y, one of whose members 
had held it long before. This put an end to the connection of 
Gujarat with the chief military dignity of the Maratha state. 

After MadhaVrav Bal^ji came af age he had constantly to he on 
"" - this guard against the plots of his uncle Raghonathrdv, who ha.d 
refused to accept the share in the' government offered him by the 
young Peshwa. Raghunatbi*4v, perhaps instigated by his wife, had 
no doubt great-Jicpes of obtaining a share in the whole power of the 
administration, and suspecting M4dhavr4v to be aware of his designs, 

. looked upon all the overtures made by the latter as intended in 
some way or other to entrap him. He, therefore collected an army 
of some 15,000 men in Baglan and N4sik, and hoping^to be joined 
on his way by Janoji Bholisle, advanced towards Poona. In his 
army was Govindrav, son of Damaji G4ikw4r, 'with a detachment of 
his %ther s troops. The Peshwa, without giving Janoji time to effect 
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a junctioa with RaghuBathrav, even if he had been prepared to ‘do 
so, defeated his nncle's army at Dhorap, a fort in the Ajiinta range, 
and carried off Raghobi and Govindrav^to Poona, where they were 
placed in confinement. « 

Not long after this action Damdji died. He had brought the 
fortunes of the Gaikwdr house to the highest pitch they ever reached 
and not long after his death the family influence began to decline. 

It Ivas his personal authority alone that was able to counteract the 
usual texidericy of quasi-independent Marat ha, states towards disinte- 
gration, especially when they are at a distance from the central power. 
Khanderdv and Saydjirdv had shown frequent signs of insubordi- 
nation (as for instance in their espousal of the cause of Rangoji) and 
a desire to establish themselves in an independant position, but the 
sagacity of Dfimdji foresaw the advantage, such a partition would 
iigive an enemy like the Peshwa, and his tact enabled him to preserve 
unity in ’his family, at least in resistance to what he showed them 
to be their common foe. 

‘ The quari'e! for the succession that arose on D^maj’s death was the 
first step towards the breaking up of the G^ikwar's power. Ddm^ji ^ 
had thi^ee wives,* By the- first he had Govindi’av, who however was 
born after Say^jir^v, the son by the second wife. His sons by the 
third wdfe wei’e Mau^ji and FJtesingh. Govindrav was in confine- 
ment at Poona near the Court, and therefore in a position to offer 
conditions for* the confiinnation of his rights without loss of time. 

In the Hindu law current amongst Mardthd-s, there are to be found 
precedents in favour of the heirship of either Govindrav or Sayajirdv, 
Some authorities support the rights of the’ son of the first wife ;,4 
whether he be the eldest or npt, others again regard simply the 
age of the claimants, deciding in favour of the first born, of whatever 
wife he may be the son. Edmrav Shastri, the celebrated adviser of 
Madhavrav Peshwa, is said to have expressed an opinion in favour 
of the rights of Saydjirav. Govindi’dv, however, was on the spot 
where his influence could be used most extensively, Sayaji, more- | 
over, was an idiot and a puppet in the hands of his half brother 
Fatesingh. Govindrav applied ‘at once for investiture with the title ■ 
of Sena-Khas-Khel. ’A .’ payment of 50J Idkhs of rupees to the 
Peshwa on*account of arrears of tinbute aud a fine for his conduct in 
taking part with Rdghobd was a strong argument in his favour, aud 
when he agreed to a tribute previously demanded from. his father 
of Rs. 7,79,000 yearly and to maintain a peace .contingent at Poona 
of 3000 horse, to be increased by a thousand more in time of war, 
there could be little doubt as to the legitimacy of his claim, and 
he was duly invested with his father’s title and estate* 

For reasons not apparent Saj^ji’s claims were not brought forward 
till nearly two years later, Govindrav had never been allowed to ’ 
join his charge in Gujarat, so that he could exercise no interference 
in that dire(Sion, and the court aflFairs in the Dakhan left perhaps 
little time for the disposal of Sayajirdv's application, even if it had 
been made. Say^ijifiad entrusted his interests to Fatesingh, a man 
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of considerable ability, wbo came at once to Poona to get a reversal 
of tbe recognition of Govindr^v. The Peshwa was glad to have this 
opportunity of undoing so much of work and dividing the 

Grdikwar family against itself, so using the verdict of E4m Sliastri 
e,s his weapon he cancelled the former grant in favour of Goviudrav, 
and appointed Sayajirdv with Patesingh as his mutu/a'vl or deputy; 
The latter, by agreeing to pay an extra sum of Idkhs of rupees 
annually, got permission to retain the Poona contingent of (jaikwdr 
horse in Gujarat^ on the pretext that Govindrav would probably 
attack his brothers* on the earliest opportunity. Thus, whatever 
happened, all went to the profit of the Peshwa’s party and to the 
injury of the tax-paying Gujarat ryot. 

Fatesingh retired in triumph to Baroda, and opened negotiations 
with the English in Sai*at, as he had been endeavouring to do for 4 
year past without success. In January 1773, howevei\ he succeeded 
in getting an agreement from the Chief for Affairs of the British 
Nation in Surat, that his share in the revenues of the town of Broach^ 
Which had been taken by storm in 1772 by the English, should not 
be affected by the change of masters. In the same year Narayanr^v 
Peshwa was murdered, and Rdghob4 was invested by the titular 
king at Satara with the ministerial robe of honour. Govindrav 
Gaik war, still in Poona> reminded' the new Peshwa of the good 
offices of the Gaik war family at Dhorap and elsewhere, and found 
means of getting reinstated as Sena-EhdiS-Khel. hi 1774 he set 
out for Gujardt, and collecting a fair number of adherents on his 
way, he attacked Patesingh, After various engagements of little 
importance, the latter found himself shut into the city of Baroda^ 
Which was invested by Govindrav in January 1775. 

In the meantime Raghob4 had been driven from power by the 
intrigues of Brahmans of a different class from that to which he 
belonged, headed by the afterwards well-known Nana Bhadnis. 
The ex- Peshwa first betook himself towards Malwa, where he hoped 
to be joined or at least assisted by Holkar and Siudia. As soon 
however as he got together some scattered forces he marched down 
the Tapti and opened negotiations with the English through Mr, 
Gambier, the chief at Surat. The Bombay GCvernment at once 
demanded the cession of Bassein^ Salsette, and the adjacent islands* 
R4ghob4 refused, pai'tly^ in all probability, on account of the pride 
felt by the Mara tha soldiery in their achievements before Bassein at 
the time of the great siege. He however offered valuable, territory 
in Gujarat^ yielding a revenue of about eleven Mkhs, and to pay six 
Mkhs down and 1 J lakhs monthly for the maintenance of a European 
contingent with artillery. The English at Bombay Were debating 
whether this offer should not be accepted when neWs reached them 
that the Portuguese were about to organise an expedition to re- take 
Bassein. Negotiations with R4ghob4 were hastily broken off and a 
small force sent to forestall the rival Buijppeans. Before the end of 
1774, both Thdna and Versova fort in Salsette had been taken. 

Raghoba now heard that Sindia and Holkar had been bought 
over by the ministerial party and would not come to -his assistance. 
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Quickly motitig Ms force down the river lie reached Baroda in 
January 1775 with 10^000 horse and 400 foot. He joined Govindrav 
in investing that town, but sent meanwhile an agent to re-open the 
discussion of his proposals in the Bombay Council. This agent was 
captured by a party of FatesingMs horse whilst he was out on an 
expedition near P4rnera on 'behalf of Govindrav. On his release he 
repaired to Surat and took steps to get a treaty of alliance signed as 
soon as possible. 

The ministerial army of 30,000 men undw Haripant Phadke 
entered Gujarat and obliged Govindrav and Rdghob^ to raise the 
siege of Baroda and to retire towards the Mahi. FatesingMs force 
then joined Haripant. An attack on all sides was made (Feb. 17th). 
Edghoba, who was in the centre, was first charged, and before 
GoYindrd.v and Khanderav G^ikw4r could come to his assistance his 
best officers were wounded^ some of his Arab mercenaries refused 
to fight as large arrears of pay were due to them, and he was defeated on 
both flanks. He fled to Cambay with only 1000 horse ; whilst the 
two Gaikwdrs and Man4ji Sindia (Phadke) led the rest of the scattered 
army to Kapadvanj, where it was again set in order. The Nawdb of 
Cambay, fearing lest the Mar^tha army should come in pursuit, shut 
the town gates on the fugitive and refused to give him shelter. 
Mr. Malet^ chief of the EnglisMresidents, who had been informed of 
the negotiations in progress between his Government and Eaghob4^ 
contrived to get the ex- Peshwa conveyed p^vately to Bhavnagarand 
from thence by boat to Surat. Here he arrived on February 23rd. 

The stipulations of the treaty negotiated by Narotamdas, agent 
of E4ghoba, and the Bombay Government were: The English 
to provide a force of 3000 men, of which 800 were to be Europeans 
and 1700 natives, together with a due proportion of artillery. 
In return for this Edghobd, still recognized as Peshwa, was to 
cede in perpetuity Sdlsette, Bassein and the islands, J^mbusar, and 
■Oipdd. He also made over an assignment of Rs. 75,000 out of 
the revenues of Anklesvar, the remaining portion of which district, 
together with Amod, Hdnsot, and Balsar was placed under British 
management as security for the monthly contribution of 1| lakhs for 
the support of the troops in his service. He also promised to procure 
the cession of the G^ikwar’s share in the revenues of Broach. Sundry 
other provisions (dealing with different parts of the Maratha 
dominions) were inserted, Eaghoba being treated throughout as the 
representative of the Maratha kingdom. This treaty was signed on 
March 6th, 1775, at Surat, but on the previous day there had been 
a debate in the Council at Bombay as to the propriety of continuing 
to support Edghoha, as the news from Gujarat made the British 
authorities doubtful whether the contingent they had already sent to 
Surat was enough to ensure success. 

Just before the treaty was drawn up, at the end of February Lieut.- 
Colonel Keating had been despatched in command of 850 European 
infantry 800 sepoys 80 European artillei-ymen and 60 gun lascars with 
others, in all about 1500 men, ready for active service. This force 
landed at Surat four days after Edghob^ had arrived from Bhavnagar. 
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Before receiving this token of the intention of the British to support 
Eaghoba, the Naw^b had treated the latter simply as a fugitive, but 
upon finding that the Bombay Government bad determined to make 
the ex-Peshwa their ally, he paid the customary visits and offered 
presents as to a superior. • 

When the news reached Surat that Govindrdv’s troops and the 
rest had been reorganized at Kapadvanj, it was determined to effect 
a junction with them by landing Colonel Keating's detachment at 
Cambay and from thence marching north. 

Considerable delay occurred in carrying out the first part of this- 
proposal. First of all Eaghoba detained the army at Dumas^ whilst 
Be paid a visit of ceremony to the frequented temple of Bhimpor 
in the neighbourhood. Then again, the convoy met wnth contrary 
winds the whole way up the gulf, and it was not till March l7th that 
the contingent landed. The Naw4b, accompanied by the British 
Eesident, paid a visit of ceremony and presented namrdnds to^ 
E^glioba as a sort of atonement for his previous, discourtesy and 
neglect. The Marathas, however, knowing that this change of tone 
was entirely due to the presence and alliance of the Europeans, 
paid much more attention to the latter than to the Muhammadans. 

The British contingent encamped at a place called Nard.yan- 
Sarovar, just north of the town. Here they waited until the 
reinforcement from Bombay arrived, bringing the whole force up to 
the complement stipulated for in the treaty. R%hoba's army under 
Govindrav Gaikwar was reported to be moving southwards, and 
Colonel Keating agreed to let it pass the Sdbarmati river before 
joining it. Meanwhile the enemy, said to number 40,QOO infantry and 
sr 12,000 cavalry, marched north to intercept Govindrav. The latter, 
however, by forced marches succeeded in crossing the Sabarmati 
before the arrival of the ministerial army, and encamped a few miles 
north-east of Cambay at a place called Darniaj or Dara. "Here 
Colonel Keating joined him about the middle of April. 

Govindr^v^s army consisted" of about 8000 fighting men and' 
nearly 18,000 camp followers. These latter were chiefly Pindhdris 
who used to attach themselves to the camp of one of the Maratha 
chiefs, on condition of surrendering to him half their plunder. 
Bach chief had his separate enoampment, where he exercised 
independent authority over his own troops, although bound to^ 
^ general obedience to the commander-in-^chief of the whole army. 
The confusion of this arrangement is. described by an eye-witness 
as utterly destructive of all militaiy diseipline. To add to the 
cumbrousness of such an expedition, most of the Pindh^ris brought 
their wives and children with them, the cooking pots and plunder being 
carried on bullocks and ponies, of which there were altogether nearly 
200,000 attached to the troops. In every camp there was a regular 


^ At the mouth of the Til-pti, now belonging to the little Muhammadan state of 
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bazar where cash payment or barter passed equally current, so that 
a premiiim was thus placed on the pilfering of small articles by the 
Pindharis, whose stipulations as to plunder were confined neither to 
friend nor enemy. 

When all needful preparations had been made, the army, accompa- 
nied by a battery of ten guns, besides mortars and howitzers, all of 
which were manned by Europeans, moved out against the enemy. 
The latter slowly retreated, burning the crops and forage and destroy^ 
ing the water-supply on its way. On the 2'Oth April the first engage- 
ment took place at IJsamli, resulting in the repulse of the ministerial 
troops. On May 1st a similar skirmish on the banks of the Yd,trak 
drove the ministerialists into Kaira. From this post they were driven 
^fter a series of slight engagements with the army of Raghoba, which 
crossed the river at Mdtar. Fatesingh now received a reinforcement 
of 10,000 horse under Khanderav Gaik war, but to counterbalance 
this aid, Siudia and Holkar froni some unexplained cause^ connected 
probably with intrigues at Poona, withdrew from further co-operation 
with him. Oolonel Eeating was unable to follow up the advantages 
he had gained owing to the large proportion of cavalry in the enemy's 
army. He therefore continued his march southwards, after persuading 
E^i-ghoba to spend the monsoon in Poona, where he would be on the 
spot to counteract intrigues, instead of at Ahmedabad, as had been at. 
first proposed^ 

On May 8th the army reached NacliM, after repulsing on the 
road two attacks by the enemy’s cavalry. This result was obtained 
chiefly by means of the European light artillery., Nadiad belonged 
at this time to Khanderav Gadkwd,r, and to punish his defection to. 
Fatesingh, R^ghobd. inflicted a fine of 60,000 rupees on the town. 
The amount was assessed on the several castes in proportion to. 
their reputed means of payment. The Bh a ts, a peculiar people of 
whom' more hereafter, objected to being assessed, and slaughtered 
each other in public : so that the guilt of their blood luight fall on the 
oppressor. The Brahmans, who also claimed exemption from all 
taxation, more astutely brought two old women of their caste into the 
market place and there murdered them. Having made this, pi*otest, 
both eastes paid their contributions. Raghob^ injudiciously wast.ed 
seven days over the collection of this fine, and in the end only 
levied 4 6-, 000 rupees. 

On May 14th the march was resumed, under the usual skirmish-, 
iug onslaughts of the ministerial party. At Aras, where Raghob^ 
had been defeated shortly before, he was in imminent danger of a. 
second and still more serious discomfiture. An order mistaken by a 
British company, and the want of discipline, on the part of . Raghobd’s 
cavalry nearly led to a total defeat with great slaughter. The European 
infantry and artillery, however, turned the fortunes, of the day. The 
troops of Fatesingh were allowed to approach in pursuit to within a 
few yards of the batteries, all the guns of which then opened on them 
with grape, the infantry meanw:hile plying their small arms along 
the whole line. . Fatesingh was obliged to withdraw’' his diminish--, 
fid forces and the army of RdghoW received no further niolesta- 
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tiqns from him on its way to the Mahi. Oolonel Keating then 
ordei’ed a general move to Broach, where he arrived safely on 27th 
May, after a troublesome march through the robber-inf ested country 
. between the Dhadhar river and Amod, 

■ Here they remained until June 8th^ when Colonel Keating was 
about to move south again. Luckily, as it turned out for him, 
the nearest ford was impassable and he had to march to one higher up 
at a place variously called Bdba Pid,ra or Bava Pir, On his way 
thither he heard that Haripant, the ministerial commander-in-chief^ 
was halting on the north bank by the ford ; he therefore pushed on 
to make an attack on the rear, bat owing partly to timely informa- 
tion received and partly to the confusion caused by the irrepressibility 
of Rcighoba^s cavaliy, Haripant had time to withdraw all his force 
except some bagage and ammunition, which, with a few guns, he 
was forced in the hurry of his passage across the river to leave behind* 
Colonel Keating then marched fourteen miles north from the. ford and 
halted before proceeding to Dabhoi, a town belonging to Fatesingh, 
The general ignorance of tactics and want of discipline in the 
native army had determined Colonel Keating not to lead his force 
as far as Poona, but to spend the monsoon near Baroda. * 

Eaghobfi detached one of his generals, Amir Khan, in pursuit of 
Ganeshpaut, whom Hari Pant had left as his deputy in Gujarat. 
Ganeshpant with a detachment of the ministerial army had separated 
from Hari at the Baba Pi^ra ford and found his way through the 
wild country on the north of the Tdpti towards Ahmedab^d. He 
was finally caught by Amir Kh4n. 

Dabhoi was at this time in charge of a Brihman governor, who 
submitted on the approach of Edghob4^s army. Oolonel Keating, 
quartered his force in the town, but Edghobd, after exacting a levy 
of three Idkhs of rupees, encamped at Bhil4pur on the Dhddhar, ten 
miles from Dabhoi. Here he began to negotiate with Patesiugh 
in Baroda through the mediation of Colonel Keating. Fatesingh 
was all the more I’eady to come to definite terms of agreement, as he 
knew that Govindrav was on the watch to recover Baroda. 

It is not certain what the terms proposed and agreed to really 
were. The only record of them is a copy sent in 1802 to the 
Eesident at Poona by Governor Duncan. Recording to this docu- 
ment Govindrav was to lose his pension and to occupy the same 
position as before the accession of Rd>ghoba, Khanderav was to 
revert to the situation in which he had been placed by Ddmaji, The 
provision of the treaty of the 6th March regarding the Gaikwar^s 
claims on Broach was ratified^, and as a reward for the mediation of 
the Bombay Government, the Gdikwar ceded to the British in 
perpetuity the sub-divisions of Ohikhli and Varidv near Surat and 
Koral on the Narbada. Before this treaty could be concluded, 
Colonel Keating received orders to withdraw his contingent into 
British territory and to leave Eaghobd to manage for himself. This 
change of policy was due to the disapproval by the Supreme Gov- 
e:|*ninent of the treaty of 6th‘Marcha which they alleged had been 
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made inconsistently with tlie negotiations then being carried on 
with the ruling powers at Poona as well as with tbe authority of the 
Calcutta Government. The treaty was therefore declared to be 
invalid and the troops in the field were ordered by the Supreme 
Government to be withdrawn at once into British garrisons. A special 
envoy, Colonel Upton, was sent from Bengal to negotiate a treaty 
with the Ministers in acoordance with the views current in Calcutta. 

As soon as the roads were open Colonel Keating moved towards 
Surat, but at the solicitation of Eaghob^ he disobeyed his orders 
so far as to encamp at Kadod, about twenty miles east of Surat, but 
not in British territory. Here he awaited the results of the 
overtures of Colonel Upton. This envoy remained at Poona from 
the 28th December 1775*till the 1st March 1776, on which date 
he signed the treaty of Purandliar, in which the* office only and not 
the name of the Peshwa is mentioned. By this compact the Pesliwa 
ceded all claims on the revenue of Broach together with land in the 
neighbourhood of that town to the British. He also paid twelve 
lakhs of rupees in compensation for the expenses of the war. 
Salsette was to be either retained by the English or restored in 
exchange for territory yielding three Mkhs of rupees annually. Tho 
cessions made by Patesingh G4ikw^r were to be restored to him if 
the Peshwa’s Government could prove that he had no right to make 
them without due authorization from Poona. The treaty of the 6th 
March was declared null and void. R^ghoba was to disband his army 
and take a pension. If he resisted, the English were to give him 
no assistance. If he agreed to the terms proposed, he was to live at 
Kopargaon ^ on the Goddvari, with an ample pension. When he 
received information as to the terms of the new treaty, he at once 
declined to accept the pension, and, as he could not understand the 
position of the Bombay Government with regard to that at Calcutta, 
he proceeded to offer still more favourable terms for further assist- 
ance. 

R4ghob4 was at M*dndvi ^ on the T^pti when he was finally given to 
understand that the British could no longer aid him. He thereupon 
took refuge in Surat with two hundred followers. The rest of his 
army which had been ordered to dispei’se, gathered round Surat, 
on pretence of waiting for the payment of the arrears due to them. 
As their attitude was «suspi cions, and there were rumours of an 
expedition having started from Poona under Haripant to sub duo 
them, the Bombay Government garrisoned Surat and Broach with 
all the forces it could spare. 

Colonel Upton meanwhile offered R4ghoba, on behalf of the 
ministers, a larger pension with liberty of residing at Benares. 
This also was declined, and the ex-Peshwa fled to Bombay, where 
he lived on a monthly pension allotted him by the Government. 


^ Now in the Ahmednagar district. 

* In the Surat district om% thirty miles east of the city. 
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On 20th August 1776, a despatch of the Court of Directors 
arrived confirming the treaty of the 6th March 1775. At first the 
Bombay G“Overnment were inclined to take this as authorising the 
retention of all the territory ceded, but on further deliberation it 
was decided that as the treaty of Purandhar had been ratified by the 
Supreme Government subsequent to the signing of the despatch^ 
which was dated 5th April 4776, it was evident that the Court of 
Directors did not mean to uphold the previous engagement more 
than temporaifily, or until the final treaty had been concluded. 

At the end of l776j, a Bombay officer was sent in place of Colonel 
Upton to be a resident envoy at Poona for the carrying out of the 
provisions of the treaty. Mr. Mostyn was the person selected, and 
he arrived fh Poona in March 1777. He soon^ found that the 
ministers had little intention of adheriug to the treaty, so he at once 
took up the question that he thought it most important to the Bombay 
Government to have settled, namely the relations of the Peshwa^s 
Court with Fatesingh G^ikwiir as regards the cessions of territory. 
The ministers asserted that the Gaikwd^rs merely administered 
Gujarat on the part of thePeshwa and were entirely dependent upon 
the Poona government, so that they could conclude no agreement 
with foreign states except with its approbation. Fatesingh did 
not deny the dependence, but evaded the question of his right to 
make direct treaties and claimed the restitution of the cessions 
on the ground that Eaghundthi4v had failed to perform his part of 
the stipulations. The point was discussed for some time, and at last 
the question of dependence seems to have been let drop, for in 
Februai-y 1778 Fatesingh paid up the arrears of tribute, made the 
usual presents to the ministers and their favourites, and was again 
invested with the title of Sena-Kh^S'Khel. 

In October a despatch from the Court of Directors reached the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay, disapproving of the treaty of 
Purandhar, but ratifying it on the principle oi factum valet It was 
suggested, however, that in case of evasion on the part of the 
ministers, a fresh treaty should be concluded with E%hob^ on the 
lines of that of 1775. 

In November 1778 it was rumoured that the ministers in Poona 
were intriguing with the French, so the Bombay Government took 
this opportunity of entering into a treaty with E^ghobd, who was 
still in Bombay. lie confirmed the grants of 1775, and as security 
for the pay of the British contingent that was to help in placing 
him on the Peshwa^s throne in Poona, he agreed to assign the revenues 
of Bals^r and the remainder of Anklesvar, as he had done before. 
He stipulated, however, that his own agents should collect the dues 
from these districts, and that the British should take charge of 
them only in case of the full sum due not being paid and then 
merely as a temporary measure. 

On the 22nd November 1778 the force moved out of Bombay, and 
by dint of mismanagement and internal dissension the campaign was 
brought to an end by the convention of the 16th Januaiy 1779. 
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Under tliis agreement all possessions in Gjiijar^t acquired since the 
time of Mddhavrav Pestwa were to be restored by the British, 
together with Salsette, Uran, and other islands. Eaghobd, was to be 
made over to Sindians charge, and a separate treaty assigned to 
Sindia the sovereignty of Broach. 

The Council at Bombay disavowed the Convention and were 
inclined to adhere only to the clause allotting Broach to Sindia* 
Mr. Hornby proposed to the Supreme Government an alliance with 
Fatesingh^ engaging to free him from dependence on the Poona 
Government and to reconcile the disputants within the G^iikw^r 
family itself. After the arrival of General Goddard with reinforce- 
ments from Bengal the Governor General approved of the alliance 
proposed with Patesingh as head of the Baroda state* but specially 
declined to admit any participation or support in the family disputes* 
The British were to conquer for themselves the Peshwa^s share of 
Gujarati if they were able to do so. 

Eaghoba^ meanwhile^ who had been given over to Sindia to be 
conveyed to Bundelkhand, escaped with the connivance of his' custo- 
dian and fled to Broach. This was evidently a move calculated 
by Sindia to bring on hostilities between Nana Pbadnis, the head 
01 the ministerial party, and the English. General Goddard, who 
Was conducting the negotiations witli Poona on the part both of the 
Supreme Government and of the Government of Bombay, received 
R^ghoba on June 12th, but evaded any proposals for a direct 
alliance. At the end of the rains of the same year, information was 
received by the English that a coalition against them had been 
formed by the Marathas, the Nizam, and HyderAli of Mysor. The 
rumoiir was partially confirmed by the demand by Nd^na Phadnis 
for the cession of Salsette and the person of R4ghoba as prelimina- 
ries to any treaty. No answer was given, but reinforcements were 
called for and the overtures with Fatesingh pushed forward. This 
chief prevaricated about the terms of the treaty and evidently did 
not like to enter into any special engagement that might perhaps 
bring down upon him the Poona army. General Goddard therefore 
advanced on 1st January 1780 against Dabhoi, which was garrisoned 
by the Peshwa^s troops from the Dakhan, whilst the English in 
Broach expelled the Maratha oflScers from their posts and re-took 
possession of Anklesvar, Hansot, and Amod. On January 20th 
Dabhoi was evacuated by the Mar^thds and occupied by General 
Goddard. Fatesingh now showed himself willing to enter into the 
proposed treaty, and on the 26th January 1780 signed an offensive 
and defensive alliance* 

In the re-opening of hostilities there was no mention of Edghoba^ 
but the ground given was simply the non-fulfilment on the part of 
the Peshwa of his treaty engagement. E%hob4 remained under 
English supervision in the enjoyment of a large allowance. Dabhoi 
was occupied by an English civil ofiScer with a detachment of irregu*- 
lars, and General Goddard moved towards Ahmedab^d* 
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By the treaty of 1 780 the Peshwa was to be excluded from Gujarat. 
To avoid confusion in collection^ the district north of the Mahi was 
to belong entirely to the share of the Gaikwar. The English were 
to enjoy the whole’ district south of the Tap ti, together with the 
Gaikwar share in the revenue of Surat, In retiiim for the support 
the English were to give him in withholding tribute fron the Peshwa, 
Fatesing coded Sinor on the Narbada and the Gaikwd,r’s villages 
round Broach. These cessions, however, were not to have effect 
' until Fatesingh was in possession of Ahmedabad. The contingent ^ 
of 3000 hoi^se was to be still furnished by the Gdikwar government* 

As soon as these conditions were agreed upon. General Goddard 
went with his own army and the contingent furnished by Fatesingh 
to Ahnieddbad. After encamping before it for five days, he took 
the city by storm on 15th* February 1780. 

Sindia and Holkar had combined their forces against the English 
and were marching up Gujardt, plundering on their way. They were 
opposed by General Goddard, who marched across the Mahi early in 
Mcarch. The allies turned off towards Ch^mp^ner without risking a 
pitched battle on the plain. Sindia at once opened negotiations 
with the view of wasting time during the fair soaso’n. His first 
proposal was that Rdghob4 should be sent to Jhansi, where Sindia 
had allotted him an estate, and that Bajirav, Raghoba^s son, should 
be appointed divan or manager of the Peshwa .Madhavrdv, who wms 
a minor. * Bajirav himself was under age, so Sindia was, of course, 
to assume temporarily the j’eius of goverument. 

Goddard at once I’efuseS to force Raghobd to take any course 
other than the one ho should select of , his own free will ; for Sindia 
did not appear to be aware that the English were now' at war with 
the ministers on their own account and not as allies of an es-Peshwa. 
Negotiations were broken off and ‘Sindia and Holkar dislodged from 
place after place without any decisive engagement being fought.. General 
Goddard was preparing monsoon quarters for his army, when he 
heard that a division of a Maratha force which had been j)lundering 
the Konkan in order to cut off supplies from Bombay had attacked 
parts of the Surat Athavisi. He detached some troops under Lient. 
Welsh and sent them to the south, whilst he remained himself on 
the Narbada. Lieut. Welsh drove back the marauders' and took, 
possession of the forts of Parnera, Indargad, and Bagvdda. 

After the monsoon of 1780, General Goddard went to besiege 
Bassein, leaving Major Forbes in charge of the Gujarat army. This 
officer posted one body of troops at AhmedabM for the protection of 
Fatesingh, another at Surat, and a third at Broach. Two battalions 
of Bengal infantry were sent to Sinor and some few men to Dabhoi. 

An attack was made by Sindia on the newly acquired district of 
Sinor, ^ but* Major Forbes successfully resisted it and Sindians position 
with regard to his own dominions was now such as to prevent him 
from sending more expeditions against Gujarat. 

’The military necessities of othei’* parts of India were such as to 
induce General Goddard to apply to Fatesingh for an increase to 
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his eonHngeiit^ ill accordaBce with the treaty of 1780. After some 
personal eommimications with this Chief in Gujarat, General Goddard 
was able to arrange with the Oaikw^r for the defence of part of that 
province and thus set free some European troops for service elsewhere. 

No further attack was made” in this direeiion during the con* 
tinnance of the war which canae to an end on 17th May 1782. I'he 
treaty of Salbai between an envoy of the Governor General on one 
side and Maliadaji Sindia as plenipctentiary for the Pesliwa and 
^minister of Poona on the other^ replaced the Maratha territory in 
Gujarat exactly where it was on the outbreak of hostilities against 
Raghoha in 1775. It was, however/ specially stipulated that no 
demand for arrears of tribute during the late hostilities should be 
made against the Gaik w^r, a clause that led to misunderstandings 
many years later. The town of Broach was given over to Sindia in 
accordance with the secret negotiation of 1779 and the votes of the 
Bengal and Bombay Councils. : The territory round Broach yielding 
a revenue of three lakhs of rupees, ceded by the Peshwa^ was likewise 
returned. Raghoha was granted a pension of 25,000 rupees a month 
and allowed to select his own place of residence. He went to Kopar- 
gaon and ther^ died a few months .after the conclurion of the treaty 
of Salbai. Thus came to an end one of the chief sources of disturb- 
ance to the Poona government. For the next six years no event of 
any political importance took place in Gujairit* which provinee was 
left almost entirely to the administration of the Gdikw^r family. 

In 1789/ however, Fatesingh died,, le^iving Say^jiiriv without a 
guardian. M^n^ji, a younger brother, 3t once seized the reins of 
government and began the usual sort of negotiations to secure his 
recognition by the Poona government. He paid a nazar^na of 
3,13,000 rupees and agreed to pay up thirty-six lakhs of ruj)ee3' as 
arrears, though it is not clear on what account, unless that sum 
had accrued nee the treaty of Salbai, or was part of the long 
standing account left open by Ddmaji in 1753. Man^ji, however, 
was not allowed to succeed to the post of guardian without opposition, 
Govindrav Gaikwdr was living at Poona, and, though he had himself 
little influence with the Peshwa’s immediate adherents, he had managed 
to secure the then powerful Sindia on his side. This chief, since his 
recognition as plenipotentiary at the treaty of Salbai, had been gradu- 
ally making good his position with the Peshwa and his favourites as 
well as with the leading Mardtha nobles, so as to be able to successfully 
oppose Nana Phadnis when the time came for a coalition of the 
outlying chiefs against the ministerial party. Govindrav offered his 
son Anandrav as husband for the daughter of Sindia, a proposal 
which it is not probable that he ever intended to carry out. A 
grant of three lakhs of rupees was also promised, in return for which 
Sindia allowed his garrison in Broach to assist Govindrdv^s illegitimate 
son Kanhoji to reach Baroda. M4naji applied to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, on the grounds that the steps taken by Govindrav were 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty of 1780. As however this 
treaty had been abrogated by 4he later agreement at Sdlbai, the 
Bombay Government declined to interfere. MandjPs agents at Poona 
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contrived to get N4na Pliadnis to propose a compromise, to whicli 
however Govindrav, at the instigation probably of Sindia, declined to 
accede. Before any decision was reached Mdnaji died. 

Nana detained Govindrav in Poona tilL he had agreed to hold by 
former stipulations and to cede to the Peshwa the Gaikwar^s share in 
the districts, south of the Tapti together tV'ith his share of the Surat 
customs. To this the Government of Bombay demurred as an in- 
fraction of the provision of the Salbai treaty whereby the integrity ^ 
of the Gaikwar^s possessions was assured. Nana Phadnis at once 
withdrew his proposals. Govindrdv at last joined his brother at 
Baroda on 19th December, and took up the ofSee of regent. 


The 
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For two years Gujarat remained quiet. In 1796 Bajir^v, son of 
Raghoha, suceeded to the Peshwa^s dignity and at once appointed 
his younger brother, ten years of age, governor of Gujarat. In 
accordance withJMEar^tiia custom a deputy was sent to take charge 
of the province, one Aba Shelukar, and he too seems to have 
administered, vicariously, for next year (1797) we find him amongst 
” those taken prisonera with Nana Phadnis when that minister was 
treacherously seized hy Daulatrav Sindia in the Daklian. Aba was 
released on promising to pay ten lakhs of rupees as ransom. He 
then joined his appointment as subhedar in order to take measures to 
get together the money he required. 

Biijirav Peshwa was anxious to embroil Aba with Govindrav, whom 
he knew to be favourable to Nana Phadnis and too powerful to be 
allowed to acquire influence beyond the reach of head-quarter su 2 :>er- 
vision. A cause of quarrel soon arose. Daulatrav jiressed Aba for 
part payment of the above ten l^khs, and the latter being unable to 
squeeze enough out of his own territory, forced contributions from 
some of the villages administered by the Gaik war. ^ Govindrav at once 
took up arms against him and *ap 2 )lied for aid to the English Agent 
at Surat. In this city Governor Jonathan Duncan had just assumed 
chief authority in accordance with an agreement between the English 
and the Nawab. Duncan was anxious to seeuro for his government 
the land round Surat and the G^ikwd,Ps share in the chmith of the 
town and district, Govindrav, when this demand was made, referred 
the Governor to Poona, knowing that under the treaty of Salbai 
the British Government had no more right to acquire a share of the 
Gaikwar territory than the Poona authorities had when they made a 
somewhat similar demand in 179.3, which was withdrawn as stated 
above. Before the reference eould lie made, Aba, was penned up by 
Govindrav’s own army in Ahmedabad and forced to surrender that 
city. He was kept in confinement for more than seven years. 

In the same year (1799) the Peshwa, apparently without formally 
revoking the appointment of his brother Chimndji as Subhedar, gave 
Go^dndrdv a farm for five years of his whole rights in Gujarat, at the 
rate of five lakhs of rupees a year. These rights included shares in the 
Kathiavada and Sorath tribute, the revenue of PetMd, Napad, Ran|mr, 
Dhaudhuka, and Gogha, together with rights to certain customs dues 
in Cambay and a share in the revenue of the city of Ahmedabad. 
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Go\dndrav unEortunately died a month before this farm was formally 
made oyer by the Peshwa, 

As had happened at the death of Ddih^ji^ so again now^ the heir 
Aiiandniv was all but an idiot and quite incapable of managing his 
aSairs. The disputes as to the guardianship again set the whole state 
in confusion. Kdnhoji, a sop of Govindr^v by a Rajputni princess 
of Dharampor, who had been the first agent of his father in Baroda 
in 1793, had been put in prison for refusing to give place to Govind- 
rctv when the latter at length joined him at Baroda. At the death of 
Govindray/Kdnhoji managed to obtain his liberty and to. secure the 
ascendancy in the counsels of his weak-minded elder brother. He 
assumed, in fact, the whole government. His arrogant condnet in 
this new position excited the Arab guard against iiim and lie was 
again thrown into confinement. His mother Gajrabai, who 'was a 
refugee in Surat, endeavoured to get assistance from the English there, 
and at the same time made overtures to Malhar, of JKhanderAv 
G^ikwdr, who had formerly been one of Govmdrdv^s bitterest 
opponents. 

Meanwhile the administration of the G^ikwdr^s affairs passed into 
the hands of Edvji and Baba ji Appa, two brothers who had been 
brought to Baroda in 1793 by Govindr^v himself. Ravji took charge 
of the civil work, whilst Bah^ji undertook the military duties, which 
at that time consisted in .great measure in colleetiiig the revenue by 
show of force. These two ministers, on hearing of the proceedings of 
Gajrabai, outbid her for the aid of the Bombay Government. In 
addition to the cessions formerly offered by Govindrav, they were 
willing to give up, Chikhli also. ’ Matters were precipitated by the 
successes of Malhdrav in the field; Ravji offered to subsidize five 
European battalions, and Governor Duncan took upon himself the 
responsibility of sending an auxiliary force of 1600 men under Major 
Walker to act with the troops of Eavjr and Baba ji north of Ahmeda- 
bad. Reinforcements were afterwards sent up, but the campaign 
was not closed till April 1802, when the fort of Kadi had been taken 
by storm. Malh^rdv surrendered and a residence in JSTadiad was 
assigned him with a liberal pension out of the revenues of that sub-, 
division. The fort of Sankheda, which had been held by Ganpatrav 
Gaikwar for his cousin Malharav, was soon after this reduced and 
the country for a time pacified. 

In March Rdvji had an interview at Cambay with Governor Duncan, 
which was follo'sved on June 6tk by a definite treaty, of which the 
groundwork had been previously sketched in anticipation of the 
reduction of the revolted Gdikwdrs. T^wo thousand men, besides 
artillery, were to be subsidized and a jdicldd or assignment for their 
payment was made on the revenue of Dholka and the part of K'adiad 
not assigned to Malharrav. Chikhli w’-as given to the British in 
.reward for their aid in storming Kadi, and Residents* were to be 
appointed reciprocally. A large sum of money was borrowed by 
Rdvji, partly from Bombay partly from Baroda bankers, to pay off 
the arrears due to about 7000 Arab mercenaries, who had usurped a 
great deal of objectionable influence in civil affairs at the Gaikwa/s 
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capital. Major Walker was appointed Kesident and proceeded to 
Baroda on Stli June. 

On the same clay was signed a secret compact assuring R4vji of ’ 
the support- of the British Government and a^Wding him a village 
out of the territory ceded by the treaty of June 6th. It was deemed 
advisable by the British Government to have at the Baroda court 
some leading personage who might, in the present state of the relations 
between Bombay and Poona, further the designs of the former govern- 
mant in preventing a recurrence of the coalition of Maratha powers, 
liavji was sure of his reward if he served British interests, whilst in 
case of the reorganization of a .Mard,tha confederacy the state he was 
administering would probably play but a vepr subordinate part in 
subsequent events. 

The treaty of June 6 th was disapproved by the Court of Directors 
as being in direct contravention of the treaty of Salhai. Before, how- 
ever, any orders had been issued by the Home authorities to restore 
to the G^ikw4r the territory he had ceded, the Peshwaj out of regard 
for whom the treaty had been disavowed, was a fugitive before the 
army of Holkar, and by December had ratified these very concessions 
at the treaty of Bassein. By this treaty the Peshwa virtually placed 
his independence in the hands of the British. He ceded his share of 
Surat, thus giving them sole control over that district. In payment 
of the subsidiary force required he handed over territory in Gujarat, 
the revenue of which amounted to 12,28,000 rupees, and finally he 
constituted the British Government arbiter in the disputes between 
his government and that of Baroda. The grants made by the Gaik war 
for the support of the subsidiary force amounted in 1802 to 7,80,000 
rupees. m '■ 

Major Walker attempted to negotiate with the Arab guard, but 
the greater part of them flew to arms and released Kanhoji Gfiikwar. 
The latter then tried to collect an army near Baroda, and succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the person of A'nandrav the titular 
ruler. The British force then took Baroda by ‘storm, after which 
most of the Arabs submitted, except a few who joined Kanhoji. The 
rest took the aiTears due to them and left the country.^ Kanhoji 
was not subdued till February 1803. Malharrav meanwhile had 
bi’oken out in rebellion in K4thiavada and was plundering the Maratha 
possessions there. Bab^ji Appdji and a young officer named Vithal 
Devdji (or Divanji) led the aperations against-him ; and to the latter 
belongs the honour of having captured this troublesome member of 
the ruling family. The estate of NadiM, which had been assigned 
to Madhavrao by Govindrav, was resumed by liavji App4ji and 
made over in its entirety to the British Government. A treaty, 
supplementary to that of 1802, was drawn up guaranteeing this cession 
as well as the mdm or free gift of the fort and district of Kaira, 
out of gratitude for the support given in the recent* troubles to the 
Gaikwar s honour and for assistance in securing the good of the 
State/^ 
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Very^sooD after ibis agreement Ravji applied for ati addition to 
tbe subsidiary force, in payment of wliicb lie assigned Matar Malm- 
dba and the customs of Kim-Katbodra, a station about seventeen 
miles nortb of Suratv * His reason for strengthening tlie subsidiary 
force appears to bave been that owing to the reduction of tlie Arabs, 
bis own force was not enough to guard even the frontier, and that a 
great part of that duty fell on the Biiropeaii contingent, which was 
numerically insufficient for service on so extended a scale. This 
was the last public act of note on the part of Ravji Appa, who died 
in July 1803, after adopting one Sitaram to succeed to bis estate. 

Whilst these arrangements were being carried out at Baroda, 
Bajirav Pesbwa, cbafir^g at the dependence to wbicli bis straits of the 
■. previous winter bad reduced bina with regard to the English, was 
actively propagating dissension between Sindia and the Calcutta 
Government. Not long after^ the war that had been some time 
. imminent broke out^ and a contingent of 7352 men from Gujarat 
" was ordered to the field. In August or September Broach and 
Pav^gad^ both fell to the British. 

Under the treaty of Sirje Anjangaon in December 1S03, both Pdv^* 
gad and Dobad were restored to Sindia, but Broach remained British. 
By this means one of the rising Mardtb a powers was extruded from 
the centre to the outlying portion of the province. The employment 
of all the British contingent against Sindians possessions in Gujarat 
precluded Major Walker from furnishing any portion of the aTiny 
that was annually sent to collect the tribute in Kathiavada. Rdvji 
Apptiji had expressly stipulated that some part of the contingent 
might be so usetl when it could be spared from its main duties. The 
Supreme Government agreed to the proposal when made by Gover*- 
nor Duncan, on the grounds of the advantage both to the Gaikwar 
and the tributaries of employing on this disagreeable duty a strong 
and well-disciplined force. Already some of the tributaries bad 
made overtures to Major Walker with a view to obtaining British 
protection against powerful neighbours. Governor Duncan was in 
favour of accepting the duty of protection and also -of helping the 
Gaik war^s commander in bis expeditions through the peninsula on 
these grounds. Firstly^ the officer in command could exercise a 
certain supervision over the collections in which the 'Britisli as part 
assignees had a direct interest. Secondly, a way could thus be 
opened for the acquisition of a port oq the coast from which the 
intrigues, supposed to be carried on by agents from the Isle of France, 
could be watched and counteracted. From such a point, too, the 
views of the Bombay Government as regards Kachh could bo 
promoted. Thirdly, the commandant could tal^e steps to improve 
the system of forcible colleetions, and towards abolisliiug the bar« 
bax’ous features of this rude method of levying tribute. He could 
also, perhaps, suggest some system by which the advantages of all 
three parties concerned would be better secured than by reliance on 
the uncertainty^ of temporary expeditions. The fourth and last 


1 A celebrated hill fort south of ChAmpiiner in the Panch Mahals district. 
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reason given savours strongly of the Mard-tBa policy of the time/ of 
which the leading maxim w^as Divide ef impera. It was represented, 
that Babaji^ -who had successfully collected the tribute during 
1802-03 and whose subordinate and companion Vithal Devaji was 
a person of similar energy and capability, might possibly acquire too 
great influence if left in a quasi-independent command at such a 
distance from the Oourti It was politic, then, to join with the force 
under his command a strong foreign body, thus dividing both the 
power and the responsibility. The war with Sindia caused these 
proposals to fall into abeyance for some time. 

Meanwhile the Resident at Poona was doing his best to secure for 
the Gaikw^r a further lease for ten years .of the farm of the 
Peshw^a'^s dominions in Gujarat, so that the inconveniences* of dual 
government might be avoided. In October 1804 a ten years' farm 
was granted in the name of Bliagvantr4v Gaik war at an annual rate 
of 4| lakhs of rupees. 

This grant led to the consolidation of all previous engagements 
into a single treaty, which was signed in April 1805. Previous 
agreements were confirmed and the whole brought into consonance 
with the treaty of Bassein. Districts yielding 11,70,000 rupees per 
annum were made over for the support of the subsidiary force, and 
arrangements were also made for the repayment of the cash loan 
advanced by the British Government in 1802, when the liquidation 
of the arrears due to the Arabs was a matter of urgent political 
necessity. The British contingent was to be a vailablei. in part for 
service in Kdthiavdda, whenever the British Government thought 
such an employment of it advisable. 

Finally, the* British Government was constituted arbiter in all 
disputes of the G4ikwar, not alone with foreign powers, but also in 
the adjustment of his financial transactions with the Peshwa his 
paramount power. These transactions, which ranged back from the 
capture of Darndji in 1751, had never been the subject of a formal 
investigation, and were by this time complicated by the numerous 
engagements with third parties into which both governments had 
been obliged to enter at their various moments of disti’ess, Bd^jirdv, 
who was apparently intriguing for a Mardtha coalition against his 
new protectors, was careful not to bring before the notice of the 
^ chiefs, whose esteem he wished to gain, a provision which exhibited 
him as in any way dependent upon Ihe arbitration of a foreign 
power. He therefore granted the farm for ten years to the 
G^ikwar, as much by way of remanding for a time the proposed 
inquiries and settlement of their respective claims as for the purpose 
of diverting the attention of the. British to the administration of 
this new appanage, whilst leaving him free scope for his intrigues 
m theDakhan. He used, moreover, every pretext to defer the 
consideration of the G4ikw4r question until he could make use of 
his claims to further his own designs. ' His success in preventing a 
discussion of these transactions is apparent by the fact that in the 
. financial statement of the Gdikwar’s affairs made by Colonel 
. jWalker in 1804, no mention of the Poona demand is to be*" found. 
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No important eveiiii took place during tbe next y.ear or two, 
Babaji relinquished the comma-nd of the force in Kathiavada in fayoar 
of Vithalray Deydji, whilst he himself took part in the civil admin- 
istration at Baroda. The Resident^ too^ seems to have been like- 
wise engaged in internal matters and in securing the country against 
an invasion by Kdnhoji^ now a fugitive at the court of Holkar. 

In 1807 the Resident made over A^ba Shelukar^ late Sar Subhedar 
of the Pesliwa, to the British Government^ by whom he could be 
prevented from engaging in fresh conspiracies. After. this Colonel 
^Talker was at last enabled to leave Baroda in order to assist in the 
settlement of the KdthMvada tribute question^ an object he had long 
had in view, but which the necessity for his continuous presence at 
the Gai]l\vars capital had hitherto prevented him from undertaking. 

The changes with regard to the collection of the tiibute from the 
chiefs of Kathiavada that were carried out in 1807 deserve a special 
description. Firstly, they placed the relations of the tributary to 
the paramount power on quite anew basis. Secondly, by them the 
British influence over both parties concerned was much increased 
and the connection between the governments of Bombay and Baroda 
drawn closer. Thirdly, they were suhsequently, as will be seen 
hereafter,, the subject of much discussion and delay in the settlement 
of the questions at issue between the Peshw^a and the Gdikwdr. And 
lastly, their effect was most beneficial to both the chiefs and their 
subjects ill removing the uncertainty that had hitherto pervaded the 
whole reveniue administration of Kathiavada. • 


mj 


Before entering on the details of the settlement itself, some 
description is necessary of the. social and political state of the 
peninsula at the time the changes were introduced. 

The greater part of the population of Kathiavada consisted of two 
classes, chiefs and cultivators, called Bhumias and ryots. The power 
of the chief' ranged from the headship of a single village up to 
absolute jurisdiction over several score. The ryots were usually I 
tenants long resident in' the province. The chiefs were in almost f 
every case foreigners, invaders from the- north and north-east; f. 
Muhammadan adventurers from the court of Ahmedabad ; Kathis ' | 
animated by the love of plunder and cattle-lifting ; and Mianas and | 
V%helas who had settled on the coast on account of the facilities it * 
afforded for their favourite pursuits of wrecking and piracy. More 
numerous than any others were the Rajputs, driven south by the | 
disturbed state of their native kingdoms or by the restless spirit of | 

military adventure to be found in a class where one profession alone | 

is honourable. There is a certain uniformity in the building up of f 

all these chieftainships. A powerful leader, with a sufficient band of 
followers, oppressed his weaker neighbours till they were glad to { 

come to terms and place themselves under his protection, so as both j; 

to escape themselves and to take their chance of sharing in the ! 

plunder of others- It frequently happened in the growth of one of ■ f 
these states that the bhdydd or relations of the chief (who are sure I 

to be numerous in a polygamous society) were influential enough to/^ | ^ 
assume, in their turn, a partial independence and to claim recog-ni-j^^.., 
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tion as a separate state. As a ralej licmerer, they continaed to 
nnite with the head of the family against external foes, and only 
disagreed as to domestic administration. It is also noticeable that 
though so addicted to the profession of arms, the Rajputs cannot 
be called a military race ; they possess few .of the true military 
virtues ; hence the slowness of their ad^aiiG©^ and. their failure in 
competition with perhaps less courageous though more compact and 
pliable races. In Kathiavada fortified strongholds, formidable 
enough to an army moving rapidly without siege trains, arose in all 
directions, and even villages .were surrounded by a high mud wall as 
a protection against cattle-lifters. 

‘ The groundwork ^of these states being itself so. unstable, their 
relation's with each other were conducted on no principle but t;he law 
of the -stronger. -General distrust reigned throughout. Bach* chief 
well, knew that his neighbours had won their position as he had won 
his own by the gradual aj;)Sorption of the weaker, and that they were 
ready enough ‘ wlienevert)pportunity o'ffered to ‘ subject his dominions 
to the same process. The administration of liis territory consisted 
merely in levying,, within certain limits sanctioned by long usage, as 
much revenue as would suffice to maintain himself and his forces in 
their position with .regard to the surrounding states. When a foreign 
enemy appeared there was no co-operation amongst the local chiefs 
in resistance, it wms a point of honour’ not to yield except to a 
superior force. Each chief, therefore, resisted the demands mada 
upon him until'he coiJsidered that he had done enough to satisfy the 
family conscience and then, agreeing to the terms proposed, he 
allowed the wave of extortion to pass on and deluge the domains of 
his neighbour. It should be remembered* that the peninsula 
had never been subjugated, though overrun times innumerable. 
The evil of invasion was thus transitory. To a chief the mere 
payment of tribute . tended in no wise to derogate from his 
independence. In his capacity of military freebooter he acknow- 
ledged the principle as just. ' His country had been won by the 
sword and was retained by the sword and not by. .acquiescence in 
the payment of tribute,' so tftat if he could avoid this extortion 
lie. was justified in doing so. If he weakened his state in resisting 
foreigners, he knew that his neighbours would certainly take 
advantage of the* favourable juncture and annex his territory. It 
was his policy therefore, after resistance up j30 a certain point, to 
succumb. . . ' • . ' 


Owing to this local peculiarity and to the general want of union 
in the province, both the Mughals and Mar^thas found it advantage- 
ous to follow a system of successive expeditions rather th§,n to incur 
the expense of permanently occupying the peninsula with an army 
which would necessarily have to be a large one. There is every 
reason to believe that in adopting the raid system the Musalmd.ns 
were only pursuing the practice of 4;heir predecessors, who used to 
take tribute from JodhpuB. to Dwdrka. • , . ■ 

Some of the subhed^rs of Ahmeddb^d divided their tributary 
district into three circuits of collection and personally undertook the 
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charge of one each year* This was the midakgiri. Land-raiding 
system. Besides this chief expedition, there was the smaller one of 
the Babi of Juoagadh and the still more minute operations of the Eaval 
of Bbavnagar against some of his weaker neighbours. The great 
Ahmedabad expedition had long been an annual grievance and was 
conducted with some show of system and under special rules called 
the Baj-iil-MulaL. Thi'ee of these rules are of importance^ and seem 
to have been generally acquiesced in, before the great incursions of 
Bd.baji and Yithalrdv at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
first was that the paramount, power (by, which was meant the foreign 
government which was strong enough to enforce tribute frona all the 
chiefs) had authointy to interfere in cases of dismemberment, or in 
proceedings tending to the depreciation 'of tlfbyrevenne or to the 
dismemberment of any tributary state. It was again an acknow- 
ledged rule that whilst the mulakgiri expedition' of the paramount 
power was in motion no other army should be in the fielcl through- 
out the whole province. The third 'provision was not so well 
established^ but it appears ‘te have been understood that the tribute 
from each state should be regulated by some standard of former date. 
In practice^ however, the measure of the Murdtha demand was simply 
the p#wer to enforce payment. 

It is worthy of remark that about the beginning of this century 
the resistance to the collection of tribute was stroiiger towards the 
,west than in the east and south of the province. In the Mabi K^ntha 
the lawlessness of the Koli chiefs, who had established themselves 
in the ravines and on the hills,, necessitated the employment of a 
military force for collections. In the neighbourhood of Bijapur and 
Kadi, the chiefs would not pay tribute except under the compulsion 
of a siege or raid, but the mulakgiri system only reached its full 
development west of Dholka. 

From these explanatory remarks the system and practice of the 
Marathas can be clearly understood. • 

The Marathas found their way to Sorath very early in their Gujarat 
career. The first raid probably too^^ place about 1711, when the 
Muhammadans were occupied near Ahmedabad. • After this incur- 
sions.were frequent, and under Ddmiji Gaikwar became, as has been 
seen above, annual This leader did more. He took to wife a 
daughter of the Gohii chief of the small state of Lathi in east 
central Kathiavada, whose dowry in land gave him the standpoint he 
sought in' the heart of the peninsula. He managed also to secure 
his position in what are known as the Amreli Mahals, probably 
under the force of circumstances similar to those which caused the 
weaker Rajputs to gravitate towards the stronger of their own tribe# 
His» expedition through the peninsula, generally as near the time of 
harvest as possible, was made regularly every year as soon as he had 
amassed a sufficient number of troops on the mainland to admit of a 
force being detached for mulakgiri. The object of these inroads 
was plunder, not conquest ; the leaders w^uld readily have entered 
into negotiations for the payment of the tribute had the chieftains 
been disposed to *treat otherwise than after defeat. The expenses 
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of socli an army were beavy, an<3 the/more so as tlie time during 
which it would be in the field was quite indefinite, and dependent 
entirely upon the amount of resistance offered. In more than one 
instance the Maratha leaders^ who usually had no* artillery -for a 
siege,, were obliged to regularly beleaguer a town.^ ^Early in this 
century the town of Malia successfully defended itself against a 
remarkably well equipped force unSer B^baji, and the J un4g'adh 
state was usually avoided by the Mar^thas as much as possible oh 
account of the time iJ would take to reduce its array to terms. 

It is not on record that the mulakgiri force habitually devastated 
the country over which it passed, or caused much greater hardships 
to the ryots than are inseparable from the passage of an army in the 
field. There are, however, well authenticated stories of the depreda- 
tions and damage committed during these expeditions. A village-is 
said to have been deserted by order of the hliuTfhia in ordeiv that the 
timber of its houses might furnish fuel for the Maratha army on its 
march. Tortures were doubtless inflicted on men supposed to be well 
oflF, who were suspected to have hidden their property. A Mardtha 
army was usually, if not always, ill disciplined, as is proved by the 
testimony of Mr. Forbes, an eye witness of the campaigns of 1775.-^’ 
From the same writer it is learned what an immense proportion the 
camp followers bore to the actual combatants. If this were the case 
in a I’eal .campaign against -a formidable and active enemy, it is 
likely that the irresponsible element was still larger in an expedh 
tion like this of mulakgiri, where the enemy was insignificant and 
the country at the mercy of the invaders. It is probable therefore 
-that the troops have been credited with misconduct that should in 
point of fact be attributed to these •Pindharis. In after years, when 
the expeditions were conducted systematically, villages on the line of 
march were always allowed the alternative of entertaining a pioneer 
or. two as a sort of guarantee. If no of this sort wero 

accepted, the army occupied the place. In many cases the demands, 
for supplies made by these pioneers- were sq exorbitant that the- 
villagers preferred to compound in turn with tnem also for their 
absence. Another method by which chieftain might avoid, the- 
necessity of the army^s passing through his territories was by sending 
to the commander of the expedifion an envoy empowered to treat * 
for the amount of tribute and to execute a provisional guarantee for 
its future liquidation. This deed was destroyed on the subsequent 
confirmation by the chief himself of the agreement for the sum fixed. 

This habit of taking seourities in all engagements was^so prevalent 
in all parts of the province, and played so prominent a part in the 
financialadministration of the Gaikw^Fs home and -tributary domains, 
that its main features are worth describing.. . 

It is a well known .characteristic of Hindu dealings that no trans- 
action is carried on by two ]:^rties alone. if a third can possibly be 
dragged in.. This practice no doubt originated in the-former insecure 
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state, of society when no man^ considered himself safe in person or 
property from government on the one hand and bis • neighbour 
on the other. With classes like Kolis and predatory ■ Bajputs^ the 
feeling is intelligible enough, and from these it spread into other 
branches of the society. To such ‘a pitch was distrust canned in 
the early part of the nineteeTj|h century, that the Gaikwar him.self 
could find no one to enter into a contract with him without the 
guarantee of one of his own subjects. Th^ consequences, of tbis 
practice and the power it threw into the bands of the Arab merce- 
naries, who were the principal securities for the public debts, are 
matters that touch the history of the Baroda State rather than that 
of the province. The chiefs in. their dealings emprojed a special sort 
of security which owed its validity not* to political consideration like 
that of the Arab Jamadars. but entirely tb its religious and traditional 
character. . - . 

A society of the military type like the Bajput has a tendency 
towards caste and privilege. 'Withgut a leader the warlike instincts 
ofthe tribe would not carry them beyond petty robberies; whilst 
with a leader they, can achieve greater exploits of valour and destruc*' 
tion. The successful chief then is idolized, and after a certain 
stage the privileges of the chieftainship become hereditaiy. Once 
this system is established, the celebration of ancestors follows, and 
when circumstances are favourable to -the perpetuation of the here- 
ditary position, the genealogy of the chief is a matter of the highest 
importance, and the person entrusted with the record of this is 
vested with peculiar sanctity. It is the genealogist’s duty to enter 
in the record, not only the direct line but the names of the more 
distant relations of the chief by whom he is retained, and also to be 
the continual chanter of the glorious deeds of th'eir common ancestors, 
lie IS therefore a referee of the - highest ‘authority in questions of 
pedigree or of the partition of inheritance. An injury to his person 
might entail the loss of the pedigree'of the ruling family (especially 
as many of the Ijards kept *no written record) and thus produce a 
misfortune which would be felt by the whole tribe. The chief, 
'being a warrior, must take Ms chance in the field with the rest, but 
the person of the genealogist was sacred and inviolable. .Amongst 
the Eajpiits the greatest reverence was paid to purity of pedigree, 
and each principal family had its Bhat to record births and deaths 
amongst its members and to stimulate^ pride in their lineage by the 
recital, of the wars and exploits of their ancestors. * 

These Bhte necessarily multiplied beyond the number of the 
families that could entertain them, so that many took to banking and 
some 4o cultivation. Surrounded as ^ey were by the social system 
of the Hindus, it was not long before they became differentiated 
into a distinct caste, and the inviolability of t^eir persons, formerly 
due only to respect for the pedigj^ey was now extended' to the 
whole tribe, even though a large proportion of it performed none of 
the duties of genealogists. , Similar to the Bhats in many respects, 
notably in that df~sacredness of pm'sbn, were the Charans, num.erons 
in Kathiavdda, where they bad founded villages and lived as ordinary 
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cultivators. This tribe also* claimed divine origin like the race 
■ whose annals they had the privilege of recording. It is said that 
Raja Todar Mai, the celebrated minister of the D^hli empire, was the 
first to introduce the^ practice of taking these Bhats as securities for 
the Rajputs.. ’ The assertion is possibly true, but rests merely on 
tradition, and after ages usually find some great man as a sponsor 
for all such innovations. It is clear Tiow ever that for many years 
before 1807 no dealings of Kolis or Rajputs with the state or with 
^ each other took place*without the security of- a Bhat bein^ taken. 

‘ ' This practice seems to have been as prevalent on the mainland as in 

the peninsula, the Kolis having doubtless borrowed it from their 
Rajput neighbours after, f he Bhats had become a separate caste.. 

Under this system the Bhats acquired considerable wealth, as 
they usually* demanded a percentage on the amount for which they 
became security. There are instances in which they pres^umed upon 
* the strength of their engagements and sacred character ’to bully or 
dictate to their employer: Such was the case of the Raval of Bhav- 
nagar in 1808, whicli is also interesting in another way, as showing 
how the spirit of industry and commerce tends to sap the old observ-. 
anc’es which have their .roots in superstition. This chief engaged in 
trade, fostered merchants, and increased his revenue. When his secu- 
rity, a Bhat, got troublesome and interfering, he applied toth% power 
to whom he paid tribute to have the old security bond cancelled and 
a fresh one taken on his own personal responsibility. In d.ofiig this 
he seems to have been prompted by nothing hut his" appreciation of 
the modern code of commercial honour. * 

To return to the The tribute for whicli* preliminary 

security had been taten seems to have fluctuated from year to year, 
but always witb’reference to a fixed standard; It was one of the 
Mar^^tha rules never to recede from a former demand lest they 
shoulfl be thereby setting up a precedent for future jesLva, ‘ They 
.preferred to secui^e a year or two’s arrears at 'the full rate to the 
payment of all the arrears du^at a reduced- rate. 



In spite of this fiction of a settled or tribute, the Mar^th&, 
when they had a sufficient force at their back, invariably demanded 
a larger sum, the excess being called khard-jdt or extra distinct 
from the actual tribute. This ingenious plan . of increasing the 
.collections originated, it* is ^aid; with Shivram Gardi, and was 
carried out scrupulously by both Bab^ji aad Vithalrav in their 
tours. In fact during the last few years of the old system Yithalrav 
had so good a force with him that the extra demand formed a large 
proportion of the whole tribute collected and liad been paid only 
under strong pi'otest. * The British had not long been established in 
Ranpur, Gogha, and Dhandbuka before a few petty chiefs of. Gohilvdd 
and Sorath applied fo the Resident at Baroda for prT')tection against 
the mulakgiri of the N awdb of J unagadh and the Raval of Bli^vnagar, 
offering to cede the sovereignty of their states to the British on con- 
dition that certain riglits and privileges were preserved to the chiefs 
and their families. The conditions they named were not such as were 
likely to meet with the approval of the British Government, and do 
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not seem to liave received mucli consideration. The proposals had^ 
however, the effect of drawing the attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment towards the stfte of K^thi^v^da, and permission to aid the mnlak- 
giri of the Gdikwar by detaching a few companies of. British troops 
was accorded ‘by the Supreme Government. The outbreak of 
hostilities with Sindia led to the whole question as to the best means of 
collecting the tribute being f6v a time drferred.' The internal dis- 
putes of some of the more turbulent states, a few years afterwards, 
gave the Resident an opportunity of sending an envoy to one 
or two* courts to see how matters stood, and to open a way for a 
settlement in conjujnction with the Gdikwar. Affairs at Baroda, as 
mentioned above (page 416), detained the ^Resident there till 1807, 
in which year he joined Vithalrd.v^s army with a British contingent, 
at a place in the Morvi state. 



Srettlement 
of 1807. 


Before treating directly with the chiefs a circular was sent round to 
all of them both by the Gr^ikwlris agent and by Colonel Walker the 
Resident, containing the basis of the proposals with regard to the 
tribute about to be submitted to them. The- position of the British 
.Government throughout this negotiation i^ not clearly defined. 
Vithalrav in his circular mentions indeed that a British force was 
with his own, but urges the chiefs to come to a settlement entirely 
with the government he represented. ^Colonel Walker’s note was 
longer, niore explicit, and conciliatory, but at the same time assumes 
a tone'bf protection and superiority. The replies of the chiefs were 
various,‘and, as a rule, seem to show that they regarded the British 
Government as the chief mover in these negotiations. They were 
Drobably aware of the position in which the engagements of the 
*Gaikwd,r had placed him with reference to the British,. and for some 
years had had the latter as their neighbours in the east of the penin- 
sula, They were therefore not able at once to take in the whole 
scope of the action. of the British Government in fhe tribute question. 

Many seemed to take the note as a preliminary to a mulakgiri 
on the part of the East India Oompa&’y, The Rdja of Mdlia, .who 
had just been causing ’ disturbances in the dominions of all his 
neighbours, had repulsed B4’bd.ji and permitted the self-immolation 
of a Bhat rather than fulfil an engagement, openly proposed a joint 
expedition across the Ran to plunder Kachh and Sindh. From 
the inquiries made by the Resident and from information gathered 
from the Gdikwdri s accounts, it was anticipated that separate engage- 
ments need only be entered into with the twenty-nine chiefs to 
whom th© circular invitation, had been issued, provided that the 
rights and interests of subordinate members of the Bh^yad were 
clearly defined in the agreement. When, however, . these rights 
came to be investigated in the light of the peculiar rules .of 
Rajput inheritance, it was found that no le^ than one hundred* 
and fifty-three persons had a claim to settle independently of each 
other for their tribute. This greatly prolonged the settlement, but 
at last the agreements were all framed on one principle,’ ’The 
amount settled was determined by a close scrutiny of the collections 
of past years^ and Colonel Walker found it advisable to make great 
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reductions in the item of extras or kh^rdjdt^ for which the later 
G^ekwar collectors had such predilection, TPhe engagements were 
of the following nature, ^ ^ . . # 

Firsts the chief bound himself his heirs and successors to pay at 
Baroda-each year the tribute fixed.' in perpetuity in 1807. He also 
procured a counter security for this payment who engaged himself 
in this capacity for ten years. The Honourable Company’s govern- 
ment had then to become security on the part of the Q^ikw^r for 
the fixity of the tribute demanded. This participation of the 
British in the engagement was insisted upon by the chiefs, and 
in all probability Colonel Walker was not averse from admitting it. 
Having thus arranged for the payment of the tribute and .guaran- 
teed the amount to he demanded, it. was proposed to take measures 
to prevent internal quarrels between the chiefs themselTes. The 
object of a fixed settlement was simply to remove the necessity for 
overrunning the country from time to time with an irregular army 
and to protect the chiefs against extortion. It was found that if 
the army of the paramount power were removed, all means of Jieep- 
ing order in the province would be lost, and the internecine feuds 
of the chiefs would soon destroy the good effects of the permanent 
settlement by materially altering the then ^existing position of the 
weaker feudatories and rendering them unable to pay the tribute. 
It was also' the wish of the British Government to bring about 
such a state of things in Kathidvada that the presence of* an army 
to control the chiefs would be wholly uncalled-for and that the 
chiefs themselves would co-operate to keep order and maintain the 
permanent settlement. 

A second agreement therefore was called for from each signatory 
state of the nature of a security for good and peaceful “conduct. 
The counter security to this was usually that of another chief. This 
bond was perpetual. On the execution of both these engagements 
the ♦chief received a parvd^ia or guarantee that the Gd-ikwar 
government would not take from him mor.e than the tribute agreed 
upon, and to this deed the countersignature of the Resident on 
behalf of the British Government was affixed. This guarantee, like 
the promise of the chief himself, was apparent^ given in perpetuity. 
It will be noted that the amount of tribute was fixed permanently, 
but that it was considered advisable to renew the security every ten 
years. It is also remarkable that, except in the failzdmin or bond 
for good behaviour, the name Ofi the Peshwa's government, tbe 
rights of which over the tribute had only been temporarily alienated, 
does not appear. Th'e total amount of the tribute thus settled was 
Rs. 9,79,882. 

By means of thesa^ engagements the relations of the tributaries 
to their paramount power were made a matter of contract, instead of 
as heretofore a series of uncertain and arbitrary exactions dependent 
upon the respective means of coercion and resistance. 

Seven years of the lease granted to the G^ikwar in 1804 hy the 
Peshwa still remained unexpired and during at . least six of these 
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This the arraiigements that.had been made about the* Kdthiavada tribute 

MaeIthIs, not seem to haYe**beeii officially coinmimicated to the Peshwa's 

gOYernment, I t#was not until 1815;,. when the Resident at Poona 
Peslyva's Share ‘ trying to procure the renewal ot* the lease for the Gaikwdr^ that 
m Kiithiav^cla* account of the settlement was drawn up in a draft agreement 
which the Resident subniitted to Bd.jiraY. In this draft the 
curious mistake was made of mentioning the settlement instead of 
only the security bond as A^cenniaL The Peshwa^ whose policy was 
to p’otrapt negotiations^* submitted in his turn a 'Second draft which 
he said he was 'Willing .to .sign. In this he seized at once outlie 
supposition that the tribute wa^ .fixed only for ten years and stipu- 
lated for an increase at the expiration of that period. He also 
demanded that certain extra collectiorfs should be refunded by 
the Gaikwar^ and assumed the British Government to have become 
security for the tribute owed by Ihe chiefs to his own government. 

It w^'as evident that , no accord would lie reached on the .lines of 
either of these draft agreements as they stood. Before others were 
prep^^ed, Gangddhar Shd,stri had been murdered and the treaty of 
June 1817 was a completed act, leaving further negotiations 
unnecessary, ' " 

liater Meanwhile the tribute since the expiry of the farm of 1804 had 

Arrangements. been collected by a joint British and Gaikwar expedition, for it was 
■ found that partly from their own disputes and partly owing to the 
' instigation* of .the agents of Bajirav, the chiefs were little disposed 

to act up to the engagements of 1807, either with respect to 
tribute or good conduct* The Peshwa, whose interference in the 
affairs of the peninsula had been constantly discouraged, declined 
to trouble ’himself to collect the tribute, the responsibility of 
which he asserted -rested entirely upon the British and Giiikw^r 
governments. He subsequently ceded trhe tribute to the British 
• • Government on ' account of .military expenses. After his fall in 

* 1819 his territories, including the rights in Gujarat-, fell ton the 
British Governmeii't/andJn 1820 the Gaikwar arranged that. the 
whole of the Kathidv^da tribute, except that due from the districts 
directly subordinate to Baroda, should be collected by the agency 
of the British. • 
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Turning to the events on the mainland j we find that soon aftei' 
Colonel Walker^s return from ' the Kathidvdda expedition, he 
introduced the Kathiavada tribute, system, into the Mahi K^iitha, in 
spite of the opposition of Sitar^m Ravji and 'the anti-English 
party in the iDarb^r. 

The territory ceded for the payment of the British contingent in 
1805 was found to yield less revenue than had been anticipated^ so 
in 1808 a treaty supplementary to the consolidating one of 1805 
was drawn up, allotting additional assignments amounting to about 
1,76,168 rupees to the British. This revenue was derived partly 
from alienated village’s in Nadiad, *Mahudha, Dholka, .Matar, and 
near Ihe Ran jar Ghdt. Tie ghdsddna or tihbute of Bhdvnagar 
was also made over bj( this agreement. With regard to this latter 
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acquisition^ it is to be noticed that tHe agreei^ent is drawn np in 
the name of tbe Honourable Company alone, and not in that of the 
British Government on account of Anandrav Gaik war. It also 
differs from other engagements of a similar nature in containing a 
provision against the contingency of future irregular demands 
being made by the Peshwa’s army. The reason for this distinction 
is evidently that the Bh^vnagar contribution was not part of the 
^ Kathi^ivada revenue farmed to the Gd-ikwar by B^jirav^ and was 
^ thus not divisible on the expiration of the lease. The right to this 
tribute rested with the British by virtue of the previous cession of 
Gogha, of which sub-division the fifty nine villages of the 
Bhavnagar Bhayad formed part. 

^ Jfext year the Okhdmandal chiefs, who had not coine under the 

settlement of 1807, were driven to engage not to continue their 
piratical depredations along the coast, and to admit one Sun daxji 
Shivji as Resident on behalf of the British Government, The 
G^ikw^r government then, too, seems to have become their counter 
^ . security, an arrangement which led to misunderstandings a short 
while afterwards. 

In 1811, some disturbances in Navdnagar and Junagadh and 
symptoms of discontent in Okhamandal took the Resident from 
|. Baroda into the peninsula with part of the British contingent. 

'r The Jdm of Navdnagar had got involved in pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Rav of Kachh, and the British Gov.ernment had 
mediated with a view of arranging for the repayment by gradual 
instalments. The J^m, however, repudiated all the engagements 
^ of 1807 both as regards the debt and the tribute, ejected the 
Gaikwar’s agent from his dominions, and prepared for war. He 
also began to incite the neighbouring chiefs to join in sweeping 
out the paramount power from the whole of K^thi^v^da. It was 
not till after a considerable show of force that he laid down his 
arms and came to terms. Captain Oarnac, the Resident, got him to 
^ submit the Kachh claims to the arbitration of the English Govern- 
ment, and after fixing them at Ss. 4,83,830, Captain Carnac made 
an arrangement similar to that originally intended. 

There remained the question of a disputed succession in Junafgadh. 
Bahadur Khan, son of a slave girl, was put forward in opposition to 
^ a younger aspirant, SaMbat Khan, reputed to be the son of a 
lady of the Riidhanpur house. The Baroda government with the 
concurrence of the Resident had Mmitted the claims of the latter. 

I On a report, however, by the Assistant Resident in Kathiavada. 

Captain Carnac was induced to alter his opinion and to support 
I Bahadur Khan, on the grounds that Salhbat K.Mn was a spurious 
? child, and that Bahadur was ready to make concessions of value to 
the G^ikwdr government. The Bombay Council, however, dis- 
avowed all countenance of the claims of Bahadur Khdn, and the 
matter was let drop. 

In the year 1812 the. Ga'ikwafr had paid off the pecuniary loan 
borrowed in 1803 from the British Government, but there still 
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remained the debts for whicli that government had become hTimiddri 
or security in place of the ejected jamdddrs of the Arab force. 
These claims could not be paid off for at least two years longer, so 
that for that period the Kesident was ordered to maintain the same 
close supervision of Baroda affairs as heretofore. 

The next two years were spent chiefly in discussions with the Poona 
government about the old claims by the Peshwa on the Gaikw^r^s 
estate. -.There is no- doubt that at fehe time of his death; Damajihad 
not paid up nearly all that he had bound himself in 1753 to pay. 
On the other hand there had been at least six intermediate compacts 
between the Peshwa and. various members of the Gaikw^r family. 
Amongst others was that of 1768 fixing the arrears of the previous 
three years, that of 1778 and of 1781, by the tenth clause of which 
Fateh singh was excused payment of arrears for the time during 
which he was engaged in hostilities against Raghoba. Then came the 
agreement with Govindrdy in 1797, to which a sort of debit and 
credit account is appended* 

The Peshwa had been content^ for reasons that have been shown 
above, to let these claims lie dormant during the currency of the ten 
years^ farm. But, as the question of the renewal of this agreement 
became imminent, he gradually opened more frequent communications 
with the Baroda council, using these claims as a pretext for sounding 
the disposition of the chief oflSoials and ascertaining their feelings 
especially towards the British Government. When the negotiations 
for the settlement of these claims were fairly set on foot, he used 
every possible means to protract them till he had finally decided what 
he should do in 1814, when the Ahmed^bM farm expired. 



It was easy for Bajirav to discover who were the malcontents at the 
Baroda Court. Sitaram, the adopted son of Ravji Appaji, having 
been found both incompetent and untrustworthy in the management 
of 'affairs, had been practically removed from any post of influence in 
the council, and was moreover chafing at the refusal of the British 
Government to recognize him in the same w'ay as they had done 
his father. He had also been superseded as Suha of Kathiavada by 
Vithalrav Devaji. Under these circumstances, and finding that he 
had the support of a large number of the older court party against 
the authority of the Resident and of his native agent, lie either 
himself opened communications with Bajirav or readily listened to 
the counsels sent to him direct from Poona. Before long, agents ' 
were sent to the Peshwa^s Court by Takhtbdi, wife of Anandrav, with 
instructions, it is supposed, to thwart all the proposals and designs 
of Gangadhar Sh^stri, who had been recently sent as envoy by the 
Gaikwar council of administration. The chief obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the Pesiiwa^s claims was the counter-demand made by the 
Baroda go vernment on account of Broach, which had been disposed 
of without the Gaikwdr^s consent, and also on account of the damage 
caused by the inroads of Aba Shelukar, when accredited agent of 
B^jir^v in Gujar£t«, 

^^ere is. nq need to detail here the events that took place in Poona 
during tlieWnegbtiatiotts* , On the expiration' of the farm in '1814; 
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Bajirav appointed Trimbakji Dengle Sarsuba of Alamedsibad. The 
latter, however, did not leave Poona, where bis presence was 
indispensable to his master, but sent agents with instructions 
rather of a political than of a fiscal nature. He himself undertook 
the task of disposing of Gangadhar Sh^stri, whom he caused to be 
assassinated at Pandharpur in July 1815. 

Meanwhile the Jam of Navanagar had died leaving a disputed suc- 
cession. The chief’s Khavas or family slaves, instigated probably 
by agents from Alimedabad, began to usurp the government, and 
the whole question was submitted by the Darh^r to the Peshwa as 
being lord paramount. The Ahmed^bM commander sent a body 
of two hundred cavalry to Navanagar, but before they could arrive, 
the Khavas^ revolt had been quelled by a British force detached from 
the contingent. They therefore dispersed through the province 
inciting discontent and revolt amongst the Jats and Kathis. lai 
Kaira they instigated a tribe of Kolis to attack the British lines by 
night. Sitdrd<m Ravji’s adherents also collected a force at Dhar, 
a state well-known for lending itself for such purposes, and kept 
the frontier in confusion. Severe measures at Poona and Raroda 
soon put an end to this state of things, and at last Trimbakji Dengle 
was surrendered to the British Government to answer for his share 
in the murder of Gangd-dhar Shdstri. The discussion of the 
GaikwaPs debts, however, was carried on all through the year at 
Poona, vrbilst Bajirav was maturing his then vacillating plans for 
extirpating the British from the west of India, 

In 1816 the chiefs of Okh^mandal again betook themselves to 
piracy. Their territory was occupied by a British force. It will be 
remembered that in 1809 the Gaikwaris government had become 
counter security for these chiefs, hut owing to the distance of the dis- 
trict from a military post, The Baroda authorities found themselves 
unable to spare troops enough to put a check on the misconduct of 
their tributaries. In A.n. 1816, at the time of occupation, the Bombay 
Government informed the Baroda administration that they had no 
wish to permanently establish themselves at so distant a spot, which 
contained, moreover, a much frequented shrine of Hindu worship, 
and that they were willing to put the Gdikw^r in possession if he 
would engage to keep up a sufficient force in the district to protect 
the neighbouring ports and shores from the pirates and wreckers 
that infested the island of Dwdrkd. and the adjoining mainland. 
The Bombay Government made a point of asserting on this occasion, 
in opposition apparently to some proposal by the Baroda Darbdr, 
that they could not admit that the mere fact of having become 
security or counter-security gave any preferential right to the pos- 
session of the countiy. Finally, the G^ikw^r government agreed 
■to the condition proposed, and the district was made over to them, 

^ In the same year (a.D. 1816) British aid was invoked by the 
Nawab o£ Jaiidgadli who was oppressed by a too powerful minij^ter, 
backed by the Arab mercenaries. After a settlement of this dispute 
had been satisfactorily brought about, the Nawab, in gratitude, 
waived his rights to tribute over the temtox*ies recently ceded to 
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the British in the peninsula^ where his family had formerly great 
influence and considerable property. The escape of Trimbakji 
Dengle from Thana, and the subsequent attempts of the Peshwa to 
prevent the re-capture of his favourite and to re-unite the Maratba 
confederacy, led to the execution of a fresh treaty on June IBth, 
1817, in accordance with the orders of the Supreme Government. 

It was intended to bind the Peshwa in such a way that he could 
never again enjoy the ascendancy amongst the Mai4tha chiefs to 
which he aspired. The Resident at Poona took this opportunity 
of also putting an end to the discussions about the mutual claims 
on each other by the Poona and Bai’oda governments. The 
Peshwa agreed to abandon all claims on any territory in possession 
of the G^ikwar and to accept an annual payment of four lakhs 
of rupees in satisfaction of all previous debts. The farm of 
Gujarat was made perpetual to the Gaikw^r on the payment of four 
and a half lakhs annually, but the Kdthiavada tribute was made over 
to the British Government in liquidation of military expenses. The 
latter Government, by this treaty, also entered into possession of 
the Peshwa^s revenue in Gujar^it, except that of IJlpad, which had 
been assigned to a favourite officer. Ail the Peshwa's rights north 
of the Narbada were also ceded. 

These conditions necessitated a readjustment of the agreements 
with the Ghikwdr, On November 1817, a definitive treaty, after- 
wards supplemented by one of November 1818, was executed 
between the Baroda and British Governments. The force furnished 
by the former state was found inefficient and the employment of a 
larger body of British troops was therefore necessary. To pay for 
these the Gjlikwar ceded his share in the fort of Ahmedd,bad and 
the districts immediately surrounding tliat city.-^ He also made over 
some districts near Surat, and the town *of ITmreth in Kaira with 
the whole of the rights acquired by the perpetual farm of Ahmedd^bad. 
The British remitted the mughldi or dues taken by the Nawabs of 
Surat on the Gaikw^ar^s possessions near that city. Okhamandal 
having now been pacified, was also given up to the G^ikwar, but 
revolted four iiiootlis afterwards and was not again subdued for a 
considerable time. 

At the final settlement of the dominions of the late Peshwa in 
1819, the whole of his rights in Gujarat passed in sovereignty to 
the British, who remitted the four lakhs due from the Gaikwar in 
composition of arrears claimed by Bajirav. The next year a special 
inquiry was made into the respective shares of the Peshwa and 
Baroda governments in the Kathiavacla tribute and in the extra 
allowance levied by the Gaik-war gh&-ddna allowance. In 

the course of this inquiry so many abuses of power and instances 
of extortion on the part of the Gaikwar s officers were brought to 
light, that the Bombay Government on these grounds, and on 
account also of the general deterioration in the province since the 
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G4-ikwar s troops were stationed there, prevailed upon Sayajirav, 
who had now succeeded to the throne, to let the duty of collection 
be undertaken and superintended by a British officer stationed in 
K^thiavada, wlio should, however, einploj the Gaikw^r^s troops on 
occasions of necessity. A similar arrangement was made with regard 
to the Malii Kantlia, where the effects of the settlement of 1811 had 
been much weakened by the disorderly conduct of the Gdikwar's 
troops stationed there. The administration of nearly the whole of 
the province passed into the hands of the British and the period of 
Maratha ascendancy came to an end. 

It remains to review generally the nature and characteristics of 
the Maratha connection with Gujardt, the chief events in which 
have been chronicled above. The most prominent feature has 
already been indicated at the beginning of this section and is appar- 
ent throughout the whole narrative. It is, in fact, the small space 
in history occupied during this period by the people, compared with 
the share appropriated to the actions of tiie government and its 
delegates. The reasons for this are as easily seen as the fact itself. 
From first to last the Mardtha interests in Gujard-t were, except at 
one 01 ”* two special junctures^ simply pecuniary ones. In comparison 
with other countries within reach of Mardtha arms, Gujarat has 
always had a very large proportion of inhabitants engaged in com- 
merce and xnanufackiring industries. It was the object of Sivaji 
to get as much booty as he could and carry it away then and there ; 
hence the commercial classes and manufacturers presented the most 
favourable opportunities for pillage, and the agriculturists were at 
first only mulcted in forage and provisions. Rapidity of action was 
another of ^iv^ji^s aims, so not only were his visits short and 
their effects transitory, but all his booty consisted of property that 
could be carried away by his horsemen. No women or followers 
accompanied his expeditions, no prisoners were made excepting the 
few who could afford to pay a heavy ransom. Torture was resorted 
to only when the captive was suspected of having concealed his 
treasure. Cows women and cultivators were, according to ^iv^ji'^s 
system, exempted from capture. Assignments on revenue were 
seldom made by him for fear of weakening his own authority. 
Subsequently theMardtha demands became more regular and assum- 
ed the form of a certain proportion of the revenue. The sar-chdmukhi 
and chaicth were supposed to be calculated on the standard assess- 
ment so as to avoid subsequent claims as tribute or over-collection. 
In reality, however, they consisted of a fixed share in actual collec- 
tions together wnth whatever extras the officer in charge could manage 
to extort, and which were, of course, kept undefined in any agreement. 
The expeditions, too, moved more leisurely and in greater force. 
The passes and roads in their rear were protected by their own com- 
rades, so that the booty could be brought to the Dakhan in carts, 
and more bulky property therefore was removed than in former 
times. The times, too, when the demands were likely to he made 
were known to the headmen of the district and village, so that the 
cultivators could be pressed beforehand to furnish their share of the 
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contributions. Tie estortioa by this means passed from tbe com., 
mercial classes down to tbe agriculturists^ tbe latter having also the 
burden o£ supportinga larger and more cumbrous army for a longer 
period. 

When the power of the Ddbh^de and his deputy the Gaikwar wag 
fairly established, a regular system of administration was introduced. 
It will be renieinberecl that by the treaty of 1729 as few Mardtha 
officers were to be employed as possible beyond those necessary to col- 
lect the Dabhade s share of the revenue. In consequence, however, of 
the internal struggles of the Muhammadan chiefs, this minimum quota 
grew to be a large establishment^ with the usual accompaniment 
of alienations and assignments for the support of the officers and their 
religious institutions which the weakness of the central power had 
allowed to become customary. TheDabhd.de himself was non-resident 
and his deputy usually being too valuable an assistant to be spared 
from the arena of Dakhan politics, the col lec cion was left to sub- 
deputies and their subordinates, who in turn delegated a great part of 
their duties to village officers and even to strangers. The Ddbhades, 
who were throughout more interested in the Dakhan than in Gujard^t, 
had, no doubt, an idea of raising up a power in the latter province in 
opposition to the administration of the Peshwa, which was conducted 
purely by Brahman agency. It was soon evident^ however, that all 
that could be done politically with Gujardt was to make it a treasury 
for the support of schemes that had to be carried out in the Dakhan. 

The fertility of the soil and the facilities the country afforded for 
commerce and manufactures both tended to make it unlikely to be** 
come a field for recrnitiug. The inhabitants of the towns had fixed 
and lucrative occupations; the cultivators were mostly of a class 
which on account of the fertility of their land neither Muhammadan 
nor Maratha had been able to impoverish. The Marathd-s had 
still to seek for soldiers in the ragged and barren country on the 
Ghats and in the Konkan, where the people could only look for a 
hand-to-mouth existence if they remained at home. The w^arlike 
tribes of Gujarat wmre, as has been already seen, too proud by birth 
and position to engage themselves to fight for any but their own 
race and interest. The aboriginal races were not likely to prove 
effective allies even if they had been willing to move from their 
own woods and fortresses. None of the Mard-tha governors of 
Gujarat seem to have consistently attempted to weld the various 
interests subordinate to them into a cohesion and unity that they 
might have made politically useful against the Poona influence. 
All that they endeavoured to do was to draw from their charge 
as much revenue as possible and to keep out interlopers. To the 
taxpayer the result was the same, whether his district was invaded 
by Kantdji or Pildji. If one anticipated the other in carrying off 
the harvest, the ryot still had to pay the latter for ejecting the 
intruder. The only resistance to be feared by the Marath^s was 
that, not of the cultivators, but of their own race or of the liajput 
Girasids. These latter were treated in all districts as mere robbers, 
I)robably because the class which bears that name near Raj pipk 
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where the Mar^thas first came in cob tact with it subsists iisiially 
on blackmail. In the norths howev’er/ the Girasias were laiid^ 
owners of great influence and fixed residence^ not likely to be 
conciliated by the knowledge that the in^^aders of their country 
classed them along with Bhils and Kolis as mehvdsis or outlaws. 

In order to relieve the chief officials of direct responsibility fot 
the revenue, the Gaik war towards the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century if not before, introduced the system of letting out each 
revenue sub-division in farm for from one to five years at a fixed 
annual rate. The farmer was as often as not an absentee, but the 
supervision and administration were never entrusted to any one 
but a Mardtha BiAhman. The revenue for the year was settled 
by an inspection of the accounts of previous years and the cropjs 
of each village. The amount was taken in kind, but The actual 
distribution of the whole on individual cultivators was left to the 
headman, who was in most cases made responsible for the assessment 
imposed on his village, 

' The frequent passages of hostile armies and other causes had 
left much culturable land a desert. In order to restore the popula- 
tion and induce colonists to settle and cultivate in such spots, leases 
on favourable terms were granted to desais, who administered the 
land as they pleased, and were directly responsible to the head 
revenue authority of the sub-division for the annual rent. The 
patels and other village officials also made use of their position 
with reference to the foreign supervisors in appropriating large 
tracts of waste land to their own uses. The kamdvisddr or farmer 
for the time being was interested only in recouping himself for 
the amout he had agreed to pay the Mard.tha government, together 
with a margin for bribes paid to underlings at head-quarters 
for good offices with regard to the farm. He was ready, 
therefore, to make use of any agency in collecting his revenue 
that he found effective, and which saved the cost of a personal 
establishment. In many parts of the country there were here- 
ditary village headmen accustomed, to the duty of extorting 
money from unwilling ryots. In other places, such for instance 
as Dholka, it had been customary for certain Muhammadans called 
Easbatis, to become responsible for the revenue of certain villages 
in return for a discount on the jama or amount collected {manoii ) . 
These manotiddrs were found so useful by the Mar^tha officials 
that they gradually acquired an hereditary position and claimed 
proprietary rights in the villages for which they had been formerly 
mere agents for collection. They also acted as desais or colonists, 
and succeeded in getting their leases of certain tracts renewed long 
after they had ceased to actively improve the land, which had in 
fact been all brought under regular cultivation. 

Such was the agency employed in administering the revenue. 
The kamdvisddr was also the dispenser of justice both civil and 
criminal. As his object was to make money and not to improve 
the condition of his charge, his punishments consisted chiefly iji 
fines, and most ofienoes could be paid for. No record of trials was 
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kept except a nieinorandam of tke amount passed at each decision to 
tlie credit of tke fanner. In civil suits somefcimes one-fourtli of 
the amount in dispute was assigned as costs and appropriated by 
the court. The G-irasias in their own territory exercised somewhat 
similar jurisdiction, but grave crimes with, violence were apparentiy 
left to the party injured or his relations to decide after the manner 
of the offence. Arbitration, too, was a frequent mode of deciding 
differences of both civil and criminal nature, but the kamdvisdar 
or fjirdsid usually managed that the State should not be a loser by 
such a method of settlement. 

The whole system indicates clearly enough the slight hold the 
Marathas had on the province and their desire to make the most 
out of it for the furtherance of court intrigues or political ends 
above the Ghats. There is nothing to show that they contemplated 
a peimianent colonization of the country until the British Govern- 
ment undertook the task of dividing the Maratha nation by the 
establishment of a powerful and independent court at Baroda, 

The home of the Marathas was always the Dakhan, and for many 
years after they had effected a lodgment in Gujarat, their army regu- 
larly returned for the rainy season to the country from whence 
they originally came. Their leaders were encouraged to be as 
much as possible near the court by the Dflblid-de, or the regent on 
the one side and by the Peshwa on the other: the former on 
account of their weight with the army and the Maratha chiefs, the 
latter in order that their influence in a distant dependency might 
not grow beyond what prudence recommended or might be counter- 
acted if its tendency to increase became manifest. For similar 
reasons no force was allowed to*be maintained in Gujarat sufficient 
to consolidate the Maratha acquisitions there into a manageable 
whole. Daraaji Gaikwar, had he lived, would undoubtedly have 
done much towards this end by means of his pei'sonal iutluence ; 
but, as it happened, the thin crust of Maratha domination rapidly 
disappeared before it either was assimilated into the system of the 
province or hardened over it, A military occupation of a large and 
civilised district at a distance from the mother-country, and pre* 
vented by the jealousy of the central authority and the short-sight- 
edness of those in charge of its exploitation, from either conform- 
ing itself to the elements it found already established, or absorbing 
the vital forces of the government it dispossessed, a system with- 
out the breath of life, without elasticity, without the capacity of 
self-direction, imposed bodily upon a foreign people, without even 
the care of preparing a foundation, such seems to have been the 
Maratha government, containing within itself all that was neces- 
sary to ensure a precarious, but while it lasted, m oppressive 
existence. 
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: Very soon after tlio outbroak of tlie miitmies in the N*ortIi-West 

of India in May 1857^ an ‘uneasy feeliufg began to prevail in the 
Bombay Presidency, especially in Gujarat. Tlie story of the 
greased cartridges had been industriously repeated and found credulous 
^ listeners in every village. A similar incident occurred in Gujarat. A 
consignment of salt from the Ran of Kaehh having been carried in 
i bags whicbdaad previously held red ochre {sindur) had become dis- 
coloured. This was observed at Sadra in the Mahi Knntlia, as the salt 
f was in transit to Rajputana^ and a report was at once spread that the 

! salt had l^een defiled with cow’s blood. It was believed in Ahmeda bad 

^ and throughout Gujarat that this was a device of the British Govern- 

ment to destroy the caste of the people as a preliminary to their forcible 
conversion to Christianity. 

r" About the time that the cakes or cliapdtis were being circulated 
throughout the North-West of India, a common pariah dog' was passed 
from village to village in the Panch Mah®s and eastern Gujarat. It 
' was never ascertained who first set the dog in motion, but it came 

I from the Central India frontier with a basket of food which was given 
to the village dogs, and a similar supply with the dog was fft warded 
to the next village. When pestilence oiiother calamity threatens an 
Indian village, it is the -custom to take a goat or a buffalo to the 
V boundary and drive it into the lands of .the adjoining village, in the 

^ hope that it will avert evil from^ the community, A similar belief 

I prevailed among the Jews. There is no reason to suppose that this 

I movement of the dog in Gujarat was a signal of revolt or had any 

i' deeper ])olitical significance than a vague feeling that troublous times 

i were approaching. Still it was by many regarded as an evil omen and 

# created considerable alarmfi 


f ^ The rite of passing cahes from village to village or of passing a -clog from village to 

village is in such complete accoivl with magical and religious rites practised all over 
India that itiSGeins hardly possible to accept either as meaningless or as accidental the 
passing of cakes and of a dog from one part of the country to another on the hrink of 
the Mutinies. Knowing how suitable such a rite is to the state of feeling as well as 
to the phase of belief prevalent among the plotters of rebellion in Northern India it 
seems difficult to suppose that the passing of the cakes and the passing of the dog were 
5iot both sacramental ; that is designed to spread over the country a spirit which had 
by religious or magical rites been housed in the dog and in the cakes. The cake-spirit, 
like the sugar-spirit of the Thags, was doubtless KMi, the fierce longing for unbridled 
cruelty, which worked on the partaker of *the Thag sugar with such power that he 
entered with zest and without remorse on any scheme however cowardly and cruel. Jiike 
; the Thags those who ate the Mutiny cakes would by partaking become of one spirit, the 
j spirit of the indwelling Kdli, and, in that spirit would be ready to support and to take 

^ part in any scheme of blood which the leaders of Mutiny might devise and start. 

' S^imilarly by religious rites the Central India dog, possibly the dog of Bdiza B6>i of Gwalior 
(See Text page 437), had been made the home of some fierce war-spirit, apparently of the 
dog-formed Khandoha the MaiAtha Sword God and Dog of War. The inspired dog and 
the inspired dogs -meat were passed through the land in the confidence that through them 
the spirit of unrest would pervade every village of Gujarlt. Since the Mutinies, hy the 
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Altliongk Gujarat was -appareatly tranquil in the hot season of 
18 5 those who were most familiar with native opinion were aware 
of the existenee of very serious discontent, and indications of the storm 
which lowered on the horizon were not wanting. When disturbances 
are impending natives invariably convert their savings into gold, 
beeaiise gold is more portable and more easily concealed than silver, 
A sudden and unusual demaM for gold in the markets, especially by 
the native troops, had -been observed. This fall of the political 
barometer should never be disregarded. It indicates the approach of a 
storm with great certainty. 

The native press, which had been merely disloyal, now assumed 
an attitude of decided hostility. Every paper contained* the most 
exaggerated. accounts of the massacre of Europeans in tlie North-West 
Provinces, and absurd rumours were circulated of the approach of a 
combined Russian and Persian army, v/hieh, it was said, had reached 
Attok and would shortly invade Hindustan. It is much to be regret- 
ted that the measures which were found necessary in 1880 for the 
suppression of seditious publications were not enforced in 1857. Had 
this been done much evil would have been averted. The native mind 
would not have become familiar with the spectacle of the British 
Government held up to the execration and contempt of its subjects and 
the vilest motives attributed to every public measure. • 

The iBiative press was not the only source of sedition. The fall 
of the British Government w|^ openly predicted in every masjid, and 
in Ahmed abdd a Maulvi named Sardj-ud-din became especially pro- 
minent by preaching a jehad in the Jdma Masjid to audiences of 
native officers and savdrs of the Gujarat Horse and troops from the 


magic of letters, Kdli lias passed frcmi the wafer into the leaflet, and the paid 
political propagandist has taken the place of Ehandoba's pariah dog. 

The correctness of the view suggested above is supported if not established hj certain 
passages in Kaye’s 8epoy War, I. 632 -643, Ghimi says ; ‘ The circulating of cakes was 
supposed to foretell disturbance and to imply an invitation to the people to unite for 
some secret purpose/ According to the king of Delhi’s physician (page 636) some charm 
attached to the cakes. The people thought they were made by some adept in the secret 
arts to keex3 unpolluted the religion of the country. Another authority (page 637) says ; 
‘ The first circulation of the cakes was on the authority of a pandit who said the people 
would rise in rebellion if cakes were sent round and that the person in whose name the 
cakes were sent would rule India/ The secret comes out in Sitardm Bdwa’s evidence 
(pages 616-648) ; *The cakes in question were a charm or jddi(> which originated with 
Dti,sa Biiwa the or teacher of Na"na Siheh. Ddsa told Kana 8{iheb he would make 
a charm and as far as the magic cakes should h.e carried so far should the people he on 
his side. He then tooklotusseed-dough called maJcdna and made an idol of it. 'He reduced 
the idol to very small pills and having made an immense number of cakes, he put a pillet 
in each and said that as far as the cakes were carried so far would the people determine 
to throw off the Company’s yoke,’ With this making of a cake as a sacramental home 
of Dqrga or Kafli compare the Buddhist of Tibet offering in a human skull to the Mahardni 
or Queen, that is to Durga or Kali, a sacramental cake made of black-goat’s fat, wdne, 
dough, and butter, (Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, 365.) As to the elfect of sharing in 
Durga’s mutiny cakes compare the statement of the Thag Faringia (Slceman’s Rainaseeana, 
page 216) j The sugar sacrament, gur^apdwii^ changes our nature. Let a man once taste 
the sacramental sugar and he will remain a Thag however skilful* a craftsman, however 
well-to-db. The Urdu proverb says Tapauni-hi-dhawiiTca gur jisne khd;i/d wuh waim 
Tiud .Who eats the sugar of the sacramental Vase as he is so he remains. The Thags are 
tools in the hand of the god they, have eaten, (Compare Ramaseeana, 76.) — J, M, C. 
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Alimed4bad cantonment. The Maulvi. was expelled from Ahmedabad 
and found his way to Baroda^ where he was afterwards arrested ; but 
the impunity he so long enjoyed brought great discredit upon G-overn- 
inent, for it was very naturally supposed that a government which 
tamely submitted to be publicly reviled was too %veak to resent the 
indignity. Oriental races are so accustomed to violent measures that 
they seldom appreciate moderation or forbearance. The generation that 
had known and suffered from the anarchy of t|ie Peshwa had passed 
away, dlie seditious language of the native press and the masjid was 
addressed to a population too ignorant to understand the latent poiver 
of the British Government. 

In 1857 the immense continent of Hindustan was governed by what 
appeared to tlie people to be a few Engiishmenunsu]) ported by troops, 
for they knew that the native army was not to he depended on, and 
the European troops were so few that they were only seen in the larger 
military cantonments. It must have seemed an easy task to dispose 
of such a handful of men, and it probably never occurred to those who 
took part in -the insurrection that the overthrow of the British Gov- 
ernment would involve more serious operations than the capture or 
murder of the Europeans who governed the country so easily. They 
could not perceive that England would never submit to a defeat, and 
that the handful of men who ruled India were supported by the whole 
power of the .nation. The .plotters had no very definite ideas for the 
future. The Musalmans regarded the subversion of a government of 
Hafirs as a triumph of Islam, and both Muslims and jS.indus looked 
forward to a period of anarchy during which they might indulge that 
appetite for plunder which had been restrained for so many years. The 
descendants of the feudal aristocracy of the Peshwa are an ignorant 
and improvident race deeply involved in 'debt. They could not fail 
to see that under the operation of our laws their estates were rapidly 
passing into the possession of the more intelligent mercantile classes, 
and they h5ped to recover their position in the revolution that was 
about to ensue. 

A great change had taken place in the character of the administra- 
tion. Tlie civilians of the school of Duncan, Malcolm, and Mountstiiart 
Elphinstone, though not deeply learned in the law, were accomplished 
earnest men,, sufficiently acquaintefl with the unalterable principles 
of right and wrong to administer substantial justice to a simple people 
who had not yet learnt the art of lying. The people asked for justice 
rather than law. They were satisfied with the justice they obtained 
from the able and upright men who ruled this country during the 
first half of this century. The writings and oflieial reports of the 
officers of that period indicate a knowledge of native customs and 
feelings and a sympathy with the people that is unknown in the present 
day, for knowledge and sympathy cannot be acquired except by a long 
and familiar residence amongst the people which is now becoming every 
year more impossible. When the overland route rendered communica- 
tion with England more easy and frequenb, a reaction set in against 
patriarchal administration. Concubinage with native women, which 
had been common, was now declared vulgar, if not immoral ; and the 
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relations between Europeans and Nl.tives soon became less cordial than 
they bad been during the early period of British rule. About this time 
a considerable immigration of lawyers appeared in India. These l^riefless 
gentlemen^ envious of the official monopoly of the Civil Service^ raised 
an outcry that justice was being administered by men who had not 
acquired that knowledge of law which the formality of eating a certain 
namber of dinners at the Temple was supposed to guarantee. They 
worked the press so industriously to this cry, that in the course of a 
few years they had succeeded in impressing their views on the Court 
of Directors in London and on the less intelligent members of the Civil 
)Serviee in India, 


Unfortunately the Sadar Court was then presided over hy a sueces-' 
sion o! feeble old gentlemen who had not sufficient force of character 
to resist this selfish agitation, and hy way of refuting the charge of 
ignorance of law devoted themselves to the study of tliose petty 
technicalities which have so often brought the administration of justice 
into contempt, and which the progress of law reform has not even 
•now removed from the law of England. In 1827, Mountstnart 
Elphinstone had enacted a Civil and Criminal Code' which was still 
the substantive law of the land. It was simple and admirably suited 
to the people, but justice was administered according to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law. A district officer would have 
incurred severe censure if his decisions were found tod)e iiiequitahle, 
however they might have been supported by the letter of the law. 
The national character for even-handed justice had made the English 
name respected throughout India and far across the steppes of Central 
Asia. But the demoralizing example of the Sadar Adalat soon 
extended to the lower grades of the service. The Civil Service was 
afflicted with the* foolishness which, we are told, j)rececles ruin. Its 
niembers diligently searched their law-books for precedents and eases, 
and* rejoiced exceedingly if they could show their knowledge of law 
by reversing the decision of a lower Court on some long'-forgottoii 
ruling of the Courts of Westminster. The first effect of this evil was 
to fill the courts with corrupt and unprincipled vakils wlio perverted 
the course of justice by perjury, forgery, and fraud of every description. 
Litigation increased enormously, no cause was too rotten, no claim 
too fraudulent to deprive it of tlie chance of success. The grossest 
injustice was committed in the name of the law, and thougli the Civil 
Service was above all suspicioiiy of corruption, the evil could hardly 
have been greater if the J udges had been corrupt. This state of affairs 
gave rise to great .discontent, for the administration of justice fell 
almost entirely into the hands of .tho vakils. When men quarrelled 
they no longer said, beat or Fll kill you,'’ but Ihl x>ay a vakil 
Es. 50 to ruin you/ - and too often this was no mere idle throat. 

The operations of the Inam Commission and of the Survey Depart-* 
ment were also a fruitfal cause of alarm, and diseon tent. Many of 
the estates of the more influential Jdghii’dors had been acquired by 
fraud or violence during the period of anarchy which preceded ’the 
fall of the Peshwa. The Patels and Deshmiikhs had also a|)propriatecl 
large areas of lands and had made grants of villages to teni])los and 
assignments of reveixue to Brdhmans, religious mendicants, and daneiiig ^ 
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girls. The Peshwa had never recognized these alienations as any 
limitation of his rights^ for he farmed his revenues, and so long as a 
large sum was paid into his treasury by the farmers it was immaterial 
to him how much land was alienated. But when the Survey Depart- 
ment revealed the fact that nearly a fourth part of the fertile province 
of Gujarat was unauthorizedly enjoyed by th^se parasites; and that 
in other districts the proportion of alienations was nearly equally large, 
a due regard for the public interests demanded that there should be an 
investigation into the title on which the lands were held rent-free. It 
became the duty of the Inam Commission to make this mquiry^ and 
though a very small portion of land was resumed or rather assessed 
to the land revenue and the rules for the continuation of cash allowances 
were extremely liberal, they could hardly be expected to give satisfac- 
tion to those who had so long enjoyed immunity from any share of the* 
public burdens. The Brahmans and the j)ri<5sthood of every sect 
deeply resented the*scrutiny of the Inam Commission and excited an 
intensely fanatical spirit by representing the inquiry as a sacrilegious 
attack on their religious endowments and a departure from the 
principle of neutrality and toleration wdiieh had been the policy of 
Government from a very early period. ' 

Notwithstanding all these elements of danger there would probably 
liav^e been no revolt if the army had remained loyal. Fortunately 
the Bombay army was composed of a great variety of races, Musalmans 
of the Shia and Suiini sects, Marathas of the Dakhan and Konkari, 
* Parvaris, Pardeshis, and a few Jews and Christians. Little community 
of sentiment could exist in so heterogeneous a force, and to this circum- 
stance we may trace the failure of each mutinous outbreak in the regiments 
of the Bombay army. Many of its regiments hadi however, reeru:Sbd 
extensively in the North- Wesf Provinces which wer6 then the centre 
of the political cyclone, and it w^as soon discovered that seditious over- 
tures were being made to them not only by their brethren in the regi- 
ments which had already mutinied, but by discontented persons of 
higher rank. The most important of these was a clever woman known 
as the Baiza Bai. She was the daughter of a Dakhan Sardaf named 
Sirji Kao Ghatke, and’had been married in early life to His* Highness 
Dowlat Edo Sindia the Maharaja of Gwalior. On his death she had 
been allowed to adopt Jankoji Kao as heir to the gddi, and during 
his minority she had been appointed by the British Government Regent 
of the Gwalior state. In this position the Bai had accumulated great 
wealth. She had deposited £3 70, GOO (37 lakhs of rupees) for safe 
custody in the treasury at Benares, and it was kpown that she had 
other resources at Gwalior. Her avarice and ambition were insatiable. 
She sent emissaries to all the jMardtha chiefs and Thakors in Western 
India calling on them to take up arms and restore the emjhre of Shiva ji. 
She appealed to the troops, urging them to emulate the deeds of their 
comrades in the Bengal army who had already nearly exterminated tlie 
Europeans in the North-West, and warned them that if they did not 
now strike in defence of their religion they would shortly be converted 
to Christianity and made to drink the blood of the sacred cow. 

In May and June 1857 our troops were fighting before Delhi^ only 
past) holding their own, and making little impression on the waifs 
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of tiie city wliieli were strongly held by the * mntinons regiments. 
Gujarat was still tranquil. It is true there had been a riot in 
Broach originating in a long-standing £(?ud between the Parsis and' 
Mnsalmans oE that town, but it had no politTcal significance and had 
been promptly suppressed. The ringleaders %vere arrested* tried, and 
sentenced to be hanged for the nmrder of a Parsi, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this disturbance had any immediate connection 
with the outbreak in the North-West. It was probably onty a 
coincidence, but the violence of the rioters was no doubt encouraged 
by tbe weakness of our position in Gujardt, and the exaggerated 
rumours which reached them of the massacre of our countrymen. 

On July 1 st, 1857, theSSrd Bengal Native Infantry and the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry stationed at Mhow mutinied and murdered Colonel Platt, 
Captain Fagan, Captain Harris, and a number of European subordinates 
of the Telegraph Department. The troops of His Highness Holkar 
fraternized with the mutineers, attacked the Eesidene 3 ^, and after" a 
desultory fight drove out Colonel Durand the Eesident, who took 
refuge in Bhopdl with the survivirig Europeans of Indor. Information 
of the mutiny at Mhow soon reached Ahmedabad, and treasonable 
negotiations were at once opened for a simultaneous rising of the Gujarat 
Horse of the troops in the cantonment ; hut they could not agree 
to combined operations. The Mar^th?\s*hopedfor the restoration of the 
dynasty of the Peshwa“, while the Pardeshis looked towards Dehli where 
their brethren were already in arms, without any very definite compre- ^ 
hension of what they were fighting for, hut with some vague • idea that 
they would establish a Musalman Edj on the throne of the Great Mughal. 

July ‘9th, 1857, seven sav.drs of the Gujardt Horse raised a 
green fiag in their regimental lines in Ahmedabad and attempted to seize 
the quarter guard in which the ammunition was stored ; hut the guard 
made some slight show of resistance, and finding the regiment did not 
join them the mutineers left the lines in the direction of Sarkhej. They 
were followed by the Adjutant, Lieutenant Pym, with twelve savdrB, 
and Captain Taylor, the commandant, joined them soon after with three 
men of the Koli Corps, whom he had met on the Dliolka road. The 
savdrs were overtaken near the village of Tdjpor, and having taken up a 
strong position between three survey boundary-marks opened fire on 
their officers and the Kolis, the savdrs standing aloof. After many 
shots had been exchanged without result, Captain Taylor advanced 
to parley, an.d while endeavouring to reason with his men was shot 
through the body. The Kolis now re-opened fi.re and having shot two 
of the savdrs the Test laid down then* arms. They were tried under 
Act XIV. of 1857 and hanged. The mvdrs who followed Lieutenant 
Pym passively declined to act against their comrades, and if the Kolis 
had not been present the mutineers would have escaped. Captain 
Tayloris wound was severe; the bullet passed through his body, but lie 
eventually recovered. The execution of the savdrs " had a good effect 
on the troops, but it becarne evident that a serious struggle was 
impending, and Lord Elphinstone, who was then at the head of the 
Bombay Government^ took all the precautions that were possible under 
the circumstances. 
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Mr. Ashbnrner;, Assistant Magistrate of Kaira/was ordered to raise 
a force of 200 Foot and 30 Horse for the protection of his district s, 
and Hiisain Khan Battangi, a Mnsalm^ng^gentleman of Ahmedahadj 
was authorized to enlist 2000 of the dangerons classes. It was not 
expected that this Ahmedabad force would add to our fighting strength, 
but the ’employment of the rabble of Ahmedabad on good pay kept 
them out of mischief till the crisis was passed. Mr. Ashburner^s small 
force was composed of Rajputs^ Makr^nis, and Koh',s. They were a 
very useful body of men and were afterwards drafted into the Kaira 
Police of which they formed the nucleus. It was this force that sup- 
pressed the rising of the Thakors on the Mahi^ which will be described 
below. 

General Roberts^ a very able soldier, commanded the Northern 
Diwsion at this time. He fully realized the critical position of affairs 
in Gu jar:^t. He was aware that the troops were on the verge of 
mutiny, that the lliakors were sharpening their swords and enlisting 
men, and that no relief could be expected till after the rains. But he 
was not the man to despond or to shirk the responsibility now thrown 
upon him. He proved equal to the occasion and met each emergency 
as it arose with the calm determination of a brave man. 

When the troops at Mhow mutinied, the Rdja of Amjera took 
op arms and attacked Oaptaift Hutchinson the Political Agent of 
•Bhopawar. He fled and was sheltered by the Raja of Jabwa. At 
the same time (July 1857) the Musalman Kanungus or accountants 
and Zamindars of the Panch Mahdls revolted, laid siege to the fort 
of Dohad, and threatened the Kaira district. Captain Buckle, the 
Political Agent, Rewa K^ntha, marched from Baroda with two gup.s 
under Captain Sheppee, R. A., and two companies of the 8th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to relieve Dohad, while Major Andrews, with 
a wing of the 7th Regiment,.two guns under Captain Saulez, R. A., 
and 100 Sabres of the Gujarat Horse, marched on Thasra to support 
Mr. Ashburner and act generally under his orders. On the approach 
of Captain Buckle's force the insurgents abandoned the siege, and 
Captain Hutchinson soon after re-established his authority in 
Bhopawar. by the ai(? of the Mdlwa Bhil Corps which remained loyal. 
He arrested the Raja of Amjera and hanged him. 

On the 5th August the Jodhpur Legion stationed at Abu muti- 
nied. They made a feeble attack on the barracks of H. M. 33rd 
Regiment and Captain Hall’s bungalow, into which they fired a 
volley of musketry, but were repulsed, leaving one of their men on 
the ground badly wounded. The .fog was so dense that it was 
impossible to use firearms eSectiyely. Mr. Lawrence of the 
Civil Service was the only person wounded. A par^y of the 17tli 
Bombay Native Infantry who were on duty at Abu, were suspected 
of complicity with the Jodhpur Legion and were disarmed. The 
bead-quarters of the Legion mutinied at Erinpur on the same day 
as the attack at Abu ; tliej made the Adjutant, Lieutenant Oonolly, 
prisoner and plundered the treasury, , - , 
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An incident occurred eai-ly in September which bad an important 
influence. on events. The two^ Native i-egiments quartered at ’ ■ 
Ahmedabad were the 2i:|^ Regiment of Grenadiers and the 7th 
Native Infantry, The Grenadiers were chiefly Pardeshis from 
Oudh, \vhile the majority of the 7th Regiment were Marathas. As 
is often the case, an enmity sprang up between the two i*egiments. 

One night Captain Muter of the 2nd Grenadiers was visiting the 
gua^rds as officer of the day. On approaching the quarter guard of 
the 7th Regiment; the sentry demanded the password which Cap- 
tain Muter could not give. The sentry very properly refused to let 
him pass. Captain Mater returned to his lines, called out a party of 
Grenadiers, and made the sentry a prisoner. Next morning General • 
Roberts put Captain Muter under arrest and released the sentry. 

This incident intensiSed the ill- feeling between the two regiments, 
and prevented their combination when the Grenadiers mutinied a few ! 
days later. It had been arranged that the two Native Regiments 
and the Golandauz artillery should mutiny at the same time, but 
there was mutual distrust betw'een them, and the Native officers of the ^ 
artillery had stipulated that they should make a show of resistance in ^ 
order to let it appear that they .had been overpowered by a superior 
force. About midnight on the 14th September 1857 the Grenadiers 
turned out and fell in on their parade ground armed and loaded. 

The guns were also brought out and loaded on their own pai’ade 
ground. A Native officer of the Grenadiers was sent with a party 
to take possession of the guns in accordance with the preconcerted J 
agreement,' but the Subhedar of the Artillery threatened to fire on 
them, and the Native officer expecting that the guns would be given 
up without resistance, tho light he had been betrayed, and retreated S 
with liis party, who threw away their arms as they ran across the 
parade ground. The Grenadiers were under arms on the parade * 
waiting for the guns, when seeing the disorder in wliich the party was 
retreatingfrom the Artillery lines, they also were seized with a panic ; 
and broke up in confusion. Then for the first time the Native officers 
reported to Colonel Grimes that there had been a slight disturbance ^ 
in the lines. The mere accident that the Nativ# officer detaclied to 
take the guns had not been informed of the show of resistance he was 
to expect from the Artillery, probably averted the massacre of every 
European in Gujarat. Twenty-one loaded muskets were found on the . 

parade ground, aud though the whole regiment was guilty it ivas ^ 

decided to try the owners of those •muskets by court martial They ' 

were sentenced to death. As it was doubtful if the Native troops ^ 

Avould permit the execution it was considered prudent to await the ' 

arrival of the 89th Regiment under Colonel Perryman and Captain 
Hatch's battery of Artillery. They had been landed at Gogha during | 

the monsoon with great difficulty, and were compelled to make a wide I 

detour to the north owing to the flooded state of the coiuitiy. On 1 

their arrival the executions were carried out ; five of the mutineers j 

were blown from guns, three were shot with musketry, and the . | 
rest were hanged in the presence of the wdiolo of the troops. ^ They | 
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-nieb tlieir death with a gentlemanly calmness .which won th'e respect 
of all who were present. . 

The example thus made, together with the presence of the 
. European troops in Gujarat, restored our prestige and ga\^e us time ■ 
to attend to afeirs on oar frontier. . The whole country was in a 
very disturbed state. On the fall of Delhi on September 28th, , 
1857, a treasonable-, correspondence was found between the Naw^b 
of Radhanpur in Gujarat and the Emperor of Delhi, which deeply 
implicated ’ the Nawab. He and his ministers had forwarded 
nmrdnds of gold moliars to Delhi and asked for orders from the 
Emperor, offering to attack the British- cantonments at Disa* and 
Ahmedabad. The Naw4b had been ‘on the most friendly terms 
with Captain Black the Political Agent, and had been considered • 
perfectly loyal. Preparations were made to depose him for this 
treacherous conduct. We were then so strong in Gujarat that his 
estate could have been seized without the least difficulty, but he 
was considered too 'contemptible an enemy and his treason was 
pardoned. ‘ . 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of Gujardfc Horse, was^ now 
sent to settle affairs in Snnth, a petty state in the Rewa Kdntha. 
Mustapha Khdn, at the head of a turbulent body of Arabs, had 
made the Raja a prisoner in his own palace with a view to extqrt 
arrears of pay and other claims. Lieutenant Alban^s orders were 
te disarm the. Arabs. . After some negotiations* Mustapha Kh^n • 
waited on Lieutenant Alban. He was attended by the whole of his 
armed followers with the matches of their matchlocks alight, 
thinking no doubt to intimidate Lieutenant Alban. On entering 
the tent Lieutenant Alban disarmed him, but imprudently placed 
his sword on the table.. While they were conversing Mustapha 
Khd.n seized his sword and Lieutenant Alban immediately shot him 
with a revolver. The Arabs who crowded round the tent now 
opened fire on Alban and his men, but they were- soon over- 
powei-ed. • Mustapha .Khan, four Arabs, and one smdr of the 
Gujarttt Horse were killed. 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of the 7 th Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant Cunningham then proceeded to Pdli. A few months before 
one Surajmal, a claimant of the Liin^v^da gadi, had attacked the R4ja 
of Lunavada, but was repulsed with severe loss and had since 
been harboured in the village of Pali. On the approach of Alban s 
force, it was attacked by SurajaiaFs Ed^jputs and the village was 
accordingly burnt. Order was then restored in the Panch Mahd,ls, 
and it was not again disturbed till Tatia Topi entered the Mahdls, 

In October 1857 a conspiracy was discovered between the Thakor . 
of Samda near Disa and some Native officers of the 2nd Cavalry ’ . 
and l2th Regiment Native Infantry to attack and plunder the 
camp at Disa and to murder the officers ] but the evidence was * 
not. very clear, and before the trial could take place the amnesty 
had been published under which the suspected men were released. 
The peace of Northern Gujard^t was much disturbed at this time 
by the Thakor of -Rova, who plundered the Pdlanpur and Sirohi 
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villages’ afe the bead of 500 menj and tte TMkor of Mandeta was 
also in arms blit was held in check by a detachment 'of the 89tli 
Regiment and a squadron of cavalry at Ahmednagar near Idar.^ The 
two Th4kors were feting in concert with some inhuential conspirators 
at Baroda of whom Slalhdr Rao Gaikwar alias Dada Saheb was the 
chief. It was this man who afterguards became Gaikwdr of Baroda 
and was deposed for the attempt to murder Colonel Phayre by poison. 

. It is very remaihable that the sepoy war did not produce one 
man who showed any capacity for command. Every native regi- 
meht was in a state of mutiny and a .large proportion of the civil 
population was ripe for revolt. ' If only one honest man had been 
found who could have secured the confidence and support of his 
fellow-countrymen, the fertile province of Gujarat would have 
been at his mercy; but amongst natives conflicting interests and 
mutual distrust make combination most difficult. In India a conspir- 
ator’s first impulse is to betray his associates lest they should antici- 
pate him. The failure of every mutinous outbreak in Gujarat was 
•due to this moral defect. This trait may be traced throughdut the 
history of the war and should be studied by those who advocate the 
independence of India, and the capacity of the native for self-govern- 
ment. It is an apt illustration of native inability to organize combined 
operations that the most formidable conspiracy for the subversion 
of our power should have been delayed till October 1857. By this 
time the arrival of Her Majesty’s 89th Regiment and a battery of 
European artillery at Ahmeddbad had rendered a successful revolt 
impossible. The mutinies of the Gujardt Horse and Grenadiers 
had been promptly suppressed and severely punished. The termin- 
ation of the monsoou had opened the ports and reinforcements were 
daily expected. Had the outbreak occurred simultaneously with 
the mutiny of the Gujarat Horse, the Artillery, and the Second 
Grenadiers, Gujardt must have been lost for a time and every 
European would have been murdered. 

Foi* many years Govindrdo alias . Bipii Gaikwar, a half brother 
of His Highness the Gaik wdr, had resided near the Sluihibag at 
Ahmeddbad. He had been deported from Baroda for intriguing 
against his brother and had been treated as a political refugee. 
Tbis man with Malhdrrdo, another ‘brother of His Highness the 
Gdikwdr, Bhau Saheb Pawar, and a Sarddr who called himself the 
Bhonsla Raja, also I’elated to His Highness by marriage, conceived 
the design to murder the Europeans in Baroda Ahmedabdd and 
Kaira and establish .a goveim men t in . the name of the Raja of 
Sdtdra. To Bdpu Gaikwar was entrusted the task of tampering 
with the troops in Ahmeddbd.d, and frequent meetings of the Native' 
officers were held at his house every night. The Bhonsla Raja, 
with a man named Jhaveri Nalchand, was deputed to the Kaira 
district to secure the aid of the Thakors of Umeta, Bhadarva, 
Kera, and .Ddima, and of the Patels of Anand and Partdb.pur. 


i Rova in the south-east corner of Sirohi : Mandeta in, fdar in the Mahi Kantha. 
P. FitzGerald Esq, Political Agent Mafhi lijintha. 
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These landholders assured B4pii o£ their support and the Thakor of 
Unieta momited some iron guns and put his fort in a state of 
defence. An agent named MaganMl was sent into -the G-dikwar^s 
Kadi Pargana^ where he enlisted a body of 2000 foot and 150“ horse, 
which he encamped near the. village of Lodra. * The followers of 
the Kaira Thakors assembled in the strong country on the banks of 
the Mahi near the village of ParMbi>ur with a detachment and 
J, ' advanced to the Chauk TaMv within five miles of Baroda. The 

X massacre at Baroda was fixed for the night of October 16th. The 

i , native troops in Baroda had been tampered with and had promised 

^ in the event of their being called out that they would fire blank 

ammunition only. 

m ‘ The Thiikors had been encamped at Pariabpur for several# days, 
^ but owing partly to the sympathy of the people and partly to the 
terror which they inspired, no' report was made to any British 
officers till the^ Toth October^ when Mr. Ashburner, .who was 
' encamped at Th^sra, marched to attack them with his new levies and 

a party of the l^aira police. There was, as usual^ disunion in the 

< ranks of the insurgents’; they had no leaders they could depend upon,, 
i’ ‘and they clispe«.|ed on hearing of the approach of Ashburner’s force 
without -firing a shot. Ninety-nine men who had taken refuge in 
the ravines of the Mahi were captured and a commission under Act 
! XIV. of 1857 was issued to' Mr. Ashburner and Captain Buckle, the 
Political Agent in the Rewa Kantha^ to try them. Ten of the 
ringleaders were’ found guilty of treason and blown from guns at 
Kanvari, nine were transported for life, and the remainder were 
pardoned. The turbulent villages of Part4bpur and An gar in Kaira 
were destroyed and the inhabitants removed to more accessible 
ground in the open country. * Iffieir strong position in -the ravines of 
the Mahi river had on several occasions enabled the people of Pnrtdb- 
pur and Angar to set Government at defiance, and this was considered 
a favourable opportunity of making an example of them and break* 
( • iog up their stronghold. 

: In the meantime information of the gathering at Lodra had 

‘ reached. Major Agar, the Superintendent of. Police, Ahmedabad. 
i He marched to attack them with the Koli Corps and a squadron of 

j the Gujarat •Horse. Maganldl fled to the north after a slight skir- 

mish in which two men were killed and four wounded, and was 
^ captured a few days afterwards by the of Sammu with 

j eleven followers. They were tried by General Roberts and Mr. 
Hadow, the Collector of Ahmeddbad, under Act XIV. of 1857. 
Three of them were blown ' from ■ guns at Waizipur, three were 
j " hanged, and the rest were transported for life. 

It is much to be regretted that Malh^rrao 6aikw4r and the 
Bhonsla Raja were allowed to escape pimishment. There was very 
clear evidence of the guilt of the Bhonsla Rd-ja,’ hut His Highness 
the G^ikwar interceded for him, and Sir Richmond Shakespeare, 
the Resident, weakly consented that his life should be spared on 
condition that he should be imprisoned for life at Baroda, a 
sentence which, it is hardly necessary to say, was never carried out. 
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On tlie suppression of tins abortive insnrrection it was deter- 
mined to disarm Gujarat, tod in January- 1868 strong detacliments 
of the 72nd Highlanders and of Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment with 
the 8th Regiment Native Infantry, two guns under Captain Cony» 
here, and a squadron of Gujarab Horse v^^ere placed at the disposal 
pf Mr. Ashburiier to carry out this fneas are. His Highness the 
"Gaikwto'had consented- to, a simultaneous disarmament of his 
country, but he evaded the performance of his promise. In the 
Kaira district and in the Jambusar taluka of Broach the disarma- 
ment was very strictly enforced; every male adult of the fighting 
classes was required to produce an arm of some kind. The town of 
Ahined4bad was relieved of 20,000 arms in the first two days, but 
the Highlanders and 86th Regiment were required for operations* 
in Rajputana, and after their departure from Gujarat it was deemed 
prudent- to postpone this very unpopular measure. 

After these events Gujarat remained tranquil Jor nearly a year 
till, in* October 1858, the , Ndikda *B^M^ revolted under 

Rupa and Keval Ndiks, and a few months later Tatia Tophs 
scattered force being hard-pressed by Colonel Park’s column, 
plundered several villages of the Ranch Mahdls iJtiring its rapid 
march' through that district. 

In 1858, after his defeat at Gw'alior, at the close of the mutinies 
in Northern India, T^tia Topi moved rapidly towards the Dakhan.. 
The chiefs of Jamkhandi and N4rgund had been in treasonable 
correspondence with the rebel ’chiefs in the North-West and had 
invoked their aid. It is more than probable that if Tatia Topi had^ 
entered the Hakhan in force, there would have been a general 
insurrection of the-Maratha populatiou. Tdt-ia's march to the 
Dakhan soon assumed the character of a flight. ^ He was closely 
pressed by two columns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and 
a very compact and enterprising little field force commanded by 
Colonel Park, Colonel Park’s own regiment, the 72ad Highbinders^ 
many of the men mounted on camels, formed the main- fighting power 
of this 'force. His indefatigable energy in the pursuit of the §nemy 
allowed them no rest,* and eventually brought them to bay at’Chliota 
Udepur. Fearing to face tbe’opeii country of Berto with such an 
uncompromising enemy in pursuit, T4tia recrossed -the "Narbada at 
Ghikalda and marched towards Baroda. He had, by means of an 
agent named Ganpatrao, for some time been* in communication 
with the B ha u Stoeb Pa vto, a brother-in-law of His Highness the 
Gaikwto, and had been led- to expect aid from the BaroAa Sardtos 
and ^the Thdkors of the Kaira and Rewa Kantlia districts. • Im- 
mediately it became known that Tatia had crossed the Narbada, 
troops were put in motion, -from Kaira, Ahinedabad, and Disa 
for. the protection of the eastern frontier of Gujarat. Captain 
Thatcher, who had siicceeded to the command of the irregular 
levies raised by Mr. Ashbiirner in Kaira, was ordered to hold 
■Sankheda with the irregulars and two of the Gaikwar^s guns. He 
was afterwards reinforced by Captain Collier’s detachment of the 
7th Regiment N. I,, which fell back from Chliota Udepur on the 
approach of the enemy. 
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Tatia Topi at this time commanded a formidable force coniposed 
of fragments of many mutinous Bengal regiments. He bad also 
been joined by a mixed, rabble of YilJayatis, RohilMs, and Eajputs, 
who followed bis fortune in hopes of plunder. Ferozsha Nawab 
of Kamona ’and a Mardtha Sard^r who was known as the 
Rao Salieb^ held subordinate commands. Each fighting man was 
followed by one or more ponies laden with plunder which greatly 
impeded their movements. It was chiefly owing to this that 
Colonel Park was enabled to overtake the rebels and to force them iiito 
action. On reaching, Chhota Udepnr the troops of the Raja fraternised 
with the enemy, an‘d Captain Collier having evacuated the town,, 

. Tatia Topi was allowed to occupy- it wnthout opposition. He had 
intended to halt at Chhota Udepur to recruit* his men and to 
develop his intrigues with the Baroda Sardars,, but Park gave him no 
respite. On the 1st December 1858,^ he fell upon Tatia's rebel 
force and defeated it with great slaughter/his own loss being trifling. 
After this defeat there was 'great confusion in the ranks of the 
i insurger^ts. T^tia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it 
till it had reached the forest lands of Pd^rona. Discipline which 
had always been lax, was now entirely thrown aside. The muster 
roll of one of T^tia’s cavalry regiments was picked up and showed 
that out of .a strength Df 300 sa-bres only sixteen were present 
for duty,- The rebel force .separated into two bodies,, one doubled 
back and plundered Park’s baggage which had fallen far to the 
rear,, the other under Ferozsha entered the Panch Mahals and 
looted Biiriya, Jhdlod, Limcli, and other villages; Godhra being 
^ .covered by Muter^s force \vas liot attacked. Park’s force was so 
disabled by the plunder of its baggage and by long continued forced 
marches, that it was compelled to halt at Chhota Udepnr^ but 
General vSornerset took up the pursuit "and rapidly drove Tatia 
irom the Panch Mahals; He •fled in the direction , of Salutnba, 
The Th^kor of that place was in arms^ and Tatia no doubt expected 
support from him, but the Tlidkor was too cautious to join what 
was then evidently, a hopeless' cause. On reaching Nargad on the 
20th February 1859^ Ferozsha made overtures of suri'ender,. and a. 
week later 300 cavalry and a mixed force of 1500 men under Zaliur 
All and the Maulvi Vazir Khan* laid down their arms to General 
Mitchell. They were admitted to the benefit. of the amnesty. The 
‘remnant of Tatia’s force fled to the north-east. • 

In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhau Saheb 
Pavdr, the Sanklieda Waikdas, a very wild .forest tribe, took np 
arms under Eiipa and Keval Nd.iks, and after having plundered the 
outpost, tJidna^- at N^rukot, attacked a detachment of the 8tli 
Regiment N. I. under CaiDtain Bates at Jambughoda. They w^ere 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desultory fight during the 
greater part of two days. On the aiTest of Ganpatrfo, tlie Bhau 
Scilieb^s agent, this, troublesome insurrection, would probably have 
collapsed, but the Naikdas \vere , joined by a number of Yillayatis, 
inatchlock-men, the fragments of ■ TMia’s • broken who en- 
coiiraged them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country 
** between Cliampancr and Narukot, and kept up a harassing warfare^ 
plundering the vilinges as far north as Godhra, 
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A field force commanded by the Political Agent of tlie- Rewa 
Kantlia, Colonel Wallace^ was employed against tbe Naikd^s daring 
the cold weather of 1858_, and in one of the frequent skirmishes 
with. the insurgents Captain Hayward of the I7th Regiment N* I. was 
severely wounded by a matchlock bullet on theA’Sth January 1859. 
The only success obtained by the Naikdds was the surprise of 
Hassan Ali’s company of Hussein Ehan's levy. The Subheddr had 
been ordered to protect the labourers who were ‘ employed in open- 
ing the pass near the vill%e of Sivrajpui^ but the duty was very 
. distasteful to him, and his son deserted with twenty-four men on 
the march to Sivrajpur. They were suddenly attacked by a mixed 
force of Makranis and NaikdaSi Seven men -includiDg the Sub- 
hedar were killed* and eleven wounded without any loss to the 
enemy. The Sabhedar neglected to protect his camp by the most 
ordinary precautions and bis men appear "to have behaved badly. 
They fled without firing a’ shot directly .they wwe attacked. But 
little progress had been made in pacifying the Naikdas till Captain 
Richard Banner was employed to raise and organize a corps com- 
posed chiefly of Bhils with, tlieir head-quarters at ’ DohaS in the 
Panch Matuils. Captain Bonner's untiring energy and moral influence 
soon reduced the Naikdas to submission. Rnpa Naik laid down his 
arms and accepted the amnesty of the 10th March 1859^ and Keval 
Naik followed his example soon after. 

In July 1859 the W4.gh.ers of Okhdmandal^ a mahdl in Kdthi4vacla 
belonging to His Highness the G4ikw4r; suddenly seized and 
plundered Dwdrka_, Barv41a^ and Bet. ' They were led by a W"4gher 
chief named Toda Manik, who alleged that he had been compelled 
to take up arms by the oppression of the G4ikwar^s karnddrs ; but 
it is probable that he was encouraged to throw off allegiance by 
the weakness of the Bardda administration and the belief that he 
would have to deal with the troops /of the Darbar only. Re soon 
found he was in error. Ma,jor Christie with 200 sabres of the Guja- 
rat Horse and a wing of the I7th Regiment Native Infantry from 
Rajkot marched to Mand4na on the Ran to cut off the com- 
munication between Okhamandal and the Kathiavacla peninsula. 
The cantonment of Rajkot was reinforced from Ahmedabdd by 
six guns of Aytoun^s battery, a wing of the 38rd Regiment and a 
detachment of the 14th Regiment Native Infantry under Captain 
Hall, and a naval and military force was at the same time prepared 
in Bombay for the recovery of Bet and Dwarka as soon as the 
close of the monsoon should render naval operations on the western 
coast possible. 

On the 29th September 185.9, the following force embarked in the 
transports South Ramilies and Emjpress of India, towed by Her 
Majesty s steam-s.hips Zenobia wod. Victoria, followed by the 
frigate Firoz, the gunboat Clyde, and the schooner Constance : ‘ 

Her Majesty's 28th Eegimeat ... 500 Men. 

Her Majesty's 6th Eegiment Is ative Infantry 600 

Marine Battalion ... ... ... ... ... 200 ,, 

Boyal Artillery ... ... 60 „ 

Sappers and Miners ... ... ... ... ,,, 90 „ 

The expedition was under the command of Colonel Donovan 
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of Her Majesty’s SStb. Regiment, but it was intencled that on 
arrival at Bet, Colonel Scobie sbould command tlie combined naval 
and military fo.rce. Colonel Scobie marched from Rajkot early in* 
October with the wings of Her Majesty^s 33rd Regiment and 17th 
Native Infantry/ the lith Light Field Battery and detachments 
of the l4th Native Infantry and. Gujarat Horse. Had Colonel 
Donovan waited for this force h5 might have effectually invested 
the fort of Bet, which is situated on an island, and exterminated 
the rebels ; but he was too anxious to distinguish himself before 
he could be relieved of command. He arrived off Bet on the* 4th 
October 1859, and at sunrise that morning the steam-ships Firoz^ 
Zeaohia^ Clyde, and took up their pbsitions off the fort of 

.Bet and opened fire with shot and shell at 950 yards. The* 
fort replied feebly with a few small guns. Shells effectually 
scorched the fort and temples occupied by the enemy, but the shot 
made little* impression on the wall which was here thirty feet thick. 
The .bombardment continued throughout the day and at intervals 
during the night. Next morning Dewa Chabasni, the Wdgh'er 
chief in command of the fort, opened negotiations for surrender, 
but he would not consent to the unconditional surrender which was 
demanded, and after an interval of half an hour the artillery fire 
Was resumed and preparations were made to disembark, the troops. 
They landed under .a heavy musketry fire from the fort and adja- 
cent buildings, and' an attempt was made to escalade. The ladders 
were placed against the wall but the storming party of Her 
Majesty’s ^8th Regiment and 6th. Regiment Native Infantry were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Captain McCormack of Her Majesty’s 
28th Regiment, Ensign Willaume of the 6th Regiment, and ten 
European soldiers were killed / and Captain Glasspoole, Lieute- 
nant Grant of the 6th Native Infantry, and thirty-seven men of 
the 28 th Regiment were wounded, many of them severely. One 
sepoy of the Marine Battalion was killed and five wounded. 

During the night which succeeded this disastrous attack the 
Wdghers evacuated the fort. They reached the mainland, taking 
with them their women the children and the plunder of the temple, 
but Dewa Chabasni, the Wagher chief, had' been killed the previous 
day. Considering the large and well-equipped force at Colonel 
Donovaffs disposal and the facilities which the insular position of 
Bet ‘afforded to a blockading force, the escape of the Waghers 
almost with impunity, encumbered with women and plunder, did 
not enhance Colonel Donovan^S military reputation. Captain D, 
Nasmyth, R. E., Field Engineer of the Okhd,mandal Force, was 
directed to destroy the fort of Bet and carried out his instructions 
most effectually. Some of the Hindu temples nearest the walls 
were severely shaken by the explosion of the mines, and a great 
outcry was raised of the desecration -of the temples j but if Hindus 
will convert their temples into fortified enclosures, they must take 
the consequence when they are . occupied by the enemies of the 
British Government. 

Lieutenant Charles Goodfellow, R. E., greatly distinguished 
himself on this occasion. He earned the Victoria Cross by carrying 
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off a wounded man of Her Majesty's 28trli Eegiment under a very 
heavy fire. Treasure valued afc SJ Mkbs of rupees was. taken on 
board the Firoz for safe castody. It was eventually restored to the 
Puj^ris of the tenaples^ but- most of the temples had been carefully 
plundered bythe Waghers before the entry of the British force. 

Many of the fugitives from Bet took refuge in Dwi^rka^ and 
Colonel Douovan^s force having re*-embarked proceeded to Dwdrka 
to await the arrival of Colonel Scobie’s small brigade. Scobie's 
force did not reach Dwarka till October 20th. The Naval Bri- 
gade under Lieutenant Sedley with sixteen officers and 110 men 
had already landed under very heavy matchlock fire^ and thrown 
up a slight breastwork of loose stone within '150 yards of 
the walls. A field- piece from thQ • Zenohia and afterwards a 
thirty- two poimder were placed in -position in this work. The 
successful result of the siege was mainly due to the determined 
bravery of this small naval force. They repulsed repeated sorties 
from the fort and inflicthd severe losses on the enemy. As soon 
as the stores and ammunition . could be landed, Colonel Donovan 
took up a position to the north-east of the fort, Colonel Scobie to 
the south-east, and Captain Hall occupied an intermediate position 
with detachments of Her Majesty^s 3 3rd -Regiment, the 14th Native 
Infantry, and Gujardt Horse under Lieutenant Pym, The garri- 
son made several determined attempts to break through Captain 
• Hall's position, but they were on each occasion driven back with loss. 

The first battery opened fire on the northern face of the fort on 
‘October 2Sth, while the Zenobia and the Firoz poured a well-direct- 
ed fire of shells on tlie houses and temples which sheltered the 
enemy towards the. sea. The sh’(?lls did immense execution and 
relieved the attack on the Naval Brigade -which eontinued to 
hold its position with the greatest gallantry though several times 
surrounded by the enemy. Oh the night of the 31st October the 
garrison evacuated the fort and cut its way througli a picket of 
Her Majesty's 28th Regiment, wounding Ensign Hunter* and four 
■ men. A detachment under Colonel Christie followed the fugitives 
next morning and overtook them near Vasatri, A skirmish ensued, 
but they escaped without much loss and took refuge in the Barda 
hill. They continued to disturb the peace of Kathiavada for several 
years. In one of the ‘desultory skirmishes which followed, 
Lieutenants LaTouche and Hebbert were killed. 

While these events were in progress, Xarranji Hati the Eana of 
Nagar Parkar on the Sindh frontier of Gujarat, took'^iip arms at the 
head of a band of Sodhds, plundered the treasury and telegraph 
office at Nagar Parkar^ and released the prisoners in the jail.- 
Colonel Evans commanded the field force which was employed 
against him for many months without any very definite results, 
.The country is a desert and the Sodhas avoided a collision with the 
troops. The Edna eventually submitted and peace was restored. 
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BHINMAL. 

Bhinmal,^ 'Eorth. Latitude 24'’ 42' East Longitude 72® 4', tlie Mstoricai 
SLrimal, tlie capital of tLe Gurjjaras From about tbe sixth to the ninth 
century, lies about fifty miles west of Abu hill. Tbe site of the city is in 
a wide plain about fifteen miles west of the last outlier of the* Abu range* 
To the east, between* the hills and Bhinmdl,- except a few widely-separated 
village sites, the plain is chiefly a grazing ground with brakes of thorn and 
cassia bushes ' overtopped by standards of the camel-loved filu Salvadora 
persica. To the’soufih, the west, and the north the plain is smooth and 
'bare passing westwards into sand. Erom the level of the plain stand 
out a few isolated blocks of hill, 500 to 800 feet high,- of which one peak, 
about a mile west of the city, is crowned by the shrine of Ch^munda the 
6ri or Luck of BhinmaL From a distance the present Bhinmdl shows 
few traces of being the site .of an ancient capital. Its 1500 houses cover 
the gentle slope of an artificial mound, the level of their roofs broken 
by the spires of four Jain temples and by the ruined state office at the 
south end of the mound. Closer at hand the’ number and size of the 
old stone-stripped tank and ^fortification mounds and the Jarge areas 
honeycombed by diggers^ for bricks show that the site of the present 
Bhinm41 was once the centre of a great and widespread city. Of its 
fortifications, which, as late as a.d. 46 11, the English merchant Mcholas 
Ufflet, in a journey from Jhdlor to AhmedabM, describes as enclosing a 
circuit of thirty-six miles (24- 'kos) containing many fine tanks going to 
ruin,, almost no trace remains.^ The names of some of the old gates are 
remembered, Surya in the north-east, 6ri Lakshmi in the south-east, 
Sanchor in the west, and Jhalor in the north. Sites are pointed out 


The translations of the inscriptions and the hulk of the history are the work of 
Mr, A. M, T. Jackson of the Indian Civil b’ervice, 

- Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, 301. Thirty years later the traveller Tavernier (Ball’s 
Edition, II. 87) has: Bargant (Wangam in Jodhpur?) to BimAl 35 kosi Blm^I to 
Modra 15 M?, Of Jhdlor Ufflet has left the following description, JhAlorJs a castle 
on the top of a steep mountain three A’os in ascent hy a fair stone causeway broad 
enough for two men. At the ’ end of the first hos is a gate and a place of guard where 
the causeway is enclosed on both sides with walls.. At the end of the second ^os is a 
double gate strongly fortified; and at the third Aos is the castle which is entered by 
three successive gates* The first is very strongly plated’ with iron, the second not so 
strong with places above for throwing down melted lead or boiling oil, and the third is 
thickly beset with iron spikes. Between each of these gates are spacious places of arms 
and at the inner gate is a strong portcullis. A bowshot within the castle is a splendid 
pago<ia, built by the founders of the, castle and ancestors of Ghazni (Gidney) Khan who 
were Gentiles. He turned Muhammadan and deprived his elder brother of this castle by the 
following stratagem. Having invited him and Ms women to a banquet which his brother 
requited by a similar entertainment he substituted chosen soldiers well armed' instead of 
women, -sending them two and two in a of litter who getting in .by this device 

gained possession of the gates and held the place for the Great Mughal to whom it now 
(A,D. 1613) appertains being one of the strongest situated forts in the world. About 
half a kos within the gate is a goodly square tank cut out of the solid rock said to be 
fifty fathoms deep and full of eircelleut wate# Quoted bv Finch in Kerr’s V oyaj^es, 
Vin.300-30L * •■.•■■■■ ■ . ' . , 
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as old gateways fir® to six miles to the east and sonth-east of the present 
town, and, though their distance and isolation make it hard to belleye that 
these mined mounds were more than outworks, Ufflet’s testimony seems 
to establish the correctness of the local memory.^ Besides these outlying 
gateways traces remain round 'the foot of the present Bhinmiil mound of 
a smaller and later wall. To the east and south the line of fortification 
has been so cleared of masonry ^nd is so confused with the lines of tank 
banks, which perhaps were worked into the scheme of defence, that all 
accurate local knowledge of their position has passed. The Gujardt 
gate in the south of the town though ruined is well marked. From the 
Gujarfcit gateway a line of mounds may be traced south and then west 
to the ruins of Pipalduara perhaps the western gateway^ The wall seems 
then to have turned east crossing the watercourse and passing inside that 
is along the east bank of the watercourse north to the south-west corner 
of the Jaikop or Yaksha lake. From this corner ’it ran east along ‘the 
south bank of Jaikop to the Jhalor or north gate which still remains in fair 
preservation its pointed arch showing it to be of Musalm^pa or late (ITth- 
3 8th century) Rahtor construction. From the Jhalor g’ate the founda- 
tions of the wall may be traced east to the Kanaksen or Karada tank.. 
The area to the east, of the town from the Karada tank to the Gujarat 
gate has been so quarried for brick to build* the present Bhinmal that no 
sign remains of a line of fortifications running from the KarMa tank in 
th§ east to the Gnjarat gate in the south. 

The site of the .present town the probable centre of the old city, is a 
mound stretching for about three-quarters of a mile^ nqx'th and south 
and swelling twenty to thirty feet out of the plain. * On almost all 
sides its outskirts are protected by weH made thorn fences enclosing 
either garden land’ or the ’pens and folds of JEtabaris- and Bhils. The 
streets are narrow and winding. The dwellings are of three classes, 
the fiat mud-roofed houses of the Mahajans or traders and of the hetter- 
to-do Brahmans and craftsmen with canopied doors and^fronts plastered 
with white clay : Second the tiled sloping-roofed sheds of the bulk of 
the craftsmen and gardeners and of the better-ofE Rabaris and Bhils : 
nnd Third the tfiatched bee-hive huts of the bulk of the ’Rabaris and 
Bhils and of some of tha poorer craftsmen and husbandmen. Especially 
to the north-west and west the houses are skirted 'by a broad belt * of 
.garden land. ’ In other parts patches of w’^atered crops are separated by 
the bare banks of old tanks or by stretches of plain covered with thorn ’ 
and cassia bushes or roughened by the heaps of old huifdings honey- 
combed by shafts sunk by searchers for bricks. Besides the four 
spired temples to Parasnath the only outstanding building is the old 
hacherv or s’tate office a mass of ruins which tops the steep south end of 
the city mound. 

Of the 1400 inhabited houses of Bhinmal the details are : Mahajans 
475, chiefly Oswal Vanis of naany subdivisions ; Shrimali Brahmans, 2(>0 ; 
Shevaks 35, Maga Brahmans worshippers of the sun and priests to 
Oswals ; Sonars, SO ; Bdndharas or Calico -prii\ters, 35 ; Kasaras or Brass- 
smiths 4, Ghdnchis or Oilpressers, 30 ; Malis or Gardeners, 25 ; Kathias 
or Wo’odworkers, 12; Bhats 120 including 80 Gunas or Grain-carriers, * 


^ The names of these gateways are SSrajpuI about six miles (4 hos) east of Bhinmal 
near Khainpur at the site of atemple of Mahddev ; Savidd'r about six miles (4 kos) to 
the south near a temple of Hanum^u ; Dharanidhar near Taadar about six miles (4 ko$) 
west of Bhinmal at the site of a large well ; Kisharnhivao about six miles (4 kos) to the 
north near Nartan at the site of a large dl and stones. Hattan hal Pnridlt. 
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and 40 Rdjbhatg or Brahm Bhdts, Genealogists^ ; Kam!>Mrs or Potters, 
12,^ Musalman Potters, 4; Rebbarisor Herdsmen, 70^; Shddbs Beg’gars, 10; 
bbilmia Aliks Beggar’s, 10 ; Kotwal and Panjdra Mttsalmans, 15 ; Lobars 
or*Blaoksmitbs, 3 ; Darjis or Tailors, 12; -Nais or Barbers, 7 ; Bbnmias 
tbat is Solafiki Jdgirddrs, 15^; Kavas Bbumias servants, 12',* Jats Onl- 
tivators, 2 ; Desbantris or Saturday Oilbeggars, 1 ; Acbarayas or Funeral 
Brahmans, 1 ; Dbolis Brumbeaters, 12 j Patrias or Professionals that is 
Dancing Girls, Turki Voboras th Jl^is Memons, 2 ; yisbajati Musal- 
man Padlock-makers, 1 ; Rangrez or. Dyers, 2 ; Mocbis or Shoemakers^ 
30 ; Karias or Salavats tbat is Masons, 0 ; "Ghnrigars ‘ Musalman Ivory 
bangle-makers, 2 ; Jatiyas^ or Tanners, 1 7 ; Kbatiks or Butchers working as 
tanners, 1 ; Sargaras, Bbii messenger's, 1 ; Bbile, 120 ; Tirgars or Arrow- 
makers, 5 Goradas priests to Bombias leather- workers, 2 ; Bombias 
literally Weavers now Leather-workers, 40 ; W4gbria Castrator, 1 ; 
Mirasis M-usalman Drummers, 8 ; Mebtars or Sweepers, 1. 

Inside of the town the objects of interest are few. The four temples 
of Parasn4tb are either modern or altered by modern repairs. A rest- ^ 
bouse to the south of a' temple of Baragi or Vardba the Boar in the east 
of the town has white marble pillars with inscriptions of the eleventh 
and thirteenth centuries which show that the pillars have been brought 
from the ruined temple of the sun or •Jag Sv^i Lord of the World on 
the mound about eighty yards east of the south or modern Gujarat gate. 
In the west of the town, close to the waill of tbe enclosure .of the old 
Mahalakshmi temple, is a portion of a white marble pillar with an 


^ The Shrimdli Brihm-Bh^ts are of tlie*foilowmg subdivisions ; Dhondaleshvar, Hdi*,. 
Hera, Lph, Poeshsha, Pitalia, and Varing. They say t'hrimdl is their original home.. 

^ The local explanation of Reh-bS-ri, is liver out of the way» •Their subdivisions, 
are; Al, B|,rod, . Bougaro, Dk-gallaJ Ganger, Gongala,’ Kalotra, Karamtha, Nangii,. 
Panna, Pramdra, Roj. All are strojfg dark full-bearded men., 

^The importance of Bhinmdkas a centre of population is shown not only by the 
Bhrimili Bralhmans and VaJnis who are spread all over Gujarat, hut by the Porwdrsa 
class of VaJnis now unrepresented in their native town who are said to take their name 
from a suburb of Bbinm^l, Qswdls, almost all of whom are Sbrd,vaks 4 or followers of 
the Jain religion, have practically spread from Bhinmd-1, The origin of the name 
Osvdl is .(Trans. Roy. As, Soc. III. 337) from Osi the Mother or Luck of Osiauagar 
an ancient town and sfell a‘ place of pilgrimage about eighteen miles north of 
Jodhpur. The Oswafls were originally Rajputs of - several classes including Pa wafrs 
but mainly Solankis , and .so apparently (Tod’s Western India, 209) of Gurjjara 
origin. Equally of Gurjjara otigin are the ShrimaJli.Vjinis who hold a specially high 
place among Western Indian Jains. The care taken by the Jains to secure foreign 
conquerors within their fold is notable., The Tirthaukar is a Rdja who by piety and 
other virtues attained mohsha or absorption. The fifty-four worshipfuls vttama- 
puvHsJifiSt the twaiity-four tirihanlcarSf the twelve chaTcramrtis, the nine hdladevas^ and 
tb.*e^ nine vasvdevas are Rijd,'s, most of them great conquerors (Trans, Royal Asiatic 
Society, III. 338 - 34.1), The local story is that the Solankis were called to help 
the people of Shrimjll to resist the Songara Rajputs of JhaJlor ve-ho took Bhinm^I 
about A, D. 1290.'^ Before that the 'Shrim^lis and Solankis were enemies. This, 
tradijsion of hostility is interesting as it may go. back to A.D. 74rO when Mfilar^ja 
Solanki transferred the seat of power from.Bhinmd.1 to Auahilaviida Pdtan* (See 
Below page 469,) A clas.s who trace to Bhinmill are the Pitals or Kalbis of M^rwdr 
(Marwdr Castes, 41). They claim descent from Rajput men and BrAb man women. In 
support of the tradition the women still keep separate neither eating with nor using 
the same vessels as their husbands. 

These dancing girls hold land. They are said to have been bronghi by the 
Songara Rajputs, who according to- the local account retreating from Ala-ud-din Khilji 
(A.B. 1290) took Bhinmafl from the Shrimdli Brd.hmans. * ^ 

®The Jatijas all Hindus of the three subdivisions Baletta, Bunkaria, and Talvaria 
came from Miindu near Bhdr in Central Indi^i., The name is locally derived froiii 
jatuharta a skin, . * - 
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inscription dated 1342' (A. p. 1286) which apparently has ’been brought 
from the same ruined sun .temple. In the kacheri ruins at the south 
end of the mound the* only object of interest is a small shrine 
to Mata with two snakes supporting her seat and above in modern 
characters the words Hag^ne the. kuldevi or tribe guardian of the 
K/dhtors* 

The chief object of interest at Bbinmal is tbe ruined temple of the 
Sun on a mound close to the sout^^of the town. Of this temple and its 
inscriptions details are given below* About fifty yards w''est.of the Sun 
temple are the remains^of a ’gateway known as the Gujarat gateway. 
This modern name and the presence near it of blocks of the white 
quartz-marble of the Sun temple make it probable that the gateway is 
not older than Musalman or eighteenth century Bahtor times. Close to 
the west of the gate is Khari Bava the Salt W ell an old step and water- 
bag well with many old stones mixed with brick work. ■ About a 
hundred yards south, of the Gujarat gate, in a brick-w^allcd enclosure about 
sixteen yards by eight and nine feet ' high topped by a shield parapet, is 
the shrine of Mahideva li^anlakheshwar. An inscription dated S. 1800 
(a.d. 1744) states that the' enclosure marks the site of an old’ temple to 
Naulakheshwar. , About fifty yards east of the ISTauMkheshwar shrine is 
a large brick enclosure abojit seventy- five yards square with walls about 
twelve feet high and a pointed-arched gateway in the Moslim wave-edged 
style. On entering, to the left, is a plinth with a large Hanuman and 
further to the left in domed shrines are a Ganpati and a Mata. A few 
paces south is Brahma’s Pool or ’Brahmakhund with steep steps on the 
west and north, a rough stone ap.d brick wall to the east, and a circular 
well to the south. The pool walls and. steps h^e been repaired by 
stones taken from Hindu temples or from former decorations of the pool 
on some of whicK are old figures of Mataa.in good repair. The story is 
that Som, according to one account the builder of the Sun temple According 
to another account a restorer of Shrim^l, wandering in search of a cure for 
leprosy, came to the south gate of - Shrimdl. Som’s dog which was 
suffering from mange disappeared and soon after appeared sound and 
clean. The king traced the dog’s footmarks to the Brahmakhund, 
bathed in it, and was cured. As a thank-ofiering he surrounded the 
pool with masonry walls. To the south of the pool, to the right, are 
an underground Zmy sacred to PaMleshwar the lord of the Under ’World 
and south of the Ung a small domed shrine of Chandi Devi. To the left, 
at the east side of a small brick enclosure, is a snake-canopied Ung known 
as Chandeshwar hung about with stringa of rtidrdksh Elsaocarpus ganitrns 
beads. ^ In frofit of Ghandeshwar’s shrine is a small inscribed stone with 
at its top a cow and calf recording a land grant to Shrimali Brahmans. 
About forty yards north-east of the Brahmakhund a large straggling heap 
of .brick and earth, now known as Lakshamithala oi’ Lakshmi’s settlement, 
is said to be the site of a temple to Lakshmi built, according to the local 


1 According to a local storytliere was a hermitage of .Jaiigams near the temple of 
Jagamdeva the fcun-God and ahermitage of Bliaratis near Chandeshvar’s shrine. In a 
fight between the rival ascetics many were slain and the knowledge wdiere their treasure 
was stored passed away. When repairs were made in A.n. 1834 (S, 3870) the Bharati 
hermitage was cleared. Two large earthen pots were found one^ of which still stands 
at the door of Ohandeshvar’s temple. These pots contained the treasure of the Bharatis, 
In A.n. IB"' 4 nothing hut white dust was found. Most of the dust was thrown 
a^fvay till a Jain ascetic came and examined the white dust. The ascetic called for m. 
iron rod, heated the rod, sprinkled it with the white dust, and the iron became gold. 
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legend, by a Bf^hman to wbom in return lor Jus deTOtednegs Laksbmi bad 
given great wealtb.* Tbe bollow to tbe sontb'^east is known as tlie ]k.liandalia 
pool. About fifty yards sontb-eaat at tbe end of a small enclosure is a 
sbrine and cistern of Jagegbwar, said to be called after a certain Jag wbo in 
return for tbe gift of a son built tbe temple. Several old carved and dressed 
stones are built into1}be walls of- this temple. About seventy-five yards 
further south-east a large area rough with heaps of brick is. said to be the 
site of an old Vidhya-Sala or Sanskrit Oollege., This college is mentioned 
in the local Mah^tmya as a famous place of learning the resort of scholars 
from distant lands.^ The local account states that 'as the Bhils grew too 
powerful the Brahmans -were unable to live in the college and retired to 
Dholka in north Gujarat. 

The slope and skirts of the town beyond the thorn-fenced enclosures 
of Bhils and Babaris lie in heaps honeycombed with holes hollowed by 
searchers for bricks. Beyond this fringe of fenced enclosures from a half 
to a, whole mile from the city are the hare white banks of pools* and tanks 
some for size worthy to be called lakes. Of these, working from the 
south northwards, the three chief are the l^imbali or Narmukhsarovar, 
the Goni .or Gayakund, and the Talbi or Trambaksarovar. The Himbffi 
tank, about 800 yards south-east,of the. college site, is a large area opening • 
eastwards whence it draws its supply of water and enclosed with high 
bare banks. scattered with bricks along the pnth-west and north. The 
lake is said to be named Mmbali after a-Vani to ’whom Mahddeva granted ’ 
a son and for whom Mahadeva formed the hollow of the lake hy ploughing 
it with his thunderbolt. Abont half a mile north-east of Nimhilli a 
horseshoe hank -fifteen to thirty feet high, except to the open east, is the 
remains of the Goni lake. Lines of stone along the foot of the north-west 
and' north-east hank^ shew that portions at least of these sides were 
once lined with masonry. A trace of steps remains a.t a place known as 
the Gau Ghat or Cowgate. The lake is said to have been named Goni 
after a Brahman whose parents being eaten by a Eakshas went to hell. 
For their benefit Goni devoted his lile to the worship of Vishnu and built 
a temple and lake* In reward Vishnu gave to the water of the lake the 
merit or cleansing virtue of the water of G^ya. * In the foreground a 
row of small ohatrls or pavilions marks the burying ground of the Mahajan 
or high Hindu community of Bhinmd,!. Behind the pavilions are the hare 
hanks of the Talbi lake. At the west end is the Bomba.ro well and near 
the south-west is the shrine of Trimbakeshvar Mah^dev. This lake is 
said to have been made in connection with a great sacrifice or yag, that 
is yapia, hold by Brahmans to induce or to copipel the god Tiimbak- 
eshwar to slay the demon Tripurasur. Beginning close to the south of Talbi 
lakh and stretching north-west towards the city is the Harada Sarovar or 
Karada lake said to have been bnilt by Kanaksen or Kanishka the gi^eaf 
founder of the Gkythian era (a.d. 78). On the western bank of the lake 
stands an open air ling of Karaiteshwar.^ At the south end of the Kai4da 


^According to Alberuni (a,I). 1030) the Brahmasiddh^nta was composed byBrahma- 
gnpta the son of Jisbnu’from the town of Bhillam^la between Multan and *4nhilwdra. 
Sachau's Translation, I. 153. Another light of the college was the Sanskrit poet 
Magha, the son of Srimdli parents, who is said to have lived in the time of Bhoj H^Ja 
of Ujiain (a.b. 1010-1040). M^rwilr Castes,. 68. 

s The local account explains the origin of the name Kanak which also means gold by 
the story of a Bhil who was drowned on the waxing fifth of Bhadarwa. The BhiFs wife 
who was' with him failing to drown herself prepared a funeral pyre. Mahadeva pleased 
with the woman's devotion restored her husband to liice and made his body shine like gold. 
As a thankoffering the Bhil enlarged the tank and built a shrine to -Kirait Mahadeva. 
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lake, wliicb stetcbes close to tbe fenced enclosures round tte city, are tbe 
I’emains of a modern bastion and of a wall which runs north-west to the 
Jhalor gate. Beyond the site of the bdstion is an enclosure and shrine of 
Maheshwar Mahadev. To the north .and north-west of the Karait sea lie 
four large tanks. Of these the most eastern, ahout.SpO yards north-west 
of Kardda, is Brahmasaroyar a large area fed from the north and with 
high broken banks* iJText, about 50G yards north- -west, lies the far-stretch-^ 
ing V^nkund or Borest Pool open to the north-east. About 800 yards 
west IS Gautam’s tank 'which holds water throughout the year. The 

• banks of brick, and kanlcar form nearly a complete circle except at the 
feeding channels in the east and south. *In the centre of the lake is an 
islet on which are the white-stone foundations (IS' x 12^) of Gautam^s 
hermitage. On the bank aboye the east fee ding- channel is an image of 
Hanuman and on- ‘the east side of the southern channel at the foot of the 
bank is a white inscribed stone with letters* so worn that nothing* but the’ 
date S. 1106 (a,i>. 1049) has been made ont* Of the balls of hanhar 

.or nodular limestone which are piled into the bank -of the tank* those 
which are pwced with holes are lucky and are kept to guard ’wooden^ 
partitions against the attacks of insects. The last and westmost of the 
north row of tanks is the Jaikop properly. .Jakshko-p that is the Yaksha’s 
Pool about 600 -yards south- west of the Gautam tank and close to the 
north-west oS the town*^ This tank holds water throughout the year 
and supplies most of the down’s demand. Along the south hank of the - 
Jaikop, where are tombs a shrine to Bhairay and a ruined mosque, the line 
of the later city walls used to run. At the south-east corner of the tank 
are three square masonry plinths each with a headstone carved with the' 
figure of- a manor woman. Onp of the plinths which is adorned with a 

* pillared canopy has a stone carved with a man on horseback and a standing 
woman in memory, of a Telisildar of Bhinmal of recent .date (S. 18G9 ^ 
A.i). 1812) whose wife became Sati* About. 200 yards south-east is a 
row of white pdlia or memorial slabs of which the third from the south 
end of the row* is dated S* 1245 -(A.i). Tlsi66). On the south-east bank is the 
shrine of Nimghoria Bhairay at which Shravaks as well as other Hindus 

. worship. In the centre of the shrine is a leaning pillar about five feet 
high *with four fronts, Hanumiln on the east,. a standing Snake on the 
south, a ' Sakti on the west, and Bhairay on, the north. To the south 
of the pillar, about a foot’ out of the ground rises a five-faced ling or 
pillar-home of the go& one facing each quarter of. the heaven and 

^ one uncarved facing the sky. Close to ’a*well wdthin the circuit of the 
lake near the south-east -corner is a stone inscribed with letters which 
are too worn to be read, . At the east end of the north bank under a 
Salvadota pirsica tree is a .massive seated figure still worshipped, 
and still dignified though the features have been broken off, and the 
left lower arm and leg and both feet have disappeared. ' This is believed 
to be the image of the Taksha king who made the tank. Details are 
given Below pages 456-458. ^ To the west of the seaited statue are the 
marks of the foundations of a temple, shrine hall and outer hall, w^hich is 
believed^to have originally been the shrine of Yaksh, About a hundred 
yards west> under a pillared canopy of white quartz, are two Musalman 


1 The local explanation of the name Yaksha’s Pool is that Etlvaiia went to Abaka the 
city of the great Yaksha Kuvera .god of wealth and stole Pnshpak Kuvera^s vimdn ot 
carrier. Kuvera in sorrow asked his father what, he should do to recover his ckmer* 
■The father said Worship in Shrimdl, Kuvera came to Shrinitl,! and worshipped Brahma 
who appeared.to him and said i When il4mchandra destroys Eavana lie will bring back 
Fushpak,' 
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graves in liononi’ of Gliazni KMn and Hamal Ehan * -who were killed 
about 400 years ago at JhMor figiiting for ‘Shrimal. In obedience to tbeir 
dying request tbeir Bhats brought the champions’ bodies to Taksh’s tanS:. 
The white quartz, the shape of the pillars, and an inseription on one of 
them dated S. 1333 (a^t). 1276), go to show that, the stones have 
been brought from the Sun temple to the south of the town. To the 
north of the canopy is a large step- well the Dadeli Well separated into 
an outer and an inner section by a row of Hjndu pillars supporting 
fiat architraves. Some of the stones have figures of goddesses and in a 
niche is an old goddess’ image. The upper part of the well and the 
parapet are of recent brick work. On a low mound * about 150 yards to ' 
the north , is the shrine of Mkanth Mahadev, with, about a hundred 
paces to the south-east, a fine old step-well. The lake* was fed from the * 
south- west corner where is a silt trap , built of stones in many cases 
taken from old temples and carved with the eJiaitya or horse-shoe orna- 
ment. Some of the stones have apparently been brought from the 
great white quartz' Sun temple. Several of them have a few letters of the 
fourteenth century character apparently the names of masons or carversjn 
Some of the blocks are of a rich red sandstone which is said to be found 
only in the Rnpe quarries eight miles south of Bhinmdl . 

On the right, about half a mile south of the south-west corner' of the 
Jaikop lake, is a ruined heap hid among trees, called the PipS'l Buara or 
Gateway perhaps .the remains, of the western Gateway wl»i(m may have 
*: formed part of the later line of fortifications which can be traced runniiig 

:> south along the inner bank of the Jaikop feeding channel. About^a 

mile south of the Pipal Du4ra are the bare banks of the large 
lake Bansarovar the Desert Sea. . To the north-west, north and north- 
i east its great earthen banks remain ^ stripped of their masonry gradually 
'sloping to the west and south the direction of its supply of water. The 
iifio centre is Lakhilra. This lake was made by Gauri or 
Parvati when she came from Sunda hill to slay the female demon 
; Uttamiyar. When Parvati killed the demon she piled over her body 
* Shri’s hill which she had brought with* her to form a bufial mound. ’ 
At the same time Pjirvati scooped the tank, and crowned Shri’s hill with 
a tower- like temple. This hill, where lives the 6ri or L'nck of Shrimal, 
rises 500 feet out of ‘the plain about a mile- west of the town. It is 
^ approached from the south by a flight of unhewn stones roughly laid 
as steps. The hilT-top is smoothed into a level pavement of brick and 
cement. The pavement is-supported on the east side by a loitj bastio.n- 
iike wall. .It is surrounded by a parapet about two. feet high. On the 
, platform two shrines face eastwards. To the left or south is the inain 

^ temple of Lakshmi atd to the right or north the smaller shrine of Sunda 

Mata, The main shrine has a porch with pillars and shield frieze o£ 
white quartz limestf5ne apparently -spoils of the great Sun Temple. 
Three or four bells hang from the roof of the porch and some loose 
white stones apparently also from the Sun temple are scattered about.* 

‘ In the we^t wall of the main shrine facitig east is the image of the 
Guardian of Bhinmal covered with red paint and gold leaf. The only 
: * trace ' of ornament on the outside of Lakshmi ’s shrine is in the north- 
face portion of a belt of the horse-shoe or ckaitya pattern and a disc 
perhaps the^disc of the San. The smaller shrine of Sunda Mata to the 
right or north is square and fiat-roofed. The ceiling is partly made ‘of 
curved stones apparently prepared for,* perhaps formerly the centre 
slabs of domes. The door posts and lintels are of white quartz marble. 

On the right door post are two short inscriptions- of A.n. 1612 and 1664 
(S. 1669 and 1691). A second pillar bears the. date A.n. 1543 
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(S. MOO). The roof is supported by four square central pillars which 
with eight wall pilasters form four shallow domes with lotus carved 
r6of-stones from .some other or some older temple. In a recess in the 
west wall, surmounted witli a stone carved in the chaitya or horse-shoe 
pattern, is the Trident ov Trisula o£ Sunda Mata the only object of 
worship, : 

From the hill-top the mound of Bhinmal hardly seems to stand out of 
the general level. The mound seems hidden in trees. Only in the south 
gleam the white pillars of the Sun Temple and to the north rise the high • 
mound of the old offices, and still further ^ north the spires of the four 
temples of Parasnath. Beyond the town to the south and west spread 
green gardens fenced with dry thorn hedges. Outside of the garden 
^enclosures to the •south-east south and south-west run the lofty bare 
banks of dry lakes confused in places with the lines of old fortifications. 
To the north-west and north shine the waters of the Jaikop and Oautam 
tanks. , Westwards the plain, dark with thorn bmke and green with 
acacias, stretches to the horizon. On other sides the sea-like level of the 
4 )lain is broken by groups of hills the Borta range along the north and 
north-east and to the east the handsomer Eatanagar, Thur, and Earn Sen 
rising southwards to the lofty clear-cut ranges of Dodala and Sunda. 

Only two objects of interest in Bhinmdl require special description, 
the massive broken statue of the Jaksha or Yaksha on the north bank of 
the Jaikop lal:% and- the temple to Jagsvami the Sun -at the south-east 
entrancetathecity.- 

. On the north bank of the -Jaikop or Yaksha Lake,^ leaning against 
the stem’ of 2bpilu orjar Salvidora persic'a tree, is a massive stone about 4" 
high by 2' 6" broad and 1' thick. The block is carved with considerable 
skill into the seated figure of a kiug. The figure is greatly damaged by 
the blows of a mace. Tbe nose and mouth are broken offi, half of the 
right hand and the whole of the left hand and leg are gone and the feet 
and almost the whole of the seat or throne have disappeared. The figure 
is seated on a narrow lion-supported throne or sinhdsan\ the right hand 
resting on the right knee and holding a round ball of stone about six inches 
in diameter. The left foot was draWn back like the right foot and the 
left hand apparently lay on the left knee, bnt, as no trace remains except 
the fracture on the side of the stone the position of the left hand and of 
the left leg is uncertain. The head is massive. -The hair falls about 


^ local tradition throws light on the reason why this figure is called a Yaksha. 
. The holding a head in his hand suggests that he may kave been a guardian Bhairav in 
some Buddhist temple and so remembered as a guardian or Y|ksha. Or he may have 
been supposed to he a statue of the builder of the teihple and so have been called a 
Yaksha since that word was used for a race of skilful architects and craftsmen* 
Troyer’a Bajataranginl, Iv S69. In the Yrijji temples in* Tirhut which Buddhist 
accounts make older than Buddhism ‘the objects of worship wwe ancestral spirits who 
were called Yakshas. If the Buddhist lepnds of Saka settlements in Tirlmt during 
Oautama’s hfetime (a.i>* 540) have any historical value these Vrijjis were Sakas. As 
. (J. As. Ser, VI. Tom. II. page 310) Yaka is a Mongol form of Saka the ancestral guar- 
(dians vrould be Sakas. Compare in Eastern Liberia the Turki tribe called Y^akuts by 
the Russians and Sokhas by Ibhemselves, Ency. Bitit. XXIV. 725,. This would explain 
why the mythic Y aksha was a guardian, a builder, and a white horsetaan. It would ex p] aiu 
why the name Yaksha was given to the Baktrian Greeks who built stupas and conquered 

Ini® Hi 170 ; Heeley in Indian Antiquary, IV. 

lUl). _ It further explains how the name came to be applied to the Y^uechi or Kiishans 
who like the Yavanas were guardians white horsenien and builders. In Sindh and 
Eachh the word Yaksha ^ems to belong to the white Syrian horsemen who formed the 
strength of Muhammad Kafsim’s army, a.d. 712. (Tod’s Western Jndiq 107. 

Fragments, 191 j Briggs’ Farishtah, IT. 404 - 409). ‘ Remaud s 
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two feet from'tlie crown of tlae head in four long lines of cni*ls on to the 
shoulders, and, oyer the curls, or what seems more likely the curled wig^ 
is a diadem or miikut with a central spike and- two upright side orna- 
ments connected by two round bands. . Theface'is bioken hat. It seems 
to have been clean shaved or at- least beardless, A heavy ring hangs 
from each. ear. A stiff collar-like hand encircles the neck and strings of 
beads or plates hang on tbe‘ chest too worn to be distinguished. On 
both arms are upper armlets, a centre lion-face still showing, efear on the 
left armlet. On the. right hand is a bracelet composed of two outer bands 
and a central row of beads. A light belt encircles the waist. Lower 
down are the handora or hip girdle and the hojpul or dhotar knot,^ In 
spite of its featureless face and its* broken hands and feet tbe figure has 
considerable dignity. The head is well set and the curls aiid diadem are 
an effective ornament. The chest and the fall rounded belly are carved 
with skill. The main fault in proportion,* the .overshortened lower arm 
and leg and the narrowness of the throne, are due to the want of depth 
in the stone. The chief details of interest are the figure’s head-dress 
and the ball of stone in its right hand. The head-dress seems to be a 
wig with a row of crisp roj^ind curls across the brow and four lines of 
long curls hanging down to the shoalders and crisp curls' on the top of 
the head. The mukut or diadem has three upright faces, a front face over 
the nose and side faces over the ears joined together by two rounded bands. 
At fiyst sight the stone bail in the right hand seems a cocoaifut which the 
king might hold in dedicating the lake. Examination shows on the .left 
side of the hall an outstanding semicircle very like a haman ear. Also 
that above the ear are three rolls as if turban folds. And that theuight 
ear may be hid either hy. the end of the turban drawn , under the chin or 
by the fingers of the half-closed hand. That the front of the ball has been 
wilfully smashed further supports the view that it w^as its human features 
that drew upon it the Muslim mace. The local BrAhmans . contend that 
the ball is either a round sweetmeat or a handful of mud held, in the 
right Land of the king during the dedic§tibn service. But . Tappa a 
Brahm-Bhat, a man of curiously correct' information, was urgent that 
the stone* ball is a human head. Tappa gives the following tale to 
explain, why the king should hold a human 'head .in bis hand. An 
evil spirit called Satka had been wasting the Brahmans by carrying off 
the head of each bridegroom so soon as a wedding ceremony was 
completed. The king vowed that hy the help of* his goddess Chamunda 
he would put 'a stop -to this evil. The .marriage of a hundred Brahman 
Gouphs was, arranged for one night. The king sat hy. So long as the 
king remained awake the demon dared not appear. When the hundredth 
marriage was beiitg performed the king gave way to sleep. Satka dashed 
in and carried off the last bridegroom’s head. ,Tb.e girl-bride awoke the 
king and said I will curse you. You watched for the. others, for me you 
did not watch. The king said to his Luck Chamunda, What shall I do. 
Chamunda said Eide after Satka. The king rode after ^atka. He over- 
took . her fourteen miles out of Shrim^l and killed her. But before her 


^Tho measurements are: Height i'j head round the brow to behind the ear the 
back of the head not being cut free, 2' 6" ; Jieight bf head-dress, 8'^ ; length of face, 1C; 
length of ringlets or wig curls from the crown of the head,* 2' ; breadth of face, 9 
across the shoulders, 2' 3" ; throat to waistband, 1'; waistband to loose hip-belt or 
handora, 1' 3" ; right shoiilder to elbow, 3/.; elbow to wrist, 9" ; head in the right hand 
5" high 7" across top ; hip to broken knee, 1' ; knee to anklb, 1' S'" ; foot bx'oken off. 
Left shoulder to broken upper arm, 8'^; left leg broken off leaving a fracture which 
shows it was drawn back like tho right leg. • ‘ , 
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dea-tli Satka liad eaten tlie bridegroom’s bead. ^ What is lo be done the 
king asked Ohamnnda. Trust me said his guardian. The king rode back 
-to Shiim^l. " As be was entering the city the goddess pointed out to him 
a gardener or M^li and said OiE with his liead. The king obeyed. The 
goddess canght the falling head, stack it to the biidegroom's neck, and 
the bridegroom came ‘to life. Thus, ends the tale„ the local Brahmans 
are known as Shiimalis that is men with gardeners’ heads. This 
meaning-making pxin and the likeness of the stone- bail to a human head 
may be the origin of .this story. On the other band the story maj be 
older than the image- and may be the reason* why the king is shown hold- 
ing a human head in his hand. On the whole it seems likely that the 
stoi'y was made to explain the image and that the image is a Bhairav 
holding the ‘ head of \a human* sacrifice and acting as gatekeeper or 
guardian of some Buddhist or Suh-worshipping temple.^ The appearance 
■of the figure, its massive well-propoi’tioned .and dignified pose, and the 
dong wiglike curls, like the hag wig on the figure of Chand on the south- 
west or marriage compartment of the great Elephanta Cave, make it 
probable that this statue is the oldest relic of Shrim^l? belonging like the 
Elepbanta wigged figures to the sixth or ea^t'ly seventh century the proba- 
ble date of the founding or refonnding of -the city by the Gurjjaras,'^ 
According to’ the local story the image stands about twenty paces east' of 
•the temple where it was oHginally enshrined and woi'shipped. . The lie of 
'the ground tod traces of foundations seem , to show about fifty paces 
west of the present image the sites of an entrance porch, a central hall or 
mmdap, and a* western shrine^ The surface of W'hat seemed the site of 
ithe shrine was dug about two feet deep on the chance that the. base of 
thQ throne might still be in site, N'othing was found but loose brickwork. 
Mutilated as he is the Yak sha is still worshipped. ' His high day is the 
A' shad (July- August) fullmooii when as rain-mediator between them and 
" likira me villagers lay in front of him gu(jri thafe is wheat boiled in 
water and milk, butter, fiour, molasses, and sugar. 


^ The JaiuB call the guardian figures at Stinchi Bhairavas. Massey’s Fctnchi, pages 7 
and 25. Bhairava is revered as a guardian bj’ the Buddhists of Nipal and Tibet, 
’Cqjnpare Burgess’ Bauddha Rock Temples, page A connection between Bhairav and 
»,the Sun is shown by the practice among Ajndr Gujar women of wearing round the 
meek a medal of Bhairava before marriage and of .the Sun after marriage. 

The Egyptians Romans and Farthians are the three chief wig- vj'earers. Some of 
the Parthian kings (b.c. 250 - A.d. 240) had elaborate hair like peruques and frizzled 
beards,^ In Trajan’s time (a.d. 133), fashions chfinged so quieldy that Roman statues 
were hairless and provided with wigs. Gobinean Histoire Des Perses, II. 530. Compare 
Wagner’s Manners, 69. • The number of wigs in the Elephanta sculptures, probably of 
the^ sixth or early seventh century, is notable. In the panel of Siva and Pilrvati in 
Kailas are several figures with enrly wigs. Burgess’ Elephanta, page 33 ; in the 
’marriage panel one figure has his hair curled like a' barrister’s wig, Ditto 31 ; in the 
Ardhanarishwara compautment Garuda and two other figures have wigs, Ditto -22 ; the 
dwarf demon on which one of the guardians of the Trimurti leans has a wig, Ditto 
14-15; finally in the west wing wigged figures uphold the throne. Ditto 47, 
Gandharvas in the* Br^hmanic Rdvan cave at Elura probably of the seventh century 
.have curly wigs : Fergusson and Burgess, 435, Wigged images also occur in some 
of the Elura Buddhist caves of the Sixth or seventh centuries: Ditto, 370 - 37h • In 
Ajanta caves T. II. and XXXIV. of the sixth and seventh centuries are cherubs and 
grotesques with large wigs. Among the Biigh carvings and paintings of the sixth or 
seventh century are a king- with baggy hair if not a wig and small human heads with 
full wigs ; MS, Notes. Finally at the Chandi Sewa temple in Java ®f about the 
seventh century the janitor and other figures have large full-bottomed wigs curled all 
over, Indian Ant, for Aug. 1^76, 240 -241, On the other hand escejjt the curly 
^®^^^kan-capped musio boys in S^nchi no trace of wigs seems to occur in 
the Bhilsa Safnchi or Bh^lrut soulptuires between the tliird century after aud the third 
century before the Christian ei*a. Compare Ciiiminghaiii’s Bhamfc aud Bhilsa ; 
Maspey § Sdnehi ; Fergusson^s and Serpent Worship. 
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The second and raain object o£ interest is the ruuiecl Sun temple in 
the' south of the town on a brick mound about eighty yards east of the 
remains of the Giijai^at gateway. The brick mound which is crowned by 
the. W'hite* marble pillars and the massive .laterite ruins of the temple oE 
Jagsvami Lord of the World has been so dug into that its trite form 
and size cannot be determined. The size* of many of the bricks 
*T 16"x rx3" suggests that the mound is older even than the massive 
laterite masonry of the shrine. And that here as at Multan about the 
sixth century during the supremacy of the sun-worshipping White Hdnas 
a temple of the Suii was raised, on the ruins of a Buddhist temple or 
relic iiioitnd. Still except the doubtful evidence of the size of the bricks 
nothing has been found to support the theory that the Sun temple stands 
on an earlier Buddhist ruin. The apparent ‘ present dimensions of the 
mound are 42' broad 60' long and’ 20' high. Of the* temple the north 
side and north-west corner are fairly complete The east entrance to 
the halij the south pillars of the hall, and with them the hall dome and 
the outer wall of the temple round the soutli and west of the shrine * 
have disappeared. A confused heap of bricks on the top of the shrine 
and of the entrance from the hall to the shrine is -all that is Jeft of the 
spire and upper buildings. The materials used are of three kinds. The 
piilai‘s of the hall are of a white quartzlike marble; the masonry of the 
shritie walls and of the passage round the north of the shrine is of a red- 
dish yellow [aterite, apd the interior of the spire and apparently some 
other roof ’ buildings are. of brick. Beginning from the original’ east* 
entrance the ground has been cut away so close to the te&ple and so 
' many of the pillars have fallen that almost no trace of the entrance is left. 
The first masonry, entering from the. east, are the tw'O eastern pillars ‘of 
the ball dome and to the north of this central pair the pillar that sup- 
ported the north-eastern corner of the dome. Except the lowest rim, on 
the east side,, all trace of the donje^and of the roof over the dome are gone. 
The centre of the hall is open to the sky. The south side is even more 
ruined than the east side. The whole outer wall has fallen and been 
removed. The south-east corner the two south- pillars of the dome and 
the south-west corner pillars are gone. The north side is better pre- 
sq|*ved. The masonry that rounds off the corners from which the dome 
sprung, remains and along the rim of the north face runs a belt ' of finely 
carved female figures. The north-east corner pillar, the two north pilWs^ 
of tho dome, and the north-west corner pillar ail remain. Outside of the 
pillars runs a passage about four fee^ "broad and eleven feet high„ 
and, beyond the passage, stands the. north wmll of the temple with an out- 
standing deep" 0 Hved window balcony with white marble seats and backs. , 
and massive pillars whose .six feet shafts are in three sections square- 
eightsided and round and on whose double-disc capitals rest brackets, 
which support a shallow cfoss-cornered dome. -At its west end tlie north 
passage is ornamented with a rich gohla or re«es^ 3| broad with side ' 
pillars '3|: f§et high. On the west side of the dome the central pair of 
dome pillars and as has been noticed the north corner pillar remain. 
About three feet west of the west pair of dome pillars a second pair sup- 
port the domed entrance to the shrine. The richly carved side pillars, a 
;goddess with fly-fiap bearers, and the lintel of the- shrine door remain 
but the bare square chamber of the shrine- is open to the sky. To the 
south of the shrin.e the entire basis of the south side of the spire, the 
outer circling or pradahshana passage and the outer wall of the templq 
have wclisappeared. The north side is much less ruinous. There remaiu 
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the i^ar^sive blocks of yellow and fed trap which formed the basis of the 
spire built in horizontal batsds of deep-cut cuBhions and in the centre of 
the north wall a niche with outstanding pillared frame, the circling passage 
with walls of plain trap and rOof of single slab^ laid across j^nd the outer 
wall of the temple with bracket capitated pillars and a central deep-eaved 
and pillared hanging window of white marble. The circling paSvSage and ^ 

• the outer. wall of the temple end at the north-west- corner. Of the 
western outer wall all trace is 'gqne.^ The pillars of the'tempde are massive 
and hfnidsom.e wdtlr pleasantly broken outline, a pedestal, a square, an 
eight sided hand, a sixteensided band, around b.elt, a narrow band of horned 
faces, the capital a pair of discs, and above the discs outstanding* brackets 
each ending in a croucSiing four-armed male or female human figure 

* upholding the roof. The six central dome pillars resemble the rest 
except that instead of the sixteensided band the inber face is carved into 
an urn from whose mouth overhang rich leafy__ festoons and which 
stand on a roll of cloth or a ring of "cane such as women set between 
the head and the waterpot^i * On the roof piles of bricks show That 
besides the spire some building rose over the central dome . and eastern 
entrance but of its structure nothing can now be traepd. 

According to a local legend this temple of the Sun was built by Yayati 
the son of king hTahush^ of the Chandravansi or Moon stock. Yayati came ^ 
to Shrim^l] accompanied by his two queens Sharniistha and Devyani, 
and began to perform severe austerities .at one of the places sacred to 
Surya-the Sun. Surya was so pleased by the fervour of Yayati’ s -devotion 
that 'he appeared before him and asked Yayati to name a boon. Yayati , 
said ilay I with god-like vision see thee in thy true form. The Sun 
granted this wish and told Yayati to name a second boon. ’ Yayati said 
.1 am weary o*f ruling and^of the pleasures of life. My one wish is that 
for the good of Shrirailpur' you may be present here in your true form. 
The Sun agreed. An image wms set up in the Sun’s true* form (appa- 
rently meaning in a human form) and aHariya Brahman was set over it.® 
The God said Call me Jagat-Sv/uni the Lord of the World for I am its 
only protector. Accordiug to a local Brahman account the original im*}5ge 
of the Sun was of wood and is still preserved in Lakshmi’s temple at 
Pdtan in North Gujarat.'^ Another account makes the builder of fhe 
temple Shripunj or Jagsom. According to one legend Jagsom’s true 
•name Avas Kanak who' came from Kashmir. According to the Brahm 
Bhat Tappa Jagsom was a king of Kashmir of the Jamawal tribe who 
established himself in Bhinmal tihout SUO years before Kumarapala, As 
Kiim.arapiUas date is A.i). 3186, Jagsom’s date would be^,An:>. GSO. 


ten feet of the pillars are. thus divided; pedestal 2\ square block 2\ ei^dit» 
sided belt IS'', sixtoensided belt 1.8'V round band 2‘, lionied face belt 6", double disc 
capital 6". ' . .■ ' ■ . . . ,, ^ ,, 

^ This according to anothef account is NAsik town. 

3 Ifariya BrAhman is said to mean a descendant of Hariyaji, a well kiiown BrAhmau 
of ShrimAl,- so rich that he gave every member of his caste a present of brass vessels. 

'**This tradition seems correct. In the temple of Lakshrui near the Tripolia or 
Triple gateway in PAtan are two standing images of ohdmpa Micheiia champaca 
wood one a man the other a woman Mack 'and dressed. The male image which is 
about three feet high and tHirteen inches across the shoulders is of the Sun Jagat* 
SbAm that is Jagat SvAmi the World Lord ; the female image, about 2' 6" high and 
9" across the shoulders i's Eanadevi or Eandel the Sun’s wife. Neither image has any 
Writing. They are believed to be about 1000 years old and to have been secretly 
brought from BhinmAl by ShrimAl BrAhmans about Am. 1400. EAo BahAdur HimatUl 
BharajUl. Compare (RajpnUna Gazetteer, II. 282) in the temple of BAldrikh at* 
BAlmor about a hundred miles south -rwest of Jodhpur a ^ri)oden image of the sun. 
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According to the comnion local story Jagsom was tormented bj the 
presence of a live snake in bis- belly. Wben Jagsom baited at the soittb 
gate of Bbinm'al in tbe course of a pilgriinage-.from Kasbmir to Bwarka, 
be fell asleep and tbe snake came omt at bis month. At the same time a 
snake issued from a bole close to tbe city -gate and* said to tbe king’s 
belly snake I Yon should depart and cease to afflict tbe king.’ ‘ There 
is a fine treasure inyonr bole ’ said the belly snake. ‘ How would you Jike 
to leave it? .Why then ask me to leave my borne?’' «Tbe gate snake 
said ‘ If any servant of tbe king is near let him hearken. If some leaves 
■ of tbe My Oapparis apbylla tree are plucked and mixed with the flowers 
of a creeper that grows under it and’ boiled and given to the king the 
snake inside him will be killed.’ any servant of tbe king is near ’ 

retorted tbe king’s snake ‘I^t bim.bearkea. Tf boiling oil is poured down* 
tbe bole of tbe gate-snake the snake will perish and great treasure will 
be found.’ A cleyer Kayastb'of the king’s retip,uo was near aufl .took 
notes. He found tbe Ir/r, tree and the creeper growing under it : be 
prepared tbe medicine and’ gave it to the king. Tbe writbing of the* 
snake caused the king so mucb agony that be ordered the Eayastb 
to be killed. Presently tbe king became sick and tbe dead snake was 
thrown up through the king % mouth.* Tbe king mourned for the dead 
Kayastb. So clever*a man, be said, must have made other good notes. 
They examined the Kayastb’s note book, poured tbe boiling oil down tbe 
bole, killed. tbe gate-snake, and found the treasure. To appease the 
Kayastbs and the two snakes 14kbs ’were spent in feeding Br^bmaiis. 
With the rest a magnificent temple was built to tbe Siiii aud an iixiage 
daly enshrined/ 'Nine upper stories were afterwards added by Yisbva- 
karma. '* ■ ‘ 
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Tbe legends of Bbinmal are collected in the Sbrim41 Mabatmya of tbe Legends* 
^anda Purana a work supposed to be about 400 years old. According 
to tbe Mabatmya tbe city has been known by a diflerent name in each 
of tbe chief cycles or Yugs. In the Satj^ayug it was Sbrimal,* in -the 
.Tretayug Batanmal, in the D wapary ug Pusbpamal, and in the Kaliyug ‘ 

Bbmmal. In the Satyayug Sbrimal or Sbrinagar bad 84 Obandis ; 336 
Ksbetrapals ; 27 Varahas ; 101 Suryis ; 51‘ Matas ; ”21 Brebispatis ; . 

300 to 11,000 Liiigas ; 88,000 Sushis ; 999 ‘Wells and Tanks; and 3| 
krors of tirthas or holy places. At first the plain of Bbinmal was sea 
and Bbraglmrisbi called an Surya and tbe sun dried tbe water and made 
it land. Then Bragbu stai'ted a ‘bermitage and the saints Ka.sbyap, Atri, 

Baradwaj, Gautam, Jamdagni, Yishvamiti’a, and Yasbista came from A'bu 
to interview Bragbu. Gautam was pleased with the land to the nor*fcb of 
Bragbii’s bermitage and prayed Trimbakesbwar that the place might 
combine the holiness of all holy places and that be and bis wife Abilya 
might live there , in happiness. The. God granted tbe sage’s prayer. A 
lake was formed and in tbe centre an island was raised on which Gautam 
built bis bermitage the . foundations of which may still bp slen. , The 
cbannel which feeds Gautam’s lake from ‘the north-east . was cut by an 
ascetic Brahman named- Yajanasila and in '"tbe ebunnel a stone is set 
^ with writing none of which but tbe date S. 1117 (a. D. 1060) is legible. 

" Some years affer Gautam bad settled at Sbrimal a daughter named • . 

Laksbmi was born in tbe bouse of the sage Bragbu, When tbe gfrl came 
of age Bragbu consulted Haradji about a busband* When IsTaradji saw 
Lakshjmb be said ; This girl can be tbe wife of no one but of Yisbnu, 

N'a^l.dji went to Yisbnu and said that in' consequence of tbe curse of 
Durvasarasbi Laksbmi could not be bom anywhere except in Bragbu’s 
bouse and that Yisbnu ought to .marry her. Yisbnu agreed® After the 
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mamag-e tbe bride and bridegroom batlied together in the holy Trinibafc 
pond about half a mile east of jaantam .’s island. The holy water cleared 
the veil of .forgetfnlness and . Lakshmf remembered her former life. ‘ The 
‘devt as or guardians came to worship her. They asked her what she 
Would wish. Lakshmi replied 5 May the country be- decked with the 
houses of Brahmans as the sky is decked with their carriers the stars. 
Bhagwdn that is Vishmi, pleased with this wish, sent messengers to fetch 
Brahmans and galled Yishvakarma the divine architect to build a town. 
Vishvakarma built the town. He received golden* bangles and a 
garland of gold lotus flowers and the promise that his work would meet 
with the praise of men and that his descendants -wonld rule the art of 
building. This tow|i said the Gods has been decked as it were wdth the 
garlands or mdla of ^ri or LakshmL So it shall be called Shrim^Ia, 
When the houses were ready Brdhnians began to gather from all parts.^ 
When the Brahmans were gathered Lakshmi asked Yishmi to which 
among the Brahmans worship was first due. The Brahmans agreed 
that Gantam’s claim was the highest. The Brahmans from Sindh 
objected ’.and withdrew in anger. Then Yishnii and Lakshmi made 
presents of Clothes money and jewels to the Brahmans, and they, because 
they had settled in the town of Shrimal, came to be known as Shrimdii 
Brahmans. 

The angry Sindh Brdhnaans in their own country "worshipped the Sea. 
And at their request Samudra sent the demon Sari ka to ruin Shrimal. 
Sarika carried ofl the marriageable « Brahman girls. And the Brahmans 
finding no one to protect them withdrew to Ahu. Shrimal became waste 
and the dwellings ruins.^ When Shrimdl had long lain waste a king 
named Shripunj, according to one account 'sufiering from worms accord- 
ing to another account stricken with leprosy, came to the Brahmakund 
to the sonth of the city and was cleansed*^ Thankful at heart Shripunj 
collected Brahmans and restored Shrimfila and at the BrahmakuT3.d 
built a temple of Chandish Mahadev. When they heard that the Shrimal 
Brahmans had returned to their old city and were prospeiing the 



^ The details are : From Kaiisika 500, from the Gaiip^es lO.OOO, from Gaya 600, from 
Kaliiijar 700, from Mahendra 300, from Kundad 3000, from Teni 600, from vSurpdrak 


808, from Gokarri 1000, from Goddvari 108, froili Prabhas 122, from the hill UJjayan 
or Gimar 115, from the Narbada 130, from Gomoti 79, jind from Nandivardhan lOuO. 

^ According to one account (Mdrwiir Cnstos, 61) these Sindh Brdhmaiis are roi)resented 
by the present Fushhar Brahmans. In proof the Pushkars are said to worship fc’arika as 
Untadevi riding on a camel. This must he a mistake. The Pushkars are almost cer- 
tainly Gnjars. ^ ■ 

Betaiis are given ahovt under Objects. The local legends confuse ShriimnJ and 
.Tagsoni. It seems probable that Jagsom was not the name of a king but is a 
contraction of Jagatsvdmi the title of the Sun. This Shripunj, or at least the restorer 
or founder of Shriihafl, is also called Kanak, who acc-ording to some accounts came from 
the east and according to others came from Kashmir, Kanak is said also to have 
founded a town Kankdvati near the site of the present village of Chhakla about eleven 
miles (7 ea^t of Bhinmdl, This recollection of Kanak or Kanaksen is perhaps a trace 
of the possession of Mafrwdr and north Gujarat^hy the generals or successors of the great 
Kushdn or {§aka emperor Kanak or Kanishka the founder of the Saka era of a.b, 78. 
According to the local Bhats this Kanak was of the Janghrabal caste and the Pradfya 
branch. This caste is, said still to hold 300 villages in Kashmir. According to local 
accounts the Bhriindli Brdbmans, and |ihe Dewala and Devna Bajputs all came from 
Kashmir with Kanak. Tod {Western India, 213) notices that the Annals of Mewar all 
trace to Kanaksen of the Siin race whose invasion is put at a.d. 100. As the Shrimaiis 
and most of the preseut Eajput chiefs are of the Gujar stock which entered India about 
A.d. 460 this tracing to Kanishka is a case of the Hindu law that the coiiquerbr lassi- 
niilates the, traditions, of the conquered that with the tradition he may hind to his own 
family the Sri or Luck of his predecessors. * 
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Brahmans of Sindh once more sent Sarika to carry away their mairiage- 
abie daughters. One girl as she was being, haled away called on her house 
goddess and Sarika was spell-bound to the spot. 'King Shripnnj came up 
and was about to -slay Sarika with an arrow when Sarika said Do not 
kill me. Make some provision for my food and I will henceforth gitard 
your Brahmans. Tlie king .asked her wh^t , she required. Sarika said 
Let your Brahmans at their “weddings give a* dinner in my -honour and 
let them also marry their daughters in unwashed clothes. If •they follow 
these two rules I will protect them. The king agreed and gave 
Sarika leave to go. Sarika could not move.' While the king wondered the 
home-goddess of the maiden appeared and told the king she had stopped 
the fiend . Trnly said the king you are the rightful guardian. But Sarika 
is not ill disposed let her go. On this Sarika fled to Sindh. And in her 
hp'nour the people both of Shrim^l and of Jodhpur still marry their 
daughters in unwashed clothes.^ The Brahman girls whom Sarika -had 
carried off had been placed in charge of the snake Kankal lord of the 
under world. The Brahmans fouied this out and Kankal agreed to 
restore the girls if the Brahmans would worship snakes or nags at the 
beginning of their shrddh or after-death ceremonies. Since that time the 
Shrimalis set. up the image of a K fig when they perform death rites. Other- 
legends relating to the building of the Jagsvami or Sun temple, to the 
temple of Chandish Mahadev near the Brahmakund,^ and to the making of 
the Jaikop lake are given above. The dates preserved hy local tradition are 
B..222 (a.d. It) 6) the building of the first temple of the Sun; S.265 
(a, D. 209) a destructive attack on the city ; S.. 494 (a.d. 438) a second 
sack by a Jidkshasa; S. 700 (a.d. 644) a re-building ; S.900 (a.d. 844) a- 
third destruction; S. 955 (a.d. 890) a new restoration followed by a period . 
of prosperity which lasted till the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

That Shrimiil was once the capital of the Gurjjaras seems to explain 
the local saying that Jagatsen the son of the builder of the Sun temple 
gave Shrimalto Gujarat Brahmans where Gujarat is a natural alteration 
of the forgotten Gurjjaras or Guijjara - Brahmans. That Shrimai was 
once a centre of population is shown by the Shiimali subdivisions of 
the Brahman and Vani castes who are widely scattered over north 
Gujarat and Kdthiavada. Most Shrimffi Vanis are Shrivaks. It 
seems probable that their history closely resembles the history of the 
Osyai Shriivaks or Jains who take their name from the ancient city of 
Osia about fifteen miles south of Jodhpur to which they still go to pay 
vows. The bulk of these Osval Yanis, who are Jains by religion, were 
Solaiiki Bajputs before their change of faith which according to Jain 
records took place about a.d. 743 (S. 800).® The present Bhinmal 


^ According to a local tradition the people in despair at the ravages .of Sarika turned 
for help to Devi. The goddess said : .Kill buffaloes; eat their flesh, ahd wear their hides 
and Sarika will not touch you. The people obeyed and were saved. Since then a 
dough buffalo has taken the' place of the flesh buffalo and unwashed cloth of the 
bleeding hide. Another version sounds like 'a reminiscence of ’the Tartar origin of 
Krishna. The goddess Khamangiri persuaded* the Lord Kiishna to celebrate his 
marriage clad in. the raw hide of a cow. In the present era unwashed cloth has taken 
the place of leather. Note from Mr. Eatan Ball Pandit. 

2 The tradition recorded by Tod (Western India, 209) that the Gurjjaras are descended 
from the Solankis of Anahilaviida,, taken with the evidence noted in the section on 
History that the ChAvadAs or OhApas and the ParihAras are also Gurjjaras makes it 
probs^ble that the GhohAns .are of the same origin and therefore that the whole of the 
Agnikulas were northern' conqiierors who adopting Hinduism were given a place among 
Kajputs or Kshatriyas, « ® Epigraphia Indica, 11. 40- 41, 
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Iiai/ds claim tbe Osvals’ as originally peop of Sbrimal. Laks'limi they 
say when she w'as being mariied to Vishnu at Shrimal looked into hei: 
bosom, and the Jariya goldsmiths .came forth: she looked north 
and tile Oswals appeared, east and from Her look were born 
the*Porwalsd B’rom her lucky necklace of flowers sprang the Shrimali 
Brahmans. According to other accounts the Shriraiili Brahmans 
and Vanis were of Elashmir origin of th© JamaWala ■ cfaste and were 
brought to*south Mdrwar by Jag ^om by * which name * apparently 
Kanaksen that is the Kushan or Kshatrapa ( A, d. 78-250) dynasty is 
meant. They say that in S. 750' (a.d. 703) Bug'ra an Arab ‘laid the 
country waste and that froin fear of him the Shrimali .Brahmans and 
Vanis dod south. Another account . ginng the’ date a.d, 744 (S.8o0) 
says the assailants were Songara ‘Bajputs. The "Shrimalis were brought 
back to Bhinmal by Abhai Singh iiahtor when viceroy of Gujarat nn 
A.U1694 (S.1750). . 

The memory of the Gurjjaras, who they say are descended from Garab 
Eishi,' lingers among the .Bh4tis or . bards of Shrinnih* They say the 
Gurjjaras moved from Shrimal to Pushkar about ten miles north-west of 
Ajmir and there dug the* great lake. ’ They are aware that GuLjjaras have 
a very sacred burning ground at Pushkar or Pokarn and also that the 
Savitri or wife of Brahma at Pokarn was a Gurjjara maiden. . . 

But as the leading Gurjjaras have dropped their* tribe name in 
becoming Kshatriyas or Rajputs the bards naturally do not know of the 
Gurjjaras as a ruling race. The cu'dinary Gurjjkra they say is the same 
as the ‘Eehbari; the Bad or High. Guj jars to whom Krishna belonged 
are Kajputs. The bards further- say that the Sompuras who live near 
• Poshkar (Pokarn north of Ajmir) and are the best builders who alone 
know the names of all ornamental patterns are of Gurjjara descent and of 
Shrimal origin. They do not admit that the Ohavaclas w'ere Gurjjaras. 
In their opinion Ohayadas are the same as lihrirods .and came north into 
Marwjir from Danta in Jhaiav4da in imrth-east’ .Kathiavada. The 
Chohans they say came from Sambhar to A jmir, from Ajmir to Delhi, 
from Delhi to Nagor north of /Jodhpur, from Nagor to Jodhpur, from 
Jodhpur to Bhaclgaon 'thirty miles south of Bhinmal, and from Bhadgaon 
to SiroM.* According to alocal Jaghirchir of the Devra caste the Chohans' 
original seat ^vas at Jhalor forty miles- north of Shrimal. They say that 
ill the eighteenth century * the Sohnikis came north from Patan in 
nojfh Gnjarat to Hiyu in Palanpnr where they have still a settlement, 
and that from Hiyu they went to Bhinmal. 

In connection with the Sun temple and the traces of sun worship among 
the Jains, whose ^zmis or religious guides have a suii face which they say 
was given them by the Bana of Chitor, the existence in Bhinmal -of ' so 
many (thirty-five) houses of Shevaks is interesting. These Shevaks arc 
the religious dependents of the Oswal Shrayaks. They are strange 
highnoscd hatchet-faced men with long lank hair and long beards and 
wTiiskeiu They were originally Magha Brahmans and still are Yaish- 
navas worshipping the ^un. They know that their story is told in the 
Kamagranth of the Surya Parana, lihe Bhinmal Shevaks know of sixteen 


^ According to Katta, a BrAlima-Bhdt of remarkable intelligence, tlie Osvals include 
Bajputs of a largo number of tribes, Aadas, Bbaftis,* Boninas, Buruds, Olio vans, Gelilots, 
Goliils, Ja!davs,®akvAnAs, Molxik,Parmafrs, R^htors, JShAlas, Tilars® They are said to 
have been converted to the Jain religion in Osianagara in Sam vat Bia Yarsli 22 that is 
in 4.3?* 165.' ’ . 
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branches or scekas but remember tbe names of ten only ; Aboti, BMnmala, 
Devira, Hirgota, Knwara, .Lalar, MaMariya, Mnndiara, Saparwala, and 
Sbanda. The story of these Maghag in the Snrya and' Bhajishya Paran|is, ^ 
how they were brought by Garnda from the land of the Sahas and were* 
fire and snn worshippers, gives these ^ Shevaks ^ special interest. The 
BevaMs are believed to have come from Kashmir with Jog Svami who is 
said to have been a Taksh of the B4,kShas division of Parihar Bajpnts. 
The other division of Parihar g were gira'sias of ACbn who in virtue of the 
fire baptism of the A gniknnd became Kshatriyas. The Devalas are sup- 
posed to get their name becanse they bhilt Jag Som’s temple at Bhinmdh 
The Deyra Rajpnts whose head is the Shohi chief and who according to 
the bards are of Ohohan descent, came at the same time and marry with 
the Devalas* With this origin from Kanaksen it 'is natural to associate 
the Devras and Devalas with the Bevapntras of the Samndragiipta (i.D. 
S70-395) inscriptioiiv. Of Hdna or of Javla, the tribe name of the 
great Hnna conquerors Toromana and Mihiraknla 450- 5$0), few 
signs have been traced. The Jaghirdar of Devala knows the name Hdna. 
They are a Bikshasa people he says. He mentions Honots or Sonots who 
may be a tracb oiPIunas, and Hundls in K^thiavada and a Hnni subdivision 
amon^ the Kunbis of Marwar. Javla he does not know as a caste name. 

The historical interest of Shrim^i centres in the fact that it was long 
the capital of the main branch of the great northern race of Gnrjjaras. It 
is well known that many mentions of the Gnrjjaras and their country 
in inscriptions and historical works refer to the Ohaulukya or SolaUki 
kingdom of Anahiiavada (A.r).*96l- 1242) or to its successor the Ya^hela 
principality (a.d. 1219-1304). But the name Gurjjara occurs also iu 
many documents older than the tenth century and h^s been most vari- 
ously and inconsistently explained. Some take the name to denote the 
Chdyadds of- Anahilavada (a.d. 746 - 942 ), some the Gnrjjaras of Broach 
(a.d. 580-808) and some, among them Dx*. Bhagv4nlal Indraji, even the 
Valabhis (a.d. 509-766), but not one of these identification’s can be madcf 
to apply to all cases; As regards the Yalabhis even if they were of 
Gnrjjara origin they are not^kuown to have at any time called themselves 
Guij j aras or to have been kno wn, by that name to their neighbours . The 
identification with the Gnrjjaras of Broach is at first sight more plausible, as 
they admitted their Gnrjjara origin as late as the middle of the seventh 
century, but there are strong reasons against the identification ^hthe Broach 
branch as the leading family of Gnrjjaras. Pulake^i II. in his Aihple 
inscription of A.n. 634 (S. 556)^ claims .to have subdued by, his 
prowess* the Latas Mala vas, and Gnrjjaras, which showy's that tbe land of the 
Gnrjjaras was distinct from Lata, the province in which Broach* stood. 
Similarly Hinen Tsiang (c. 640 a.d.) speaks of the kingdom of Broach 
by the name- of the city and not as Gnrjjara or the Gnij jara country. 

In the following centnry the historians of the Anab raids‘^ notice Barns 
(Broach) separately from Jnrz or Gnrjjara, and the Ohalnkya grant of 490 
that is of A.D. 738- 739 mentions the Gnrjjaras after the Ohavotakas 
(Chayaclas) and the Manryas (of Chitox’) as the .last • of the kingdoms 
attacked by the Arab army. Later instances occnr of a distinction between 
Lata and Gnrjjax?a, bnt it seems nnnecessarn to qnote them as the 
Gnijjara kingdom of Broach probably did not snrviye the Bashtrakuta 
conqnesb of sonth Gnjanit (a,d. 750-760). 

The evidence that the name Gnrjjara was not confined to the Chavadas 


^ Indian Antiquary, VIII, 237. ^ Elliot, I. 432, 
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is not less abuiidant. It will not be disputed that references of earlier 
date than tbe foundation of Anabilavada (a.d.. 746) cannot apply to the 
GMvada kingdom; and ^further we find tbe Ciiaiukya grant of 
' A.n. 738-739 expressly distinguisMng between the Gbavadas and tbe 
Giirjjaras and calling tbe former by tbeir .tiibal name Cb^yotaka, It 
might be: supposed tbat as tbe power of tbe Cbayadas increased, they became 
known as tbe rulers of tbe Gurjjara country; and it must be admitted 
tbat some of tbe references to Gurjjaras in tbe Rasbtrakuta g'rants are 
vague enough to apply to the .Gbavadas. Still, if it can be shown tbat 
others of these references cannot possibly apply to tbe Cbayadas, and if 
we assume, as* we must, that the name of Gurjjara was used with tbe 
slightest consistency, it ‘will follow tba,t tbe nintb^ and tenth century 
. references to the Gurjjaras do not apply to tbe Cbayada kingdom of 
AnalulayMa. 



The Van-Dindori and BMbanpur plates of tb§" great Basbtrakiita ^ 
Govinda III,^ state tbat Govinda’s father Dbruya (o. 780-800 a*!)^ 

quickly caused Yatsar4ja, intoxicated -with tbe goddess of tbe soyereignty 
of Gauda tbat be bad acquired with’ ease, to enter upon the path of 
misfortmie in the centre of Maru”* and took away from bim the two ^ 
umbrellas of Gauda. A comparison of this statement with tbat in tbe ^ 
Baroda grant of Karka II.2 wMcb is dated a.u. 812-813, to tbe effect 
tbat Karka made bis arm tbe door-bar of tbe country of tbe “Tlord of 
tbe Gurjjaras, who bad become evilly inflamed by conquering tbe lord 
of Gauda and tbe lo.rd of Vanga ”, makes it highly probable tbat Yatsa- ; 
raja was king of the Gurjjaras at the end of the eighth century.^^ As • f 
no such name occurs in the Gbayada lists, it follows tbat tbe Gurjjaras i 
referred to in the ii^scriptidns of about a.d. 800 were not Cbavadd^s. 

It is also possible to show tbat more than a century later tbe Obavadds | 
wei'e distinct from tbe Gurjjaras. Tbe Kanarese poet Pampa, writing i 

A. U. 94k^ states tbat tbe father of bis patron Arikesari vanquished 
Mabipdla 'king of tbe Gurjjaras, who ^may be identified with tbe . 
Mabipdla who is named as overlord in tbe grant of Dbaraniyardba of ^ 
Wadbwaii,'^ dated a.b. 914, As no Mabipala occurs in tbe Gbdvada lists, ^ 
tbe Gurjjara kingdom must be sought elsewhere than at Anabilavdda. 

Since the Gurjjaras of tbe eighth and ninth century inscriptions cannot i 

be identified either with the Yalabbis, tbe Broach Gurjjaras, or tbe 
Anabilayada^Cbayadas, they must represent some other family of rulers. ^ 
A suitable dynasty seems to be supplied by Hiueu Tsiang’s kingdom of 
Kiii-cbe-lo or Gurjjara, tbe capital of wfiicb be calls *Pi-lo-mo-lo/'» Tbe 
Pi'encb translators took Pi-lo-mo-lo to be Bdlmer in Eajputana. But j 

I>r. Bubler following tbe late Golonel Watson, identifies it, no doubt 1 

rightly, with Bbinmal or BbilmaL® • . 


5 Iiuliaii Antiquary, XI, 156 and YI. 59, ^ Indian Antiquary, XII. 156, 

3 Jour, R, A, B.*XIV* 19ff. ■* Indian Antiquary, XII, 180 and XYIII, 93, 

. ® Bears Buddhist Records, IX, 270, - 

® Indian Antiquary, YI. That the name Bhilm^l should have come into use while 
the Gurjjaras were stiU in the height of their power is strange. The explanation niay 
perhaps be that Bhilmal may^ean the Gurjjara’s town the name Bhil or bowman being 
given to the Gurjjaras on Account of their skill as archers. So Chdpa the original 
name of the Chdvadiis is Sanskritised into Chapotkatas the strong bowmen. So also, 
perhaps, therClnipa or Ohaura who gave its name to Chapanir or Chdmpaner was accord* 
iiig to the local story a Bhil. Several tribes of Mewdr Bhils are 'well enough made to 
suggest that in their case Bhil may mean Gurjjara. This is specially the case with the 
Xiauriyah Bhils of Xerwer, the'^finest of the race, whose name further suggests an 
origin in the Gurjjara division of Lor. Compare Malcolm's Trans. Bombay As. Soc, 1. 71, 
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A short sketch of the history of the Gurjjaras, so far as it can be pieced ' Ippei^x IIL 
together from contemporary sources, may help to show the probability of 
these identifications. The Gurjjaras apparently entered India in the fifth History* 

century- a.i>. The*earliest notice of them occurs in the Sri Harshacharitaj 
a work of the early seventh century, in which during the early years of 
the seventh century Prabhakaravardhana the father of Bri Harsha of 
Magadha (a.b'. 60fi-641) is said.to have conquered the king of Gandhafra, 
the Htinas, the king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the L4|as, and the king of 
Malaya*^ The date of their settlement at Bhinmal is unknown^ but as- 
their king was ^recognised* as a Kshatriya in Hiuen Tsiang’s time 
(c.640 A,©.) it probably was not later than a.p. 550. Towards the end of . 
the sixth century (o. ‘585) they seem to have conquered northern Gujardt 
and Broach and to haye forced the ^alabhis (a.d.* 509-766) to acknowledge 
their supremacy. (See Above page 465.) They took very kindly to Indian 
culture, for in A. D. 628 the astronomer Brahmagupta wrote -his Biddhtoa 
at Bhinmal under king Vydghramukha, who, he states, belonged to, the 
^ri Ghapa dynasty .2 This valuable statement not only gives the name of # 
the Gurjjara royal house but at the same time proves the Gurfjara origin: 
of the Ohdpotkatas or Ohdrotakas, that is the Chayadas of later times. 

This Yyaghramukha is probably the same as the Gurjjara king whom 
in Ms* inscription of S. 556 (a.d. 634) Pulakes^i II. claims to have sub- 
•dued.3 A few years later (o. 640 A.D.) Hiuen Tsiang describes the king 
(probably Vydghramukha’ s successor) as a devout Buddhist aud just twenty 
years of age. The country was populous and wealthy, but Buddhists were 
few aud unbelievers inany. The Gurj jaras did not long retain their southern - 
conquests. In Hiuen Tsiang’s time both Kaira (Kie-cha) and Yadnagar . 

(Anandapura) belonged to Mdlava, while the Broach chiefs probably 
submitted to. the Chalukya'h. . Ho further reference to the Bhinmdl 
kingdom has-been traced until after the Ar^b conquest of Sindh when . 

(a.d. 724-750) the Khalifa’s governor Junaid sent his plundering bands 
w* into . all the neighbouring countries and attacked among other places 
Marwdd (Marwar), Maliba (Malwa), Barns (Broach), Uzain (Ujjain), 

A1 Bailaman (Bhilmal ?), and Jurz (Gurjjara).^ As noticed above the 
contemporary Ohalukya plate of A.n . 738-9 also mentions Gurjjara as one 
of tl^e kingdoms attacked.’ After these events the Arabs seem to have 
confined themselves to raiding i^e coast towns of Kathiavada without 
attacking inland states such as bhinmal. • Immediately • after the Arab 
raids ceased the Gurjjaras had to meet a new enemy the Bashtrakiitas 
who after supplanting the Ohalukyas in the Dakhan turned their 
attention northwards. Dantidurga in his Samangad grant of A.n. 753 -4 ^ 
speaks of ploughing the hanks of the MaM and the Bev4 (Harhada), and 
in his Elura inscription^ of conquering among other countries Malava 
Lata and Tanka.!^ A few years later (a.d* 757-58) a branch of the main. 

Bashtrakuta line established its independence* in Lata in the person of * . ‘ 



^ The Madhuhan Grant : Epigraphia Indica, I. 67. 

® Beiuaud, Mdmoire Sur I/Inde, 337, in quoting this reference through Alheruni. 
(A. n. 1031) writes Pohlmal between MulUn and Anhalwara. 


3 Indian Antiquary,- VIII, 237* ^Elliot, I, 440-41 . 

® Indian Antiquary, XI, 109. e Arch. Surv, West. India, X. 91.* 

^ Tanka may be the northern half of the Broach District. Traces* of the name seem' 
to remain in the two Tankdri^s, one Sitpore Tankdria in north Broach and the other 
in Amod. The name seems also to survive in the better known Tanker! the port of 
Jamhusar on the Dhddhar. This Tankdri is the second port in the district of Broach 
and was formerly the emporium for the trade with M41wa. Somhay Gazetteer, II,413-569a 
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Tbo next notice of in tlie Eaclhanpiir aiid Van- 

Eindol!! grants of Govinda Ill.t. wbo states tliat bis father Bbrava 
(c, 780-800 A.n-) caiised ‘‘ ¥atsaraja, intoxicated with tbe goddess of tbe 
sovereignty of Ganda that be bad acquired with ease, lo enter upon tbe 
patb of misfortune in tbe centre of Maru ’’ and took from^ bim tbe two 
•wbite umbrellas of Gauda.‘ As already stated, a comparison with tbe ^ 
Baroda grant of Earka shows that tbis Vatsaraja was a Gurjjara king i 

and that be bad made extensive conquests in Upper India as far east as * 
Bengal. Now it is notable that tbe genealogies of two .of tbe most a. j 
important Agnikilla races, tbe Paramaras and tbe Cbaubens, go back to 
this very time (o. 800 a.d.)^. Taking tbis fact in connection with tbe 
prevalence of tbe surnames Pav4r and Ohavan among Gujars in sxicb 
remote provinces as tie Panjab and Kbandesb, it seems obvious that these 
two tribes and therefore also tbe two other Agnikula races, tbe Paribars 
and Solan kis are,- if not of Gnrjjara origin, at all events members of tbe. 
great horde of northern in’|aders whom the Gurjjaras led. Tbe agreement 
between tbis bbeory and the Agnikula legends of Abu need only be pointed 
out to be ’admitted. The origin of the modern Rajput races has always 
been one of tbe puzzles of Indian bistoiy. Tbis suggestion seems to ofi^er 
at least a partial solution, ^ ^ 

Tbe Rudbanpnr grant (a.d. 807-8) further states that when tbe Gurj- 
j^^ra saw Govinda III. approaching, r be fled in fear to some unknown 
Hding-place. This probably means noVmo re tban1}bat Yatsardja did not 
oppose Govinda 'in bis march to the Vindbvas.. The next reference is in 
tbo Baroda gi’ant of Karka II. of Gujarat who boasts that bis father ! 

Indra (o. 810 a.d.) alone caused the leader of tbe Gurjjara lords to flee. , 

Karka adds that be himself, for tbe purpose of protecting M41ava, who 
bad been struck down,’’ made Ms arm the •door-bar of .the country of 
, Gurjjaresvara, who ‘‘ bad become evilly inflamed” by the conquest of ) 
Gauda and Vanga.^ It is difficult to avoid supposing that we have here 
a reference to the Paramara conquest of Malwa and that Karka checked -j* 
the southward march of tbe victoiuous army. For sonie years no further ^ 
mention has been traced of the Gurjjaras. But in A.D. 861 the Arab 
mercbant Suliiiman statesHbat tbe king* of Jnzr was one of tbe kings 
‘‘aroiind” tbe Balbara, tbat is the Rasbtrakuta, and that be vyas yery 
hostile to tbe Musalmdns, •wbicb is not surprising, considering bow bis 
kingdom was exposed to fee Arab raids from Sindh. Dbruva IIL of ^ 

Broach, in bis .Bagumnl grant of A..D. 8.67^ speaks of the host* pf tbe 
powxi-ful Gurjjaras ” as one of the dangerous enemies be bad to fear. 

About A.D. 8b() a Guijjara chief named Alakbana ceded Takkadesa in tbe , 

Panjab to Sankaravarmman of Kashmir.'^ But as Alakbana xvas a vassal j 

of Lallija, tbe ^'abi of Obind near Swat, tbis event did not affect tbe 
Bliininal empire. To about a.d. 900 belongs tbe notice of the Rash- ■ 

„ traknta Krishna II. in the Beoli and Navsari grants® -where be is stated j 

to have frigj^tened tbe Gurjjaras, destroyed tbe pride of Lata, and ,j 

deprived the coast people of sleep. His fights with tbe Gurjjaras are | 

compared to tbo storms of tbe rainy season, implying, that while tbe \ 

relations of tbe two empires continued hostile, neither was able to gain ' 
any decisive advantage over tbe other. To this same period belongs Ibn 
Kbiirdfidba’s (a.d, 912) statement® that tbe king of Juzr was tbe fourth s 



^ Indian, Antiquary, VT, 69' and XI, 15d, 2 ij^aiau Antiquary, XIT. 156. 

See the Udaipur :^7*asaHti in Bp. Ind, I. and tbe Harsba Inscription in ditto# 

. tlie Baroda grant of A.B, 812-13. Indian Antiquary, XII, 166. 

Blbot, I. 4# • ® Indian Antiquary, XII. 179. ' 7 Eajatarau ginl, 14$. * 
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in rank, of tke kings of India* and that tke Tatariya dirhams were ’used 
in Ms country. In connection witli the latter point it is wortli noting 
that tbe pattdvali of the IJpakesagacclia^ gives a i^tory wkicli distinctly 
connects tlie origin of tlie GadLia coinage witk BlimniM,2 The grant of 
Dharanivaraha, the Chapa chief of Vadhy^n, dated A.i), 914^"^ gives 'us 
the name of his overlord Mahipala^ who, as already pointed out, must be 
identified with the Mahipala who was defeated by the Karndtak king 
Narasiiiiha.^ ^ The fact that Vadhvan was a Chapa dependency , implies 
that Anahilavada was one also. We may in fact conclude that throughout 
the Ghavada period Ahahilayada was a mere feudatory of Bhinmal, a fact 
which -would account for the obscurities and contradictions ' of Ohavadi ’ 
history. . , ■ . * * 

The Dooli grant of the Bashtrakuta Krishna III. which is dated 
A.D. 940 5 describes the king’s victories in the south as causirig thei 
hope of Kalanjara and Ohitrakiita to drop away from the heart of the 
Gurjjara. At thrs time Kalinjav belonged To the Kalaohuris of Central 
India and Chitrsikuta or Ghitod to the Gehlots of Mewad and the phrase 
used by Kiishna implies that the Gurjjara chief had his eye on these two 
famous foi*^esses and had perhaps already besieged them unsuccessfully. 
In either case this notice is evidence of the great and far-reaching power 
of the Gurjjaras. Masndi (a. n.. 915) notices th^at the king’ of Jpzr was 
frequently at war -Vkdth the Balhara (Bashtrakuta) and that he had - a 
large army and many horses and. camels. 

A Ohandel stone inscription from Khajurdho desciibesYasovarmman and 
Lakshavarmpaan as successful in war against Gaudas, Khasas, Kosalas, 
Kasmiras, Maithilas, Malavas, Chedis, Knrns, and Gurjjaras,® And soon 
after about a.d. 953 during the reign "of Bhfmasena a migration of 18,000 
Gurjjaras from Bhinm^i is recorded,'^ The memory of this movement 
remains in the. teaditions of the Gujars of Khdndesh into which they 
passed -^vith their carts, in large numbers by way of Mil wa.® An important 
result of this abandonment of Bhinmal was the transfer of overlordship 
from Bhinmal to whose first Chalukya or Solaiiki king 

Mularaja (a.d. 961 -99d) is, about a.d. 990, described as being accompanied 
by the chief of Bhinmil as a subordinate ally in his war with Grahaiipu. 
(see Above page 451). The Gurjjara or Bhinmil empire seems to have 
broken into several sections of which the three leading portions were the 
Chauhans of Sambhar, the Paramaras of Milwa, and the Bolaiikis of 
Anahilavada, , . ■ 

The inscriptions which follow throw a certain' amount of. light on the 
history of Bhinmal duidng and after the Solahki period. The two earliest 


^ Indian Antiquary y XIX. 233, * * ^ , *■ 

2 According to Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 313) the coins called Tatariya 
dirhams stretch from the fifth and sixth to the eleventh century,’ Ihcy are frequently 
found in Kabul probably of the ninth century. In the tenth century Ihn Haukal 
(A.3D. 977) found them current in Gandhara and the Pan jdh where the Boar coin has 
since ousted them. * Tliey are rare in Central India east of the Ard,vali range. They are 
not uncommon in Rajputiina or Gujariit and were once so plentiful in Sindh, that in 
A.B. 725 the Sindh treasury had eighteen million Tatariya dirhams. (See Dowson in 
Elliot’s History, I. 3.) They are the rude silver pieces generally known as Indo- 
8assanian because they combine Indian letters with Sassanian types. A worn fire temple 
is the supposed Ass-head which has given rise to the name Gadiya Paisa or Ass money, 
“ImlknAntiquary, XII, IflOandXVm. 9.1. * 

^ Joar. B. A. S. XIV. 19. « A B. B. A. S. Jourl. 2tVIII. 239. 

® Kielhom in Epig, Iiitlica, I. I32. ^ HoemJfi- in Ind. Antiq^. XIX. 233. 

® Details given in KhdiidesB Gazetteer, Xir. 39. • ■ 
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' ill date (ISTos. 1 and 2) widcli are probably of tbe tenth century, giye • no 
historical details. Nos# 3 and 4 show that ])etweeil a.d. 1067 and 1067 
Bhinniiil was ruled by the Mah^r^Jadhiraja Krishnaraja of the Paramdra 
race. This is a valuable confirmation of Raj put tradition, according to which’^ 
the Paramara Raja of Abu was followed by the prince of Brimala, when 
he aided Mularaj a against Graharipu(c. 990 A.D.)andtheParam^ras remain- 
ed paramount in this r%ion until the beginning‘of the thirteenth century.^ 
The title of Maharajadhiraja meant much less at this period than it meant 
before the Valabhi kings had cheapened it Still H shows that Krishiia- 
raja’s rank was considerably higher than that of a mere feudatory 
chieftain. Inscription No. B gives the* names of Krishnaraja’s father' 
Dhariidhuka and of his grandfather Devaraja. The first of these two names 
occurs hi the main line of Abu as the successor of Dhumaraja the first 


. Paramdm sovereiirn.® According to Rajput tradition. the Paramdras were 

* . ° ^ , ,1 li . 11 1 1 11 n • ' !1 . .f 11 _ TST:^ , 


at one time supreme in Marasthali and held all the nine castles of the Waste. 
Rut in the historical peribd their chief possessions in MarwJid lay about 
Abu and Cliandr^ivati, though we have a glimpse of another branch main- 
taining itself at Kerala near Badmer.^ The Paramara chiefs of Abu are 
constantly referred tO in the Solaiiki annals, and during the goMen age of 
the §olatild monarchy (A.n. 1094-1174) they were the vassals of that 
power, aoid their Bhinmal h/anch, if it was ever a distinct chief ship, probably 
followed the fortunes of the main line, though the Bhinmal inscriptions 
give us no facts for this long period. The next item of information is 
given by Inscription 5, which is dated in' the Sariivatyear 1239 (a.I). 1183) 
in the reign of the Mah^raul ^ri Jayatasiha-deya. 'This name is of 
special interest, as it can hardly be doubted that w^e have her<§ to do with 
that ‘‘Jait SI Parmar” of Abu whose daughters beauty caused the fatal 
feud between '^Bhima Solanki” of Anabilavada and Prithirdj Choh4n 
of Delhi. ^ The title of Maharaul is to be noted as indicating the decline of 
the family from the great days of Krishnaraja. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth 'century the old world was falling 
to pieces, and the Paramaras lost one after another nearly all their ancient 
possessions to the Chohans of Nadol. Bhinmal must haye fallen about 
A.D. 1200 or a few years before, for Inscription No, 6 is dated Bamvat 126^ 
(a.d, 1206) in the -reigii of the Maharajadhiraja 6ri Ddayasiiiihadeva, 
who. as we learn from Inscription 12, was the son of the Maharaul ^ri 
Saraarasiihliadeva, of the Cliohau race. The sudden rise of the son to 
greatness is implied in the difference of title and it may be inferred ttat 
Udayasiihha himself was the conqueror of Bhium^il, though the capture 
of Abu is ascribed by Forbes to a chief named Luniga.® 

Inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8 being dated in the reign of Udayasiitiha, show 
that he lived to at least the year a.d. 1249 and therefore reigned at 
l^ast forty-three yeai’s. He is also referrecl to in the Inscription No. 10, 
dated a.d. 1274, but in a way that does not necessarily imply that be- 
was still alive, as the record only speaks of an endowment for bis. 
spiritual benefit, made by a person who was perhaps an old retainer. 
His name also occurs in the genealogy in No, 12. *His reign, was 
■ apparently a prosperous one but no historical facts beyond those already 
noted are known about him. 


1 Ris 44, 2 B4s Um, 210ff, s Maia, 211. 

Bhalunagar Pr^. I. Ho# 30 of the list of Sanskrit Inscriptions dated Sam. 1218. 
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Inscription ¥ 0 . 12 shows tlaa|,TJdayasiiiilia had son* naided Tahad- 
hasiinha, who. as he is given no *rojal title, probably died before his 
father*- Udayasiriiha’s successor, or at alb events, the next king in 
whose reign grants are dated, was Caciga, who is given the title of 
Maharaul in Inscriptions 11 (a.d. 1277) and 12 (a-.d. 1278).^ His 
relationship to.Udayasiiiilia does not clearly appear, bat he was probably 
either an eider brother or an uncle of the* CamnnJa for 'v^hose benefit 
the gift recorded in Inscription *12 was made and who seems to be a 
grandson of Udayasiriiha. Caciga appears' to be the Mahamandalesvara 
Oaciga of Inscription 15 in the Bhaunagar State Collection (Bhaa. Fr^.I. 
list page 5) which is stated to hear the date Safiavat 1332 (a.i>. 1276) 
and to be engraved on a pillar in the temple of Parsvanafcha at Ratanpur 
near Jodhpur* It is clear that he was tributary to some* greater power 
though it is not easy to say who his suzerain was. At this period 
Marwar was in.a state of chaos under the increasing pressure of the 
Bathods. Only five years aft^r Caciga’s last date (a.d. 1278) we meet 
with the name of a new ruler, the Maharanl K3r£ SamvatasiiUha. He is 
mentioned in Inscriptions 1*3 (a.d. 1283) 14 (a.-d. 1280) and 15 (A.Pi 
1289) and also in 44 of the Bhaunagar Collection (a.d. 1296 Bhau. 
Pra. I. list page 13) from a Jain’ temple at Juna.* He is not stated to 
have belonged to the same family as the previous rulers, but he bears 
the family title of Maharaul, and it may he inferred with probability 
that he was a son of Caoigu. He reigned for at least' thirteen years 
(a.d. 1283 - 1296). It must have been about a.d. 130Q or a little * later, 
that the Chohans were deprived of Bhinmdl by the Rathods and the 
line of Uday&siiiiha died" out. ^ 

The Jagsvjimi • temple has. the ‘honour of supplying fifteen of eighteen 
nnmodern inscriptions found at .BMnmal* Of tl^e fifteen inscriptions 
belonging to Jagsv4nii’s temple nine are in place and six have been 
removed to other buildings. Of the six which have been moyed five 
are in Bslraji’s rest-house in the 6ast and one is in the enclosure of Maha- 
lakshami’s temple in the south of. the town. Of the three remaining 
inscriptions of one (Ho. 3) the date S. 1106 (a.d. 1043) is alone legible. 
Of the letters on the two others, one in the h^d and the other on the 
north bank of the Jaikop lake, no portion can be read. Arranged 
according to date the sixteen inscriptions of which any portion has been 
read come in the following order : 

L — (S. 950 - 10'50 ; a.d. 900 - 1000, Ho. l*of Plan.) On the left hand 
side of the eastern face of the broken architrave of the porch of the 
shrine of Jagsvami. The lettei^s show the inscription to be of about the 

tenth century : , ^ ^ ^ ' 

Si’t J agasvamideyasya vasare 

on the day of Srt Jagasv^mi,* 

* Read S^ri JagatsvSmi,* 

IL— (S. 950-1050; A*D. 900-1000. Ho. 2 of . Plan.) On the south 
face of the eightsided section of the northern pillar of the shrine porch 
in the temple of Jagsvami. 'Wrongly desciibed in Bh4vanagara pracina- * 
^odhasangraha I. under Ho. 46 of the State Collection, as , referring to 
a man called Yasuriidhara and dated Yi. S. 1330. As the* letters show, 
the inscription is pf about the tenth century. It consists of a single 

^ Inscriptions and, 10 are not dated in any king’s reign. 

® Compare Tod’s BajastMn, I, 
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complete verse : 

^ 1. Vasttriidbartdiifiri- 

2. t^u dvdii stariiblulv 

8. -t^n manohardn 

4, «vapituh Santaka- 

5, sdrtb^ satatam 

. 6, pnnyavriddhayt^ !i 



These two lovely pillars Vasuriidliari liad made for her father 
Santaka's sake for increase of merit for ever. 


TIL — (S. nOGj A.B, 1049, Not on Plan.) On the east side of the 
southern water channel into Gautama’s lake three-quarters of a mile north 
of the town. Except the date nothing can be deciphered. 

IV. — (S. 1117 j A.i>. 1060. Not on Plan.) On the lower part of a 
pillar ill the dharmasala east of the tpmple of 'Baraji on the east of the 

town. Prose : .. ■ • 

■’ . 

1. Oiii Namah SdryAya [ yasy6dayclstasamayesnraiuaknta- 
. nispri- 

2. shta'Cara3ga-kamal6 s pi | kiirute s jaliiii Trinetrah sa jayati 

dhllmnd nidhi 

3. Sdryaii | Saihvat 1117 (a.b. 1057) Mitgha Sudi 6 Rav^u 

Sri ^rim^le Paramaravarii§ 

4. dbhavo Mah^rA,jMhir4J4 Srt Krishnarfljah Srt Bhariidhu- 

kasntah'Srimad Blvar^- 

* 6, -ja-pauttrah tasmin kshitts^ vijayini \ vartamAna-varsha- 

V Arika-Dharknta- 

6. jati-Klrhi^dityO i^la’-sutO Deda>Harir Madhava*sut6 Dham- 

dha-n^k6 Dha- “ 

7. ranacaiida-sutas tath^ Thdkhata-jati Dharanadityah Sar- • 

vad5va-sutah | aml- 

8. bhiscatnrbhis tathA Y5,nyena Dliarkuta-jAtyS, Dbaihdbakciia 

Jelasntena nija-kn- 

0. “la-maigiclandna cleva«giini-vrclbmana-siisrtlshA.-paK^^a . Eavi- 
carapa-ynga-dbycimt- " • 

K). -vishteiia samsArasy5.mfc3"atdm{n)irtksbya rAjiliio r4japn« 
trams ca Yifdimanaii (ma-) 

11. .-hiViana-panraiiiica tatlia lokdn Saiira-dharm^, pravarfcfc%ya 

dravyliiii me . i . (ni) ‘ / 

12. 4ya-tejo-mdheh ■ Sri .Tagatsvami-d^vasya deva-bhavana- 

jiriioddhd . ... 

13. {kd)nlpitam bhavanas^^opari svar^^ija-kalasam vrdhmaijeiia 

paraqma-dbd-) 

14. -rmmikena Jeijakena mja-drav^^eim k^ritam iti II Sarii 1 
15- dyeshtha Sn di 8 som^ ratran ghatika 3 pala 25 asmin la- 

16. (g)n6 sarvakarma nishpMya kalasanx dhvajam ca dayapi- 

tam iti J| 

17. {Ta)thd puratanaTptt^iia pari devasydsya EdjSa Sri Krisbiia- 

rdj^na Sri- 

iB. , , , (pn-)riya-mandaM grimam prativa® drd. 20 Sacaliyjl- 
, * gram6 kshdtram 5kam 

19. traj^a r^jabh6gat tn drOiia , , « , , , sati ka , . 

" 20, ... If BUrnast P6marapi kd, . , , , , , prativa° dra. 1 

S3. • * « • vijnapya camdaneua kdrdpitam iti 1| Tatli^ ^iav . . . , 

22, , , . ya pra da . , . likhitaiii kada. 

23* * 4 «kdya 
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T'i'anslatio.nm 

1- 3, Oiii I Kevereiice to the Stm ! Victorious is that sun, the 
storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eyed (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in 
adoration). 

3 - o. On Sunday the 6th of the light half of Magha, the year 
1113, at holy Sriinala the Maharajadhirdja Sri Krish^- 
rdja son of ^ri Bhaiiidhuka and grandson of the glo- 
rious De vara ja, of the Paramte race-T-in his victorious 
reign. 

6 - 7. KirinMitya, Ma’s son, of the Dharkuta family, (being 
office-holder) in Ms turn for the current year, Dada Hari 
son of Mddhava, Dhaihdhanaka son of Dharaiiacagda 
and Dharaii^ditya son of Sarvadeva of the ThdkhA-ta race, 

S - 32, By these four and by the Vdni (?) Dhaihdhaka son of Jela 
of the Dharkuta race, the ornament of his family, strict 
in obedience to the gods, to his teachers and to Brahmaijas, 
and full of devotion to the feet of Bavi (the Sun), observing 
the perishableness of this world, and urging kings Ksha* 
triyas Brahmanas merchants and townsfolk to worship the 
sun, rei)airs were done to the temple of the god Srt 
Jagatsvami, the everlasting store of light, 

13. The kalasa of gold above the temple the very righteous 
Br^hmaija J^jaka had made at his own charges. In the 
year 1 . . , , 

15. on Monday the 3th of the light half of Jy^shtha, in the 25th 
pala of the 8rd ghatikd, of night—at this moment 

.3 6. all the work being finished the kalasa and banner were set 

.^p (?) V 

17. and after the ancient manner by the king Sri Krishiiardja 
.... of this comxdaint , • , . 

IS, a village in the vSri .... purtya district, yearly 20 drammas. 
In Sacaliy4 village a field 

10. , But from the 3?:ing^s share (of the crop) a drfijja . • • • 


20. yearly 1 dramma 

21. .... by order was caused to be made by Oamdana H and , , . 

22 written , 

23, , . ; . . . k4ya. 


1123; A.D, 1066, No. 3 of Plan.) On tlie north face m. 
the upper square section of the more northerly of the two pillars that 
support the eastern side of the dome of the temple of Jagsvami. Entirely 
in prose : 

1. Om. Saiiivat 1123, dyMitha Vadi 12 Sandu H adyilha Sri ^ri- 

maid Maharaiadhirdja-Sit Krishjjard- ’ 

2. ja-rdjyd BdvasrtcainJtsa-Mahadeva-dharmddhikdra-cdtakapa- 

rama Pd^upatdcdrya-&'t Jdvalasyd . . , , | Sauva- 

3. -rijika Jasap.asd | Srdshthi Camdand Eiraiiddityd Sihard 

varttamdna-varsha-vdrika- Joga-candra . . . . . 

4. Gugd navdi .... 16kd ca dka , . matlbhtitva 

Srtmdltya Vrd- 

5. hmana Vahatdna Camdisa 

drammd .... 

6 - 13. ' Badly damaged ; only a few letters legible here and there, 
s 1746—61 
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Tmnslatio7i, 

1 -2, Oih. ! On Saturday the 12tli of the dark half of Jyeshtha 
Saiuvat 3123— on this day at holy Srimala, in the reign 
of the Mahdritjddhirdja Sii Krishiiaraja — of Srt Jdvala, 
the servant of the offices of religion to the god Srt Camdisa 
Mahadeva, the supreme teacher of the Pdsupatas «... 

3. The goldsmith Jasands'd, the scth Camdand, Kiraridditya, 
Sthard, Jogacanidra the office-holder in turn for the current 
.year 

4 - 5. Gugd .... and in the world , . being of one mind «... 

hy Vdhata the Silindlt Brdhmana Sri 

Camdisa .... drammas 



YI. — (S. ; A.D. 1183. Ko. 4 of Plan.) On tBo upper face of the 

eightsided section of the fallen pillar on the south side of the dop^e of 1 

the temple of Jagsvdmi. Entirely in prose : ? 

3. Sarii. 1239 Asvina Yadi 10 Vudlid I 

2. Adydha Sri Siiindle Mahardja- | 

3. -putra Srt Jayataslha-deva-rdjye [{ J 

4. Guhilo Pramahidasuta-tra° arava- y 

6. sdka Vahiyaua Vdldka-ddvdya 

6. drava dra. 1 tathd hhdryd Mdlhaijade- 

7. dl krita dra. 1 yd ke^pi pa ati bhava 

8. liiti teshdm pratidra® vi 1 lahhyd yahko{s) : 

9. pi catra-pdl6 bhavati tena varshdn(u-) j 

10. -varsha(m) dind devdya ddtavyaiii j{ i 

T^mmlation, 

1. In the year 1239 (1183 a.d.) on Wednesday the tenth of the 

dark half of AiSvina ' 

2 • 3. On this day here in holy Srlmdla in the reign of his majesty 
Sr! Jayataslha the Mahdraul. 

4 - 0, Aravasdlva Yahiyana the Gahila, the Tra“,*^ son of Frama- 
s hidd (gave) to Ydldka-ddva one dranmia in cash, 

0-7. And (his) wife Mdlhana-dedl (dev!) (gave) one (h'amma. 

Whosoever are , by them for each dramma one 

«?Hs to be received. Whosoever 
9. is the ruler by him every 

10, year on the day it is to be given to the god. : 


* Evidently the name of his office, but the abbreviation is not intelligible. 

t YTL — (S. 1262; a.d, 1206. No. o of Plan.) On the upper face of the 
lower square section of the fallen pillar which is one of the paii* of 
three dome pillars. Prose : 

3. ® II Oih. Namah Surydyah li Yasyodaydstasamayd sura- 
makuta-nispri- 

2, shta-carana-kamalo^pi kurute v^mjali(m) trindtra(3i) sajayati 

dhamndiii niddhi(h) sdryah{j 

3, Sam vat J262 varshd advdba Sr! Srtmdle Mahdrdjddhirdja Sr! 

Uda. 

4, -yas!mha-ddva-kalyd:Oa-vijaya-rdjyd maha® Asvapast-prabh- 

nti-paiuca-kula- 

d. pratipattdu || Kdyastha-jdttyarYalamydnvayd maha® 

, pdlasreyo 'irthamvd (cd ?)- 
0, -taka-Yilhdkena Sri Jayasvdmi-ddvlya-bhamdAgdrd hshepita 
dra. 40 catvari{m). 
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7, Sat Alvina iBas§ yitr(6tsav§ ?) Ai^vina ^udi 13 . 

: 1' Agni c4yA 

8, MaMyil puslipamd dra. 4 agum dra. 

9, -dra. 4 pramadd kulasya dra, 1 4vani dra. 12 dvMasa-dramma 

. dcanxdrdrkani prativarsliarii d^v^na kj1,rdpa 

10. ntya 11 tatk^ s'reydrtham Madrakenaf?) d^va bhdmddgare 

ksMpita dra. 15 panicada^»a dramma Mdgha- 

11. -vadi 6 din^ baliiiibanidh^{?) g6dbd.ma se 2 p^ka gbrita pal! 

9 naiv^dya 32 aiiiga- 

12. -bhdgO prativarsbamacanidrdrkamydvatddvdaakarantyab.. 

din^ Abadasva- 

33. -mi-subalam/ Bbadrasvami-s-ahdlam/ Acamdrdrkavat apan^- 

ya(m) likbitani pa° Bdmdbavada su{t^)- 

34, -na 0dnxdapasdk^nabtnaksbar#QadMk5,ksbaram pramd- 

naiii II , 

Translation^ 

1 - 2. Om, Eeverence to the Sun ! Victorious is tbat sun, the store- 
house of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- 
eyed (^iva) folds his hands (in adoration), even though 
his lotus feet are touched by the diadems of the gods. 

3 - 5. In the Saiii vat year 1262 (1206 a.d.), on this day here 
in holy SrimMa, in the prosperous and victorious reign of 
his majesty the MahiirdjAdhirija Srt XJdayaslniha in the 
term of office of the panch (consisting of) Asvapasi &c, 

5 • 7. For the (spiritual) heneht of Yas'6p5.1a in the Talamya 
family of the Kdyastha caste, dra. 40, forty drammas were 
deposited by Vtlhaka the Vetaka (or C^taka) in the 
treasury of the god Sri Jayasv^mi, 

7. At the yAtrd. festival in the month of Alvina, on the 1 3th of 

the light half of Asvina . , . . . i | , at the huilding of the 
fire-(altar). 

8. ..... . for flowers for the garland dra. 4, aloewood dra. ... 

9. ^drammas^ for the hand of singing women one : 

thus dra. 12, twelve drammas (in all) are to be applied 
yearly by the god so long as sun and moon endure. 

30, So also the dra. 15, fifteen deposited in the treasury 

of the god by Madraka(?) for (spiritual) benefit. ^ 

11 - 12, On the sixth of the dark half of Maglia in the fixed 
ritual of the bali, wheat one ser, . ... , nine paUsy the 
7iawSdpa .... 32, the is to he performed yearly 

by the god so long as sun and moon endure. 

32 - 33. On the day the of Ahadasvami and the 

of Bhadrasvami is to be given so long as sun and 
moon endure. 

33*14. Written by the Camdapasaka son of Bimdhavada, 

* The letter less or the letter more , , . , * ♦ of authority. 

I e. “Errors excepted.” 

VIII, — (S, 1274,* A.D, 1218. IVot in Plan.) In rest-Eonse on 

the west faoe of the third right hand pillar. Prose : 

1, Saiiivat 1274 varshd Bhfidrapada sudi S dy6ba Sri- 

S'rimfi- 

2, -1(5 MahdrajMhirAja Sr! XJdaya-simha-ddva-kalyfiija-vijaya- 

rfijye Sa°. 

3, Bdp^laprahhriti-panxcakiila pratipattdu . 4 , . • , . • 
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» » . • Srt Udayastlia . . . * « . &1dev’a JagasYtoi- 
naiv^dyd . , 

. , , . dina . . nityadeya 15 ^2 dvdiu 
I Illegible, 

Transkiticth 

lo In the Sam vat year 1274 (1218 A.D.) on Mday the 9th of 
the bright half of Bhddi^apada — on this day here in holy 
Srlm^la, 

2. in the prosx^erous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
MaharAjklhiraja Sri Udayasimha, in 

:i. the term of office of tln^panch (consisting of) Sa® Bepila 
and others 

4. ... Sri Udayasiha in the nakedifa of Srid5va Jaga- 

svdmi * . , . 

6 day ... to be given regularly 2 two 15° (?), 


4. 

6. 

7. 

8, 


IX, — (S. 1305 ; A.D. 1249. Not in Plan.) On the south face of the 
fifth right pillar on the right hand of Baraji’s rest-house. Prose : 

1. Cm Namah SdryA-yah || yasyoday^stasa- 

2. -mayo Sura-makuta-nisprishta-caraJi^- 

3. -kamalo ^ pi kurute ihjaiiru Trinetra sa 

4. jayati dhamnd(rii) mdln(h) Suryah jj Sam. 1305 va- 

5. -rshe adyeha Sri Sriradl5 MahilrtljMhirajasii (Uda>) 

6. -ya-siha-deva-kalyiina-vijaya-rajyo inaha® CTaja(si-) 

7. -ha-prabhriti pamca(kula-pratipattau) ..... nadevi , . . 

8. vaha ... Sri Jagasvamideviyabhaiidagare ks}i5x>ita dm. 50 

pamcd (^addrammd d-) 

9. -Svina-yatrdyani Alvina sudi (4) dine divasa-bali , 

10 (g5-) 

11. -dhdma se 2 . . ghrita ka S , miiga pd 2 ghrita 

ka 2. 

IS, 1 

n. I 

>.Illegible. 

15» J- 


Tramlailon, 

1-4, dm, Kevereuce to the Sun ! Victorious is that snn, the 
storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eyed (Siva) folds his hands (in adoration), even 
though his feet are touched by the diadems of the, gods. 
4 ‘7, In the year Sam. 1305 (1249 a.d.), on this day here In 
holy Srimdla in the prosperous and victorious reign 
of his majesty the Mahardjddhirdja Sr! Udayanha, 
in the term of office of the panoh (consisting of) Maha® 
Gajasiha and others nad^v!, 

8, Fiha . , . . , dra. 60 fifty drammas deposited in the treasury 

of the god Srt tTagasvdmi, 

9. At the Asvina festival on the 4th day of the light half of 

Alvina the day’s halu 

10 .. 
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IL Wheat sers 2 , , ghi harsMs (S) , , , , , muifig 2, gM 
karshas 2. 

12-15. Illegihle. 

X. — (S. 1320; A.D, 1264. Xo. 6 of Plan.) On the east face of the lower 
.square section of the more northerly of the east pair of dome pillars of 
Jagsytofs temple. First thirteen lines in verse, the rest in prose» 
Xo. 49 of the Bhannagar State* Collection (Bhan. Pra. 1.) 

3 , 6m namo Vighnar^j^ya namo dev^ya bhisvate | namo ^ 

■ 'naiita-sva-' 

2. rdpaya Haray^ Cakrap^nay^ II namali SivayaSomaya namah 

para- ^ 

3, ma-Vrahman^ j Iti x^aiiicanamaskarah sarvapapaprana- 

iakah II sarva-maiii- 

4. gala-mamgalytlh sarva-saukif^'a-prad^akah | sarvartha- 

siddhi-saiiipamidh sam- 

5. -tn hridi saryadd || Iti jantur japan nityam nityam 

dsrayat^ sukhani | ta- 

6. -smad asmiii jap§ pupyd ratir astu sadaiva me 1| Iti dhyd- 

nai kanislithdt m d- 

7, Kdyastho naigaindnvayd [ Eishir dslt purd Sadhmiamdauo 

nan’idanah satdin || •> . 

8, Srikrishiia-Krishija-Govlnda-pranidhdna-pardyaiaali | Paut- 

ras tasydjani Srimd- 

9, -n Sadhdhalo Valaiidmgajah || Sadaiva datta-mlshhtima- 

toshitdueka-vddavali | 

10, Ahdra-prasaro yasya paijih padmdlaydlayah || paropakara- 
vratinam vaishna 

3 3 , vadliarmasdvindni || ydiia janmdtmanascaki’d sddhuvdda- 
vibbtishitani II tatah parama- 

12. -dharmmdtma sadd viladamdnasah ]| d^vldatta-varali 

Srtmdn Subhato ^ bhdt tadaaiigabMh | 

13. Cagneyas tasya Keddra-pnkah Kanhado bhavat ) Maha- 

d^vasnto yasya bhrarau Ea- 

14. -ma. Asald || T^na Silkdddrapntraka KanhacUnd sva^r^yasd 

Sam 1320 va- 

15. -rshd Magha Sn di 9 navamidind prativarshaih balini- 

mittani Srf Jayasvdmi-dd- 

16. v!ya-bhdijddgdrd kshdpitadra.SOpahicdsandrammdli II bali- 

nibamdhd godhdma sd li 

37. ghrita ka 6 naivddyd md | mnga md | gbrita ka § 

Abdti dra | + 2 

18. Vyasa 16 2 pushpaknmkmndgnru-mdlyd dra. 2 patra-pdga- 

md dra | pramaddkula 

19. dra. 1 fivam prativarsham ddvaktyabhaiiddgdrdt shad 

drammd vyayd ddvdna kdrd 

20. p 3 ’'am II lyaiii prasastir Maha*’ Subhatdna bhaj^ita I Dhruva- 

Nag vala-snta-Dedd- 

21. -kdna likliitd || sdtra® Gdgd Suta-BMmasihdndtktrnd || ^ || ' 

^11 

Translation^ 

1. “ Oih, Beverence to the lord of obstacles (Ga^es'a), reverence 

to the brilliant god (the Sun), reverence- to him of ever- 
lasting nature, 

2, To Hari, wielder of the discus. Bevereuce to Aiva (and) to 

Sdma, reverence 
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3 - 5. to the highest Brahma. May these five reverences which 
destroy all sin, the most auspicious o£ all auspicious 
(sayings), which grant all happiiiess, attended with the 
accomplishment of all objects, he ever in my heart.” 

6- 6, The creature that eonstantly murmurs (these words) 
resorts to everlasting happiness. Therefore may I for 
ever take pleasure in this holy murmur. 

6 ■ 7, There was formerly in the Maigama family a Kdyastha, 

Eislii son of fe;a<Jliu, the delight of the good, whose mind 
was solely intent upon (the above) meditation. 

7 ■ 9* (He was) devoted to meditation on (the names) Sr! K risli- 

na, Krishna, and Govinda. To him was born a grandson, 
the glorious Sadhdhala son of Valana, who constantly 
satisfied numerous Brahmanas with gifts of sweet food, 
10. whose hand was not stretched out to steal, who was the 
home of Lakshin! for the followers of the Taishnava 
religion, who are vowed to doing good to others, 

11-12, who adorned his life with the discussions of saints. 
From him there was the glorious Subhata, the very 
righteous, whose mind was ever clear, and to whom 
D^v! granted a hoon. Born of his body 

13-14. was C%neya. Hi% (grandson) was KAnhada son of 
KMira or Mahad^va and Ms (Kfinhada’s) two brothers 
were Efima and Asala, 

14 - 16. By this Kdnhada, son of KMfira for his own benefit, fifty 
dmmmaS) dra. 60, were deposited in the treasury of Srt 
Jayasvdmid^va fora yearly halt, on the ninth (9) of the 
light half of Milgha, in the Sanivat year 1320 (1264 A.D.) 

16-18. In the endowment wheat 1| seers, gh! 6 

in the naitiHija 1 measure, mting f measure, 

gh! ^ harsha, ikbdti (?) ^ dramma-h^^BhatB, Id (?), for 
the price of flowers turmeric and aloe wood one dramma, 
for the price of leaves and betelnut one dramma, for the 
band of singing women one draniina, 

19, So viet dix dmmmas be expended every year by the god 
from his treasury, 

20-23, This pmmsfi was spoken (composed) by the Maha- 
(ttara ?) Subhata, It‘ was written by Dkldka, son of 
Mgvala the Dkruva. It is engraved by the carpenter 
Bhtmasena son of G6gd. 


XL-— (S. 1330 ; A.D, 1264. Mo. 7 of Plan.) Ontbe south face of the 
lower square section of the western side of the north pair of dome pillars. 
First il| lines and lines 21 22 and half of 23 in verse, the rest in prose. 
Mo. 47 of the Bhdunagar State Collection, (Bbfm. Pra. I. list page 14) ; 

L Maniah Br! Vighnardjdya namo d^vdya bhdsvate namo . . , 

2. Paramdna{hi) daddyind cakrapd^aye j Kdyastha-vamsa pra» 

savahpurMt. 

3. Sddha-ndmd purushah purdiiah | Eislii , . , , 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


I Damaged and illegible. 


7. dharmdrtha , , , vigdha- 

K -mdnd dnaihdakdrah janishta sd 

% null Subhata saubhdgya-sampal-Ialitd- 
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10. -bhidh^n^- j trivarga-sdram tanaya-svarflpam » 

sajjaudgryaiu EdjMhi. 

11. Raj6daya-siba-deva-nih^reyasdSrtSubliat^natdiia 1 ddvasya 

kosd . * ' . . 

12. . . . . « liiksbdpitani 1| Tdnaiva Maha° Subliat&ia- 

sya ird- 

13« -yasd Saiii vat 1330 varsbd Alvina su di 4 catartbtdind divasa 
hali’ 

14. -pd3d-prdksha3jtyakdrtba(2ii) ddva Jayasvdmi-bMijdd- 

g^redm50paiii“ 

15. -cASan drainmd nikshdpit^b || TatM Srtkarand Maba° 

GaJ as! baprabhriti- 

1 6. -panxcakulani uparddbayita(-yati) | Balidind varslianibam- 

dhd Mrapita dra. 4 catu- 

17. -ro dmminili |)rativarsham svlya pastald bl\A,vya . . , pam- 

cakulena ddt^vydli 

18. Vali-nivariidbe gddbdma sd 2 gbrita ka 8 muga ind | cdsliMi 

ma -J glirita ka -J- vyd- 

19. -sa-uirvapa I Abbtl iiirvdpa I Kuiiikum^guru dm, 2 pushpa * 

dra. 2 patraptlga dra. 2. 

20. Framad^kula dra 2 dvam etat prativarsbam diOamdrarkkam 

ddvdna kd/rd-pyaib H 

2 1 . Srlsatya-ratna-i'Jiira-Mta-bradMhik^rt 5 ^rimMadesavabika- 

dhikri j 

22. -to dburtnab | vydsena caiidabarin^ vidusb4ni vardna yo ^ 

dbydpitab sa vi- 

23. -dadhd Subbatah priasastirh {j Dbru° Dddd,kdna likhitd sdtra'’ 

Gbsbasthd- 

24. -na utkirnd, [| ^ i! • 

Tramlation, 

1 - 2, Eevererice to the Lprd o£ Obstacles (Gaiiesa), Reverence 

to the shining god. Reverence . . . to (Vishnu) the holder 
of the discus who bestows supreme happiness, 

2 - 3. There was formerly an ancient man named Sil Sddha 

horn of the Kayastha race. Rishi . . . . , , 

4-6. Illegible. 

7 -9. .... for righteousness . • . . entering ... . , giving 

I)^Gasure .... there was horn a son Suhhata — 

9-10. ... (a wife) LaliU by name, rich in excellence ... 

the summing-up of the three objects of human effort 
(religious merit, wealth, and pleasure) in the form of a son 
..... the chief of the virtuous— 

11, By that Sil Subhata for the spiritual benefit of the king 
of kings his majesty Udayaslha in the treasury of the 
# god . . , . deposited ...... * 

12 - 15, By that same Maha° Subhata for his own (spiritual) 
benefit in the Sam vat year 1330 (1274 A,i>.) on the fourth 
day of the bright half of Asvina, for theday^’s hali^ worship 
and dra. 60, fifty were deposited in the 

treasury of the god Jayasvdmi. 

15-17. And he serves (propitiates ?) the consisting 

of Maha° Gajasiha and the rest at ^rt Eam^. On the 
hali day the four (4) given for the endowment 

are to paid every year by the|?aw 2 c« from their own .... 
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18-20. In the Ixill endowment wlieat 2, gM 8, 

one measure, cds/tflj I iiieasni’e, ght Arc»(?*s7ia) -L tlie 
Bliat^s dole 1 , tlie AbOti’s dole 1 , turmeric and aloe- 
wood 2, flowers 2, leaves and beteinnfc dm, 2, tbe 
* band of singing women dm. 2 : so is tliis to be given yearly 
by the god so long as snn and moon endure. 

21-23. Snbbata, the officer of Srt Satyapnra Batnapnra and 
Ldta-brada, the chief set over the of the ^rtmdla 

country, who was taught by Gaiuja Hari the purdiiik, best 
of the learned, composed the 

24. Written by Dedaka the Bhmva and engraved by Qbshasiha 
the carpenter. 

XIL — (S. 1333 ; A.D. 1277. Not in Plan.) On tlie nortli bank of 
Jaikop lake on a fallen pillar to tbe west of Gbazni KMn’s tomb. « 

Lines 1-4 and Lalf of line 5 and lines 18-22 (and perhaps 23 and 24) in 
yerso, tlio rest in prose. No. 52 of the Bbfiiinagar State Collection 
(Bban. Pra. I. list pages 15-16) : 

1, Yah purdtra mahdsthane BrtmdM snsaindgatah | sa deva(h) 

4>rt 


2. Mahdvtra , . bhayatrdtd (?) prajud 

3, Yarn 4aranam gatdh | tasya Vtrajineihdrasya prajartham 

^dsanam navam 11 2 Pd- 

‘4, -rdpaddha-mahagacch^ punya-punya-svabhdvina( ?) 6r?- 
pdrnacamdra-sdri- 

5. iia prasdddl likhyat^ yathd |1 svasti Samvat 1333 varshS ii A&Wi- 

6. -na di 34 S6ni4 1 ady^ha ^rl Siimal^ Mahirdjakiila Sri 

Ca(?) 

7. -ciga-deva-kalydna-vijayi-rdjy^ tanniynkta-maha® 

Gajasiha- 

8. -prahhriti-pamcakula-pratipattdu Sri Srimdla-d^s'a-vahikd- 

dhikritdna « 

9. Naigamdnvaya-kayastha-mahatfcama - Subhat^na tathd(ve ?} 

e^taka Karmasilid- 

10. -na svaar^yase A4vinaindstya-yatrd-mah6tsav^ AsWina di 
3 4 ca- 
ll. -turdasi-dind Sri Mahdviradevdya prativarshani panicd- 
paeara-ptijammi- 

32. -ttaiii Srikarantyapamcakulani stdahatba - ddsl - narapdla- 
varakti-pfl.rv^saiiib5- 

13. -dbya-talapa-dehala-sahadi-pada-ma .... hala-sahadt 
34, da S saptavis6pakdp^ panicadrammd samd sdlahathd- 
-bhdvye dtha 

15. dra®. ma dra. 8 asbtdn dramma : || ubhayani saptavildpa- 

kop^na trayddas'a dra- 

16. -nimd dcamdrdrkkani devaddyd kdrapitdh jl varttamdna-^ 

panica-kuldna va- 

3 7. -rttamlina-s^lahathena d^vaddy^ krkam idam sva^rt^yas^ 
pdlaniyam |( 

18, Yasmdtt pamcakuffi sarv5 mantavyam iti sarvadd j tasya 
tasya tadd ireyo 

39. Yasya yasya yadd padam |] I| Srisatya-rafcna-pura- 

Ldta-hradadhikdri Sri- 

20, -mdla-d4^a-vahikddhikrito dhuriiiah j vyds6na Caudaharind 

vidnshdm va- 

21. -r^a yodhydpitah sa vidadh^ Subhatab prasastim jj U ij 
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22, (-na) silfcradliartina cllitiimta I utkirij*^ BliimastMna s^san^k- , 
skara-mdlikil [ 

23^ . . saiiani idam matliapatuiialiendragoslitika Acaiiidra- 
pratipattaii Ill'll 

24, . . vasasamaya. .... (li) kMtarii tena dlitmatd | yo vacayati 

piiBycl- 

25. . . . sata tt H 3* 11 ma(in)gala-sada^rt3i l|sivamastu 

s^kp. 

Translation. • 

1, Tlie god Sri MaMvtra wlio formerly came m(to) this great 
town Srhndla , . . , . in whom the wise protected from 
fear take refuge — a new ordinance is written as follows for 
the people^s sake through the favour of that Vlra, chief 
of the Jinas by b'rl Bdrjaacandra Sdri, whose nature is 
most lioly. ‘ » 

5-9. Good luck I In the Saiiiyat year 1333 (1277 A,n.)j on 
Monday .the Jl4th of the light half of Asvina — on this day ’ 
here in holy Srimala in the prosperous and .victorious 
reign of his majesty Sri Oaciga the Mahd-raulj in the term 
of office of the 'pancli (consisting of) Maha° Gajasiha and 
others, appointed by him. 

9-11. By Siihliata the leading Kayastha, of the Naigama family, 
the officer in authority over the Vahikas of. the Srtmdla 
’ country, and by Karmaslha the Cdtaka (servant) (or 
vetaka), for their own (sxnritual) benefit, at the great festival 
of the jatr^ of the month of Afvina on the fourteenth day 
14 of the light half of Asvina, for the worship (consisting 
of) the five services yearly to the god Sr! Mahdvtra. 

12-15. [These four lines seem to be made up ohiefiy of Prdkrit 
words which I am unable toUfanslate. They ^speeify two 
sums, one of 5 and the other olS drammas.] 

15-17* Both, with the twenty-seventh wpako-ga the 13 dram- 
mas have been given in religious ehdowmenji. This which 
has been made as a religious endowment is to be maiu*^ 
tained hy the pcmoa and by the SSlahatM (?) officiating 
(from time to time) tor their own (spiritual) benefit. 

18 - 19. Because every pamcci is always to be honoured, the benefit 
(of maintaining the endowment) beloags to whomsoever at 
any time (holds) the office. 

19-22. Snbhate,, the officer of Srlsatyapura Eatnapura and 
L^tahrada, the chief set over the vahikas of the ^limilla 
country, who was taught byCaiidahari thepurdijikj the- 
best of the learned, composed the The series of 

letters of this grant was engraved by the wise carpenter 
Bhtmastha the son of G6ga. . » 

23-25. This grant was •written by that wise one at the time 
in the term of office of the Abbot Mah^ndra and 
the committeeman Acamdra (?) . . who causes to speak , „ * 

. « . , Good luck ! Bliss for ever 1 May; it be auspicious , 

. . . rinis. 

. (S, 13S4:;: A.B* 1278. * No. 8 in Plan.) - On tBe north ' face of 

the lower square section of the eastern of the north pair of dome pillars. 
.All in.proser' 

1. Om namah Sdryfiyah jj ya*sy6day^stasamay^ suramukuta- 
nispitshta-’carai^a- . 
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ippeiidix III* 

; vr,: 

* insoriptiousr . 

2. kamalo i pi kurutd 4 mjalim trinetra'*sajayati diiamna(iii) 

Bidbi(b) sfiryah IJ 1 Samvat 1334, 

3. Varsb^ l.svma va di 8 adyl^ba S'ri Brimale Mabarfijakula- 

Bri-Odciga-Kaly^na-viJa- 


4* -ya-r^Jy^ tanniyukta-malia® . . . {si)lia-prabliTiti-pamcalmla' 
pratipattiu [ evaiii k^le pravarfctamitn^ 

5. C^Imm^plLnvay^ Mali^rija(ka)la Sri Samarasilu)tmaja‘-' 


Maliar^jMliii'^ja-Sri Udayall ^ 

6. Siliadevi^iiigaja-SI.'i VMiadbasilia * , , . .... Bri C-S.mn^da" 

rii‘ja-deya-§r|{yas§ malia'' 


7. Bedfikena . /, v . Bii jagasvdmideviya „ 

. ball.,. . ; . .. .. 

S, . ,•* dra, 100 sratiam draiiimd niksliepita Asvina-yjlfcr%'^i(rii) 


A’^vina vadx 8 aslitami-dine divasa-bali ta- 
9. -tb^ amgabbOga ... pr^ksbapika ...... Brtdeviya- 

bbimddgardt karapantya 1 bali-iubamdlie 
10. g&dbdma se 3 gbtita ka 1 (naivetlye) ..... c^»sba{ib) 


mil 2, maga se gbpfca ka i vyEisanirv^pa 1 Ab6ti, 

11, -ninApa 1 kaibkamil.gurii-mdly(e) dra. 2 tatbA, piisbpba- 
mdiy^' dra, 2 (?) tathd patrap^ga-ixidlye dra, 2 pramadd- 
kmle m^lyA dra, 2 

32. -TametatTyA,sa-Ab6tika-srMTiti-gosbtika- . ,kiila-pramad;l- 
kala prabbritinilni varsbaifi varsbaiii prati a* 

13. camdrilrka*yA.vat tatbi . ... . . Iti ktiiApaiiiya h't-devena 

karA.pantya I pari * kenapi iia karapi- 

14, -yil I likbitam dbni® Ndgula-suta-Beddkena , , . . . . bind.- 

ksharam adbikclksbaraiii va sarvaiix pramapa- 

31?. -ffilti II manigalam 8ad|^ srili {] (steadbdreiia ? ) N4iid-sut» 
Bdpala Sam 33 varsbe Caitra va di 15 ...... saba. 

1C. Maiiarihdna (?) . . , , , || 

• Translation, » . 

1-2. Orii. Eeverence to tlie Sun ! Victorious is that sun, tbe 

storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting tbe * 
tbree-eyed (Siva), even tbougb (bis own) lotus feet are, 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds bis bands (in 
adoration). 

S-4, 111 the Samvai year 1334 (1278 A.3>.) on the 8tb of tbe 
dark half of A^vina—on this day here in holy Srimdla in 
tbe prosperous and victorious reign of bis majesty the 
Mabaraul Sii Caciga, in tbe term of oMc0 of the 
pamca (consisting of) the Maba® . , , . Sfba and tbe rest^ 
appointed by him— at this time 

5-6. for the {siiiritualj benefit of Ms majesty Sri Cdmupcja- 
rfija .... (son of) Sri-Vdbarlbasilia the son of bis 
majesty Bvt Udayasiha tbe Mabarfijddbirdja, (who was) 
tbe son 6f bis majesty the Mabfiraul Sr! Bamarasiba in 
the Cdbumana race 

7, By tbe Maba* Beddka .... in the treasury of the god 
B'ri Jagasvfimi , . , , bali , . , 

B, dra, 100, one hundred drammas, were deposited. At tb© 
ASvina yfitiA the day’s haU on the eighth S of tbe dark 
half of Asvina 
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% luul tlie amgablioga . ^ darsana» . . to "be expended from 
tHe treasury of the god. In the endowment of the lali 
10 -IL Wheat 3 : Ica^rshas) 1: in the nai'vklya . . 

C6sha measures 2, munga 5^. f, ghi i, the BhaVs 

• dole 1, the Ab6t!’s dole 1, for buying turmeric and 

aloe wood dra„ 2^ and for buying flowers dm^ 2 (?), and 
for buying leaves and betel dm, 2, for the band of 
singing women 2, 

32 -.13, Thus this for the Bhat’s, Ahbtts, Committeemen, 

. . « , band of singing women &c. every year so long as 
sun and moon (endure) is so ...• iso be expended, is 
to be expended by the god. Interruption (?) is to he 
made by no one, 

34. Written by BdcUka son of Mgula the dkrum .... the 
letter less or the letter more— all is of (no ?J authority. ^ 

W, Good lueh ! Bliss for ever. By the carpenter Depdla son 
of Nilna, on the 36th of the dark half of ^aitra in the 
year 33 ... 

36, By Mas^-asiha (?},«, s 

XIV, — (S, 1339; a.d. 1283. Xot on Plan.) In Bdraji’s rost-hoase 
on the south face of the first right pillar. Prose. No. 61 of the Bhauiin<^ar 
State Collection (Bhau. Pr a. L list page 5) : ^ 

3, 5ih namah Sllrydyah 1| yasybday^tasamayO sura-mukuta- 

nisprishta-caraQa- * 

2, -kamalo pi 1 kurutd i ihjalim trinet3*a sa ^ayati dhamnaiii 

*nidhih sdryah H saniva 

3, t. 1339 varshd A&^yina >S'u di j ^an^v ady^ha Bii Sri male 
,« Ma’hdraja kula-&tsdmva- r 

4 ^ .tasiha-ddva-kalycWa-vijaya-rdjyd tanniyukta-maha* 
slha prahhriti-panicakula- 

5, pratipattau Srf Jdvalipurat atrayita-Guhilo 

-Eu- 

6, >drapila-suta-s:lha® Sahajap^lenaatmaireyasd pitrimdtri&'re- 

yasdhali-pujd- 

* 7, aniga bhbga pratyani(gam.) 8x1 Jayasv^mi-devaya Sflryadt- 

v%a bhdihddgdre (k)sh6pita dra. 20 viiii 

8, sati drammd 11 Svlya- JdyakdsaraM Eudr^marga- 

sanilpe Eathara-pdnd- 

9, ahhidhdna-ksh^tra j ^y^a pradattah 1 ‘ devd.y a 

dind pflji nimi(t) aiii 8aha? Saha- * 

10, -ja-pala-bh^ryd atma-§reyase mdti-pitros'ruyasc 

hhaiiidcigare (klshepita- , . 

IL dra. 10 dasa-drammd , . , . . , . 

dramm^AsM- 

12. -na-ydtraydm Asvina-su-di 1 dind divasa-hali-pujd ^ 

bhdnidagdrdt Srideve- . 

13. -na kardpantyd I vali-nivanidh^ gbdhmna s6 2 

ghrita ka 8 naivedyd cdshdfih) psl 2 mu- 
ll, -ga ghrita ka I anigabhdgd . * 

patra-puga 

16, pratyam(gani) dra, [ Vydsanirvapa . . * • • . . poti-nirvapa } 
pramadi-kula dra, 2 etat samrva Srtd6vtya 
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* 36. kosa dra. , pramacUIailcna 

Ilcaiiidra-HlaMi yava 

1Y> ot, , . nirv^paiityaiii l karapaniyam. 
nagula-sTiteiia malm.® Bd- 

18. “dakeiia . ..... ... . . . . • 1 Guhild Saiia® llndrapala-suta" 

^ s6dlia® Hanstlie na (S'lide-) 

19. •vtya-stbitaka dra. 4 Sahajapala-suta-sai 

sthxta- 

20. -k{|dra 4. . , . . ............... 

21- 23'... Illegible, ^ ' . = • . 

translation, 

* 1 - 2, 6m, Eeverence to the fciin ! Victorious is that stm , the stoi’c- 
house of brightness, at wlioise rising and settingthe tlnve- 
' eyed {&va), |)ven though (his own) lotus feet are touched 

by the diadems of the gods, folds liis hands (in adoration). 

i3 - 5. On fc'aturday the first of the light half of Asvina in the yeax’ 
1339 (3283 A,i),) on this day herein holy Brtinala, in the 
prosperous and victorious reign of liis majesty tluj 
Maharaiil S'r! 8^mvatastha, iu the term of office of the 

2 mmca (consisting of) the malm® stha and tlie 

rest, ajspomted by liira, . * 

1)* 8, Bra. 20, twenty drammas, were deposited in tbe treasury 
for the sun-god S^rl Jagasvami by baha® Sahajapala son 
of Rudrap^la the Ouhila, who came here from Br? 
Jav^lipnra, for ’every part of the the worship, and 
. the for his own (spiritnal) benefit and for the , 
benefit of his father and mother, 

' 9. , . , . , , . . near the Eiidra road 1 one field was giwjn called 

Katbara-pand 

9-lh To the god on . day for worship, the wife of 

Biiha® Sahajapdla for her own benefit and for the 
benefit of her father and mother. dex)Osited 

dra, 10,_ ten drammas, , 

1 1 - 12, Drmmnas in. the Asvina YiU^rioii the first day of the 
light half of Asfvina are to be expendeci by the god from 
the treasury (for) the clay^s S<c?A‘> worshij>, . 

33-17. In the MU endowment wheat sc 2. . . , glii ka^rshcis) 8 : 
in the ndivHya cosha pfi 2 mung . , . . , (jld kakrsha) 4 : 
ill the amgahkoga for every part of the leaves and betel 

dra, 1, the Bhat’s dole , (the Ahjotfs dole 3, ‘ 

the hand of singing women ^Ira. 2 j all this the ‘god’s 


treasury dra, by the band of singing 

women so long as sun and moon 

endure is to be doled out, is to ho 

expended. 


17 - 20, By the Maha® BedA,ka son of N^giila 

BySdcJha® Harisilia son of STilia® Rudrap^Ia the Guh'ila, 
four sthitaha drawignas of the god By 

. son of Bahajapfila . , 

sthitaha drammas 4. . , , 

21. S3. Illegible. 

XV.-— (S/ 1342 5 A.p. 1286. Not in Plan.) In tlio ground close to tlie 
wall on the right in entering the enclosure of old Mahalakshmi- s temple. 
Prose. No. 50 of the Bhaunagar State Oolicction (BLaii. Pra. I. page 15.) 
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1. dm. Namali S<lrjSyah 1| Tasy6dayastas1i.iaayS sni'a-ma- 

2. -tuta-iusprishta-carana kamal6 pi kurutd i mjalitii trinStra 

saja-^ • * 

-yati diiamn^m .nidliili sftryali H Saiiivat 1342 (1^86 A*©#) 

Asvina vadi 10 Ba- 

4. “vavadydlia Srt Srtmd,!^ MaMr^jakula Sri S^ravatasiha d^- 

5. -vadialy^iia-vijaya-r^jyetanniytilvta-nialia® Pdndy^-prabSTiti- 

paiiica- 

Go "Imlai3ratipatt4u | &'isaii^k*sliara]gipraya(c)cliatiyath4 [ EdtliG* 
da- 

7* -jatiya-'fi’tisvatilia-pdutra Ydgasasata Sila® Alliaiiasili^- 
8o -na fitmiya-m?ll4-pitr6 4reyas^ svasx%asd Srt Jagasvdnii-dd- 
9. -Y%a Asvind ytoayam da^amldine divasa-baH-ptija pr^-‘ 

10,^ -ksliariikadiamga-bb6ga-iiimi(t)ta2ii 3elai]iath^Midvya- 
11., -t Sri k4r%3ita dcanxdr^.rkayivat pradatta dra. 4|, 

12. Sridcviyadv6t-u.'i. 

13. Acamdr<1,rkam yak k6pi 'S4Iahath6 bhavati tdiia varsbaiii 

varsbaiii prati piV 

3 4. -lariiyam ca | valiiibliir vasudbd, bbukt^ lAjabbi SagaiAdiblii 
jasya 

15. yasya.yad^ bbdnii tasya tasya* tadd pbalaiii || 1 Alvina vadi 

• ' 30 va- , # 

16. -li-nibamdlie gGdb'fl.ma sd gbrita ka 12 naivedye 

cdsliaiii pd 4. 

17. mug^iii md. 1 gbrita ka J Vyd,sanirvapa 1 Abb^ni^vd-pa 

1 kiinikunia 

38. kastdrt-pratyam(ga2ix) dra. 4 pusbpa“pratya2ii(gam) dra. 4 ’ 

pramadd.kala-pratyani(gaiii) dra. 4 patra-pd- 

19. ga-pratyam{gaiii) dra. 4 etafc' sarvam varshaiii 2 prati Sri- 

ddviya bbaniddgaiAt 

20. Yartttpakai k^r^paiiiyam If naanigalaiii saddsrlk H likliitam 

301iruva 

22, N%iila-suta-dhru® Deddkdna Utkiri^jj^ sdtra® Bhimasihenajl* 
Translation. 

1 * Oiii. Eeverence to the San ! Yictorions is that snii, tlic store- 
lioitse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- ■ 
eyed (Siva), even though (bis own) lotus feet are touched 
by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in adoration), , 

3 - 6. Sashvat 1342 on Sunday the lOth of the dark half of 
Alvina, on this day here in holy S'rtmdla, in tlie prosperous 
and victorious reign of his majesty the Maharaul Sri Sam- 
vatastlia-ddva, in the term of office of the jytzwiciK (consisting 
of) Malia®. r^ndya and the rest, appointed by him, he sets 
forth the wnfcing of the grant as follows. ^ 

6-13, By Sila° Alhaijasilia son of V%asa and grandson of t)ti- 
sviUlha of the B^thdcla race, for the benefit of his own 
mother and father and for Ms own benefit, 4|- drarmms 
(were) given to the god Sri Jagasvfimi, for the day^s hali^ 

. the worship, the darsana &c., and the amgabMga on the 
lOtli day at the Asvina yfitrfi.. ... so long as sun and 
moon (endure) .... 

12 - 14. The god^s treasure house ..... whosoever is Selahatha, 
by him every year it is to be maintained also. 
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31- 35. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, beginning 
with b’agara. Whosesoever the earth is at any time, his is 
also the friiit thereof. 

15 - 16. In the endowment of the forthe 10th of the dark half 
of Asvinawheat se . . • . ghi 7ra(rsM.?) 32 ; in the 
^ cc)shapd4» ' _ • ' ^ 

17-39. lulling md 1, ghi Jca the Bhak's dole 1, the AbOti’s dole 
1, for turmeric and intisk each dra. 4. for flowers each 
dra, 4, for the band of singing women each dra. 4, for 
leaves and betel each dra. 4. 

19 - 21. All this is to he expended yearly from the god’s treasury 
.... Good luck ! Bliss for ever. Written by Dliru® , 

Dedaka son of Bhxmva ISldgnla. Exigraved by BMmasiha 
the carpenter. * 

XVL— (S. 1345 ; i.d. 1289. Xo. 9 of. Plan.) On the south face of 
the lower square section of the north-east corner pillar of the dome. The 
first thirteen lines are in verse, the rest in p'ose. No. d-S of the Bhan- 
nagar State Collection (Bhan. Pra, I. list page 14) : 

3. Svargdpavargasukhadaiix paramA-tinardpani dhrisayaiiiti yajh 

sxikritino hridi sa- 

2, -rvklfliva tasmai iiamaj-janaliitflya surasurcnidra saiiist%a- 

indna-caritaya . 

3, namah Siv%a || 1 &Tdghyah satdm suhrlti sakrit! manushyds 

indnyfl maha- 

4, -tlamh-gunii Subhatah sa eva j yased jagattrayagurmh girija- 

dhindtham devam 

5, namas 3 ’ati nat5>S nndinani mah5ia H S S6m6 ^ si nfltha nati- 

mattara-kairavd- 

G. -shn pnQ 3 \a-Prabhcisa«sarasi sthitim a^riteshn ] tasmii 
mahahdhi- 

7. -tire Sri Sdmandtha iti siddhigataiii smanlmi || 3 Fii333’'ai3i Pra- 

hhdsa^asi-bhdsha- 

8. .iia-Ivardamala-pipa-pram6cana-rimdrtti-vim6canMyaili Ldt- 

flih Ka- 

9. -pardi’krita-sat-tithihhih pradhUnais rirthair alaiix kritam 

idam hridayani mamastu |] ^ 

JO. 4 fitasya x>in^ya-payas6 jaladhes tathasya Sflrasvata-niva- 
hasyata. 

Ih Ba° II Giii namah Sflrydyali Jaj(j)y6ti prasarati taram I5k^ 
krity^l^a ni- ' 

12. -tyam { yanndmOktam sakalakalusliaxu yAtiparam payodhd 
j sarvasyatmfl sngati- 

33 . -snrathG -dhvamta-in^taiuga.smigha ( drishta-sdryO 
navafhha) si bhagaran sarvasyflntyaiiika- 

14. .-rOti H Samvat 1345 varshe MdghaVadi 25 ^' 6 me ^ dyeha Sri 2 

indM mahflrdja- 

15, -kula-Srt Bdmvata-siiiiglia-deva-kalyaija'vijaya-rajyd taii- 

ni^mkta-maha® ch^mhd- 

16, -prabhrithpamcakula-pratipatdn evanikale pravarttamdne 

Sri' jdvMipnravdstavya- 

17. ruskara^isthdntya-yajur-Vdda pdthak^a 1 Padamalasyago- 

trfiya I Yrahma® ha- 

38. -vaghana-vamsotpaunddhj’-ava® Vdlhflpaiitra | Jy6ti° Md- 
dhava-pratiddnhitrd Jy6® 


V 
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BUmMA'L.. 

1.9. Til,aka-d4uliitra'So<]liala-piitm-mA>ta-P<inala*stita 1 VrMinia'’ 
Y^atja.saiiis^rasytt , ^ ' 

20, As‘^rat-cim jnatvi | Srt Jagasvtoma [ ^rlsiir^yasya mtlrtto 
pritsMe sQ-iivarxi^ialia- ’ • 

2J. -Ia§j^r6i:)ita I jItasradliJi devaiii saiiip^jya samasta-^eva-ldka- 
Vral;ima-16ka-pra- _ * 

22. -tyaksliani I Vamsadvayddliaraija-samaksliaMi | Afcmanaica 

Acanidrdrkay^vat sdrya-prasdda*prd- 

23, -pta-tyarthaiii | prativatshaiii j pdjdm Srt Jagasv^mi-ddva- 

bhamddgdrd niksliipita | rdukma-yt 

24, sana-prt'dra, 200 dvd,u Satan! Amtshctm drammdiAm vyd- 

japad^t A'sviiia-yMrdydm A^vi- 

25. -iia vadMI dind divasa-vali kUyovali nivanidlid gddMma sd 

4 pakve glirita |j 

2.0. ka 16 ndi70dye cdslidiii ma 1 muga md. IJ ghiita ka j vldak^ 
patra 8 p%a 2 aiiiga- • 

, 27, -bli5ga-pratya° dra, 4 puiskpbapratya® dra, 6 patrap%a-pra«. 
tya® dra. 4 Yydsa-nil•vdpa■Ab6t^-mrvd- 

28. -pa-nivaindhd cosbam sd i muga 3 gbrita ka 1 dakshijjd 16 

2 pramaddkula dra, 4 eta- 

29. -t sarvaiii prativarsbaiii dcaiixdrdrka-yavat Srtdevasya bbdiii- 

ddgilrdt vdcaiityam kardpa- 

30. -ntyam ca | siibbaiii bbavatu sarvadd | Jyoti®.Sdguda-sut^na 

Canidrddityena samaksbaiii li- 

31. -kbitam Kava® ISbigula sutdna D0ddk6iia utktr:^^d Sdtra® 

' Nana-suta-Depdl6- , 

32. -na [| maiiigalam sacUl Srth. 

Tmmlation>, 

1 - 3. Eevcrence to that Siva I tbe benefactor of those wbo bow* 
to bim, whose actions are praised by the Jeaders of gods 
^and demons, wbo gives the bappinek of heaven and of 
• salvation, whose form is the supreme soul, whom tbe 

* wise ever lay bold upon in (tbeb*) heart. 

3 *5, Ob Mabesa, whosoever bowing daily does reverence to 
tbe god who is of the three worlds, tbe lord of 
^ Hbe mountain’s daughter (Parvatt), that man is worthy 
of* praise from tbe righteous, fortunate, wise, to be 
honoured for most excellent virtues, a true hero, 

5«7* Oh Lord thou art tbe^ moon among tbe bending lotuses 
that have found their place in tbe holy pool of Prabbd- 
sa ; therefore I make mention (of thee) famous by the 
name of S 6 maii^tba on the seashore . ... 

7- *9, May this heart of mine be adorned by these holy chief 
tirthas, Frabhasa, the moon’s ornament, tbe Lotus 
(pool), the Eelease from Sin, the Release from Debt and 
Suffering &c,, whose lucky days have been fixed by 
Kapardi (Siva). 

10. Of this pool of pure wateb and . , , i of Saras vatt. 

31. Da° Oiii ! Eeverence 'to the Sun, whose light ever reaches far 
for the work of mankind, at the mention of whose name 

all sin goes beyond the ocean ; the soul of all, whose 
path and whose car are good, a lion to the trumpeting- 
elejdiants (of darkness) : When the Lord Sun is seen in 
the he makes the last’C?) . . of all. 
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14 • 16, On Monday the second of the dark half of Mtlglia in the 
Sam vat year 1345 (1280 A, n.), on this day -here in holy 
SrtmMa, in the prosperous and victorious reign of his 
majesty the Maharaul Sri Sdmvata Siiiigha, in the term of 
ofESe of ^amca (consisting of) the Maha'’ Chdmh5l 
and the rest, appointed by him. 

16-21, At this time to by) Vdgada the Brihmaiia son of 
Sodhala and*grandson of Adbyava® Vallid-, of the Nava- 
ghana family, of the Padamaia gdtra, student of the 
YajiirTMa, of the town of Pnskarini and living in Srt 
Jdvdlipnra, son of his mother Pdnala, and daughter’s son 
of Tilaka the -Josh!, .and granddaugliter’s son .of 
M4dha?a the Josh!'— recognizing the impermanence of 
this world, a golden 'kalaka was set, up on the x^alace , • , 

, of the Sun Jagasvtoi, 

21-24, (By him) worshipping the god in faith, before the 
world of the gods and the world of Brahma, for the 
purpose (?) of saving his ancestors in both lines, and him- 
- self, to gain the favour of the Sun so long as sun and 

moon (endure), (for) worship every ^’•ear, 200 YisaUupvi 
in gold were deposited in the treasury of the 
god Jagasvdmi, 

24 - 28, Out of the interest^? these tframma-s, in the endow- 
ment of the day’s and the kdy6mli on the 11th of 
•the dark half of Alvina at the Alvina festival, w’heat 
4* ght 16 : in the NMvedya cOsha measure 1, 

mung pd^ 1|, gM ha{rska) 3, for pdnmpari leaves 8, 
betel 2 : for the Amgabh6ga severally dra. 4, for flowers 
, severally 6, for leaves and betel severally rfm, 4 : in 
the endowment of the Bhat’s dole and the Ahoti’s dole, 
coshast*'. h mnngj^d, 3, glit /ca{rsha^lj dakshiiia 16 2, the 
band of singing woi^en dra, 4, * 

29-32, All this is to he separated ’ and expended from the 
treasury of the god every year so *long as sun and moon 
. (endure). May it always be auspicious. Written by 
Oeddka son of Kava° Nagula for Camdraditya son of 
JyotP h'dgada* Eiigl’avcd by Depdla son of Ndnd the 
carpenter. Good luck ! Bliss for ever ! 
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An in.cicleiit i^edeems tlie early KstorjP of Gnja?!’^ •from prOYincial 
iiaiTownesB and, raises its ruling tribes to a place aipong tbe greater 
'conquerors and colonisers. TMs incident is tlie tradition tliat ‘dining tlie 
sixtli and seyentli centuries. flee tf from tbe coasts of Sindli and Gujarat 
formed settlements in Java and in Cambodia. Tbe Java legend is 4bat 
aboujj A.D, 603 Hindus led by Blirnvijaya Sayelacbala tbe son of 
* Kasainacbitra or Balya Aclul king of KnjiAt or Gujarat settled on tbe 
west coast of tbe island.^ Tbe details of tbe settlement recorded by Sm 
Stamford Raffles^ ai^e that Kasaniacbitra, ruler of Gujarat, tbe tenth 
in descent from Arjun, was warned of tbe coming destruction of Mb 
kingdom. He accordingly started bis son Bbnivijaya Sayelacbala witli 
5000 followers, among -wliom were cuitiyators artis|ins warriors- physicians 
and writers, in six large and a hundred small vessels for Java. After 
a voyage of four months tbe fleet touched at an island they took to be • 
Java. Rindj'ng their mistake tbe pilots put to sea and Anally reached 
Matarem in tbe island of Java. The prince built tji.e ^own of Mendang 
Kumulan. He sent to bis*„fatber for more men. A reinforcement of 
2000 arrived among them carvers in Stone and in brass. An extensive* 
commerce .sprang up with Gujarat and other countries. Tbe bay of 
Matarem was filled with stranger vessels and temples were built both at 
tbe capital, afterwards known as Brambanum, and, during tbe reign of^ 
Bbruvijaya’s grandson Ar(Mvijaya that is about a.d. 660, at Bcrro Buddor 
ill Keclii.'® Tbe remai’k that an ancestor of tbe immigrant prince 
changed tbe name of’ bis kingdom to Gujarat is held by Lassen to 
«.prov6 that the tradition js mode.rn.. Instead of telling against the truth 
of the tradition this note is a strpng’ argument in its favour. One of tbe 
earliest mentions of tbe name Gujarat , for south Marwar is Hiuen 
Tsiang’s (a.d, G30) Iviii-cbe-lo or Gurjjaral As when Hiuen Tsiang 
wrote tbe Giirjjara chief of Bbiiirnal,’ fifty miles west of Abi^ ali^ady • 
ranked as a Ksbatriya^ bis family bad probably been for some time 
established perhaps as far tack a.d, 490 a date by which the IJifibira 
or Gurjjara conquest of Valabb^and north Guj|irat was^completed.'-^ The 


5 Sir Stamford Rafllcs^ Java, 11. 83. P’rom Java Hindus passed to near Bailjar Hassin 
in Borneo probably tlie*most eastern of Plindu^settletoents (Jour. E. A,' Soc. IT, 185)« 
Temples of superior workman skip with Hindu figures also occur at Waahoo 400 miles 
from the coast. Dalton’s Diahs of Borneo Jour, AsiatiquefR. S.) YII* 153. An instance 
may bo quoted from the extreme west of Hindu influence. In 1873 an Indian architect 
was found building a palace at'Gondar in Abyssinia, Keith Johnson’s Africa, 269, 

2 Eafiles’ Java, II, 65 - 85, Compare Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, II. 10, 40 s 
IV. 460, ■ * s Eafiles’ Java, II. 87. 

Compare Tod’s Annals of Edjasthdn (Third Eeprint),!, 87, The thirty-nine Choh^n 
successions, worldng hack from about A.u, 1200 with m average reign of eighteen 
years, lead to A, 2), 498, . : 
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. Compare Note OE page 467. 

® According to Cunningliam (Ancient Geography, 43 and Beal’s Buddhist; Records, I* 309 
note 92) the site of Hastinagara or the eight cities is on the Swat river eighteen miles 
north of Peshdwar, In T^dic and early. Mahdhha rata times Hastinapum was the “capital 
of Gandhdra (Hewitt Jonr, Boyr As. Soc. XXL 217), In the seventh century it was 
called Pnshkal4vati. (Beal’s Buddhist Records, L 109.) Taxila, the capital of the 
country east of the Indus, w^as situated about forty miles cast of Attpk at Shdhderi near 
Kallaka-sarai (Giinningham’s Ancient Geography, 105). According to Cunningham (Ditto 
109), Taxila contimidift a^great city from the time of Alexander till the llfth century after 
Christ. It was then laid %vaste apjiarently by the gre^t White Hlina conqueror Mihira- 
. Ivula (a.d. 500-560). A hundred years later wlicn Hiuen Tsiang visited it the 
country was under Kashmir, the royal family were extinct, and the nobles were strug- 
gling for power (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 130). Rumadesa- References to Euma- 
desa occur in the traditions of Siam and Cambodia as well as in those of Java. Kleets 
# of Rum are also noted in the traditions of Bengal and Orissa as attacking the Coast 
(Fergusson’sr Architecture, III. G40). Coupling the nn^ition of Rdm witli the tradition 
that the Gaiuboclian temples were the work of Alexander the Great Colonel I'ule (Ency, 
Brit* Article Cambodia) takes Rilni in its Alusalnian sense of Greece or Asia Minor. 
The variety of references suggested to Fergusson (Ai’chitccture, III. 610) that these 
exploits arc a vague memory of Roman commenje in the* Bay of Bengal, ‘But the Roniair 
rale was that no fleet should pass cast of Ceylon (Keinaud Jour. As. Ser. VI, Tom. I. 
jiage 3i'2), This rule may occasionally have been (leparted from as in a,d. IGG W’hen-the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent all ambassador by sea toGhina. Still it seems unlikely that 
Iloiuan commerce in the Bay of Bengal was ever active enough to gain a place as settler 
and colonfser in the traditions of Java and Cambodia. It was with the west not Avith 
the east of India that the relations of Rome were cIosq and important. From tlie time 
of Mark Antony to the time of Justinian, that is from about B.c. 30 to A.d. 550, their 
political importanco«is allies against the Farthiaris and h'assariians and their comra'ercial 
impoxfance as controllers of one of the main tradfj routes between Ihe east and the west 
made the friendship of the Kiishitns or Sakas who heldl^he Indus valley and Baktria a 
matter of the highest importance to Rome. How close was the friendship is shown in 
A.D. 60 by the Roman General Corbulo escorting the Hyrkannxn ambassadors up the 
Indus and through the territories of the Kushdns or Indo-Skythians on their return 
from their embassy to Rome, (Compare Eawlinson’s Parthia\ 271.) The close con- 
nection is shown % the accurate details of the Indus A^alley and Baktria recorded by 
Ptolemy (A,B. 166) and about a hundred years later (a.b, 247) by the author of the 
PeriplusAiid by the special value of the gifts which the Periplus notices were set apart 
for the rulers of Sindh. One result of this long continued alliance was the gaining by 
the Kushain and other rulers of Peshawar and the Fan jab of a knowledge of Roman 
Coinage astronomy and architecture, Certain Afghan or Baktrian coins hear the Avord 
Roma apparently the name of some Afghd'n city. In spite of this there seems, m*' 
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details of the help received from Gujarat after the prince’s arrival show 
that the parent state had weathered the storm Avhich threatened to destroy 
it. This, agrees with the position of the Bhininal Gnrjjaras at the opening- 
of the seventh century, when, in spite of, their defeat by Prabhakara- 
vardhana (a,d. 600- 606) the father of vSri Harsha (a.D. 606 - 641) of 
llagadha, they maintained their power «at Broach and at Valabhi as well 
as at Bhinindld The close rela^ons between the Gurjjaras and the great 
seafaring Mihiras or Meds make it likely that the captains and pilots 
wh5 guided the fleets to Java belonged to the Med tribe. Perhaps it 
was in their honour that the new J ava capital received the name Menclany 
as, at a later period it was called Branibanuin or the t 4 )wn of Brahmans. 
The fact * that the Gurjjaras of Broach were sun-Avorshippers not 
Buddhists causes no difflculty since the Bhilmal «Gu.rijai-as Avhom Hiuen 
Tsiang visited i:^ ^D. 630 wer^Buddhists and since at Yalabhi Buddhism 
Shaivism and surroorship seem to have secured the equal patronage of 
the state. , • , ” 

Besides of Gujarat and its king the traditions of both Java and Cam- 
bocya contain references to Hastinagara or Hastinapiira, to Taxila, and to 
Ilumadesa.'^ With regainl to these names and also wdth regard to Gandhara 
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and to Cambodia, all of which places are* in the north- west of India, the 
c|iiesti(^i arises whether the oGGniTence of these names implies an historical 
connection with Kiibnl Peshawar and the west Pan jab or whether they 
are mere local applications and assnmptiohs by foreign settlei’S and con- 
verbs of names hiiown in the Brahman and Buddhist writings of India.^ 
That elaborate applications of names mentioned in the Mahahh^rata to 
places in Java have been made in the Java version of the Mahabharata is 
shown by Baffles.^ Still it is to be noticed that the places mentioned above, 
Kamhoja or Kabul, Gandhara or Peshawar, Taxila or, the west Panjahf 
and • Enmadesa apparently the south Panjah are not, like Ayodhya the 
capital of Siam or like Intha-patlia-^^uri that is Indraprastha or Dehli 
the later capital of Cambodia,^ the namses of ‘^places which either by thek- 
special fame or by their geographical position would" naturally be chosen 
as their original home by settlers or converts in Java and Cambodia*. 
Pair ground can therefore be claimed for the presumpti8fe tha|; the lead- 
ing position given to Kamhoja, Gandhara, Taxila, and Enmadesa in 
Javan and Cambodian legends and place-names is a trace of an actifal 
and direct historical connection between the north-west of India and the 
Malay Archipelago. This presumption gains probability by th^ argument 
from, the architectural remains of the three countries which in certain 
peculiar features show so marked a resemblance both in design and in 
detail as in the judgment of Mr. Pergusson to establish a strong and’ 
direct connection.^ A third argument in favour of a Gujarat strain in 
J ava are the traditions of settlements and expeditions by the rulers of 
Malwa which are sMli current in south Marwar.® Further a proverb 


reason to suppose that Eome attempted to overlord the north-west *of India still less 
that &nf local ruler was permitted to make use of the great name of Eome. It seemS' 
poiisible that certain notices of the fleets of Eiim in the Bay of Bengal refer to the fleets 
of the Arab Al-B.ami that is La||bri or north-west Sumatra apparently the Eomania 
of the Chaldean breviary of the malabjir Coast. ( Yule'^s Cathay, I* ixxxix* note and' 
Marco Polo, 11. 24S.) ' * 

^ Compare Pergusson’s Architecture, III. 640 ; Yule in Bncy. Brit* Camhodia. 

^ Java, I. 411. Compare Pergusson's Architecture, III,. 640. 

^ See Yule in Jour. Roy. As, Soc. (N. S.), I. 356 ; Pergusson^s Architecture, III. 631*. 

^ Of the Java remains Mr. Pergusson writes (Architecture, III. 644-648) ^he style" 
and character of the sculptures of the great templ^of Boro Buddor are nearly identical 
with those of the later caves of Ajanta, on the Western Ghjits, and in Sdlsette. The 
resemblance in style is aln\ost equally close «4vith . the buildings of Takht-i-Bahi in 
Oaiidhara (Ditto, 647). Again (pageJGST) he says ; The Hindu immigrants into Java 
came from the west eoash of India. They came from the valley of the Indus not from 
the valley of the Ganges. Once more, in describing No. XXYI. of the Ajanta caves 
Messrs. Pergusson and Burgess (Rock-cub Temples, 345 note 1) write : The execution of 
these figures 'is so nearly the same as in the Boro Buddor temple in Java that both 
must have been the work of the same artists during the latter half of the seventh, 
century or somewhat later. The Buddhists were not in Java in the fifth century. 
They must have begun to go soon after since there is a considerable local element in 
the Boro Buddor. ■ 

® Traditions of expeditions by sea to Java remain in Mtirwar. ^ In April 1895 a 
bard at Bhinmhl related how Bhojraja of Ujjam in anger with his son Chaiidrahan 
drove him away. The son wont to a Gujardt or Kelt hid vdda obtained ships and 
sailed to Java. He took with him as his Brdhman the son of a *Magh Pandit. A 
second tale tells how Vikram the rodressiffl.’ of evils in a dream saw a Javanese woman 
weeping, because by an enemy’s curse her son had been turned into stone. Vikrain 
sailed to Java fouud the woman, and removed the curse. According to a third legend. 
Chandi-avan the grandson of Vir Pramir saw a beautiful w^man in a dream. He 
travelled everywhere in search of her. At last a Eishi told him the girl lived in J ava. 
rie started by sea and after many dangers and wonders found the dream-girl in Java* 
The people of Bhinmdl are familiar with the Gujarati proverb referred to below ^Ylio< 
goes to Java comes not hack* MS. Notes, March 1895, 
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still well kaown botli in MSirwAi“.aii.d an Gujai’af rnns : 

Je jae Jme te Icadi nalii dm * ^ 

A*ve$(hs(itli %MlliihaUlihc. Tclidm. 

Who to Java roam ne'er come home. 

If they return, through seven lives 
gieated at ease their T/'ealth survives, i 

Once more tlie connection with Gnjardt is supported "by the detail 
in the Java account which makes Laut Mira the starting point for the 
c<>lonising fleet. This Sir S. Eaftles supposed to he the Red Sea but 
the Mihiras’ or Meets’ sedi may be suggested as it seems to correspond to 
the somewhat doubtful Ai'ab name Btiharimad (sea of the Meds ?) for a 
to^vn in western’ India sacbied 1*5^^ Jiinaid. Against this evidence two 
'considerations have been urged": (o) Ihe great length of the voyage 
from Gujarat to Java compared with the passage to Java from the east 
coast of India ; (!►) That no people ‘in India have knowui enough of 
navigation to send a fleet fit to make a conquest. As regards the length 
of •the voyage it is to be remembered that though Sumatra is more 
favourably placed for being colonised from Reiigal Orissa and th^ mouths 
of the Godavari nnd Krishna, in the case either of Java or of Cambodia 
* the distance from the Sindh and Kdthiavtida ports is not much greater 
and the navigation is in some respects both safer and simpler than 
from the coasts of Orissa and Bengal. In reply to the second objection 
' that no class of Hindus have' shown sufficient skill and enterprise at 
sea to justify the belief that they could transjiort armies of settlers from 
. <V;iarafc to Java, the answer is that the assurijlition is erroneous. 
. Thicugh the bulk of Hindus have at all times been averse from a sea- 
faring life yet there arc notable excepticyis. During the last two thou- 
sand years the -record of the GixjariU coast shows a genius for seafaring 
fit to ensure the successful planting of north-west India in the iMalay 
Archipelago.'*- . . - ' -g'- 


* Aiiotlier version, is : JeJdeJdvete2)Iiarina>d'De^ ’ 

Jophari me to parya parya %li4de 

EtaHdhanldve. * 

Who go to Java sfcay for aye. 

# If they retuni they feast and play 

Such stores of \voalth thoir risks rppay. 

* Oompare Crawford (A.n. LS20) in As, Res. XIII, 157 and, Lassen Ind. Ah. II, 104ih 

' ^ The following detfails summarise, the %vailal)lc evidence of Gujardt Hindu enterprise 
by sojt. According to tbo Greek writers, tliongh it is diHicult to’ accept their state- 
ments as free from exaggeration, when, in B.G, SSii, Alexander passed dowm the Indus 
the river showed no trace of any trade by sea. If at that time sea trade at the mouth 
of the Indus was so scanty as to escape notice it seems fair to suppose that Alexander’s 
ship-building and fleet gave a start to deep-sea sailing which the constant 'succession of 
f-trong and vigorous northern tribes which entered and, ruled Western Ind,ia during the 
centuries befux'e and after the Christian era continued to developc/^' According to 
Vincent (Feriidus, I. 25,35, 254) in the time- of Agatharcides (b.c. *200) the ports &>i' 
Arabia and Ceylon were entirely in the hands of the people of Gujarat. Dining the 
SfXHmd century after Christ, •when, under the gz*eat Sudraddman (A'.d. 143-158), the 
Sinh or ivshatrapa dynasty of K^fcliiAvdd<a was at the’ height of its power, Indians of 
Tientgo, that is Sindhii, brought presents by sea to China (Journal Eoyal Asiatic 8'oeiety 
, for January 1806 page 0). In a^d. 16*6 (perhaps the same as the preceding) the Homan 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent by sea to Ghina^mhassadors with ivory liimoeeros' lionj 
and other articles appai’ently the produce of Western India (DoGuignos’ Ilniis, I. [Fart 
2J 32). In the third century A.d. 247 the Feriidus (McCrindle, 17, 52, 64, 96, 100) 

* Alfxancler b.iujl*^Ss own boats ' on the Indus, (MeCrindle’s Alexander, 77.) He 
carried qiages 93 and 131) these' boats to the Hydaspes : on the Jbehnii (134 uole Ij 
where he ioimd some eormtry boats he built .a ilotinn of <>;allie,s with thirty oars ' he 
inai3edockyards.(i'%os 156 -157) this crcv.T. vere Phoenikians, Gvnriajr;, Hririaii'h nml 
' Efi'iptiam ■ ■ ' ' ^ A ; , ■ 
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That the Hindu settlement of Sumatra was almost entirely from the 



notices largo Hindu ships in the east African Arab and Persian ports and Hindu settle- 
ments on the north coast of i^’olvotra. About a century later occurs the doubtful reference 
(Wilford in Asiatic rveseavchcs, IX. *22-1) to the Biveni or pirates of Diu who had 
to send hostages to Constantine the Great (a.d. 320 - 340) on^of whom was Tlieophilus 
afterwards a ^‘Christian bishop. Thougl? it seems prohJtle that the ICshaCTapas 
(A.i>. 70 - 400) ruled by sea as well as by land fresh seafaring energy seems to have 
marlvcd the arrival on the Sindh and Kathidvdd coasts of the ,Tuan-Juau or Avars 
(a. in 390 "450) and of the White Htiiias (a.d. 450-550), During the fifth and sixtli 
centuries the ports of Sindh ‘ and Gujarsit appear among the chief centres of naval 
enterprise ill the cast. How the sea ruled the religion of the. newcomers is slioivn by 
the fame whicih gathered round the new or revised 'gods Siva the • Poseidon of Somndth 
and Krishna the Apollo or St. Nicholas of Dwah'ha, (Compare Tod^s Annals of Biija- 
sthan, I. 525.) In tlie fifth century (Yule’s Cathay, I, Ixxviii.) according to Hamsia of 
IspahdUj at Hira near Kufa on the Euphrates the ships of India and China were. 
coiLstantiy moored. .In the early sixth century (A.D. 518-519) a Persian aniBassador 
went by sea to Cliiua (Ditto, I. ixxiv.) About the same time (a.d. 5.2{i) Cosinas (Ditto, 
I. elxxviii.) describes Shulhu or Debal and Orhota that is Boratha or Verdval as’ leading 
places of trade with Ceylon. In the sixtli century, apparently driven out by the White 
Hiirias a#l the Mihiras,'tho t|,ats from the Indus and Kaclili occupied the islands in' the 
Bahrein gulf, an*pcr!iax)s manned the l!eet Avith- which about a.d. 570 Xaushiravdn the 
great Bassaniaii (a.d. 531 - 574) is said to have invaded the lower Indus and iierliaps 
Ceylon.*^\ About the same time (BkirgifSson Architecture, III. 012) Amrdvati at the 
Krislma mouth was superseded as ^ the. port for the Golden •Chersonese by the 
direct voyage from Gujardt and the west coast of India. In A.d. CSC Hiueii Tsiang 
(Beal’s Buddhist Records, II, 269) describes the peoxjle of^‘Surdshtra as deriving their 
livelihood .from ' fhe engaging in commerce, and exchanging eommodfties. He 
further notices that in the chief cities of Persia Hindus Averc settled enjoying the 
full jiractiee of their rijligiou (deiuauers Abulfcda, ccclxxxv.) That the Jat not 
the Arab v/as the moving spirh in the eaidy (a.d, 637-770) Muhammadan sea raids 
against the Gujardt and Konkan coasts is made probable by the fact that these seafaring 
ventures began not in Arabia but in -the Jat-settled shores of the Persian Gulf, that 
. for more than fifty yera’s the Arab heads of the state forbad them, and that in'*tlie 
Mediterranean wliero they had no Jat element the Arab was powerless at sea. (Compare 
Elliot, I* 416,417.) Tliat during the .seventh and eighth centuries when the chief migrations 
by sea %‘om Gujardt to Java and Cambodia seem to have taken yfiace, Chinese fleets visited 
Bill (Yule’s Cathay, Ixxix.), and tliat in a.d, 7o 9 Arabs and Persians besieged Canton 
and pillaged the storehouses going anxl returning by sea (DeGuignes’ Huns, T. [Ft. II.] 503) 
suggest that the Jats were jiilots as well a.s jilratcs.t ■ On the Sindh Kachh and Gujardt 
coasts besides the Jats .several of the new-come northern tribes showed notable energy at 
sea. It is to he reinenihered that detailed in the Statistical Account of Thdna (Bombay 

Gaaofcteer, XIII. Part IL 433) this remarkable outburst of sea enteryndse may have been due 
not only to the vigtipr of the iicw-come nortkerners hut to the fact that some of them, 
perhtixjs the famous iron- working Turks (x\.D. 580- 6S0), brought with them the knowledge 
■ of the magnet, and that the local Brahman, with religious skill and secrecy, shaped the 
]>ar into a divine fish-maclnne tr macliiya/itm, which, floating in a basin of oil, he coii- 
, suited in some private tpiartcr of the ship and when the stars were hid guided the pilot in 
what direction to steer. Among new seafaring classes were, on the MakraJn and Siudli 
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■■ Ilointt-ad’s Mdmoire Srir L’lndCj 125. The statement that Naushiravdn received 
ivarauhi from^tlie kieg Scring’clip (Elliot’s History, I. -107 ; Tabari, II. 221) throws 
doubt on this expedition to Gcylbn. At the close of the sixth century Kantchi or 
Dial Hindhi cannot have been in the gilt of the king of Ceylon. It was in the 
possession of the Saharui kings of xiror in Upper Sindh perhaps of Shahi Tegin Devaja 
Bhorteiied to Shahindev. (Compare Gunninghiim Oriental Congress, I. 212.) According 
to Garrez (J, As. Ser, VI. Tom, XIII. 1S2 note 2) this Serendip is Siu'andeb that is 
Scria and xViitioch places which Nanshiravrin is known to have taken. • Several other 
rcierenees that seem to imply a close connection between Gujarat and Ceylon are 
Squally doubtful, lathe Mahdbharata (a.d. 100 - SOO ?J the Sflihalas bring vaidiiryas 
(ruhieRo eleplianta' housings and li cans, of pearls* The meaning of Saiuhalaka in 
riiiiuadragiipta’a inscription'' .ibS) Early Gujanit History page 04 and notes is 
uncertain, Xeiiher Mihirakula’s (a.d. 630) nor Lalitaditya's (a.d. -700) conquest of 
GcyluJi can bo historical. In' a.d. 1005 when Abu! Fatha the Gannatiaii ruler of 
AluLtan war, attacked by Ma'lnnud of Ghazni he retirpd to Ceylon. (Reinaiid’s 
Mesuoire, 225), When Soumath was taken (a.d. 1025) the people embarked forUeylon 
(Ditto, 270). • ' 

t Goiapart' ai a later period (a.d. 1312) Ibii Batutii’s great ship sailing from Kaudahar 
{GandhOr UMrlh of Broach) in China with its guard of Abyssiniaus as a defence against 
pUMtci:. iU’iuaud'fcf Abuii'cdji,' c lxx\% ^ . 
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east coast/ of India and tliat Bengal Orissa and Masiilipatam Lad a largo 


coasts tliG Bodlias Kerks and Mods and along the shores ot Eachh and Kathiavdjia the 
closely connected Mcds and Gurjjaras, In the seventh and eighth centuries the Giirjjaras, 
* chietly oi the Cluipa or C^dvadtl clan, both in Dwa'rka and ISoinniith and also inland, 
rose power, a change w™}i, as already noticed, may exjdain tlie efforts ®f the Jats to 
settle along the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, Al>ont aA.p, 7-iO the Ch;ipas or Ghavaddsj 
who had for a century and a half been in command in Dwa'rka and Somndth, established 
themselves at Anahilavada Pattan. According to their -tradition king Vauaruja (a.d, 
720 - 780) and his successor Yogaraja (a, n. 806 - 841) made groat efforts to put clown 
piracy* Yogariija’'s sons plundered - some Bengal or Eot slaps wiiieh stress of %veather 
forced into Verdval, ' The king said ‘ My sons with labour we w'cx’e raising ourselves to 
be Ohdvadas of princely mnk ; your greed throws «us back on our old nickname of 
Ohoras or thieves/ Yogarhja refused to be comforted and mounted the funeral pyre. 
Dr, EhagvanldFs History, 154, This tg-le sk'ems to be a iiarable. Yogara'ja’s efforts to put 
down piracy seem to have driveh large bodies of , I «ts from'the Gujawit coasts. In a,p, 
834d>o, according to Ibii iVlathyr (aV,d. 834), a fleet manned by Djatbs or Jats made 
a desi^ent on the Tigris. The whole strength of tffe Khilafat had to be set in motion 
to stop them. Those who fell into the hancts of the hioslems were sent to Anararbe on 
the Ijorders of the Greek empire (Pieinaud’s Fragments, 20H2). As in the le||fend, the 
Ciuivadil king’s sous, that is the Chauras Mers i^d Gurjjaras, prov&d niit less dangerous 
pirates than the Jats xvhom they had driven ont.*^ About fifty years later, in 
A.r>. 892, AbBildduri describes as pirates who secured the seas *the Meds and the- 
people of Sauraslitra that is Devpataii or Somnath who were OhoraS or Gnrjjaras.f 
Bijidluri (Reinaud Sur L^Inde, 469) further notices that the Jats and other Indians had 
formed the same tyx>e of settlement in Persia which the Persians and Arabs bad formed 
in India. * During, the ninth and tenth centuries the Gujardt kii%doift which had been 
established in Java was at .the height of its poxver. (Ditto, Abulfeda, ccclxxrviii.) 
Early in the tenth century (A, 3 >, 915-930) Masudi (Yule’s JMarco Polo, II. 344 j Elliot, 
I, 65) describes Sokotra as a noted haunt of tlie Indian corsairs called Bawdrij which 
ciiasc Arab ships bound for India and China. The merchant fleets of the early tenth 
century were not Arab alone. Tbg Chauras of xiiiahilava'da sent fleets to Bhot and 
Ch?n (Ulis Mala, 1. 11). Nor were Mers and Cliauras the only pirates. Towards the 
end of thcttnith century (A.n. 9S0) Grahdri the Chudffsama, known in story as Graharipu 
the Ahir of Sorath and Girndr, so passed and repassed the ocean that no one was safe 
(Ditto, I. 1 1). In the eleventh century (A.D. 1021) Alberuni (Saeliau, II. 104) notes that 
tlie Bawdrij, who take their name from their boats called or lira, were Metis a 

.seafaring people of Ivachh and of Somixath a great place of call for merchants trading, 
between Sofala in cast Africa and Ghina. About the same time (A.u. 1025) xvheu they 
dcsjmirecl of xvith^tanding jMiUimud of Ghf zni the defenders of Somndth j)repared to 
cscaiK? by sea,;]; after his vietoi’y Ma'hmud is said*to have planned an expedition b,y 
sea to conquer Ceylon (Tod’s Rajasthdn, 1. 108). In tbe twelfth century Idrlsi (A. d, 1135)- 
notices tliat Tataiaya dirhams, that is the Gupta (a.d. 319 *• 500) an^ White Hiina (a.d, 
500 - 580) coinage of 8indb and Gujara^t, were in use botli in Aladagascar and in the Malaya 
islamls (Hinnaucl’s AI empires, 236), and that the merchants of Java could understand the 
peo],)le of hladagascar (l5itto,. Abulfeda, cdxxii).*ir With the decline of the power of 
Anahilavada, (a. u. .1250- 3300) its fleet ceased to keep ordei‘“at sea. In A.d. 1290 
Alarco Polo (Yule’s Ed. 11.325, 32*^, 341) found the people of Gujarat the most desperate 

As an example of the midiness with which an inland race of nort-herneps conquer 
Feaniansliip compare the Franks of the Pontus who about A.n. 279 pasFgJ in a few years 
fi'/'irn the Pontus., to the Mediterran&an ports and leaving behind them Malta the limit of 
Greek voy£i{ 2 re.s sailed through Gibraltar to the Baltic. Gibbon, I. 404-405. 

t Keinaud’s MiimoireSnr L’Inde,200. The traders of Chorwar, that is of the oH Chaura 
op Cliiipfi onnntTj near Yiraval and Manful, are now known in Bombay as Chupadias. 

Th/i received explanation of Cluipadia i^he roofed men it is said in derisive allusion 
to flieir large and heavy headdress. But as the Porbandar headdregs is neither specially 
large nor ungraceful the common explanation can be ■ hardly more than a pim. This 
£iiggest.s that the nan»e Chapadia is a trace of the early Clutpa tribe of Gurjjaras wlxo 
also gave their name to Chapanir. Tod’s (Western India, 250, 256) descri}>tion of the 
Chanras race with traditions of having eomc'ffom the Pied Sea and as a nant ieal Arabia 

is the result of taking for -Sokotra Sankodwara that is Bet to the iiorth*of Dwiirka. 

According to Abulfeda a,d. 1334 (Reinaud's Abulfeda, ceexlix.) some of the 
besieged fled to Ceylon. Farishtah (Briggs’ Muhaiiun:irf:]an Powers, I. 75) records that 
after ^the fall of 8ommtth Mahmad intended to fit out a fleet to conquer Ceylon ami 
Pegu. According to Bird (Mix-at-i-Ahmedi, 140) Ceylon or Sirandip remained a de- 
pendency of Somnafth till a.d. 3290 when the king Vijayabilhu became independent. 

The common element in the two languages may liaVe been the result of Guiaraft 
settlements in Madagascar as rell as in Java and Cambodia. This is however doubtful, 
as the common element may be either Arilbic or Polynesian. 
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slaare in colonising botli Java and ’Cambodia cannot bo^ doubted.^ 


pirates in existence. More than a htinclred corsair vessels went forth every year taking 
their wives aiid children with thorn and staying out the .whole summer'. They joined in 
fleets of twenty to thirty and made a sea cordon flve or six miles apart. Sokotra was 
infested by mnltitndes of Hindu pirates who encamped there and put up their plunder 
to sale. Ibn Batuta (in Elliot, I. 344 - 345) fifty years kter makes the same complaint. 
Musalmdn ascendancy had driven Hajpnt chiefs to the coast and turned them into 
pirates. The most notable addition was the Gohils wiio under Mokherdji Goliil,^ from 
ins castle, on Piram island, ruled the sea till his power Was broken by Muhammad 
Timhlak in A.n. 3345 (Eds Mala, 1. 318), Before tKeir overthrow by the Muham- 
maHans what large vessels the Edjput sailors of Gujarat managed is shown by Friar 
Oderic, who about A.i>. 1321 (Stevenson in'KerFs Toyages, XVIII. 324) crossed the 
Indian ocean in a ship that' carried 700 people. How far the Eajputs went is shown by 
the mention in A.D. 1270 (Yule’s Cathay, 67 inHowmrth’s Mongols, I. 247) of ships sailing 
between bumena or Somufith and China. Till the arrival of the Portuguese (A.P. 1500 - 
1508) the Ahmeddbad bultdns maintained their position as. lords of the sea.’^ In the 
fifteenth century Java appears in the state list of foreign bandars which paid tribute 
(Bird’s Gujaritt, 131), the tribute x>robaB3y being a cess or ship tax j)aid by Gujardt 
traders with Java in feturn for the protection of the royal navy.t In east Africa, in 
■ A.D. 1498 (J.*As, bee. of Bengal, V. 784) Vasco da Gama found sailors fi’om Cambay 
and other parts of India who guided themselves by the help of the stars in the north 
and south and had nautical instruments of their own. In A,D. 1510 Albuquerque 
found a strong Hindu element in Java and Malacca. Sumatra was ruled by Para- 
mesh warn a Hindu whose son by a Chinese .mother was called Kaji)iit (Commentaries, 
13. 63; III, 73-79), After the rule of the sea had passed to the European, Gujaritt 
Hindus continued to show marked courage and skill as merchants seamen and |)i»ates. 
In tfle seventeenth century the French traveller Mandelslo (a.d. 1638, Travels 101,108) 
* found Achin in north Sumatra a great centre of trade with Gujardt, During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Sangaiiians or Sangar Bgtjputs of Mdiidvi in 
Kachh and of Navdnagar in north Kathidvdda were much dreaded. In a.d. 1750 Grose 
describes the small cruisers of the fc'anganians troublmg boats going to the Persian Gull, 
though they seldom attacked large ships. Between A.D, 1808 and 1808 (Low’s Indian 
ISfavy, *1^274) pirates from Bet established themselves in the ruaned temple at |§omnath. 
In 1820, when the English took Bet and Dwafrka from the Waghels, among the pirates 
besides Wa'ghels were Badhels a branch of Bahtors, Bhattis, Kharwas, Lohdnas, 
M ak winds, Eahtors, and Wagharis, A trace of the Chaxjiras remained if the neighbour^ 
ing chief of Aranira.:j; Nor had the old love of .seafaring deserted the Eathidvada chiefs* 
3n the beginning of the jn’esent century (a.d, 1825) Tod (Western India, .452 j compare 
Eds hlala, I. 245) lells how with Biji Singh of Bhdvuagar his port was his grand 
hobby and shipbuilding his chief interest and pleasure ; also how Eao Ghor of Kachh 
(A.D. 17G0- 1,778) built equipped and manned a ship at Mdndvi which without European 
' or other outside assistance safely made the voyage to England and back to the Malabar 
Coast where arriving during the south-west monsoon the vessel seems to have been 
.wrecked.^j, 

^ Crawford (a.d. 1820) held that all Hindu influence in Java came from Kalinga or 
north-east ATadras, Fergusson (Ind. Arih. 103, Eel. 1876} says ; The siflendid remains 
at Amrdvati show that from the mouths of the Krishna and Goddvari the Buddhist of 
north and north-west India colonised Pegu, Cambodia, and eventually, the Island of 
Java. Compare Tavernier (A.D. 1606 : Ball’s Translation, 1. 174.) Masulix)atam is the 


When ill A.n. 1535 he secured Bahadur’s splendid jewelled belt Humayun said 
These are tiie trappings of the lord of the sea. Bayley’s Gujara?t,’Si86* 
t {Joaipare in Bombay Public Diary 10, pages 107 -207 of 17a6-’37, the revenue hidings 
Surat and Oainbay l^ith entrie#of two per cent on all goods imported and exported 
from either of these places by traders under the Honourable Conapany’s protection. 

j These Badhels seem to be Hamilton’s (A.n. 1720) Wards of Chance* (New Aeeoant, 
1. 141 ). This Chance is Chiich near Dili apparently the place from which the Bhaftias 
get their Bomhay harae of Chaehias. Towards the dose of the eighteenth century 
Bhatids from Chdeh seem to have formed a pirate settlement near. Ddhiinu on the 
Tha'na coast. Major Price (Memoirs of a Field Officer, 322) notes (a.d, 1702 June) the 
cautionary speed with which in travelling fr<»m Surat to Bombay by land they passed 
Dahdnu through the Ohtinsiah jungle the district of a piratical community of that 
.■name^ 

§ According to Sir A. Burnea (Jl. Bombay Geog. Soc. VI. (1836) 27, 28) the special 
skill of the people of Kachh in navigation and ship-bailding was due to a young Eajput 
of Kachh, Eamsingh Malaui, who about a century earlier had gone to Holland aud 
learned those arts. See Bombay Gazetteer, V ♦ 116 note 2. 
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ReaHons bfvobceii givcix in support of tlie scitbrsuout in Jav^a. of! large 
bodies of men? 4'Om tlie xiortb-west coasts of India and eyideiua^ lias been 
oilerecl to show that tbo objections taken to such a migration have little 
practical force. It remains to consider the time and' tli® conditions 
of the Gujarat conquest and settlement of Java a-nd Cambodia. The 
Javan date S. 525'tliat' is a.b. 603 may be accepted as* marking sonro 
central event in;*a process which continued for at least half a century 
before and after the beginiaing df the seventh century. • Reasons have been, 
giyep for holding that nei||.ier the commercial noi- the political ascend- 
ancy of Rome makes'it probable that to Rome the Rum .of tlie legends 
refers. The notable Roman eiem-ont in the ai'chitccture of Java rwd 
Gambodia may suggest that ilie monioiy of great- Roman builders kepi; 
for Romo a place in the local legends. Rut the Roman eleiobnt 
seems not to have come direct into tlio buildings of Java or Cambodia ; 
as fPt Amravati at tho Kidshna mouth, - the classic characteristics came 
by way of the Panjab (Tuliia) only, in the case of Java, not by the 
pctsuiial taste and study of a prince, but as an incident oi' conquest and 
Bof.ilcnicni J Who then was the. ruler of Hum ucur Taxila^ who led a 
great settlement of Hindus fro7u the I*anjab to Java, Names fn appear- 
ance like Rome, occur in north-west India. Nono arc of enough im- 
[torianco Co e^splaiu tho prince’s title.^ There remains the word ‘ra/um 
or applied to sAlt land in the south Panjab, in Mfiin\'ur, a.iicliii north 
Sindh. ^ TIio great battle of Karur, about si>?t 3 ^ miles south-east of 
Mukan, ill wliicli apparently about A.u. 530 Yasodliarmman of 
defeated tho famous. White Huna conqueiw Mihirakula (a.b. 500 - 550) 
is descri]:»ed as teght in the land of Rura J This great White HunaT 
defeat is appjti'cntly the origin of the legend of the ‘prince of Riim *who 

P jtired by sea to Java. At the time of the bi1)tt!o of Kdrur the south 
anjab, together with tho north of Sindh, was under the Saharais of 
Aror i-ftiortb Sind h,^whoS0 coins show tliem to have been not only White 
Hunas, but of the same Javla family ’which the great conquerors Toraimlna 

^ : — ^ — * ^ 

on1 y plure iajlio Tny of Bengal frori wlildi vc?,sels sail eastwards for Bengfil, Arrakan, 
Pogii, Siam, Sumatra, Copliiri China, and the Manillas and west to Ilormuz, Alakha, and 
Inscriptions (Indian Anliejuary, Y. 314 ; VI. 3o0) hear out tho correctness 
of the co,niu-‘etion between tlie Kalinga cc'-ast and Java which Java legends, have 
preserved. x\kS explained iu Dr. Bhandarkar’s interesting article on the eastern passage 
of tlio Hakas (Jour, B. B. It. A. XVIJ.) certain inscrijdions also show a Aiagadhi 
element which may have reached Java from Sumatra and Sumatra from the coast jcither 
of Bengal or of Orissa. Later in f»rmatioir tends to increase the east and^onth Indian 
sh:ire. Compare NfJiees et Extraits des Alanrlfscripts de ia Bihliotlicquo Rationale Yol* 
XXVif. (Piirtie II) 2 Fasiciilo .page 350. 

RJoin}>are Hineu Twiang in Beals Buddliist Beeords, II. 222 note 102. Tallin may 
bo To(*liara thht is Bakti’hi, hut the Pairjah seems more likely. Compare BeaTs Life of 
I-iiueii Thiaixg, 130 note 2. 

* Idn'si A.,D. 1135 (Elliot, I. 92) has a Bomala a ndddling town on the borders of the 
desert between "Miiltdii and Scistdn. Cunningham (Ancient Geog. 252) has a Eoniaka 
Bazaar neai;i where the. Nura the old Indus enters the Ran of Kachh. 

Cunningham’s Niun, Chron. 3rd Ser. VIII. §41. Th# MahablKlrata Eomakas 
(V’ilsoirs AVorks, A"II.*37G ; Cunningham’s Aiic. Geog, 187) nn\t have taken their name 
from one of these salt stretches. Ihn Khurdddbah (a.D. 912) mentions Eumala (Elliot, 1. 

92, 93) as one of the countries of hiiidh. In connection with the town Eoraala 
A1 Jdn'si A.u. 3153 (Elliot, I. 74, 93) has a district three day s^ journey from Kalbata. 

J CiuininglianVs ISliimismatic Chronie^p 3rd 8er* VII3. 23G. The date of Edriir is uncer- 
tain. ^ Fergusson (Arch, III. 746) puts it at A.P. 544, IJ; was apparently earlier as in an 
inscription of A.D. 532 Ya^odharinman king of Mdiwa claims to hold lands which were 
never bold by either Guptas or Hunas, Cunningham Num. Chron. 3rcl Ser, VIII. 23 0« 
Conqiare History Text, 76,77, 
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and Mibirakula adorned. So close a connectioii with Mihirakula makes 
it probable tbat the chief in charge of the north of the Aror dominions 
si Jared in the defeat and disgrace of. Kara r. Seeing that the power of the 
Saharais of Aror spread as far eonth as the Kathiivada ports of Somnath 
and Diu, and probably also of Dinl at the Indus mouth, if the defeated 
chief of the south Panjab was unable or unwilling to remain as a vassal to 
his conqueror, BO serious difficulty would stand in the way of his passage 
to the seaboard of Aror or of his finding in Diu and other Sindh and 
Gujarat ports sufficient transport to convey him and his followers by sea 
.to Javad This then may be the chief whom the Cambodian story names 
Phra Tong or Thom apparently Great Lord that is Maharajah 

The success of the Javan enterprise would tempt others to follow 
especially as during the latter half of the sixth and almost the whole of the 
seventh centuries, the state of North India favoured migration. Their defeats 
by Sassanians and Turks between a , t >. 550 and 600 would close to the White 
Hurias the way of retreat northwards by either* the Indus or the Kabul 
valleys. If hard pressed the alternative w^as 'a retreat to Kashmir or an 
advance south or east to the sea< When, in the early years of the seventh 
century ( a . d . 600 - 606 ), Prabhakaravardhana the father of Sri Harsha of 
Magadha ( A. o, 610 - 642 ) defeated the king of Gandhara, the Hmias, the 
king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the Latas, and the king of Malava,^ and when, 
about twenty years later, further defeats were inflidted by Sri Harsha 
himself numbers of refugee s"wmuld gather to the Qujardt ports eager to 
escape further attack and to share the prosperity of Java. It is worthy of 
note *■ that the details of Prabhakaravardhana’ s conquests explain how 
Gandhara and La^ are both mentioned in the Java legends ; how noi'th- 
erners from the Panjab were able to pass to the coast ; how the Mdrwar 
stories give the king of Malwa a share in the migrations ; how the fleets may- 
have started from any Sindh or Gujarat port; and how with emigrants 
may have sailed artists and sculptors acquainted both with the i^onasteiies 
and stupas of the Kabul valley and Peshawar and with the carvings of the 
Ajanta caves. During the second half of the seventh century the advance 
of the Turks from the north and of the Arabs both by sea ( a.d 637) and 
through Per3ia(A.i). 650-660) the conquering progress of a Chinese army 
from Magadha to Bamian in a . d . 645-6505; the overthrow’- ( a . b . 642) of 


^ Jour. As. Soc. Bl. YIT. (Plate I.) 298 ; Burnes’ Bokhdra, III, 76 ; Elliot’s History, 
1.405, I)iu which is specially mentioned as a Sdhardi port was duiing the seventh 
and eighth cetituries a place of call for China ships. Yule’s Cathay, I. Ixxix. 

^ Phra like the Panjdb Porus of the embassy to Augustus in b.o. 30 (thougb this 
Porus may be so called merely because he ruled the . lands of Alexander’s Porus) may 
seem to be the favourite Parthian name Plimates, But no instance of tlie name 
Phraates is noted among White Hdua chiefs and the use of Phra as in Phra Bot or 
Lord Buddha seems ground for holding that the Phra Thong of the Cambodia legend 
means Great Lord. ^ Epigraphia Indica, I, 67. 

** In A.D. 637 raiders attacked Th4na from Oman and Broach and Sindh from Balirtlm 
Reinaud’s Mtjmoire Sur LTnde, 170,176. 

5 The passage of a Chinese army from Magadha to the Gandlnlra river about A, d, 
650 seems beyond question. The emperor* sent an ambassador Oiiang-h-'wuentse to 
Sri Harsha. Before Ouang-h-wuentse arrived §rf Harsha was dead (died a.d. 642), and 
his place taken by an usurping minister (6:e)na-fu-ti) Alana-chnn. The usurper 
drove oE the envoy, who retired to Tibet then under the great Bongbtsan, With 
help from Tibet and from the Edja of HepAl Ouang returned, defeated Alana, and 
pursued him to the Gandha'ra river (Ehien-to-wei). The passage was forced, the army 
captured, the king queen and king’s sons were led prisoners to China, and 580 cities 
surrendered, the magistrates proclaimed the victory in the temple of the ancients and 
the emperor raised Ouang to the • rank of Tch’ao-san-ta-f ore. Journal Asiatique 8er. 

® 1746-^64 ■ ■ ■ 
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Appendix I¥. tiae Bnddliist S41iai4is by tbelr nstirping Brabmpiist minister Cbacli and 
_ T|^*g persecution of tbe Jats mnsfe bave resulted in a fairly constant moye* 

ment of nortbem Indians soutky^ards from tke ports of Sindk and- Guja- 
rdt J In tke leading migrations tkoiigk fear may kave moved tke followers, 
enterprise and tidings of Java’s prosperity would stir tke leaders. Tke 
same longing tkat tempted Alexander to put to sea from tke Indus moutk ; 
Trajan (a.b. 116) from tke taoutk;of tke Tigris ; and Makmud. of Gkazni 
from Somnatk must kaye drawn ^aka Huna and Gurjjara ckiefs to lead 
tkeir men south to tke land of rubies and of gold.‘^ 

*Of tke appearance and condition of tke Hindus who settled in Java 
during tke seyentk and eigktk centuries tbe Arab travellers Sulaimaii 
A.o. 850 and Masudi A.n, 915 kave left tke following details. Tke 
people near tke volcanoes kave wkite skins pierced ears and skavcd keads : 
their religion is kotk Brakmanic and Buddkist ; tkeir trade is in tke costliest 
articles campkor aloes cloves and sandalwood.^ 


CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia, The close cotmectiou between Java and Cambodia, tke alternate supre- 

macy of Cambodia in Java and of Java in Cambodia, tke likelihood of 
settlers passing from Java to Cambodia explain, to a considerable extent, 
why tke traditions and tke buildings of Java and Cambodia should point 
to a common origin in north- west India, Tke question remains : Do tke 
people and buildings of Cambodia contain a distinct north Hindu element 
wkick worked its way south and east not by sea but by land across the 
Himalayas and Tibet and down tke valley of tke Yang-tse-kiang to 
Yunnan and Angkor. Wketker tke name Cambodia^ proves an actual 
race or historical connection with Kaniboja or tke Hdbul valley is a point 

j: ; ^ : ^ 

1Y» Tom, X. pages 81 - 121. Tlie translator thinks the whole war was in the east of India 
and tbAt the mention of the Gandhara river is a mistake. The correctness of this view 
is doubtful. It is tabe remembered that this was a time of the widest spread of Chinese 
power. Tliey held Balk and probably Bamian. Yule^s Cathay, I, Ixviii, Compare 
JiiHen in .Tour. As. Soc. B'er. IV. Tom. X. 289-291* 

* Regarding these disturbances see BeaFs Life of Hinen Tsiang, 355 ; Max Miiller^s 
India, 286. The Arab writers (A.». 713) notice to what a degraded state Chacli had 
reduced the Jats, In eomparing the relative importance of the w^estern and eastern 
Indian strains in Java if is to he remembered that the western element has been over- 
laid by a late Bengal and Kg,Iinga layer of fugitives from the Tibetan conquest of Bengal 
in the eighth century, the Babu with the Gurkha at his heels, and during the ninth and 
later centuncs by bands of Buddhists withdrawing from a land where their religion was 
no longer honoured, 

-In^ A,D. 116 after the capture of Babylon and Ctesiphon Hadrian sailed down 
the Tigris and the Persian Gulf, embarked on the waters of the South Sea, made inquiries 
about India and regretted he was tod old to get there. Eawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
VI. 313, ^ ^ ^ Reinaud^s Ahulfeda, cccxc. 

^ The origin of the name Ilimboja seems to he K^lmbojiipura an old name of Kabul 
preserved almost in its present form in Ptolemy's (a.d, 160) Kaboiira. The word is 
doubtfully connected with the Achsemenian Kainhyses (b.c, 529 - 521) the Kambnjiya 
of the Behistun inscription. In the fifth of the A^oka ekcts (n.C. 240} Ktlmboja holds 
the middle distance between Gandhd.ra or Peshd,war and Yona or Baktria. According to 
Ytska, whose nncertain date varies from b.c. 500 to B.C, 200, the KJmbojas spoke 
Sanskrit ( Muir's Sanskrit Texts^ II. 355 note 145). In the last battle of the MahJbhd-rata, 
A.r>. 300 tom (Jl Boy. As. Soc. [3S42] VIL 139-140), apparently from near Bamian 
thy Kamhojas ranked as Mlechchhas with Sakas Baradas and Hurras. One account 
(Forgiisson, III,665j places the original site of the Kambojas in the country round Taxila 
east ^ of the Indus. This ys probably incorrect. 'A trace of the Kambojas in thcis* 
original seat seems to remain in the Kaumojas of the Hindu Kush, 
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■on -wliicli antliorities disagree. Sir H. Yule Held that tlie connection was 
purely literary and tHat as in the case of IntHapatlia-puri or Indra- 
prastba (Dehli) tiie later capital of CamHodia and of AyodHya or Ondli 
tlie capital of Assam no connectioa existed Ibeyond tlio application to* a 
new settlement of ancient worsMpfnl Indian place-names. The objection 
to applying this rule to Cambodia is that except to immigrants from the 
Kabul valley the name is of too distant and also of too scanty a reputa- 
tion to be chosen in preference to places in the nearer and holier lands of 
Tirhut and Magadha. For this reason, and becanse the view is supported' 
by the notable connection bet ween , the two styles of architecture, it seem,g 
advisable to accept Mr. Fergusson’s decision that the name Cambodia 
%vas given to a portion of Cochin-China by immigrants from Kamboja 
that is from the Kabul valley. Traces remain of more than one migration 
from India to Indo-China. The earliest is the mythic account of the 
conversion of Indo-Cliina to Buddhism before the time of Ai^oka (b.o. 24U) . 
A migration in the first centuryA.p. of Yavanas or Sakas, from Tamluk 
or Ratnavate on the Hugli, is in agreement with the large number of 
Indian place-names recorded by Ptolemy (a.d. 160).^ Of this migration 
Hiuen Tsiang’s name Yavana (Yen-mo-na) for CamlDodia may be a trace 
A Baka invasion further explains Pausanias’ (a.d. 170) name Sakm 
for Cochin-China and his description of the people as Skythians mixed 
with Indians.^ During the fifth and sixth centuries a fresh migration 
seems to have set in. Cambodia was divided*intQ shore and inland and the 
name Oambose applied to both.^ Chinese records notice an embassy from 
the king of Cambodia in a.d. 617.^ Among the deciphered Cambodian, 
inscriptions a considerable share belong to a Brahmanic dynasty whose 
local initial date is in the early years of the seventh century,^ and one 
-of whose kings Soma^armmau (Ain. 610) is recorded to have held daily 
Mah4bharata readings in the temples.’ Of a fresh wave of Buddhists,, 
who seem to have belonged to the northern branch, the earliest deci- 
phered inscription is a.d. 953 (S. 875) that is; about 350 years- later.^ 
Meanw^hile, though, so far as information goes, the new capital of 
Angkor on the north bank of lake Tale Sap about 200 miles up the 
Mekong river was not founded till a.d. 1078 (S. 1000),^ the neigh- 
bourhood of the holy lake was already sacred and the series of temples 
of which the Naklionwat or Naga’s Shrine^^ is one of the latest and 
finest examples, was begun at least as early as a.d, 825 (S. 750), and 


^ See Hunter’s Orissa, I. 310, ^ ^ ‘ _ 

2 Yavana to the south-west of Siam. Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, xxxii, 

^ Quoted in Biinbury’s Ancient Geography, II. 659. Buahury suggests that Pau- 
sanias may have gained his information from Marcus Aurelius’ (a.d, 166) ambassador 
to Ohiua, ^ Jour. Bengal fc’oc , Vll. (I.) 317. . , . * 

Remusat ISTouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, I. 77 in Jour. Asiatique Series, YI, Tom,. 
XIX. i>age 199 note 1 5 Pergusson’s Architecture, III* 678, 

® Barth in Journal Asiatique Ser. VI. Tom* XIX, page 150. 

" Barth in Journal Asiatique, X. 57. 

® Barth in Jour. As* Ser, YI, Tom* XIX* page 190; Journal Royal Asiatic Society,. 
XIV* (1882). ciu 

^ Barth in Journal Asiatique Ser.YL Tom. XIX. pages 181, 386. 

Mr. Fergussoh (Architecture page 666) and Colonel Y'ule (Bncy* Brit. Cambodia), 
accept the local Buddhist rendering of Nakhonwat as the City Settlement. Against this 
it is to be noted (Ditto ditto) that nagara city corrupts locally into Angkor. ISIagara 
therefore can hardly also be the origin of the local Nakhon. Further as the local 
Buddhists claim the temple for Buddha they were bound to find in Xakhon some 
source other than its original meaning of Snake. The change finds a close parallel In 
the Naga that is snake or fc'kythiaii now NAgara or city BraJhman of GuJaraJt* 
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Is akhoBwat itself seems to liave been completed and was being embellisb- 
ed in A,t). 950 (S. S' 75) .^ During the ninth and tenth centnnes by 
conquest and otherwise considerable interchange took place between 
daTa and Cambodia.^ As many of the inscriptions are written in two 
Indian characters a northern and a southern^ two migrations by sea seem 
to have taken place one from the Orissa and Masniipatam coasts and the 
other, with the same legend of the pnnee of Khm land, from the ports 
of Smdh and Gujarat.^ ^ U'he question, remains how far there is trace of s 
such -a distinct' migration as would e:?plain the close resemblance noted 
by luagusson between the architecture of Kashmir and Cambodia as well 
as the norfchem. element which Fergusson recognises in the religion 
and art of Cambodia.'^ The people by whom this Pan jab and Kashmir 
influence may have been intinduced from the north are the people who 
Bbill call themBelves Khmers to "whose skill as builders the magnifi“ I 
cence oi Oambodian temples lakes and bridges is apparently due.^ Of 
these people, who, by the beginning of the eleventh century had. already 
given their name to the whole of Cambodia, Albemni (a .I). 1031) says : The 
Kumairs are whitish of short stature and Turkdike build. They follow 
the I’cligion of the Hindus and have the practice of piercing their ears J ; 

H will be noticed that so far as information is available the apparent ' 

holiness of the neighbourhood of Angkor had lasted for at least 250 years 
beiore A.n, 10/8 when it was chosen as a capital. This point is in agree- 
ment with Mr. Pergusson’e *view that the details of Nakhonwat and j 

other temples of that series show that the builders came neither by sea 1 

nor down the Ganges valley but by way of Kashmir and the back of the 
liimalayas. 1 hough the evidence is incomplete and to some extent 
speculative the following considerations suggest a route and a medium 
through which the Roman and Greek elements in the early (a.d. 100-500)' 
architecture of the Kabul valley and Peshawar may have been carried 
rr' perhaps be accepted that the Ephthalites or 

White Hmias and a share of the KeHarites, that is of the later Little 
inechi iTom Gandhara the Peshawar country, retreated to Kashmir before 
the mther of Sn Harsha (a,d. 590-606) and afterwards (a.b. 606-642) ! 

beiorc Sri Harsha himself.'*^ Further it seems fan to assume that fi^m ^ 
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* .Bartli in Journal Asiatiqiie Ser, VI. Tom XIX 190 
I Marco Polo, 11. lOS j Beiimud^s Abulfeck, cdxvi. 
'* Barth xn Journal Asiatique fc'er. VI, Tomt XIX. 174. 


i-i \ the fourth century as the period of migration to 

.,am )ot u. JJe atter’i’rards came to the conclusion that the settlers must have been 
much the same as Mxe Gujarjit conquerors of Java. Architecture, III. 665 - 678. 

eipisson Architecture, 665. Oompara Treeand Serpent Worship, 49, 50. The people 
6 Indian serpent worshippers : they seem to have come from Taxila. 

Y ® •^^kmer has been adopted as the technical term for the early literature 

J- Ser. TI, Tom. XIX. 193 ; Kenan in ditto 
fcbodl? Tn,»“^ Tom. VIII. page 68 ; Yule in Bnoyclopa3dia Biitanica Art. 

r'limooo of Cambodian and Edbul valley work recalls the praise by 

g.o. 206.A.I). 24) and Wei (A.^f 386 - 056) dynasties of the 
w or Kamboja the Kdbul valley, whose skiU was not 

tin into viooo soulpturmg and chiselling stone than in working gold silver copper and 
A n n, Tn* L ^ Other articles. Spechtin Journal Asiatigue, II. (1883), 333 audnote 3. 
BpVraphiA lSri"24r Bdma of Kdmhoja. 

^ Eemand’s Ibulfeda, cdxxi, ; Sachau’s Albemni, I. 210. 

“ f ergusson’s Arehiteoture, III. 666. 

Con<,w.«^T^ 99 ? rale in Kashmir see Cnnniiigham’s Ninth Oriental 

Ahe sam^ess of names, if notan identity of rulers, shows how elerse 
diference and the Kedarites. The coins preserve one 

Ephthaiite riL vJh 
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Kaslimir they moYed into Tibet and were the western Turks by whose aid 
in the sebond half of the seyenth centnry Sronghtsan or Srongdzan-gambo 
(a.d. 64:0-698), the founder of Tibetan power and civilization, oyerran the 
Tarim yalley and western Ohina.^ During the first years of the eighth 
century (a d. 703) a revolt in Nepal and the country of the Briihmans 
was crushed by Srongdzan’s successor Donsrong,2 and the supremacy 
of Tibet was so firmly established in Bengal that, for over 200 years, the 
Bay of Bengal was known as the sea of Tibet. ^ In a.d. 709 
a Chinese advance across the Pamirs is said to have been checked 
by the great Arab soldier Kotieba the comrade of Muhammad Kasim 
of Sindh.^ But according to Chinese records this reverse was wiped 
out in A,D. 713 by the defeat of the joint Arab and Tibet armies. ^ In 
the following years, aided by disorders in -China, Tibet conquered east 
to Hosi on the upper Hoangho and in a.d. 729 ceased to acknowledge 
the over lordship of China. Though about A, D. 750 he was for a time 
crippled by China’s allies the Shade Turks the chief of Tibet spread his 
power so far down the Yangtsekiang valley that in a.d. 787 the emperor 
of China, the king of Yunnan to the east of Burma, certain Indian chiefs, 
and the Arabs joined in a treaty against Tibet. As nnder the great 
Thisrong ( 4 .D. 803-845) and his successor Thi-tsong-ti (a.d, 878-901) the 
power of Tibet increased it seems probable that during the ninth cen- 
tury they overran and settled in Yunnan.® That among the Tibetans 
who passed south-east into Yunnan were Kedarites and White Hunas 
is supported by the fact that about a.d. 1290, according both to Marco 
Polo and to Kashid-nd-din, the common name of Yunnan was Karajang 
whose capital was Yachi and whose people spoke a special language.'^ 
The name Karajang was Mongol meaning Black People and was used to 
distinguish the mass of the inhabitants from certain fair tribes who were 
known as Ohaganjang or Whites. That the ruler of Kdrajang was of 
Hindu origin is* shown by his title Mahara or Mahd.rija. That the Hindu 
element came from the Kabul valley is shown by its Hindu name of 
Kandhar that is Grandhara or Peshawar, a name still in use as Gand- 
^larit (Gandhara-rashfcra) the Burmese for Yunnan.® The strange con- 
fusion which llashid-ud-din makes between the surroundings of Yunnan 
and of Peshawar is perhaps due to the fact that in his time the connection 
betv^’een the two places was still known and admitted.® A further trace 
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^ About a.d. 700 IJrumtsi Kashgar Kbofceu and Kuche in the Tarim valley became 
Tibetan for a fe!W years. Parker’s Thousand Years of the Tartars, 243, In a.d, 691 
the western Turks who for some years had been declining and divided were broken by 
the great eastern Turk conqueror Mereho. The following passage from Masudi 
(Prairies D’Or, I. 289} supports the establishment of White Hdiia or Mihira power in 
Tibet, The sons of Amur (a general phrase for Turks) mixed with the people of * India. , 

They founded a kingdom in Tibet the capital of which they called Med, 

2 Encyclopeedia Britannica Articles Tibet and Turkestan. ':is 

3 Both Ibn Haukal and A1 Istakhri (a.d, 950) call the Bay of Bengal the sea of Tibet, : 

Compare Reinaud’s Abulfeda, cccMii, 5 Encyclopaedia Britannica Article Tibet page 

345. ^ Yule's Cathay, I, Ixxxi. ^ Ency. Brit, China, 646, 

® Thisrong besides spreading the power of Tibet (he was important enough to join 
with M^mun the son of the great Harun-ar-Rashid (a,d, 788 - 809) in a league against 
the Hindus) brought many learned Hindus into Tibet, had Sanskrit books translated, 

settled Lamaism, and built many temples. It is remarkable that (so far as inscriptions j 

are read) the series of Nakhonwat temples was begun during Thisrong's reign (A.D, 

803 - 845). ^ Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. 39 - 42 5 J, B. A. S 0 C..I. 355, ; 

3 Yule Jour. B. A. Soc, (N S.) L 356. ; 

9 Compare Yule in Jour. E, A. S. ,(K. S.) I. 355. Kandahar in south-west Afghani- 
stan is another example of the Kedarite or tittle Yuechi fondness for giving to their I: 

colonies the name of their parent country, .. . j 
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of siranger wHtes like tbe Chaganjaog of Yiiiman occurs south-east in 
the AiHii or Honli whose name suggests the Hunas and whose ‘fondness 
for silyer ornanieiits at once distinguishes them from their neighbours 
and coimects them, with IndiaA Even though these traces may be 
accepted as confirming a possible migration of PI nn as and Kedaras to 
yuiinan and Anin a considerable gap remains between Aniii and Ang^kor. 
Three local Cambodian considerations go some way to fill this gap. The 
first is that unlike the Siamese and Cochin Chinese the Khmers are a 
strong well made race with very little trace of the Mongoloid, with a 
language devoid of the intonahious of other Indo- Chinese dialects, and 
w’ith the hair worn cropped except the top-knot. The second point is that 
the Khmers claim a northern origin; and the third that important 
architectural remains similar to Nakhonwat are found within Siam limits 
about sixty miles north of Angkor.^ One further point has to be con- 
sidered : How far is an origin from W-liite Pluiias and Kedaras in 
agreement with the Kdga phase of Camlx)dian worship. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
details of the P’arim Oxus and Swat valleys contain nothing so remark- 
able as the apparent increase of Dragon worship. In those countries 
dragons are rarely mentioned by Phi Hian in a.d. 400 : dragons seem 
to have had somewhat more importance in the eyes of Sung-Yun in a.d* 
520 ; and to Hiuen Tsiang, the champion of the Mahay ana or Broadway, 
dragons are everywhere explaining all misfortunes earthquakes storms 
and diseases. Buddhism may be the state religion but the secret of luck 
lies in pleasiug the Di*agon.^ 


^ Compare Yule’s Marco Polo, It. 82- 84. 

* Yule in Eney. Brifc. Art. OamDodia, 724, 725, 726. 

Fa Hian (a.d. 400) about fifty miles north-west of Kauauj fouijtl a dmgon chapel 
(Bears Buddhist Records, I, 40) of which a white eared dragon was the patron. 
Tile dragon, he notes, gives seasonable showers and keeps off all plagues and calamities. 
At the end of the rains the dragon turns into a little white-eared serpent and the 
priests fee<l him. At the deserted. Kapiliivastu in Tirliut Pa Hian was shown a 
tank and in it a di’agon who, he says, constantly guards and protects a tower to. 
Buddha and worships there night and morning (Ditto, I. 50). 

Bung-Yim (a.d, 519) notices (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 69) in SwAt (Udyi^na), 
a ta7ik and a temple with fifty priests called the temple of the Hafga Rdja because 
the Naga supplies it with funds. In another passage (Ditto, 92) he notices that in 
a narrow land on the ITorder of Posse (Pais) a dx’ag'on had taken his residence an,d 
was stopping the rain and piling the snow. Hiuen Tsiang (Ditto, I, 20) notes that 
in Kucha, north of the Tarim river east of the Bolor .mountains, thi khen horses are 
half dragon horses and the Shen men half dragon men. In Aksu, 150 miles Avest of 
Kucha, lierce dragons molest travellers with storms of dying sand and gravel (.Ditto, 25) ; 
the hot lake oKJohai, 100 miles north-east of Aksu, is jointly, inhabited by dragons 
and fish ; scaly monsters rise to the surface and travellers pray to them (Ditto, 26 h Au 
Arhat (page 63) prays that he may become a N%ardja. |Ie becomes a N^gardja, kills 
the real Nagaraja, takes his palace, attaches the Nagas to him, and raises winds and 
.tempests ; Kanishka comes against him and the Arhat takes the form of a Brdhman and 
knocks down Kanishka’s towers. A great merit -flame bursts from Kanishka’s 
shoulders and the: Brahman Nd,gardja apologises. His evil and passionate spirit, the 
frui(: of evil deeds in a former birth, had made the Arhat pray to he a KAgarHa. If 
clouds gathered the monks knew that the Ndgardja meant mischief. The convent 
gong was beaten and the Kagardja pacified (or seared) Ditto, 64-66. Kagas were 
powerful brutes, cloud-riding wind-driving water-walking brutes, still only brates. 
.The account of the Kaga or dragon of JelalAbdd (in Kamboiia) is excellent In 
Buddlia’s time the dragon, had been Buddha’s milkman. He lost his temper' bid 
cave, prayed be might, become a dragon, and leaped ovJr the 
chff. He laid the country waste and did so much harm that Tatibgata (or Badcllia) 
.converted him. The KAga asked Buddha to take his cave, Buddha said No I will 
leave my shadow. If you get angry look at, my shadow and it will quiet you (Ditto, 
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TMs apparent increased importance of dragon or Ndga worsliip in 
nortli--west India during tiie fifth and sixtli centuries may have been due 
partly to the decline of the earlier Buddhism partly “to the genial wonder* 
loving temper of Hiuen Tsiang, Still so marked an increase makes it 
probable that with some of the great fifth and sixth century conquerors of 
Baktria Kabul and the Panjab, of whom a trace may remain in the snake- 


94), Another typical dragon is A|)ahila of the Sw^it river (Ditto, 6S). In- the time of 
Ka^yapa Buddha ApaUla was a weaver of spells named Gangi. Gangi^s spells kept 
the dragons quiet and saved the crops. But the people were thankless and paid no tithes. 
May I he horn a dragon, cursed Gaugi, poisonous and ruinous. He was hom the 
dragon of the Switt valley, Apalila, who belched forth a salt stream and burned the 
crops. The ruin of the fair and pious valley of Swdt reached &kyVs (Buddha's) 
ears. He passed to Man gala and heat the mountain side with India's mace. ApaUla 
came forth was lectured and converted. He agreed to do no more mischief on 
condition that once in twelve years fie might ruin, the crops. (Ditto, 122.) In a lake 
about seven miles west of Takshasilaf, a spot dear to the exiled Hambojan, lived EMpatra 
the N%ar4ja, a Bhikshu or ascetic who in a former life had destroyed a tree, 
the crops wanted rain or fair weather, the SJhamans or medicme-memled the people to 
pray at Eldpatra's tank (page 137). In Kashmir, perhaps the place of halt of the 
Kambojan in his conquests easWards, in old times the country was a dragon lake.*' 
Madhyantika drove out the waters hut left one small part as a house for the N^^ga 
king (I. 150). * What sense have these tales ? In a hilly land where the people live in 
valleys the river is at once the most whimsical and the most dangerous force. Eew 
seasons pass in which the river dqes not either damage with its floods or with its 
failure and at times glaciers and landslips stop the entire flow and the valley is 
ruined. So great and so strange an evil as the complete drying of a river must be 
the result of some one's will, of some one's temper. The Dragon is' angry he wants a 
sacrifice. Again the river ponds into a lake, the lake tops the earth hank and rushes 
in a flood wasting as only a dragon can waste. For generations after so awful a 
proof of power all doubts regarding dragons are dead. {Oom-gare Drew's Cashmere 
and Jummoo, 414-421.) In India the Chinese dragon turns into a cobra. In China 
the cobra is unknown: in India than the cobra no power is more dreaded. How can 
the mighty unwieldy dragon be the little silent cobra. How not ? Can the dragon he 
worshipful if he is unable to change his shape. To the spirit not to the form is worship 
due. Again the worshipped dragon becomes the guardian. The great earth Bodhi- 
sattva transforms himself into a Nagardja and dwells in lake Anavatapta whose flow 
of cool water enriches the world (Buddhist, fiecords, II. 11 ). In a fane in Swdt Buddha 
takes the form of a dragon and the people live on him (125). A pestilence wasted Swit, 
Buddha becomes the serpent ^uma, all who taste his flesh are healed of the plague (126), 
A Kaga maiden, who for her sins has been horn in serpent shape and lives in a pool, 
loves Buddha who was then a Sakya chief. Buddha's merit regains for the girl her lost 
human form. He goes into the pool slays the girl's snake-kin and inames her. Not even 
by marriage wdth the S'akya is her serpent spirit driven out of the maiden. At night from 
her head issues a lime-crested NaJga. B'akya strikes off the nine crests and ever since 
that blow- the royal family has suffered .from headaches (132). This last tale shows how 
Buddhism works oil the coarser and fiercer tribes who accejit its teaching. The converts 
rise to be men though a snake-head -may peep out to show that not all of the old leaven is 
dead. In other stories Buddha as the sacramental snake shows the moral advance in . 
Buddhism from fiend to guardian worship. The rest of the tales illustrate the corre- 
sponding inteUectual progress from force worship to man, that is mind, worship. The crater 
force sometimes kindly and enriching sometimes fierce and wasting hecomes a 
Bodhisattva always kindly though Ids goodwill may have to give way to the rage of evil 
powers. So Brahmanism turns Nardyana the sea into feya or Soninath the sea ruler. 
In this as in other phases religion passes from the worship of the forces of Nature to 
which in his beginnings man has to how to the worship of Man or conscious Mind 
whose growth in skill and ill knowledge has made him the Lord of the forces. These 
higher ideals are to a great extent a veneer. The Buddhist evangelist may dry the lake ; 
he is careful to leave a pool for the NilgaraJja. In times of trouble among the fierce 
struggles of pioneers and settlers the spirit of Buddha withdraws and leaves the empty 
shrine to the earlier and the more immortal spirit of Force, the N^gardja who has lived 
on in the pool which for the sake of peace Buddha refrained from drying, 

* Kashmir has still a trace of GandhUra. Compare (Ency, Brit. Art. Kashmir 
page 13 ; The races of Kashmir are Gandh^ras, Khasas, and Daradas. 
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Appendix I Y* worshipping Nagas and Takhas of the Kamaon and Garhwal hills, the 

CamT^ta, Dragon was the chief object of worship, Temple I'emains show that the 

seventh and eighth century rulers of Kashmir, W'ifch a knowledge of classic 
architecture probably brought from beyond the Indus, were Naga worship- 
persd The fact that the ninth century revision of religion in Tibet came 
* mainly from Kashmir and that among the eighteen chief gods of the 

reformed faith the great Serpent had a place favours the view that 
through Dbet passed the scheme and the classic details of the Kashmir 
Kaga temples which in greater w'ealth and splendour are repeated in 
the Nakhonwat of Angkor in Cambodia.^ It is true that the dedication 
of the great temple to Naga worship before the Siamese priests filled it 
■with statues of Buddha is questioned both by Lient. Gamier and by Sir 
H. Yule.’V In spite of this objection and though some of the series 
have been Buddhist from the first, it is difficult to refuse acceptance 
to Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions that in the great IShlkhon, all traces of 
Buddhism are additions. The local co-!:iditions and the worshipful Tale 
Sap lake favour this conclusion. What holier dragon site can be imagined 
than the great lake Tale Sap, 100 miles by 80, joined to the river Mekong 
by a huge naturah channel which of itself empties' the lake in the dry 
season and refills it during the rains giving a water harvest of fish as well 
as a laud harvest of grain. What more typical work of the dragon as 
guardian water lord. Again not far ofi: bet wen Angkor and Yunnan -was 
the head” quarters of the dragon as the unsqnared fiend. In Carrajan ten 
days west of the city of Yachi Marco Fold (a.d. 1290) found a laud of 
snakes and great serpents ten paces in length with very great heads, 
eyes bigger than a loaf of bread, mouths garnished with pointed teeth able 
to swallow a man whole, twm fore-legs with .claws for feet and bodies 
equal in bulk to a great cask- He adds : ‘ These serpents devour the cubs 
of lions and bears without the sire and dam being able to prevent it. Indeed 
if they catch the big ones they devour them too : no one can make any 
resistance. Every man and beast stands in fear and trembling of them.’ 
Even in these fiend dragons was the sacramental guardian element. The 
gall from their inside healed the bite of a mad dog, delivered a woman in 
hard labour, and cured itch or it might^be worse. Moreover, he concludes, 
the fiesh of these serpents is excellent eating and toothsome.^ 


* Mr. Fergusson (ArcMtecture, 219) places the Kilshmir temples between A.d. 600 and 
1200 and allots M/trtand the greatest to about A.n. 750, The classical element, he 
sa^s, cannot he mistaken. The shafts ‘are fluted Grecian Doric probably taken from the 
Gandbto monasteries of the fourth and fifth centuries. Fergusson was satisfied (Ditto, 
289) that the religion of the builders of the Kashmir temples was KXga worship. In 
Cambodia the Br^ihman remains were like those /)f Java (Ditto, 667). But the connection 
between the Nakhonwat series and the Kashmir temples was unmistakeahle (Ditto, 297, 
665). N^ga worship was the object of both (Ditto, 677 - 679). ' Imperfect information 
forced Fergusson to date the Nakhonwat not earlier than the thirteenth century (Ditto, GGO, 
679). The evidence of the inscriptions which (J. As. h'er. VI. Tom. XIX. page 190) brings 
back the date of this the latest of a long series of temples to the ninth and tenth centuries 
adds greatly to the probability of some direct connection between the builders of the 
M^lrtaud shrine in Kashmir and of the great Nakhonwat temple at Angkor. 

3 Ency, Brit. Art. Tibet, 344. ^ Ency, Brit, Art. Cambodia. 

^ YuVs Marco Folo, II. 46, 47* 
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The earliest Arab reference to Gnjardt is by tbe mercbant Sukiman ^ a.d* 
851 (a.h. 237). Other Arab accounts follow up to a*d. 1263, a period of 
over four dbnturies. Sulaimdn describes Jurz or Gujardt as bordering* on 
the kingdom of the Balhdra (a.D. 743.-974) and as forming a tongue of 
laud, rich in hordks and camels- and said ^ to have mines of gold and 
silver, exchanges being carried on by means of these metals in dust'.” 

A1 Biiaduri^ (a.d. 892) states that -the first IsMmic expedition to India 
was the one despatched against Tdnd^ (Thdna) by Usman, son ‘of Al-A^i 
the Thakafi, who in the fifteenth year of fche Hijrah (a.d. 636) was appointed 
governor of Bahrein and Umdn {the Persian Gulf) by the second Khalifah 
Umar, the son of Khattah On the return of the»expedition, in reply to 
his governor’s despatch, the Khalifah Umar is said to have written : ^ “ Oh 
brother of Thakif, thou hast placed the worm in the wood, but by Allah, had 
any of my men been slain, I would have taken an equal number from thy 
tribe.” In spite of this threat Usman’s brother Hakam, who was deputed 
by the governor to the charge of Bahrein,, despatched a force to Baruz® 
(Bnoach). A1 Biladuri does not i^ecord the result of this expedition, but 


^ Contributed by KhAn Sdheb PazlullAh LutfullaJh Parfdi of Surat. , 

® This account which is in two parts is nam.ed SilsiUt-ut-TawArlkh, that is the Chain . 
of History. TJie first part was written in A,i>, 851-62 by BulaimAn and has the advantage 
of being the work of a. traveller who himself knew the countries he describes. The 
second -part was written by Abu 2eid-al-Has»n of Sirdf on the Persian Gulf about sixty 
years after Sulaimdn^s account. Thongh Abu Zeid never visited India, he made it his 
business to read and question travellers who had been in India. Abul Hasan-el-Masiidi 
^(A.D. 915-913) who met him at Basrah is said to have imparted to and derived much 
information from Ahu Zeid. ‘ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, 1. 2. 

® Ahmed bin Yahyd, snrhamed Abn Jadfaf and called Bilidun or BiUzuri from his 
addiction to the electuary of the Malacca bean (ditew?*- j jib ) or anacardium, lived about 
the middle of .the ninth century of the Christian era af the court of Al-Mutawaktil the 
Ahbdsi, as an instructor to one of the royal princes. He died A,H. 279 (A*i>. 892-93), 
His work is styled the Eutuh-ul-BuldAn The Conquest oi Countries, He did not visit ' 
Sindh, but was in personal communication with men who had travelled far and wide. • 

^ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, 1, 116-116, ' 

® The reason of Umar’s dislike for Iiidia is describedby Al Masudi (Muriij Arabic Text, 
Cairo Edition, III. 166-171), to have originated from the description of the country 1^ 
a philosopher to whom Umar had referred on the first spread of Islim in hi| reign. The * 
philosopher said: India is a distant and remote land peopled by rebellious infidels. 
Immediately after the battle of Kadesiah (a,d* 636) when sending onl Uthah, his first 
governor to the newly-founded camp'-town of BasrahUmar is reported to have said : 
lam sending thee"* to 'the land of Al-Hind* (India) as governor. Bemember it is a 
field of the fields of the enemy,. The third Khalifah U^smsJn (A.i>, 643 - 655) ordered 
Ms governor of IrAk to depute a special oflpcer to visit India and wait upon the 
Khalifah to r^ort his opinion of that country. His report of India was not 
encouraging. He said : Its water is scarce, its frujjbs are poor, and its robbers hold, ^ If 
the troops sent there are few they will be slain j if many they will starve, (Al-BilAduri in 
Elliot, 1. 116.) f Sir H, History of ludiaf U 116, ^ . 

, -B 1746-66 .* ■ ^ 
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mentions a more successful one to Debal at the mouth of thew Indus sent 
by Hakam undei'* the command of his brother Mughaira. On the death 
of his uncle Al-Hajjaj (a.b. 714; H.*, 95) Muhammad the son of Kasim 
the Arab conqueror of Sindh, is. said to have made peace with the inhabit- ' 
ants^ of ' Surast or Kathiavad with whom he states the people of Batia^ 
that is Bet to the nSrth of Dwarka were the« at war. A1 Biladuri describes 
the Bdtia men as Meds seafarers and pirates. In the reign of Hisham 
(a.d. 7 ' 14 :) Junnaid, sou of Abdur Bahman A1 MuitIj who was appointed to 
the frontier of Sindh is stated to have conquered Jurz (Gujarat) "and 
Bards (Broach)- ^ A more permanent result followed a great expedition 
from Maiisiirah in Sindh.. This result was the. overthrow,' from which it 
never recovered, of the great seaport and capital of Vala or Yalabhi.^ 
A1 BiMduri’s next mention^ of Guiardt is in connection with the conquest 
of Sindan in Kachh and .the founding there of a Jama mosque bJ^Kazl, son 
of Mahan in the reign of the Abbasi Klmlifah At MAmiln (a.d. 813-833) 
the son of the famons Harun«ur*Bashid. After Fazhs death his son 
Muhanfiinad sailed with sixty vessels against the Meds of Hind, captured 
Mali^ apparently Maiia in north Kdthi/ivad* after a great slaughter of the* 
Meds and returned to Sinddn. . * 

The. dissension between Muhamtaad |nd his brother Mahdn, who in 
Muhammad's absence had usurped his authority at Sindan, re-established 
the power of the Hindus. The Hindus however, adds A1 Biladuri, 
spared the assembly mosque in which for long the, Musalmdns *used to 
offer their Friday^prayers*® Ibni Khurdadbah (a.d. 912'; m 300) erroneously 
, enumerates .Bar uh and Sindin (BroacK and Sindan) as cities of SiudhJ 
The king of Juzr he describes as the fourth Indian sovereigii. . According 
to A1 Masiidi^ (a.d. 915) the country of the Balhdras’or Bashtrakutas (a.d. 
743- 974), which is also called the country of Kumkar (Konkan), is open 
on one side to the attacks of the king of Juzr (Gn jam t) a prince owning 
many horses and camels and troops who does not think- any king on earth 
equal tq him except the king of»Babal (Babylon), He prides himself and 
holds Limself high above all other king's and owns many elephants,* but 
hates Miisalmans. His countiy is on a tongue of land, and there are gold 
and silver mines in it, in which trade^is carried on. A1 Istakhri^ (h. 340 ; 
A.D. 951) gives an itinerary in which .he shows the distance between 


^ )Sir H, Elliot (Hist, of India) transliterates tins as BrJsia, But neither Bcdsea nor 
• his other,, supposition (Note ^Bitto) seem to have* sense. The original’ is 

probably a form in which other Arab historians and geographers also allude to 

Buet, the residence of the notoHotis Bawc^rij who are referred to a little farther on as 
seafarers and pirates. Ditto, I, 123, 

- This important expedition extended to TJjjain. Details Above page 109 and 
also under Bhimndl, ‘Baids-hy sea from Sindh were repeated in A.n. 758, 760, 755, and 
perhaps a.d. 830, Beipaud’s Fragments, 212. See ^bove Bhagvjinl^rg Early History 
pa^e 96 note 8. 3 Details Above pages 94-96. 

^ 8ir Henry Elliot's History of India, 1. 129. . - 

Henr^i Elliot (History of India, H 129) calls it Kjillari though (Ditto note 3) he 
mys the text has Mdli. . . 6 -Elliot’s History of India, I. i 29. 

Ibni Ehurdddbah a KusalmAn of Magian descent as his name . signifies, died H, 800 
if ? cr^~I 18^^^^^ office under ’the Abbilsi Hhalifahs at Baghd|,d (Elliot's History' 

^ Abiii Hasan Al Masndi, -a native of Baghddd, who visited India about A.u. 915 and 
wr^e his ‘‘Meadows of Gold ” (Muruj^uz-zahah) about a.d, 950-51 and died a.d, 95fi 
m Egypt. (Sir Henry Elliot's History-of India, I. 23-20.) . 

' 4^^ Is-hdk Al Istakhri, a na%e (as his cognomen signifies) of Persepolis who 

fiourished about the middle of the tenth century and wrote his Book of Climes (Kitdbul 
Akdhm) ^hout A.H. 340 {AM mi), ^ Elliot's HisJ^ory #f Indiaj I..26. 
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Mansnrali md KamhaP (Anbilwdra) to be eight days’ journey ; from • AppeMix 
Kamlial to Kamb%a (Cambay) four days.; from Kamb^ya to ther- sea Arab 

about two fdrasangs that is between seven and eight miles from Kara- Referekcbs, 

'baya to Surabaya ^ perhaps SuraBfra the Surat river moi^th which is half a.u. 85 i - 1350, 

a farasang (between and two miles) from the sea, about four days. 

He places five *days between Surab^a (Surat) and Siudin (St. John , ■ 

near Daman) and a like, distance between Sind^n and Saimur (Ohewal 
or Cheul) thirty miles south of Bombay.. Ibni HaukaP (h. SCd* ; a.d. 97d) 

«enumerates^ (Famhal) ® (Anhilwara)*, Kambaya (Cambay), Surbfrah 
(Surat); Smd4n (Daman); and Saimur (Cheul) as cities of A1 Hind 
•(I-ndia), as opposed to As Sindh or the Indus valley. ^Frorn Kambciya to 
Saimur, he writes, is the land of the Balhfra, which is in the possession ’ 
of several kings.^ Ilpii Haukak describes the land between Kamhal • 

. (Anhilwa^a) and Kamb^a (Cambay), and Bania three' days’ journey 
from Mansiirah as desert,® and between Kambaya and S^imdr as thickly 
covered with villages. A1 Birdni,? in his famous Indica aboi^*A.D. lOSO-31 , . 

-writes : From Kailauj, travelling south- west you come to Asi, a distance 
of eighteen fa rsahhs'^^ that is of seventy 'two miles ; to 17 farsahhs 

or sixty-eight naiPs ; to Chaiidra 18 farsakhs or seventy-two miles ; to 
Bajauri fifteen. /arsa/^/is' or sixty miles ; and to Ndrdna (near Jaipur)* the 
former capital of Gujarat, 18 Jarsakhs or seventy-two miles* Narana he 
adds was destroyed and the capital transferred to , another town* on the • . • 

frontier. ‘From.Nfrdna at a distance of 60 farsakhs or 240* miles south- 
west lies AnhilwA*a, and' thence to Somnath on the sea is fifty farsakhs 
or 200 miles. From AnhilWfra, passing south is Lardes with its capitals 
Bihruch (Broach) and. Rahanjur^^ (Randir) forty-two /arsuMs (168 


^ 'See Appendix A. Yolume I. SSir Henry Elliot’s History of India. . . 

® Elliot’s History of India, 394, where Sir Henry Elliot calculates a far sang or 
farsang (Ar^^bk farsahh) to be 3 miles. A1 Biriini, however, counts four hroh or miles 
to 2 i,farsakK f^achaii’sAl Biriini Arabic Text, chapter 18 page 97. * 

. ® Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 403) locates Surabdya somewhere near Surat. 

The month of Ihe Tilpti Is still Iviiown in Surat as the BJra,. 

'Pbni Haiihal (Muhammad Abul Kdsim) a native of Baghdad; left tlUt city in 

H. 331 (A.D. 943j, returned to it H. 358 (A.D,. 968), and finished his ivork about H. 306 

(A.d/OTO). Bir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 31. . ^ Elliot, 1.34, 

® }r-ir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 363) correctly takes. FAmhal to%e a mis- 
reading for Auhal that is Aniiilwto. A1 Birdni (a.d. 970 -1039) uses the name 
Anhilwafra without any Arab peculiarity of .transliteration or pronunciation. Saehaii’s- 
Arabic, Text, 100, A1 Idrisi (end of the eleventh century) styles Alihilwdra 
jS'ahrwdra” (Elliot, I, 84) an equally well known name. 

7 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 34*. « '• . 

^ M. Gilderaeister’s Latin tranMation of Ibni Haukal^e .AsJ^kdl-ul-Bilad' (Sir Henry 
Elliot’s History of India, H 39). 

' ^ Abu Rihdii A1 Binini was a juative of Balkh in Central Asia. He accompanitHL 
Mahmud of Ghazni to India iii his expeditions and . acquired an accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit. Plis. acquaititance with tins language and Greek and fiis love of enquiry and 
research together with his fairness and impartiality, make his lndica*a most valuable 
contribution to our information on India in the end of .the tenth and beginning of tbe 
eleventh centuries. ■ He finished- his work after the" death of Ms patron in a.d. 1030-31. 

Bee Sac Inui’s Preface to the Arabic Text of the Indica, ix. : 

Al Birdni makes his farsahh of four miles. Sachau’s Arahic Text, 97. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s translation and transliteration of Rahanjdr (History of India, 

I. 61) are, be it said wdth all respect to the memory of that great schHar, inaccurate.. 

He cannot ’make anythingof tb*e word (note 3) while In the Arabic Text of Sachau (pnge 
100) tlio first letter is a plain and not From the context also the ancient 

town of Edndif seems to be liieant*' It is^ plainly written (j ) Eahanj dr and is 
very likely the copyist’s mistake for J-hc very simitar form or Edhandiiri 
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miles). These be states are on the shore of the sea to the east of Tana 
(the modern Th^na).^ After describing the coast of Alakran till its 
reaches DebaP (Kardohi or Thatta) Abn Eihan comes to the .coast of 
Kachh^ and Somndth, the popnlatioli of which he calls the Bawarij 
becanse, he says, they commit their piratical depredations in boats called 
Baira. ^ He gives the distance ® between Debal (KardcM or Thatta) and 
Ttfinhli the country that yields mulct (gum or myrrh) ® and hddrud (balm) 
as mxfarsahhs (24 miles) ; to Somn^th (from Debal) fourteen (56 miles) ; 
to Kambaya thirty (120 miles) ; to Asdwal the site of Ahmeddh^d (from 
Cambay) two days’ journey ; to Babi'uj (Broach) (from Debal) ^ thirty, to 
Sindan or St. John (from Debal) fifty; to Subiira (Sopara) from Sinddn. 
six^; to Tana (from Sopdra) five. Rashid-ud-dm in Ins translation 
(a.d. ISIO) of A1 Biriini (a.d. 970-1031) states ^ that beyond (3-ujardt 
are Konkan and Tana. , He* calls Tdnah the chief town of the Konkans 
and mentions the forest* of the* Dangs as the habitat of the sharva an 
animal re^mbling the bufelb, but larger than a rhinoceros, with, a 
small trunk and two big horns with which it attacks and destroys the 
elephant. Ai Idrisi,^^ writing about the end of the eleventh century 
but with tenth century materials, places in the seV'enth section of the 
sedbnd climate, the Gujarat towns of Mdmhal (Anhilwdra), Hambdya 
(Cambay), Subdra (apparently Surabdra or Surat), Sinddn^^ (Sanjdn in 
ThdnaJ, and Saimur (Chewal or Cheul). He adds, probably quoting 
from'Al Jauhari (A.i). 950), that Fahrwdra is governed by a great prince 
who b^rs the title of Balhara who owns the whole country from 
Nahrwdra to Saimur. He ranks the king of Juzr fourth among Indian 
, potentates. The country from Debal to Eiambdya (Kardchi to Cambay) 
he describes as nothing but a marine strand without habitations and 
almost without water, and impassable for tevellers.” The situation of 
Mdmhal (Anhilwdra) he gives as between Sindh and Hind. He notices 
the Meds as Mands grazing their flocks to within a short distance of 


^ S-’achau^s Arabic Text of Al Blrimi; 98 and Sir Henry Elliotts History''of India, I. 61. 
® Elpiijpstone’s History of IMia, Book Y. Gbapter I. 26*3 Note 25 (John Murray's 1849 
Edition) on tlie authority of Captain MacMurdo and Captain Alexander Burnes inclines 
to the opinion that Debal was somewhere near the site of the modern Karachi. 



^ 8ir Binry Elliot’s History of India, 1. 65. Sachau’s Text of Al Biruni, chapter 18 
page 102. 

Ai BilAduri uses the word Barija for a strong built war vessel, 8ir Henry Elliot 
derives .the word from the Arabic and gives an interesting note on the subject in his 
Appendix 1. 539. The word is still used in Hindustani as ( | ) to signify a, 

boat or bark. ® Sach^^’s Arabic Text, 102, 

® According to Bichardson • {Arabic Dictionary voce myrrh) thougli rendered 
gum by ail translators,* According to the Makhzmi the word m 2 iJil (Urju guglial) 
is Balsamodendron and Bddrud the corruption of Bdr%t% (Urdu biroza) is balsam or 
bezoar. ^ ^ Sachau’s Arabic Text page So chapter 18. 

^ After giving the distances in days or journeys the Text (page 102 Dachau’s- Text of 
Al Biriini) does not particularise the distances of the places that follow in journeys oi* 
farsakhs, ^ Elliot’s History of India, I. 67. 

Abu Abdallah Muhammad Al Idrisi, a native of. Ceuta in Morocco and descended 
from the royal family of the Idrisis of that country, settled at the court of Boger JI. 
of bicily, whm’e and at whose desire he wrot*e his book The Nuzhat-ul-Musht^k or .The 
Seeker’s Delight,^ Elliot’s History of Indi% 1. 74. Almost all Al Idrisi’s special informa- 
tioL regarding Sindh and VYestem India’ is from Al- Jauhari governor of Khurs^san 
(a.d. 892 « 999J, whose knowledge of Sindh and the Indus valley is unusually complete 
and accurate. Compare Beinaud^s Abulfeda, Ixiii. 

, Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 77. . ' 

Bombay.Gazetteer, IT. 69. •, *3 EHiot’s History of India, I. 76. 

Elliot’s History of India, I. 79. Elliot’s History of India, I. 79. 
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( Antilwara) . He speaks of Mamlial, Kambaja, Snbfira (pro- 
bably Siirabara or Surat), Sindan, and Saimur as countries of Hind 
(India) toucbing npon Sindb.^ He describes Mambal as a frontier town, 
numbered- by some among the cities of 'Sindh, and he classifies Aubkin, 
Mand, Kulammali (Quilon),^ and Sindan (Sandhdnin Kachh) as maritime 
islands. Among the numerous towns of India are M^mhal (Anhilw^ra), 
Kamb^ya (Cambay), Subara, As^wal j(Ahmed^b^d), Jandwal (Chunval), 
Sindan, Saimur, Jandur^ (Rdndir), S'andur (apparently a repetition of 
Raiidir), and Rumala (perhaps the south Panjdb).® »He speaks of Kalbata, 
Augasht, Nahrwara (Anhilwiira), and Laha war (Lahori. Bandar) as in* 
“the desert^ of Kambaya. Of the three Subara (Surabara or Surat), ♦ 
, Sindan (the Thana SanjAn), and Saimiir (pheul), he says Saimur alone 
belongs to the Baihdra, whose kingdom,' he adds, is large, well-peopled, 
commercial, an<|| fertile. . Neat Snbdra (apparently Snrabara) he locates 
small islands which he styles Bara wher^ headds, cbcoannts and the^ 
costus grow.^ Bast of Sindan, due -to a confusion between Sandhan in 
Kachh and SanjAn in Thd,na, he places another island bearing the same . 
name- as the port and nnder the same governmei\t as the maiidand, 
highly cultivated and producing the cocoa galm the bamboo and the cane. 
Five miles by sea from Kulammali lies another island^ called Mali, an* 
elevated plateau, but not hilly, and covered with vegetation. The mention 
of the pepper vine suggests that A1 Idrlsi has wandered to the Malabar 
Coast. In the eighth section of the second clime A1 Idrlsi places Bdruh 
(Broach), Sandapdr (apparently Goa), Tana (Thana), Kan(|drina 
(Gandhar, north of Broach), Jirbatan a town, mentioned by A1 Idrlsi as 
the nearest in a voyage from Ceylon to the* continent of India on that 
continent. It is described as a populous town on a river supplying rice ^ 
and grain Ceylon,® Kalkayah, Lnluwa, Kanja, and Samandirun, and 
in the interior Dulaka (Dholka), Janwil (Chunval or Yiramgam), and 
Nahrwiir (Anhilwara).^ Oppbsite the sea-port of Bdruh (Broach), Al 
Idrlsi places 'an island called Mullan, producing large quantities of pepper. 
Al Idrlsi describes the port of B^ruh (Bx^oach) as accessible to ships from 
China and Sindh. The distance from Bdruh tb Saim-fir he puts at twm 
days journey, and that between Baruh • and Nahrwara (Anhilwara) at 
eight days through a flat country travelled over in wheeled cariiages 
drawn by oycen,- which he adds furnished the only mode for t^e con- 
veyance also of merchandise. He locates the towns of Dulaka and Hanawal 


* Elliot’s History of India, I. 84, 

2 Tlio details of KuUmmali given by Al Kazwlni (A.n. 1263 - 1276) seem to sboyp- it is 
Quilon on the Malabar Coast, When a ruler died his successor was always chos.en 
from Chirfa. 

® Elliot (I. 363-364) on the authority of Al Istahhri thinks that all the names A'mhal, 
Fi^mhal, K4inhal, and JVlafmhal are faulty readings of Anhal (Anhiljwdra owing toirre- 
giilarity in the position or absence of diacritical points. 

This is probably Riindef, a very natural Arab corruption, , Instance Al Biriini’s 
Ran j hur. See page 507 nfte 3 1 and page 520, V 
^ ® Rumala is mentioned at pages 14, 87, 92 and 93 volume I. of Mlibt. It is first men- 
tioned {page 14) by Ibni Khurdddbah (A,i). 932) as one of the .countries of Sindh. It is 
next mentioned by Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century according to Elliot, I. 74) as 
one of the places of the eighth section i»describmg the coast of India, hut is mentioned 
along With Nahrw-tra, Kandhdr, and Kalbata (?), At page 92 (Ditto) the same writer 
(Idrisi) says that Elalbata and Rdmdla are on the borders of the desert which separates 
Miiltan from ^ijistafn,. Again at page 93 (Ditto) Idrlsi gives the distance between Kalbafea 
and Rumafia as a distance of three days, • * * 

6 Elliot’s History of India, I. 84, 7 Sir H, EIlioRs History of India, I. 85. * 

s Elliot, I. 90 - 93... » Elliot’s Histoiy of India, I. 89. 
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or JaBtUval, (Cliunwel or JMlawar) with As^wal .(Aliniedabad) between 
Bariili and Nahrwara, He represents all three of these towns to be 
centres of a considerable trade, and among their p*oductg mentions the 
bamboo and the cocoainut. From Biirnh to Sandabur .(that is' Goa), a 
commercial town with fine houses and rich b^-zars situated on a great gulf 
.where ships cast anchor, the distance along the coast given by Ai Idrisiis 
" four days. Al K&zwini^ writing about the middle of the thirteenth century 
A. D. 1263-1275, but mainly from informatiou of the tenth century notes 
Saimur j(Cheul) “a city of Hind near the confines of Sindh” with its hand- 
.some people of Turkish extraction worshippers of fire havings their owm 
^ fire-temples. Al Kazwlni (a.d. 1230) dwells at len^*th on the wonders* 
of Somnath and its temple. He calls it a celebrated city of India situated . 
on the shore of the sea and washed by its waves. Among its wonders 
is Somnath, aii idol hung in space resting* on nothing. ^ In Somnath he 
says Hindus assemble by tUfe ten thousand at lunar eclipses, believing 
* that the souls of men meet there after separation from, the body and that 
at the will of the iSol they are .re-born into other animals. The two 
centuries since its destruction by thd" idol-breaker of Ghaznah had restored 
Somnath to its ancient prosperity. He concludes his account of bomnath 
I by telling how Mahmud ascertained that the chief idol was of iron audits 
canopy a loadstone and how by. removing; one of the walls the Mol fell to 
the ground. " . ^ . 

■ Regarding the rivers and streams of Gujarat the Arab writers are 
almost completely silent. The first reference to rivers is in Al Masiidi 
(a.d. 944) who in an oddly- puzzled passage says ‘‘On the Laiwi Sea 
(Cambay and Cheul) great rivers *1^-4 froni the south whilst all* the 
rivers of»the world except the Nile of the Egypt, the Mehnln (Indus) 
of Sindh, and. a’ few others flow from the’ north.*’ AT JBfnini 
(aj). 970-1030) states that between the drainage areas of the Sarsut and 
the Gfyiiges is the valley of the riyer Narmaza^ which comes from the 
eastern mountains and flows south-west till it fails into the sea near 
Bahrueh about 180 miles (00 yqjanas) east of Somnath. Another .river 
the Sarsut (Sarasvati) ho rightly describes as falling, into the sea an 
armwshot to the east of Somnath/^ He further • mentions the Tabi 
(Tapii) from the Vindu or‘Vindhya bills and the Tambra Barani or 
eopperr coloured, apparently also tfie Tapti, as coTning fro 1x4 Mtilwa. In 
addition he refers to the Mahindri or.iMHii and the Sarusa appail^ntly 


^ ]?5abanali Ibni Miiliamiiiad Al Kazwfiii, a native of Eazwin (KasMn) -in Persia, 
wrote Ills, A'sdr-iiI'BihUl or “ feigns or Monuments of Countries” about A. 11. 6G1 (a.u. 120;^) 
compiling it cbietiy from the writings of Al, Istakbri (a.d. 951) and Ibni Haukal (a.d, 
97(i). He iilso frequently quotes Mi?ar bin Mifhalhil, a traveller who (a.d. 942) visited 
India and Clihia. Sir Henry BllioCs History of India, I. 94, 

" Barbier De Moyna^d^s Text of Al Masiidi’sf Les Prairies ID’Or, I. 3S2, 

^ Sir Henry Elliot misreads Tamrqz for Al Bmini'’s Arabic -form of J^armaza. He 
says : It comes from the city of Tararaz and the ’eastern liilfe ; ifc^ has a south-easterly 
eourse till It falls into the sea near BAbrucb about 60 yojcuias to tiie cast of Somndtli. 
Tlie literal translation of the text of Al Binini (see Sachau’s Al Bi'rdni's India, 130) is 
that given above. It is hard to bcjlieve that the accurate Al Binmi while in one place 
(see feachan’s Text, 99) giving the name of the Js^arbada faultlessly, should in another 
}>]ace fall into the-ciTor of traeing it from Tirmiz a city of Central Asia. A eom- 
])arison of Elliot’s version with the text sets the difficulty at rest. Compare Sir Henry 
lilliot’s History of India, T* 4'9 and note 3 ditto aiKUSachau’s xirabic Test of Al Blriini, 
330 chapter 25..* 

Cqmpmyfeacliau’s. AlBi'runi with Sh Henry ■ Elliot, I. 49, who is silent as to the 
ilistance. *■' . ' ' 
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Barasyati perlia-ps meant for tlie Salbarmati. A1 IdriJii (a .B/ 11 00). is the 
only otlier Arab writer wbo names any of tbe GujaVat risers. As nsnal 
lie is confused, describing Dnlka (Dbolka) as standing on the bank of a 
river flowings into tbe 'sea wbicb f ormis an estuary or gulf on tbe east of 
wbicb stands tbe town of B^rdb (Broach). ^ 

The Arab writers record, tbe following details of twenty-two leading 
... towns*: . . " . • ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■' ■ ' 

Anahalva'da (Amhal, Bamhal, XXmhal, KAMunbLV^iAHHUL, Kahl-* 
WAiu, RahewXla). A1 Istakbri (h.S40 ; A.d. 951) mentions Ambal Fambgi 
and Kambal, Ibni Haukal (a.i). 976) Fambal Kambal and Kamubal, and 
A1 Idrisi(end of- tbe eleventh centui’y) Mambul. That these are peiwersions 
of one name and that this town stood on tbe border of ‘ Hind ■ or Gujarat 
(in contradistinction to Sindh) the position given to each- by tbe Arab 
geographers*^ plJRes* beyond question. A1 Istakbri (a.d, 951) alone, calls 
tbe, place by the name of Ambal which be mentions-^ as 'one of tbe chief 
cities of -Hind.^ ^Later.lie gives' the name of Fdmlial to a place forming 
the northern boitler of ‘‘ Ehid .as all beyond it as far as Makran belongs 
to Sindh. Again a little later^. he describes K4mhal as a 4own eight 
days' from Mansilrah and four days from Kamb^ya, thus making’ Kdmhai 
the first Gu jar dt town on the road f rom . Mansiirah about seventy miles 
north of Haidarabdd in Sindh to Gujarat. Ibni Hauk'al (^\,D. 968-976) 
in his Ashkal-ul-Bilad gives Fdmhal in his text and Kamhal in his map'"' 
and again while referring^ to the desert between Makran end F ambal as 
the home of the Meds, he styles it Kdmhal. Once more he refers to 
Famhal as a strong and great city, . containing a.Jdma or Assembly 
Mosqne ; a little later^ he calls it Kamuhul and places it eight days from 
Mansfirah and four from Kambdya. H-e afterwards contradicts himself 
• by making Mansurah two days’ journey froni ‘ Kdmuhul,’ but this is an 
■obvious error.^ A1 Birilni (a.d. 970- 1039) notices Anhilwara and does 
not recognize any other form.^ Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century) 
adopts no form but Mamhal* ref erring to it as one of .'the towns of* the 
second climate^^ on the confines of a desert between Sindh and ^‘'Hind” 
(India or Gujardt) the home of the sheep^grazing and horse and camel- ; 
' 'breeding Meds,^ as a place numbered by 'Some among the cities of Hind 
. (Gujarat) by others as one of the cities of Sindh situated at the extremity 
of the desert which stretches between Kambaya, Debal, and Bania.^*^ 
Again ’he describes Mamhal .as a town of moderate importance on**tlm 
route “from Sindh to India,”, a place of little trade, ’ j^roducing si».alf 
quantities of fruit but numerofts flocks, nine days from Mansurah through 
Bania and five from KambayaA^ ,Al‘I(Jnsi (quoting from tenth century 


1 See AlimeclAbAd Gazetteer, IT. 338 ; ako EllioFs History of India, I, 356 - '357. 

® See Appendix EllioFs History of India, I. 363. 

3 Istakbri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. * 

. ^ Al Istakbri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 

® Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History^ of India), I. 32 - 34, 

® Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India),.!,. 34 -38* . . 

'7 Ibni ilaukal in Ellfot (History of India), I. 39. 

® Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 40, 

®'AlBiriini in Elliot (History of Ind.ia), I,’ Oh ' • . 

Al Idrisi in Elliot ’(History of India), I, 77. 

Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I, 79, 

Bdnia seems to be a copyist’s -error for BazSna or FTdrdyana* Tbe distances 
agree and tbe. fact that to tbis day ‘tbe neigbbour'hood of Jaipur is J^oj^ed for its flocks 
of sbeep bears additional testimony to tbe correctness of the supposition, 

Al Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India,’ L 84. • , , 
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materials) also notitses Nahrw^ra as eigM days’ journey from B^ruli 
(Broacli) across a flat conntry a place goveimed by a prince Faying the 
title of the Ralhara, a prince with mimerons troops and elephants, a place 
frequented by large mimbers, of Mnsalmdns w^ho go there Ai business A 
It is remarkable that though 'Yanardja ‘ (a,d, 720 - 780 ?) founded 
Anhilw4ra as early as about a.d, 750 no Arab geographer refers to the 
capital under any of the many forms into which its name was twisted 
before A1 Istakhri in a.d. 951. .At first Anhilwdra may have been a 
small place but before the tenth century, it ought to have been large 
Slough to attract the notice of Ibni Khurdadbah (a.b, 912) and Al Mastidi 
(a . 1 ) . 9 15) . In the eleventh century the Musalman historians of Mahmud’s . 
reign are profuse in. their references to Anhilw^ra. According to 
Earishtah‘2 after the capture of Anhilwdra and the destruction of 
Somnath (h. 414 ; a.I). 1025) Mahmud was anxious to inake Anhilwara 
his capital especially as it had mines of gold and as Singaldip (Ceylon) 
rich in rubies was one of its dependencies. Mahmud was dissuaded from 
the project by his ministers, ^ But two mosques in the .town of Pattan 
remain to ^how Mahmud’s fondness for the city. The next Muhammadan 
reference to Anhilwara is by Nfir-ud-dia Muhammad U'fi, who lived in the 
reign of Shams-nd-din Altamsh (a.d. 1211),^ In his Romance of '“History 
U'fi refers to Anhilwara as the capital of that Jai Raj,* who on receiving 
the complaint of a poor Mnsalmin preacher of Cambay, whose mosqne 
the Hindus instigated the fire-worshippers of the place to destroy, left 
the capital alone on a fleet dromedary and returning after personal enquiry 
at Cambay summoned the complainant and ordered the chief men of the 
infidels to be punished and the Miisalman mosque to be rebuilt at their 
expensed 


The J4mi-ul-Hikayat of Muhammad U'fi alludes^ to the defeat of Sultan 
Shahdb-ud-din or Muhammad bin S4m, usually styled Muhamm'ad Ghori, 
at the .hands of Mularaja II, of Anahilav4da in a,d, 11 78. And the Tajul 
Maasir^ describes how in a.d.1297 the Musalmdns under Kutb-ud-dm 


Aibak retrieved the honour of their arms by the defeat of Karan and his 
flight from Anhilwara. This* account refers to Gujarat as ‘‘a country 
full of rivers and a separate region of the world.” It aiso notices that* 
SulUn N4sir-ud-dm Kahachah ■(a.d.1246-1266) deputed Ms general 
KMskhan from Uebal to attack Nahrwala and that Kh4skh4n brought 
back many captives and much spoil. After the conquest of Gujarat, in 
A.D. 1300 Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji despatched Ulughkhdn (that is the 
Great Khan commonly styled Aifkhan) tb destroy the idol-temple of 
Somnath. TMs was done and the largest idol was sent to Ala-ud-din.® 

Asa'wal. Abu Rihdn Al Birfini is the first (A,r>. 970 - 1039) of Arab 
geographers to mention Asawal the site of Ahmedabad. which he correctly 


* Al Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9. The Ballidras or Edshtrahtita^ lost their 
power in A.D, 974, The only, explanation of Idrisi’s (a.d. 1100) Balharas at Anhilwara 
is that Idrigi is quoting from Al Birdni A.D, 950. ^ 

® Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, it 57, 

® Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, I V. 48. The Bauzat-us-Safa 
states that it was at Somndth the Uhaznavide wanted to fix his capital (IV*. 42 Persian 
Text, Lakhnau Edition). Anahilavdda seems more likely. 

'^‘Sip Henry Elliot’s History of Mia, II! 165. 

. ' ® The Jdmi-fil-Hikdydt in Elliot- (History of India). II. 162. 

® Elliot’s History of India, II. 200. . ‘ " 

^ Elliot’s History of India, II. 229-30, ■ * 

® 8ir Henry ElHot’s History of India, III. 74* . 
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places two days jt>Tirney from Camlbay.i TEe next notice is along witli 
Kliabiriln (probably Kari on tHe left montli of tbe Milii) and near Handwal 
or Janawal, apparently Gbiinval or Viramgam, *by A1 Idris i (end of tlie 
eleventh centiiiy) as a town, populous, commercial, rich, industrious, and 
productive of useful articles.^ He likens Asawal “ both in size and 
condition” to Dhulaka both being places of good trade.^ In the early 
fourteenth century (a,i).1325) Zi^-ud-din Barni refers to Asdwal as 
the place where Sultan Muhammad Tughlak (a.d. 1325 -1851) had to pass 
a month in the height of the rains owing to the evil condition to which his 
horses were reduced in marching and countermarching in pursuit of the 
rebel Taghi. In the beginning of the fifteenth century (a.JD. 1403-4) the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi notices Asdwal as the place where T4tarkh4n the 
son of Zafarkhan had basely seized and confined his own father.^ The 
MiiAt-i-Sikandari also * speaks^ of Asawal (a.d. 1403) but with the more 
courtly I’emark that it was the place where Zafarkhiin the grandfather of 
Saltan Ahmad the founder of Ahmedabad, retired into private life after 
placing his son Tdtarkhan on the throne.® The Miraf-i-Sikandari states 
that the city of Ahmedabad was b^ilt'^ in the immediate vicinity of Asawal. 
The present village of Asarwa is, under a slightly changed name, probably 
what remains of the old town. 

Barda. See Yalabhi. 

Broach (Bahru'j, BIru'h, Baku's) is one of the places first attacked 
by the Muslim Arabs. In the fifteenth year of the Hijrah (a.d. 636) the 
Khalifah Umar appointed Usm4n son* of Abdul Asi to Bahrein. Usman 
sent Hakam to Bahrein and Hakam despatched a fleet to Bikaiiiz (or 
Broach).® A1 Biladuri (a.d. 892-93) speaks of Junnaid the son of Abdur 
Rahman A1 Murri on his appointment to the frontier of Sindh in the 
Khilafat of Hisham bin Abdal Malik (a.d. 724- 748) sending an expedi- 
tion by land against Barus (Broach) . ... . - . . , and overrunning Jurz'^ 
(Gujarat) . Ibni Khurdadhah (a.d. 912) enumerates Baruh among the 
countries of Sindh. Broach is next noticed by A1 Biriini (a.d. 970- 
1039) as standing near the estuary of the river Narbada, as 120 miles 
{3^) imr(isa}%gs) from Debal, and as being with Rahanjur (Render) the 
cajjital of Lardes. In describing the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the 

Indian Ocean A1 Masiidi (a.c. 9 15-944) speaks of Broach as Petrus 

adding from which come the famous lance shafts called A1 

Idrisi (a.d. 1100) mentions Baruh as a large town well-huilt of brick 
and plaster, the inhabitants rich, engaged in trade and ready to enter 
upon speculations and distant expeditious, a port for vessels coming from 
China and Sindfr being two days- journey from Saimilr (Oheul) and 
eight days from Nahrwara Anhiiwara Pattan. In the fourteenth century 
(a.d. 1325) Broach is described as in the flames of the insurrection 


^ Sackau^s Text, 102. 2 j^i idr£si in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

3 A1 Idnsi ill Elliot (History of India), I. 88. ^ Elliot’s History of India, III. 260, 

® Bayley’s Oujardt, 81. ® Elliot’s History of India, IV. 39'; History of Gnjardt, 81. 

^ Bayley’s GujarAt, 90. ® Ai BiMduri (A.i). 892) in Elliot’s History of India, I. 116.* 

®Al‘BiUdiiri (A.d. 892) in Elliot’s History of India, T, 126. Details of this far- 
streteking affliction of Siiidk, Kackk, tke CkAvadds, Gkitor, BkinmAl, and Ujjaxn ara 
given above, History 109. • 

Ibni KknrdMbak in Elliot (History of India), I. 14. 

Al Birtiiii in Elliot (History of India, I, 49 - 66), and Sachan’s Arabic Text, 100* 
^^Barbier DeMeynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies B’Or, I. 239. 

S3 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), 1. 87. 

B 1746-66* 
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caused by tlie foreign amirs or nobles of the bot-tempbred and impolitic 
MnlianiTnacI bin Tngblak (a.f. 13*26- 1361) wlio visited.it in person to quell 
their revolt. Eianddm Banii the famous annalist of liis reign and the . / 
authoL* of the Tarikh-i-Ebruz Shahi speaks of his deputation to Broach. , 
by Malik Kabir the future SulUn Eiriiz Shah with a letter to the •/' 
Sultan.^ 

Cambay (KambIya, Kambayat, Kambayah, Khambait.) According . 
to A1 Istakhri (a.I). 951) Kainbay a formed the.north boundary of the land' , 
of the Balharas.^* A1 Istakhii describes it as four days from Kamhal 
(Anhilwara) sixteen miles (4i farscings) from the sea and four days 
from Surabaya probably Surabara or the mouth of the Tapti a term 
which is still in use.^ Al 31asiidi (a.i>. 915) in speaking'^* of the ebb and 
flow' of the ocean mentions Kambaya. He notices that Ivanibaya 
was famous in Baghdad, as it still is famous in Gujarat, for its shoes. 
These shoes, he says, were made in Kambaya and the towns about it 
jike Sindan (Sanjan in Thana) and Suhirah (Supara). He notices that 
when he visited Kambaya in H. 303 (a.d. 913-14) the city was ruled by a 
Bra.hmaii of the name of Biinia, on behalf of the Balhara, lord of Mankir 
(Malkhet). He states that this Bania was kind to and held fiiendly 
discussions with stranger Musalinans and people of 'other faiths. He ^ 
gives a pleasing picture of Oambay, on a gulf far broader than the . 
estuaries of the Kile, the Euphrates, or the Tigris whose shores were 
covered with villages, estates, and gardens wooded stocked with 
palm aiid date groves full of peacocks panuts and other Indian birds. 
Between Kambaya and the sea from which this gulf branches was two 
days’ journey. When, says Al Mas ddi, the waters ebb from the gulf 
stretches of sands come to view. Gne day I saw a dog on one of these 
dcsert-Iike stretches of sand. The tide beg'an to pour up the gulf and the 
dog hearing it win for his life to the shore, but the rush was too rapid.* The 
w'-aters overtook and drowned him Al Masiidi speaks of an emerald known ^ 
as the Makkan emerald being carried from Kambaya by Aden to Makkah T 
■where it found a market/' IbniHaukal (a.d. 9(58-996) names Kambaya 
among the cities of Hiiid.^' In bis time there w'ere Jamd or assembly 
mosques in Kambaya, where the precepts of Islam were* openly taught. 
Among the productions of Kambaya he gives mangoes cocoaniits lemons 
an.<l rice in groat plenty and some .honey but no date trees. He makes 
Kainbaja four miles {one ftwascmg) from the sea and four (that is four 
days' journey) from Sahara apparently Surabara that is Surat. The distance 
to Kamulnil or Anhilwdi*a by some mistake is shown as four faraangs 
instead of four days’ journey.^ Al Binini (a.d. 970-1031) places Kambaya 
within the large country of Gujarat (120 iniles)’*^ {ZO famakhs) from Debai 
(Karaelii). He ^ says the men of Kambaya receive tribute from the 
chiefs of the island of Kfs nr Kish (probably Kich-Makran).^*"' Al Idrisi ■'^- 
(au. 1100) places Kambaya with other Gujarat cities in tho second 


5 Elliot’s History of India, HI. 256 - 200. 

2 Al Istakliri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 

Prairies B’Or (Barbier DeMeynard’s Arabic Text), I, 253*54. 

® Prairies D’Or (Arabic Text), III. 47. 

/ Ibni Haiikal in Elliot (History of India), I, 34. 

^Ibni Haukaliii Elliot (History of India), I, 38, 

®Ibui Haiikal in Elliot (History of India), I. 39, 

^ ]^shld-nd-dhi from Al Biriini in Elliot’s History of India, I, 60 and SacliaiPs Arabic- 
lext, chapter 18 pages 99-102. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 67. 
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climate,^ He says it is a pi'etty and well knDwn naval station, second 
among the towns of Grnjarat.^^ It stands at the end of a bay three miles 
ffom the sea where vessels can enter and cast an'chor. It is well supplied 
with water and has a fine fortress bnilt by the Government to prevent 
the inroads of the pirates of Kish (Makran). Prom Kambaya to the island 
of Anbkiii (Pirain) is two and a half days’ sail and from Anbkin to Debal 
(or Karachi) two days m.ore. The country is fertile in whe'S^t and rice 
and its mountains yield the bamboo. Its inhabitants are idolaters. In 
his Tazjiyat-ul>-Amsdr'y Abdullah Wassaf^ in a,d. 1300 (h. 699) writes : 

Gnjarcit which is commonly called Kambayat contains 70,000 villages 
and towns all popnlons and the people abounding in wealth and Insnries. 
In the conrvse of the four seasons seventy different species of beaiitifiii 
fiowers bloom. The parity of the air is so great that the picture of an 
animal drawn with the pen is lifelike. Many plants and herbs grow wild. 
Even in winter the ground is full of tulips (poppies). The air is healthy, 
the climate a perpetual spring. The moisture of the dew of itself suffices 
for the cold season crops. Then comes the summer harvest wffiich is 
dependent on the rain. The. vineyards bring forth blue grapes twice a 
year.’? . ' , # 

The trade in horses from the Persian isles and coast and from Katif, 
Lahsa, Bahrein, and Hnrmnz was so, great that during the reign of 
Atabak Abu Bakr^ (a.d. 1154-1189) I0,0t)0 horses worth 2,20,000 
dindrs^ (Rs. 1,10.00,000) were imported into Cambay and the ports of 
Malabar. These enormous sums were not paid out of the government/ 
treasuries’ but from the endowments of Hindu temples and from taxes on 
the courtezans attached to them. The same author mentions the con- 
quest® of Gujarat and the plunder of Kambayat by Malik Muiz-zud-dm 
(called by Parishtah Alf and by Barni Ulugffi'm^ the great Khan.) 
The Tarikh-i-Firuz -Shdhi states that Nasrat Khan and not UTagh Khan 
took and plundered Cambay and notices that in Cambay TSTasrat Khan 
purchased Kaffir Hazar Dinari (the thousand Bin^r Kafur) , the future 
favourite minister and famons general of Ala-ud-din. About fifty years 
later the hot-headed Muhammad bin Tiighlak (a.d. 1325 -1351) was in * 
Cambay quelling an insurrection and collecting the arrears of Cambay 
revenna'^ 


^ Sir Henry Elliott's History of India, I, 77. * 

" Sir Henry Elliot's History of India, H 84. ® Tazjiyat-ut- Amsar in Elliot, III. S2, 

SaAdi's patron mentioned by 'him in his Garden of Roses. 

The word dUidr from the Latin denarius (a silver coin worth 10 oz, of brjiss) 
through tlie Greek drjvapvop. It is a KurAanic word, the ancient Arabic, equivalent 
Jtjilo mithkdU The dinAr sequin or ducat varied in value in different times. 
In Abu Hauffab's (the greatest of the four Sunni Jurisconsults') time (a.d, 749) its value 
ranged from 10 to 12 dirhams. Then from 20 to 25 dirhams or drachmas. As a weight 
it represented a drachma and a half. Though generally fluctuating, its value may bo 
assessed at 9s. or 10 francs to half a sovereign. For an elaborate article on the iDinar 
see Yule's Cathay, II. 4S9 ; Burton's Alf Leilah, I. 32. The word Dirham is used in 
Arabic in the sense of silver ” (vulg. siller) the Greek and the drachiima 

of Plautus. This silver piece was 9|d, and as a weight 66| grains. Sir Henry Elliot does 
not speak more at length of the dindr and the dwham than to say (History of India, 
I, 461) that they were introduced in Sindh in the reign of Abdul Malik (a.d, 685) and 
Elliot, Ylll.Si) that the dinar a Riim and i\\QdU*Jiam a Persian coin. The value of 
the in modern Indian currency maybe said to be Rs. 5 and that of dirham 

nearly annas 4. 

®Wass4f gives the date of this event as A.c. 1208, but the TArikhn-Aldi of Amiir 
Khnsrao places it at A.o. 1300. See Elliot's History of India, HI. 43 and 74. 

^ Elliot's History of India, III, 25(>.57. 
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Oheill (Saimtj'b). ArMastldi (a,T). 943) is tlie first Arab geograpber 
to mention SaimurJ- He says : On the coast as Saimiir Sahara and 
T^ni^he AaV^ya^laiiguage is spoken. In descriBing Saiimir A1 Masiidi 
statevS^ that at the time of his yisit (h. 304 ; a.b. 914) the ruler on behalf 
of the Balhara was Jhinjha (this is the fifth Silah4ra a.t>. 916). Nearly 
ten thousand Miisalmans. were settled in Saimiir including some (called 
Baydsirali) horn in the land of Arab parents and others from Sirdf and 
Persian Gulf, Basrah, Baghdad, and other towns. A certain Mtisa bin 
Is-hdk was appointed Rais or ruler^ by the Balhara or Yalabbi, that is 
the reigning R^shtrakuta Indra Nityaiiivarsha to adjudicate Muhammadan 
disputes according to Musalman law and customs. He ’ describes'^’ at 
length the ceremony. of self-destruction by a Besar^ youth (a Plindu by 
religion) to gain a better state in his future life, his scalping himself and 
putting fire on his head, his cutting out a piece of his heart and sending 
it td a friend as a souvenir. 

A1 Istikhri (a.d. 951) mentions Saimfir as one of the cities of Hind, 
makes it the southern end of the Balhdra kingdom with Kamhaya as 
the northern,® and places^ it at a distance of five days from Sindfin 
(the Thana Sanjan) and fifteen days from Sarandib or Ceylon.'^ Ihni 
Haukal (a.d. 968) notices Saimur as one of the cities of Hind known to 
him and mentions the sea of Pars (or the Indian Ocean) as stretching 
from Saimfir on the east to Tiz or Makr4n.® He states^ that the country 
between Saimiir and Tamhal (Anhilawiira) belongs to Hind. He makes’^^^ 
the distance between Subjira (probably Surabara or Swat), Sindan, and 
Saimur five days each and between Saimur and Sarandib (Ceylon) fifteen 
days. A1 Birtini (a.d. 1020) says ^fhen you enter the land of Laran 
in which is Saimur also called Jaimnf or Glutimur*' A1 Iclrisi (end of 
the eleventh century) mentions Saimur as one .of the towns of the second 
'climate.'^^ He describes it as large and well-built, five' dnys from SincUn 
and among its pi’oclucts notes cocoaniit trees in abundance, henna 
(Lawsonia inermis), and on its mountains many aromatic plants.^® His 
remark that Saimur formed a part of the vast, fertile, well-peopled and 
commercial kingdom of the Balharas must be taken from the work of 
Al-Janhari (a.I). 950). “ 

A1 Kazwini (a.I). 1236) quoting Alisaar hin Muhalhil (a.d, 942) describes 
Saimur as one of the cities of Hind near the confine^ of Sind,^'^ whose 
people born of Turkish and Indian parents are very beautiful. It was 
a flourishing trade centre with a mixed population of Jews, Pirewor- 


^ A1 Masdcii in Elliot (History of India), I. 24. s Prairies D'Or, TI. 86. 

^ He was called a Hairam or Hairainali in the language of the country. AIMasudi^s 
Mnriij Arabic Text Cairo Edition, II. 

A1 Masiidi’s Munij Arabic Text Cairo Edition, 11. 56-57. 

® One born in India of an Arab father and an Indian mother probably from the 
Qiijardti whrd Adh-hesra meaning mixed blood. This seems the origin of the Bais 
HaJ put. The performer in the case in the text was a Hindu. A1 Masddi (Muriij Arabic 
Text II. 57 Cairo Edition) says that the singular of Baydsirali is Besar. 

® A1 Istakliri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27.- 
^ AI Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30, 

®^lbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 33-34. 

® Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 38, 

Ibpi Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 38. 

Al Biriini Saehau’s Arabic, Text, 102 f Elliot’s History of India, I. 39, 66» 

Al Idrfsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 77. 

Al Idilsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 77,fio, 

Al^xaxwfni in Elliot (History of India), I. 97. 
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shippers^ Christians, and MnsalmanB.^ The merchandise of the Turks 
(probably of the I ndo- Afghan frontier) Was conveyed thither and the 
best of aloes were exported and called Saimuri after its name. The temple 
of Saimur was on an eminence with idols of turquoise and laidjcidah or 
ruby. In the city were many mosques churches synagogues and fire- 
temples. 

piiolka (DuhiAKA). A1 Idrisi (end of the eleventh century) places 
Bulak a and another town he calls Han^wal that is Ohiinwal or Junawal 
perhaps JhJila war between Bdriih (Broach) and hTahrwdra. He describes 
Dulaka as on the banks of a river (the Sabarmati) which flows into the 
sea, which forms an estuary or gulf on the west (east) of which stands the 
town of Baruh. Both these towns, he adds, stand at the foot of a chain 
of mountains which lie to the. north and which are called Tlndciran 
a.pparently Yindhya. The (bamboo) grows here as well as a few' 
cocoanut trees. ^ 

Goa. See SlNDABUB. * 

Gondal (Kondal). .Zid-ud-din Barni in his T^rikh-i-Firuz Shahi 
states^ that Snltan Muhammad Tughlak spent (A.d. 1349) his third rainy 
season in Gujarat in Kondal (Gondal). Here the Sultan assembled his 
forces before starting on his fatal march to Sindh. 

KacMl. A1 Biritni (a.d. 970-1 031) is the only Arab writer who refers 
to Kachh. He calls Kachh^ with Somndth the head-quarters of the 
country of the Bawarij or Medh pirates. Speaking of the Indus he 
notices ® that one of its branches which reaches the borders of Kachh is 
known as Sind S4gar. In a third passage he refers^ to Kachh as the 
land of the mukl or balsa mo dendron and of bddrud or bezoar. It was 
tw-enty-fonr miles (6 farsangs) from Bebal (Karachi). According fco the 
TMkh-i-MacIsilmi when (a.d. 3069) the sovereignty of Sindh passed from 
the descendants of Mahmnd of Ghazni to the Sumi^as, Singhar, the grand- 
son of Sumra (a.d. 1069)^ extended! his sway from Kachh to hTasarptir^ 
near Sindh Haidarahad and Khafif the son of Singhar consolidated bis 
power and made Kachh a Sumra dependency.!^ Duda the grandson of 
Kbafif quelled a threatened Sumra rising by proceeding to Kachh and 
chastising the Sammas.!! On the* fall of the Sumras the Chaiiras became 
masters of Kachh from whose bands the country passed to those of the 
Sammas. Ground down under the iron sway of the Sumras a number 
of Sammas fled from Sindh and entered Kachh where they were kindly 
received by the Ohaiiras who gave them land to cultivate; ‘After acquaint- 
ing the]n selves with the country and the resources of its rulers the 
Samma immigrauts who seem to have increased in numbers and strength- 
ened themselves by union, obtaii^d possession by stratagem hut not 
without heroism of the chief fortress of Kachh.i^ This fort now in ruins 


* Thongli Al Kazwini wrote in tlie tliirteentb century, be derives bis information of 
India from Misaar bin Mnbalhil, wbo visited India about A,i>. 942. Elliot (History of 
India), I. 94. 

3 A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

3 T4rikb-i-Fmiz Shdbi by ZvX Barni (Elliotts History of India), III. 264-65, 

4 Basbid-ud-dm (a.d, 1310) from A1 Biruni in Elliot's History of India, I. 65, 

® Easbid-ud'din (a.d, 3310) from A1 Biriini in Elliot’s History of India, I. 49. 

® Rasbid-nd-din (a.b. 1310) from A1 Biriini in Elliot’s History of India, I. 66. 

7 Written A.d. 1600 (Elliot, I, 233), Tarxkb-i-Ma^snmi in Elliot, I. 16. 

® Tiibfatnl Kir4m in Elliot, I, 344. Tarikb-i-Ma^sumi in Elliot, I. 217. 

T4nkb-i-Ma^sumi in Elliot^ I. 218. 

Tdrikb-i-Tdbiri (Elliot’s^ History of India), 1, 267-68. • 
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was tliefort of Guntri.^ The Tarikh-i-TaHri states tBat up to the time 
the history was written (a. d. 1621)2 the country was in the possession of 
the Sammas, both the R^is Bhara and Jdm Sihta of great and littlo 
Kachh in his time being of Samma descent. 

Kaira (Kabua). One mention of Karra apparently Kaira or Kheda 
occurs in Ziauddin Barnfs^ account of -Muhammad Tughlak’s (a.d, 1325) 
pursuit of his rebellious Gujarat noble Taghi. He speaks of Muhammad\s 
detention for a month at Asawal during the rains and his overtaking ^ 
and dispersing Tfighi’s forces at Karra. From Karra the rebels fled in Z"' 
disorder to Kahrw^ira (Anhilwte). Several of Tiighi’s supporters 
sought and were refused shelter by the Rana of Mandal that is Pdtri 
near Yiramgam. - ^ 

Ka'biru'n. A1 Idrisi (end of the eleventh century) mentions Kabinin 
and Asilwal as towns of the same ' section ’ both of them populous, conv 
mercial, rich, and producing useful articles. He adds that at the time 
he wrote - the Miisalmans had made their way into the greater portion of 
these countries and conquered them. K^birtin like the Akabarou of 
the Periplus (a.d. 240) is perhaps a town on the Kayeri river in south 
.Gujarafc. 

Kambay. See Cambay. 

Kanauj. A1 Masddi^ (a.d. 956) is the first Ara"^ traveller who gives 
an account of Kanauj. He says The kingdom of the Bauura king 
of Kanauj extends about a hundred and twenty square parasahgs of 
Sindh, each being equal to eight miles of this country* This 

king has four armies according to the four quarters of the worid. Bach of 
them numhei's 700,000 or 9u0, 000. The army of the north wars against 
the prince of Alult4n and with his Musalm4n subjects on the frontier. 

The army of the south fights against the Balli4ra king- of Mankir. The 
other two armies march to meet enemies in every direction. Ibni liaukal y 
(a. I). 968-976) says® that from the sea of Fars to the country of Kanauj 
is three months journey. Rashid-ud-din from AlEiruni (a.d. 970 - 1089) 
places’^ Kanauj south of the Himalayas and states® that the Jamna falls 
into the Ganga below Kanauj which is situated on the west of the 
river (Ganga), The chief portion of Hind included in the “ second 
climate ” *is called the central land or Madhya Desh. He adds that the 
Persians call it Kanauj . It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. Fie praises the former magnificence of Kanauj, 
which he says being now deserted by its ruler has fallen nito neglect and 
ruin, and the city of Bari, three days’ journey from Kanauj on the, eastern 


J Journal Asiatic fc?oeiety of Bengal for February 1838, 103. 

2 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 208. • 

A* Tdrikh-i-Pirdz Shdhi in Elliot, II, 260. 

^ 111 his Arabic Text of the Murdj (Prairies B’Or, Cairo Edition) A1 Masudi writes 
the name of the Kanauj king as Farwarah. (If the Ahstands for P and the w for m, as 
is quite possible ki Arab writing, then this can be Parm^rab the Arab plural for Parniar.) - 
At volume T* page 240 the word Farwarah is twice used. Once : And the king of 
‘Kanauj, of the kings of Sindh (India) is Farwarah.'" Again at the same page (240) ; 
“ And Farwarah he who is king of Kanauj is opposed to Balhara." Then at page 241 : 
Farwarah is again used in the beginning of the account quoted by Elliot in I. 23. 
s Elliot's History of India, I. 23», In the Cairo Edition of the Arabic Text of A1 
® 241 is the original of this account. 

8 S ^ Ri«toy of India, I. 45. 

® ElhorsHistoryof Indm,I..49*--' 
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side of tlie Ganges being now tbe capital. Kananj was celebrated for its 
descendants of tlie PandaYas as Mabtira (Matbra) is on acooimt of Bds 
Dev (Kiislma) . AI Idrlsi, end 5f tbe eleventb century, speabs^* of Kanauj 
in connection with a river port town of tbe name of Samanddr a large 
town, commercial and riob, where there are large profits to be made and 
which is dependent” on the rule of the Kanauj king. Samandar, -he 
Sf'Xys, stands on a river coming from Kashmir. To the north of Samandar 
at seven days is, he says, the city of Inner Kashmir under the ihle of 
Kanauj. The Olidch Kainah (an Arabic history of great antiquity written 
before a.d. 753, translated into Persian in the time of Sultdn Ndsiruddin 
Kabdchah) (a.d, 1216) says^. that when Chach (A.n. 631-670) advanced 
against Akham Lohana of Brahmandbad that the Lohana wrote to ask 
the help of ‘Hhe king of Hindustan,” that is Kananj, at that time Satban 
son of Ra sal, but that Akham died before his answer came. 

Kol. Ibni Khurdadbah (a.d. 912) has Kol seventy-two miles (18 /«r- 
sahh's) from Sanjan^ in Kachh,^. And the TaJ-ul-Maasirn'elates how in 
A.D. 1194 Kutbuddm advanced to Kol and took the fox*t. 

Malkhet (Ma'iikir), Al Masndi (a.d. 943) is the first Arab writer to 
mention Mdnldr that is Manyakheta now Mdlkhet about sixty miles south- 
east of Sholapur. In relating the extinction of the • great Brahma-born 
dynasty of India Al' Masudi states® that at the time the city of Mankir, 
the great centre of India, submitted to the kings called the BalMras 
who in his time were still ruling at Mankir.® 

Al Masudi correctly describes the position of Mdlkhet as eighty Sindh 
or eight-mile ftirsalchs that is six hundred and forty miles from the sea ■ 
in a.mountainous country. Again he notices that the language spoken in 
Manldr was Kiriya,^ called from Karah or Kanara the district where it w^as 
spoken. The current coin was the Tafrtariy eh dirham (each weighing a 
dirham and a half)® on which was impressed the date of the ruler’s reign. 
He describes the country of the Balhiras as stretching from the Kamkar 
(or Konkan) in the south- or south-west .north to the frontiers of the king 
of J uzr (Gujarat), ‘‘ a monarch rich in men horses and camels.” Al Isfcakhri 
(a,d. 9o 1) describes Mankir as the dwelling of the wide-ruling Balhara. 
Ibni Haukal (a.d. 968-976) repeats almosb to the letter the information 
given by Al Istakhri, The destruction of Malkhet (Manya Kheta) by 
the western Chalukya king Tailappa in a.d. 972 explains why none of 
the winters after ibni Haukal mentions M4nkir. 


^ Elliot, I. 90. * Elliot’s History of India, I, 147, 

^ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 15. 

^ Taj-iil-Maasir in Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, II, 222. * After staying 

some time at Behli he ( Kuth-ud-dm) inarched in A.n 11 9-t (H. 590) towards Kol and 
Bandras passing the Jumna which from its exceeding purity resembled a mirror.’ It 
would seem to place Kol near Banaras., 

® Al Mashdi’s Prairies B’Or (Arabic Text), I. 162, 

® Al Masddi in Elliot (History of India), I. 39, 20, 21 and Prairies D’Or, I, 178. 

Al Masddi Arabic Text Prairies D’Or, (I. 381) ; Al Masddi in Elliot (History of 
India), I. 24. 

® That is an- Arab dirhem, and a half. Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), 
1.27. These Tdrtariyya dirhems are mentioned by almost all Arab writers. Al 
Idrisi says they were current in Manshrah in Sindh and in the Malay archipelago, fciee 
Elliot, I. 3 note 4, According to Sulaimc^n ( a . c .851) the Tdrtariya dirham weighed a 
dirhem and a half of the coinage of the king.” Elliot, I. 3. Al Masddi (Prairies B’Or, 
I. 3S2) calls these “ Tdtiriyyah” dirhams, giving them the same weight as that given by 
SulaimcCn to the Tdrfcariyah dirhams, Ibni calls it the Titari dirhem and 

makes its weight equal to a dirham and a third ” (Elliot, I, 85). 
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Ma'Edal. Ibni Khard^dbali (a.d. 912) enniaerates Miindal (in 
Yiramgam) witli Rumla,^ Kali, and Bariibi as countries of Sindli. During 
the Khilafat of Hisliam the son of AMifi Malik (a.d. 724-743) Junnaid 
son of Abdur Rahman-al-Murri* was appointed to the frontier of Sindh® 
According to Al Biladuri (a,d. 892) Junnaid sent his officers to 
Mandal,^ Dahnaj perhaps* Kamlej, and Bahriis (Broach), 

Na'ra''na.* In his Indica.Al Biruni (a.b. 970-1031) notices Narana near 
Jaipur as the ancient, capital of Gujarat, He says that its correct 4 
name is Bazanah but that “it is known to our people (the Arabs) as 
HarainJ’ He places it eighty miles (20 south-west of Kanauj, 
and adds that when it was destroyed the inhabitants remoyed to and 
founded another city. ^ Abu Efhan makes N4rana the starting point of 
three itineraries to the south the south-west and the west, AI Biruni’s 
details suffice to place this centre in the neighbourhood of the modexm 
Jaipur and to identify it with Harayan the capital of Bairat of Matsya 
which according to Farishtah^ Mahmujd of Ghazni took in a.d. 1022 
(H. 412). 

Ra'nder (Rahatob or Rahanjub). AlBinini (a.d. 1031),gives^ 
Rahanjiir and Bahruj (Broach) as the capitals of Lar Desh or south ' 
Gujarat. Elliot (Fote 3. 1. 61) writes the word Damanhiir or Dahanhiir 
but the reading given by Sachau in his Arabic text of Al Biritni (page 
100 chapter 18) is plainly Eahanjur and the place intended is 

without doubt Bdnder on the right bank of the T4pti opposite Surat. In 
his list of Indian towns Al Idrisi (end of the ’eleventh century) seerns to 
refer® to it under the forms Jan diii\and Sandiir. 

Sanja'n (BihdXn). The two Sanjdns, one in Kachh the other in 
Thana, complicate the references to Sindan. Sind4n in Kachh was one 
of the earliest gains of Islam in India. Al Biladuri ( a.d. 892) speaks 
of Faz], the son of MAffiln, in the reign of the greatest of the Abbasi 
Khalifahs Al-MAmun (a.d. 813-833),' taking Sindan and sending Ai V 
Mamiin the rare present of “ an elephant and the longest and largest sa^j or 
turban or teak spar ever seen.’^ Fazl built an assembly mosque that was 
spared by the Hindus on their recapture of the town. Ibni Khurdadbah 
(a.D. 912) includes this Kachh Sindan with Broach and other places in 
GiijarAt among the cities of Sindh. In his itinerary starting from 
Bakkai% he places Sindan seventy-two miles® (18 farsahhs) from KoL 
Al Masildi (a.d. 915-944) states that Indian emeralds from (the Kaehh) 
Sindan and the neighbourhood of Kambayat (Cambay) approached 
those of the first water in the intensity of their green and in briiiiahco. 

As they found a market in Makkah they were called Makkan emeralds.*^^ 

Al Istakhri (a,d. 951) under cities of Hind places the Konkan Sindan 
five days from Suraha^ya (Surabara or Surat) and as many from Saimur^^ 


1 I^umlali is rauma salt land. There is a near Karilr about sixty miles south- 
east of Multdn. Al Idrisi (A.D. 1135) has a Eumdlah three days from Kalbata the 
salt range. Elliot, I. 92. 

2 Probably OkhAmandak See Appendix vol. I. page 390 ElHoFs History of India. 

^ Sacliau^s Arabic Text of Al BirCmi's Iiidica, 99, 

Persian Text Bombay Iditioli of 1832, 1, 53. 

^ Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Btruni, 100. «*Elliot’s History oflndia, I. 84, 

7 Al BiWduri in Elliot (History of India), I, 129, The word in the Arabic text 
means besides a teak-spar (which seems to be an improbable present to be sent to a 
KhalifAh), a large black or green turban or sash. 

^ Ibni KhuuUdbha in Elliot (History of India), I. 14 and 15, 

® Be Heynard's Arabic Text of Les Prairies B'Or, III, 4748. 

Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I, 27 and 30, 
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(Cliewal). Ibni Haiikal (a.I). 968) mentions ^tbe Kacbli) Siiidan among* 
tiiG cities of Hind V a Iax*ge Mnsalman population and a Jami 

Masjid 1 or assembly mosque, A1 Biriini (a..d. 970 - 1031)2 in Ms itinerary 
from Debal in Sindb places tbe Kokan 200 miles (50 farsakhs) icom 
tbat port and between Broacb and Sup^ra. At the end of the eleventh 
century probably the Kachh Sindan was a large commercial town rich ' 
both in exports and imports with an intelligent and -warlike, industrious, 
and rich population, A1 Idrisi gives the situation of the Konkan Sinddn 
as a mile and a half from the sea and* five days from Saimilr (Oheval).’*^ 
Apparently Abu! Fida^ (a.d, 1324) confused Sindan with Sind^bur or 
G-da which ibni .Batdta (a.d. 13#)) rightly describes as an island.^ 

Sinda'bu'r or Sinda'pu'r. AlMasudi(A,i>*943) places /S'mdn^^whe 
writes it Sinddbur'a or Goa in the country of the Bughara (Balhira) in 
Indiat^ A! JBinini (a.I). 1021) places Sinddpuf or Sind4biir that is Goa 
as the first of coast towns in Malabar the next being F^kniir,^ A1 Idrfsi 
(end of the eleyenth century) describes Smdabdr as a commercial town 
with fine buildings and rich bazaars in a great gulf where ships cast 
anchor, four days . along the coast® from TMna. 

Soinna'th. A1 Birdni (a,I) . 9 7 0-1031) is the first of the Arab writers to 
notice Somna^th. He calls Somn^th and Kachh the capital of the Bawarij 
pirates who commit their depredations in boats called haira.^ He places 
Somnath (14 farsahhs) fifty- six miles from Debal or Karachi 200 miles 
(oO farsakhs) from Anhilwara and 180 miles (60 yoja'nas) from Broach. 
He notes that the river Sarsut falls into the sea an arrow-shot from the town . 
He speaks of Somuath as an important place of Hindu worship and as a 
centre of pilgrimage from all parts of India. He tells of votaries and 
pilgrims performing the last stage oi their journey crawling on their sides • 
or on their ankles, never touching the sacred ground with the soles of their 
feet, even progressing on their heads.^^ A1 Birdni gives^^ the legendary 
origin of the Somnath idol : how the moon loved the daughters of 
Prajapati ; how his surpassing love for one of them the fair Rohini kindled 
the jealousy of her slighted sisters ; how their angry sire punished the 
pariiality of the moon by pronouncing a curse which caused the pallor 
of leprosy to overspread his face ; how the penitent moon sued for 
forgiveness to the saint and how the saint unable to recall Ms cui'se" 
showed Mm the way of salvation by the worsMp of the Ling am ; how 
he set up and called the Moon- Lord a stone wMch^^ for ages had lain on 
the sea shore less than three miles to the west of the mouth of the 
Saras vati, and to the east of the site of the golden castle of Ba'nvi 
(Veravai) the residence of Basudeo and near the scene of his death and 
of the destruction of his people the Yadavas. The waxing and the 
waning of the moon caused the flood that hid the and the ebb 

that showed it and proved that the Moon was its servant who bathed 
it regularly. A1 Biruhi notices^® that in Ms time the castellated walls 
and other fortifications round the temple were not more than a hundred 


f 2 Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History o£ India), I. 34 and 38. 

i ' 2 Birimi in Elliot, 1. 66. 3 A1 Idrisi in Elliot, I. 77 - 85. 

** Sir Henry Elliotts History of India, I, 403 Appendix. • 

i ® Lee's Ibni Batnta, 166. . ® Al Masddi in Elliot (History of India), I, 21. 

^ Easliid-ud-dm from Al BCrdni in Elliot, I, 68, ® Al Idrisi in Elliot, I, 89. 

! ® Sir Henxy Elliot's History of India, I. 65 j Sacbau's Arabic Text of Al Biriini, 102« 

Elliot's History of India, I. 67. 

Sachan's Text of Al Biriini, 252. ^^ Sackau's Arabic Text, 253, 

Sacbau's Arabic Text, 253 chapter 58, 
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years old, A1 Biriini reprenents tlie iipper part of tlie Ling am m Irnug 
•witli niassive a.iid bejewelled gold cliams. These oliaxns together -with the 
Upper half of the idol were, he observes, carried away by the Emir^ 
liahmlid to Ghazna, where a part of the idol was used to form one of the 
steps of the Assembly Mosque and the other part was left to lie with 
Chahm Stca'm, the Thdnesar idol, in the or hippodrome of 

Mahmud’s capital. Somndth, says A1 Biriini,^ was the greatest of the 
Lingams worshipped in India where in the countries to the south-west of ^ 
Sindh the worship of these emblems abounds. A jar of Ganges water ^ 
and a basket of Kashmir flowers were bimght daily to Somiiath. Its 
worshippers believed the stone to possessHhe power of cubing all diseases, 
and the mariners and the wanderers over the deep between Sofala and 
China addressed their prayers to it as their patron deity. ^ Ibiii Asir^ 

(a.d. 1121) gives a detailed account of the temple of Sonin ath and its 
ancieiit grandeur. He says Somnath was the greatest of all the idols of ^ 
Hind. Pilgrims by the hundred thousand met at the temple especially at 
the times of eclipses and believed that* the ebb and jSow of the tide was , 
the homage paid by the sea to the god. Everything of the most precious 
was brought to Somnath and the temple was endowed with more- than 
10,000 villages. Jewels of incalcnlable value were stored in the temple | 
and to wash the idol water from the sacred stream of the Ganga was 
brought every day over a distance of two hundred farsangs (1200 miles). i 
A thousand Brahmans were on duty every day in the temple, three 
handrecl and fifty singers and dancers performed before tbe image, and ^ 
three hundred barbers shaved the pilgrims who intended to pay their* 
devotions at tbe shrine. Every one of these servants had a settled allow- } 
ance. The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty pillars of teakwmod 
covered with lead. The idol, which did not appear to be sculptured,^ 
stood three cubits out of the gi'ouhd and bad. a girth of three cubits. The . 
idol was by itself in a dark chamber lighted by most exquisitely jewelled 
chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were hung 
weighing 200 mans* The chain was shaken at certain intervals during f 
tlie night that the bells might rouse fresh parties of worshipping’ 
Briihmans. The treasury containing many gold and silver idols, with 
■doors hung wifh curtains set with valuable jewels, was near the chamber * 
of the idol. The woi’tli of what was found in tbe temple exceeded, two 
millions of (Rs. 1,00,00,000). According to Ibni Asir Mahmud y 

reached Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of Zilkadda H. 414 
(a.d. December 1023). Gn the approach of Mahmud Bhim the ruler of 
Anhilvad fled aba.ndGning his capital and took refuge in a fort to ! 

prepare for war. From Anhilv^ Mahmud started for Somnath j 

taking several forts with images which, Ihni AsIr says, were the heralds • 


^ It appears that at the time of his expedition to Somndth Mahmud had not adonted 
the title of Sulidn. * ^ 

* ^S'achau^‘5 Arabic Text, 263 chapter 68. .® Sachau’s Text, 253 chapter 68. 

The Tdrndbi-Kdmil. Ibni Asir (a.d.1360 - 1 232) is a voluminous and reliable liistorian. - 
Ibni Khaliikan, the author of the famous biographical dictionary, knew and respected 
Asir always alluding to him as “ our Sheikh.” See Elliot, 11. 245. 

^ From the term ‘ sculptured ’ it would seem the idol was of stone. It is curious lior 
Ibni Asir states a little further that a part of the idol was “ burned by Mehmiid Se*i 
Elliot, IT. 471. The TArikh-i-Alfi says (Elliot, 11. 471) that the idol was cut of solid 
stone. It however represents it, as hollow and containing jewels, in repeating the 
smnewhat hackneyed words of MahmM when breaking the idol regardless of the handsome 
Oder of the Brdhinans, and finding it full of jewels, 
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or chamberlains of Somndth. Resuming Ms march he crossed a desert 
with little water. Here he was eneountered by an army of 20 000 light- 
ing men under chiefs who had determined not to submit to the invader. 
These forces were defeated and pat to flight by a detachment sent against 
them by Mahnidd. Mahmud himself marched to Dt#)alwarah a place 
said by Ibni Asir to be two days journey from Somnath. When he 
reached SGOinath Mahmud beheld a strong fortres^whose base wa^s wash- 
od by the waves of the sea. The assault began on tbe next day Friday. 
Daring nearly two days of hard fighting the invaders seemed doomed to 
defeat. On the third tbe Masalmans drove the Hindus from the town to 
tb.e temple. A;terrible carnage ’took place at the temple- gate. Those of 
the defenders that survived took themselves to the sea in boats but were 
overtaken and some slain and the rest drowned d « 

Supara (Subara, SufIra, or Surbarah.) — The references to Subara 
are doubtful as some seem to belong to Surabiira the Tapti mouth and 
others to ‘Sopara six miles north -of Basseiu. The first Arab reference to 
Snbara belongs to Sopara. A1 Masildi’s (a.c. 915)^ reference is that in 
Saimur (Gheval),iS'w5am (Sopara), and Ttirn (Thana) thepeojie speak the 
Lariyah language, so called from the sea which washes the coast. .On this 
coast A1 Istakhri (a.d. 951)^ refers to 8 uhdra that is apparently to 
Surabara or Surat a city of Hind, four days from Kambayah (Cambay).'^ 

Ibni Haukal (a.d. 968-976) mentions^ Biirbdrali apparently the T/ipti 
mouth or Surat as oue of the cities of Hind four farscikhs, correctly days, 
from Kambayah and two miles (half farsahh) fi‘om the sea. From 
Surbira to Sinddn, perhaps the Kachh Sanjan, he makes ten days. 
A1 Birtini (a.d. 970 - 1031) make^ Suhdra perhaps the TMna Sopara six 
days’ journey from Bebal^ (perhaps Diu). A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1100) mentions 
Subara apparently Sopara as a town in the second climate, a mile and a 
half from the sea and five days (an excessive, allowance) from Sindan. It 
wus a populous busy town, one of the entrepdts of India, and a . peaid 
fishery. Hear Suhdra he places Bara, a small island with a growth of 
cactus and cocoanut toes. 

Sura'ba'ra. See Supara. 

Tlia'na (Tana).— That Thana was known to the Arabs in pre-Islam 
times is shown by one of the first Musalm^n expeditions to the coast of 
India being directed against it. As early as the reign of the second. 
Khalifah Umar Ibnai Khattab (a.d.6;34- 643; H. 13-23) mention is made^ 
of Usman, Umar’s governor of Umtin (the Persian Gulf) and Bahrein, 


1 The Eaiizat-us-fe’afa (Lithgcl. Edition, IV. 48) speaks of Mahmild’s project of making 
SommUh Ms capital and not AnMlwto as stated by Farishtah (I. 57, Original Persian 
Text), Tlie Rauzlt-us-Safa says that when Mahmild had conquered Somnath he wished * 
to fix his residence there for some years as the country was very large and had a great 
many advantages including mines of pure gold and ruhies brought from Baraudib or 
Oeylon which lie represents as a dependency^ of OujarAt. At last he yielded to his 
minister’s advice and agreed to return to Khurdsfe- 
^Prairies D’Or (DeMeynard^s Arabic Text, I. 381 ; also A1 Masiidi in Elliot (History 
of India, I. 24). Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I, 27, 

AI Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 
s Ibni Haukal ill Elliot (History of India), I. 31, 30. 

® Thus in SachaMs Arabic Text page 102, but Elliot (I. 06) spells the wordSufara iu his 
translation. It might have assumed that form in, coming from the Arabic through 
Raslnd-ud-dm’s Persian version from which Sir Henry Elliot derives his account. 

^ Ai Idrisi iu Elliot (History of India), I, 77 and 
Ai BiUzuri in Elliot, I. 116. 
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sending a sttccessM expedition against TMna# A1 Masildi (A.n* 943) 
refers to TMna on the sHore of the Larwi sea or Indian Ocean, as one of 
the coast towns in which the Mrwi language is spoken.^ AI Binini 
(a.p. 970- 1031) gives^Vthe distance ivom. Mahr at JDesh (the Maratha 
country), to the Konkan “ with its capital T4na on the sea-shore as 
100 miles (2o farsakhs) and locates the Lar Desk (south Gujarat) capitals 
of Bdhntj and Bakanj^r (Broach and Binder) -to the east of Thana, He 
places Thina with Somnath Konkan and Kamhaya in Gujarat and 
notices that from Thina the Lir country "begins. Al Idrisi (end of the 
eleventh century) describes^ TMna as a pretty town upon a great gulf 
where vessels anchor and from where they set sail. He gives the ^stance 
from Sindibur (or Goa) to Thana as four days’ sail. -From the nefghboui- 
hood of T4iana he says the kana or bamboo and the tahdshir or bamboo 
pith are transported to the east and west.*^ 

Bara'da (Poebakdak) .—Of the Arab attacks on the great sea-port Y ala 
or Yalabhi, twenty miles west of Bhavnagar, during the eighth* and ninth 
centuries details are given Above pages 94 - 9B. The manner of writing 
the name of the city attacked leaves it doubtful whether Balaba that ii 
Yalabhi or Bara da near Porhandar is 3^eant. But the importance of the 
town destroyed and the agreement in dates with other accounts leaves 
little doubt that the reference is to Yalabhi.^ 

In the fourth year of liis reign about a.p. 758 the Khah'fah Ja^far-al- 
Mansdr® (a. n. ,754 - 7757 the second ruler of the house of Abb4s appointed 
HisMm governor of Sindh. Hishdm despatched a fleet to the coast of 
Rarddah, which may generally be read Baiabha, nnder the command of * 
Amrubin Jam41 Taghlabi. Tabari (Ag). 838- 932) and Ibni Asir (a.p. 
1160- 1232)7 state that another expedition was sent to this coast in a.h. 160 
(a.d. 776) in which though the Arabs succeeded in taking the town, 
disease thinned the ranks of the party stationed to garrison the port, a 
thousand of them died, and the remaining troops while returning to their 
country were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia, This he adds deterred 


^ Barbier BeMeynard’s Text of MasiidKs Prairies B^Or, I. 330 and 383. 

- Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Biruni, chapters 18, 99, 102 and Elliot’s Historv of India, 
I. 00 - 61, 66 - 67. 3 Idrisi in Elliot, 1-89, 

^A 1 Idnsi says the real tdbdsMr is extracted from the root of the reed called sliarhu 
SarJd is Gujardti for reed. It is generally applied to the reeds growing on river banks 
used by the poor for thatching their cottages. Tahdshir is a drug obtained from the 
j)ith of the l?amboo and prescribed by Indian physicians as a cooling drink goocl for 
fever, ■ . ■ , 

^ The name Barddah E o ) in Arabic orthography bears a close resemblance to ^ 
Bardbahj ^ j b Bdrlabah^ J BarlabaJi, all three being the forms or nearly; the 

forms in -which the word Walahali or Waldbi would be written by aii Arab, 
supposing the diacritical points to be, as they often are, omitted. Besides as Baridali 


the word has been read and miswritten Q J^drand or Bdraiid and cj [j Barad or 


Barid, In« the shiTcastah or broken hand JSFdrand or Bdrmid ti would closely 
resemble b Bdrlabak or Bdradak « ^ . f . , at UUss-yiit.; 


E <> j * AI BilAzuri in Elliot’s History of India 
I. 127, writes the word NcSramd or Bdrand. Sir Henry Elliot (Historv, I, 444) reads the 
word Barada and would identify the place with the Barda hills inland from Porhandar' 
in south-west KAthiclrAd. The objection to this is that the word used by the Ara' 
writers was the name of a town as well as of a coast tract, while the name of Barda k 
applied solely to a range of hills. On the other hand Balaba the coast and town meets 
all requirements. ®Beigned a.d, 764-776. 

7 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, II. 246 and Erag. Arabes 3 , 120, 212 5 Well’s 
Geschichte der>^Chalifen, n. 115. ? 
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A1 Malidi^ (a.d. 775-785) the siicceecliBg*Klialifah from extending the 
eastern limits of his empire. Besides against Balaha the -Sindhi Arabs sent 
a fleet against Kandhar apparently, though somewhat doabtfiilly,^ the 
town of that name to the north. of Broach where the.'^estroyed a temple 
or hiidd and built a mos<|iie. Ai Birunis (a.b. 1®)) writing of the 
Valabhi era describes the city of Balabah as nearly thirty jauzhans 
(yojanas) that is ninety miles to the south of Anhilvara In another 
passage^ he describes how the Bania Banka sued for and obtained the 
aid of an Arab fleet from the Arab lord of Mansiirah (built a.d. 750) for 
the destruction of Balaba. Aland grant by a "Valabhi chief remains 
as late as a.d. 766. For this^ reason and as the invaders of that 
expedition fled panic-stmck by sickness Valabhi seems to have continued 
.as a place of consequence if the expedition of a.d.^ 830 against Bala king 
of the east refers to the final attack on Valabhi an identification which 
, is . supported by a Jain authority which places the final overthrow of 
Valabhi at 888 Samvat that is a.d. 830. » ^ 


Of the rulers of Gujarat between a.d. 850 and a.d. 1250 the only 
dynasty which impressed the Arabs ^vas the Balharas of Malkhet or 
M^nyakheta (a.d, 630-972) sixty miles south-east of ShoUpilr. From 
- about A.D. 736 to about a.d. 978, at first through a more or less 
independent local branch and afterwards (a.d, 914) direct th'e Rashtra- 
kiitas continued overlords of most of Gujarat. The Arabs knew the 
Rashtrakutas by their title VaUahha or Beloved in the case of Govind^III. 
(a.d. 803-814), Prithvivaliabha Beloved by the Earth, and of his successor 
the long beloved Amoghavarsha Vallabhaskand^, tbe Beloved of ^iva, 
Al Masiidi (a.d. 916-944) said : Balarai is a name which he who follows 
takes. So entirely did tbe Arabs believe in the overlordship of the 
Rashtrakutas in Gujarat that Al Idrisi (a.d. 1100, but probably quoting 
Al Jauhaii a.d. 950) describes Nehrwalia as the capital of the Baiar^s. 
Until Dr. Bhandarkar discovered its origin in Vallabha, the ease with 
which meanings could be tortured out of the, word and in Guj'arat its 
apparent connection wn*th the Valabhi kin^s (a.d. 509 -770) made the 
w'ord Balarai a cause of matchless confusion. 
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The merchant Sulaiman (a.d. 851) ranks the Balhd-ra, the lord. of 
Mankir, as the fourth of. the great rulers of the world. Every prince 
in India even in his own land paid him. homage. He was the owner of 
many elephants and of great wealth. He refrained from wine and paid 
his troops and ‘servants regularly. Their favour to Arabs was famous. 
Abu Zaid^ (a.d. 913) says that though the Indian kings acknowledge the 
supremacy of no one, yet the Balhdras or Rashtrakutas by virtue of the 
title Balhiira are kings of kings. Ibni Khurdadbah (a.U. 9X2) describes 
the Balharas as the greatest of Indian kings being as the name imports 
the king of kings. Al Masiidi (a.d. 91 6) described Balhira as a* 
dynastic name which, he who followed took. Though he introduces 
two other potentates the king of Jurz and the Baura or Earmarking 
of Kanauj %htmg with each other and with the Balhdra he makes the 
Balh^ra, the lord of the Mdnkir or the great centre, the greatest king . 


^ Sir Henry Elliotts History of India, I, 444. 

® Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 445) identifies KandhAr with Kandaddr in 
north-west KdthiaVAd, 

3 Sachan^s Original Text, 205. ^ Sachau^s Original Text, 37 * 94. 

^ Details Above in Dr." BhagvanlclVs History, 96 note 3, * 

® Elliot’s History of India, I. 7* ' 
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of India^ to whom tlie kings .of India bow in tbeir prayers and 
emissaries they honour, & notices that the Balhara favours and honours 
Miisalmans and allows them to have mosques and assembly mosques. 
When Ai Masucli was in Cambay the town was ruled by Bania, the 
deputy of the Balwa. Al lstakhri (a.d. 951) describes the laud from 
Kamb^ah to Saimur (Cheul) as the land of the Balhara of Manldr. 
In the Konkah were many Musalmans over whom the Balhara appointed 
no one but a Musalm^ii to rule. Ibni Haukal (a.d. 970) describes the 
Balhara as holding sway over a land in which are several Indian kings/'^ 
Al Idrisi (a.d. 1100 but quoting Ai Jauhari a.d. 950) agrees with Ibni 
Khurdadbah that Balhara iS a title meaning King of Kings. He says 
the title is hereditary in this country , where when a king ascends the 
.throne he takes the name of his predecessor and transmits it to his 
heirs.'^ 

That the Arabs found the Bashtrakittas kind and liberal rulers there is 
ample evidence. In their territories property wms secure, theft or 
robbery was unknown, commerce was encouraged, foreigners were treated 
with consideration and respect. The Arabs especially w’^ere honoured 
not ouly with a marked and delicate regard, but magistrates from among 
themselves were appointed to adjudicate their disputes according to the 
Musalman law* 

The ruler next in importance , to the Balhara was the Jurz that is the 
Guijjara king. It is remarkable, though natural, that the Arabs should 
preserve the true name of the rulers of AnhilvMa which the three tribe 
or dynastic names Chdpa or Ohaura (a.d. 720-956), Solanki or 

Oaulukya (a.d. 961-1242), and Vighela (a.d. 1240-1290) should so long 
have concealed. Snlaimdn (a.d. 851) notices that the Jiirz king hated 
Musalmans wdiile the Balhdra king loved Mugalmaus. He may not have 
known what excellent reasons the Gurjjaras had for hating the Arab 
raiders from sea and from Sindh. Hor would it strike him that the main 
reason why the Balhara fostered the Moslem wms the hope of Arab help** 
in Ills struggles with the Gurjjaras. 

Accox’ding to the merchant Sulaiman® (a.d, 851) the kingdom next 
after the BaihdiVs was that of Jurz the Gurjjara king whose territories 

consisted of a tongue of land.’^ The king of Jurz maintained a large 
force : his cavalry was the best in. India. He was unfriendly to the 
Arabs. His territories were very rich and abounded in horses and 
camels. In his realms exchanges were carried on in silver and 'gold 
dust of which metals mines were said to be worked. 

The king of Jurz was at war with* the Balharas as well as with the 
neighbouring kingdom of Tdfak or the Pan jab. The details given under 
Bhmmdl page 468 show that Sulaiman’s tongue of land, by which he 
apparexitly meant either Kathiavad or Gujardt was an imperfect idea of 
the extent of Gurjjara rule. At the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D, 916 Sulaimdn’s editor Abu Zaid describes Kanauj as a large country 


1 Elliot’s Histofy of India, I. 2^, 24, '26, ^ Elliot’s History of India, I. 34 

» Elliot’s History of India, I. 86. 

^ Al Masikli Les Prairies B’Or, II, chapter 18 page 85, 

® Giving an account of the diviners and juplers of India Abu Zaid says«- These 
observations are especially applicable to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of 
Jurz. Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, X. 10. References given- in the History 
of Bhinmdl show that the Oui^jjara power spread not only to Kanauj but to Bengal 
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forming tBe empire of Jnrz,^ a description wbich tlie Gtirjjai:a Vatsaraja’s 
success in Bengal about a century before shows not fco be impossible. 
Ibiii Kiiurdadbah (a.,d. 912) ranks the king of Juzr as. fourth in 
iijiportance among Indian kings. According to him ‘Hhe Tiitariya 
dirhams were in use in the Juzr kingdom.’’ A1 Maslfcli (a.d. 943) speaks 
of the Konkan country of the Balhara as on one side exposed to the 
attacks of the king* of Jiizr a monarch rich in men horses and camels. 
He speaks of the Juzr kingdom bordering on Tafan apparently the 
Banjab and Tafan as bounded by Rahma^ apparently Burma and Snmati’a.. 
Ibixi Haiikal (a,d! 968-976) notices that several kingdoms existed, including 
the domain of the &laharas of the north Konkan within the land of 
the Balhara between Kambayah and Saimiir.^ A1 Biruni (a.d. 9?0-1®1) 
uses not Juzr, but Gujarat.‘^ Beyond that is to the south of Gujarat he 
places Konkan and Tana. In A1 Birilni’s time Kariiyan near Jaipur, the 
former capital of Gujarat, had been taken- and the inhabitants removed 
to a town on the frontier.^ Aljdrisi (end of the eleventh century really 
from, tenth century materials) ranks the king of Juzr as the fourth and 
the king of Safan or Tdfan as the second in greatness to the Balh4ra.® 
In another passage in a list of titular sovereigns A1 Idrisi enters the 
names of Safir (Tafdn) Hazr (Jazr-Juzr) and Dumi (Rahmi).'^ By the 
side of Juzr was Tafak (doubtfully the Panj^b) a small state producing 
the whitest and most beautiful "women in India; the king having few 
soldiers ; living at peace with his neighbours and like the Balhdras highly 
esteemiug the Arabs. ^ Ibni Khui*d4dbah (a.d. 912) calls Taban the king 
next in eminence to the Balhdra.^ A1 Masddi (a.d. 943) calls Tafak the 
ruler of a mountainous country like Kashmlr^^ with small forces Bring on 
fri^dly terms with neighbouring . sovereigns and well disposed to the 
Moslims.^^ A1 Idrisi (end of eleventh century but materials of the tenth 
cbiitury) notices S4f4n (Tafan) as the principality that ranks next to the 
Konkan that is to the Edshtrakutas. 

* Rahma or Ruhmi, according to the merchant Sulaiman (a.d.85I) 
borders the land of the Balharas, the Juzr, and Taf4n. The king who 
•was not much respected was at war with both the Juzr and the !]^alhara. 
He had the most numerous army in India* and a following of 50,000 
elephants when he took the field, Sulaiman notices a cotton fabric made 
in Kahma, so delicate that a dress of it could pass through a signet-riug. 
The medium of exchange "was cowries Cypreea moneta shell money. The 
country produced gold silver and aloes and the whisk of the saf'mam or 
yak3oB poephagus the bushy-tailed ox. Ibni Khurdadb^h’ ^ (a.d . 912) places 
Hahmi as the sixth kingdom. lie apparently identified it with A 1 Rahmi or 
north Sumatra as he notes that between it and the other kingdoms com- 
munication is kept up by ships. He notices that the ruler had five thousand 
elephants and that cotton cloth and aloes probably the well-known Kumdri* 


I Ibni Kburdildbah in Elliot’s |Bstory of India, 1, 13. 

" A1 Masiidi in Elliot (History of India), I; 25« 

^ Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34. 

^ A1 Biriini in Elliot (History of India), T. 67. 

^ Ai Biruni in Elliot (History uf India), I. 59. 

® Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 76. 

" Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. fi6, 

^ ® Tbe inercbant Snlaimdn (851 a.d.) in Elliotts History of India, I. 5. 
® Ibni Khnrdddbali in Elliot (History of India), I. 13, 

Al Masiidi in Elliot (History of India), I, 23, * 

Al Masiidi in Elliot (History of India), I. 26, 

^■nbni KlumHdb£i?h in Mliot's History of India, I. 14. 
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or Cambodian aloes, were the staple produce. A1 Masiidi (a.d. 943) after 
stating tEat former accounts of Bahma’s^ elepEants troops and torses were 
probably exaggerated^ adds ttat tlie kingdom of Rabma extends both along 
tlie sea and tbe continent and that it is bounded by an inland state called 
Kaman (probably ^Slamarup that is Assam) . He describes the in habitants 
as fair and handsome and notices that both men and women had their 
ears pierced. This description of the people still more the extension of the 
country both along the sea and, along the continent suggests that Masiidr s 
A1 Bahmi is a combination of Burma which by dropping the B he has 
mixed with A1 Bahma. Lane identifies Bahmi ^ with Sumatra on the 
authority of an . Account of India and China by two Muhammadan 
Travellers of the Niath Century. This identification is suppoi'ted by 
Ai Masiidi’s’^ mention of Rami as one of the islands of the Java group, 
the kingdom of the In^n Mihraj. The absence of reference to Bengal 
in these accounts agrees with the view that during the ninth century 
Bengal was under Tibet. 

In the middle of the ninth century mines of gol.d and silver are . said to 
be worked in Gujarat.^ Abu Zaid (a.d. 916) represents pearls, as in 
great demand. The Tart^riyah, or according to A1 Masiidi the Taliiriyah 
dinars of Sindh, fiuctuating^ in price from one and a half to three and a 
f raction of the Baghdad d'murs, were the current coin in the Gujarat ports. 
Emeralds also were imported from Egypt mounted as seals.® 

Ibni Khurdadbah’^^A.i). 912) mentions teak wood and the bamboo as 
products of Sinddn that is the Konkan Sanjan,^ Ai Masddi (a.T). 948) 
notes that at the great fair of Multan the people of Sindh and Hind 
offered Kumar that is Cambodian alo^e- wood of th6 purest quality 
worth twenty a man.^ . Among other articles of trade he mentions 

ah inferior emerald exported from Cambay and Saimiir to MakkahJ® the 
lance shafts of Broach, the shoes of Cambay, and the white and handsome 
maidens of Tafan^® who were in great demand in* Arab countries. Ibni 
Haiikal (a.d. 968-976) states that the country comprising Famhal, 
Sindan, Saimiir, and Kambayah produced mangoes cocoanuts lemons 
and rice in abundance. That honey could be had in great quantities, 
but no. date palms were to be found.^^ 

Al Bmini (a,d. 1031} notices that its import of horses from Mekran 
and the islands of the Persian Gulf was a leading portion of Cambay 
trade*^^ According to Al Idrisi (a.d. 1100) the people of MamhaP® 
(Anhilwara) had many horses and camels One of the peculiarities of 


' Al Masiidi in History of India by Br Henry Elliot, I. 25. 

Lane’s Notes on his Translation of tbe Alf Leilah, III, 80 . 

^ Al Masiidi’s Muriij (Arabic Text Cairo Edition, I. 221). 

The merchant Sulaimdii (ElUoPs History of India), I. 4 and 5. 

See page 519 note 8. 

® Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 11. 

^ Ibni Khnrdildbah in Elliot’s History of India, I, 14. 

8 Ibri KhnrdAdbah in Elliot’s Histol’j of India, I. 15, 

* 9 Al Masiidi (Elliot’s History of India), L 23, 
w Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies B’Or, III, 47-48. 
n Barbier Do Meyiiard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 239. 

12 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 2.53. 

13 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 384. 

1^ Ibni Haukal {AslikAl-nl-Bilafd) and Elliot’s History of India, T, 39. ^ 

15 ElliotJA History of India, III, 33. 

15 Maxnbal is by some numbered among the cities of India. Al Idrisi in Elliot, I, 84, 

W AUdrisi in Elliot, 1. 79. 
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tbe Nalirwala country was that ali journeys were made and. all merchan- 
dise was caiTied in bullock waggons. KamMyah was ri|h in wheat and 
rice and its mountains yielded tlie Indian hana or bambdo. At Subara^- 
(Sopara) they fished for pearls and Bara a small island close .to Siibara 
produced the cocoanut and the. costus. Sindtin according, to A1 Idrisi 
produced the cocoa palm, the ratan, and the"foamboo% ’ Sainiiir Had many 
cocoa palms, much henna (Lawsonia inermis), and a number of aromatic 
plants."' The hills of Thana yielded the bamboo and tabdsMr^ or bamboo 
pith. From Saimilr according to A1 Kazwfni (a,d. 1236, but ffdrn tenth 
ceiitiiry materials) came aloes. Rashid- ud-dm fA-D, 1310) states that 
ill Kambayah, Somnath, Kankan, and Tana the vines -yield twice a year 
and such is the strength of the soil that cotton-plants grow like willow 
or plane trees and yield produce for ten years, BE® refers to the hetei 
leaf, to^ which he and other Arab writers and physicians ascribe strange 
virtues as the produce of the whole country of Malabiir, The exports 
from the Grujarat coasts are said to be sugar (the staple product of 
Malwa), hadr4<i that is bezoar,. and that is turmeric*.^ 

According to Ibni Haukal (a.d. 170) from Kambaya to Saimdr the 
villages lay close to one another and much land was under cultivation.^ 
At the end® of the eleventh century trade was brisk merchandise from 
every country finding its Way to the ports of Gujarat whose local products 
were in turn exported all over the east.'^ The Rashtrakdta dominicwi 
was vast, iveU-peopled, commercial,, and fertile.^ The people lived mostly 
on a vegetable diet, rice peas beans haricots and lentils being their daily 
food.^ A1 Idrisi speaks of certain Hindus eating animals whose deaths 
had been caused by falls or by being gored, but A1 Masiidi states that 
the higher classes who wore the ‘^baldric like yellow thread^’ (the 
Jahoi) abstained from flesh. According td Ibni Haukal (a.T). 968-970) the 
ordinary dress of the kings of Hind was trousers and a' tunic. . He also 
. notices that between Kambayah and Saimfir the Muslims and infidels wear 
the same cool fine muslin dress amd let their beards grow in the same 
fashion.^2 During the tenth century on high days the Balhilra wore, a 
crown of gold and a. dress of rich siuH. The attendant women were 
richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon their feet and *hands 
and having their hair in cnrlsd® At the Close of the Hindu period 
(a.d. 1300) Rashid-ud-dfn describes Gujarat as a flourishing country 
with no less than 80,000 villages and hamlets the people happy the soil 
rich growing in the four seasons seventy varieties of flowers. Two 
harvests repaid the husbandman, the earlier crop .refreshed by the dew 
of the cold season the late crop enriched by a certain rainfalL^'^ 

In their intercourse with Western India nothing struck the Arabs 
more than the. toleration shown to their religion both by chief and peoples. 


^ A1 Idnsi in Elliot, I, 85. ^ A1 Idrisi in Ellh>t-s History of India, !« 85. 

2 A1 Idi’fsi in Elliotts History of India, I. •85", ' 

^ Eashid-ud-dm in Elliot’s History of India, I. 67 - 68. 

® Ibni Haukal (A.'D. 968} in Elliot, I. 89, ’ . , ; • 

® A1 Idrisi (A.n, 968) in Elliot, L 84 and 87. ’ - 

* A1 Idrisi speaking of Cambay in Elliot’s History of India, T. 84. 

8 Ai Idrisi in Elliot, I, 85. ^ A1 Idrisi in Elliot, I. 83, 

Al Masddi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9. .. 

Ibid Haukal in Elliot, 1. 35. ^2 Haukal in Elliot, I. 39. 

Al Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India, I, 88, 

Eashid-ud“din (a.d. 1310) in Elliot’s History of India, !. 67. Tfie passage seems 
tb be a quotation from Al BirCmi (A.D. 1081), 
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This was specially marked in tke Rashtrakiita towns wjb ere besides free 
use of mosqui^ and Jama mosques Musaltnan. magistrates or kazig 
were appointed to settle disputes among M^salmans according to tlieir 
own iawsd * Toleration was not pecnliar to tEe Balbaras, . A1 Birilni 
records^ .that in the nint|i century (A.n. 581), when the Hindus 
recovered Sind4n (Sanjdn in Kachh) they spared the assembly mosque 
where long after the Faithful congregated on Fridays praying for their 
Khalifah without hindrance. In the Balhara country so strongly did 
the people believe in thd^ power of Islam or which is perhaps more 
likely so courteous were they that they said that our king enjoys a long life 
and long reign is solely due to the favour shown by him to the Musal- 
mdns. Bo far as the merchant Sulaiman saw in the ninth century the, chief 
religion in GnjarJit was Baddhism. He notices that the principles of 
the religion of China were brought from . India, and that the Chinese 
ascribe to the Indians the introdnction of Buddhas into their country. 
Of religious beliefs metempsychoses or re-birth and of religious^ practices 
widow- burning or eatU and self-torture seem to have struck him niost.'^ 
As a. rule the dead were burned.^ Sulaimdn represents the people of 
Gujarat as steady, abstemious and sober jSbstaiiiing from wine as well 
as from vinegar, ‘ not ’ he adds ‘ from religious motives but from their 
disdain of it? Amyng their sovereigns the desh*e of conquest was seldom 
flip cause of war.^ Abu Zaid (a!i>, 916) describes the Brahmans -as 
Hindus' devoted to religion and science. Among Brahmans were poets 
who lived at kings? courts,- astronomers, ])hilosophers, diviners, and 
drawers of omens from the flight of crows.^. He adds : So sure are the 
people that after death they shall return to life upoii the earth, that 
W’hen a person grows old ‘‘ he begs some one of his family to throw him 
into the fire or to drown him?’ ^ In Ahn Zaid ’s time (a.d. 916) the 
Hindus did not seclude their women. Even the wives of the kings used 
* to mix freely with men and attend courts and places of public resoi't 
unveiled.® According to Ibni KhurcMdbah (a.d.*912) India has "'forty- 
two religious sects ‘‘part of whom believe in God and his Prophet 
(on whom be peace} and part who dany liis mission.”^ Ibni Khurdcidbah 
(A..r). 912) describes the Hindus as divided into seven classes. Of these 
the first are Tliakarias^^ or Thdkurs men of high caste from whom kings 
are chosen and to whom men of the other classes render homage, the 
second are the Barilhmas'^^ who abstain from wine and fermented liquors ; 
the third are the Katariya or Kshatrias who drink not more than .three 
cups of wine; the fourth are theSudaria or Bhudras husbandmen by 
*profession ; the fifth are the Baisuraor Vaisli artificers and domestics; the 
sixth Sandalias or Ohandala menials ; and the seventh the ‘ Lahiid,’ whose 
Avomen adorn themselves and whose men are fond of amusements and 
games of skill. Both among the people atfd the kings of Gujarat^^ wine 


^ Ilyii Haukal in Elliot’s History of India, I. 34-38, also AI KaKWi'ni. I, 97. 

«? tSir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 29. 

The merchant 8nlaimAn in, Elliot’s History of India, I, 7. 

^ The metchant SulaimAn in Elliot’s History of India, T. 6. 

merchant Sulaini.ln in Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 

® Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, 1. 10. > 

' Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, T, 9-10. 

ifl EJliot’s History of India, I. 11, ^ Ibni KhnrdAdbah in Elliot, I. 37. 

J:5ee Elliot;!. 7f), where Al Idrlsi calls the first class ‘ Sdkarki' the word being a 
transliteration of tlie Arabic Thafkariyah or Thdktirs, 

, Arabic plural of the word l^arahman.- 
Ibni KlmriUdbah in Elliot’s History of India, L 13 - 37. 
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was aniawfal and ia\vful that is it was not used tliougli no religious 
rule forbad its use. According to A1 Masudi (a.d, 94S) a^general opinion 
prGva,iied that India -was tbe earliest home of order and wisdom. The Indians 
chose as their king the great I3r.aiimawho ruled them for 366 years. His 
descendants retain the name of Brahman and are honoured as the most 
illustrious caste. They abstain from the flesh of animals.^ Hindu kings 
cannot succeed before the age of forty nor do they appear in public 
except on certain occasions for tbe conduct of state affairs. Royalty and 
all the high pftices of state ^ are limited to the descendants of one family. 
The Hindus strongly disapprove of the use of wine both in themselves 
and in others not from any religious objection but on account * of its 
intoxicating and reason-clouding qualities.^ A1 Biriini {a.d. 970 - 1031) 
quoted by hasbid-nd-diTr (a.o. 1310) states that the people of Gujarat 
are idolators and notices the great penance-pilgrimages to Somndth 
details of which have already been given.^ A1 Idrisi (end of the eleventh 
century) closely follows Ibiii Khurdadbah^s (a.i>. 912) division of the 
people *of India.* The chief exception is that he represents^ the second 
class, the Brjihraans, as wearing the skins of tigers and going about 
staff in hand collecting crowds and from morn till eve proclaiming to 
their hearers the glory and power of God. He makes out that tile 
Kastarias or Kshatriyas are able to drink three rati (a rati being one 
pound troy) of wine and are allowed to marry- Brdhman women. *The 
Sabdalija or Ohanclal wonaen, he says, are noted for beauty. Of' the 
fortybwo sects he enumerates worshippers of trees and aclorers of ser- 
pents, which they keep in stables and feed as well as they can, deeming 
it to be a meritorious work. He says that the inhabitants of Karnbdja 
are Buddhists (idolaters)*^ and that the Balh^ra also worships the idol 
Baddha.*^ * The Indians, says A1 Idrisi® (end of the eleventh century) are 
•naturally inclined to justice and in their actions never depart from it 
Their reputation for good, faith, honesty,.;and fidelity to their engagements 
brings strangers flocking to their country and aids its prosperity. In illus- 
tration of the peaceable disposiiion of the Hindus, he quotes the ancient 
practice of or conjuring in the name of the king, a rito which is 

still in vogue in some native states. When a man has a rightful claim 
he draws a circle on the ground and asks his debtor to step into the 
circle in the name of the king. The debtor never fails to step in nor does 
he ever leave the circle without paying his debts. A1 Idrisi describes 
the people of Hahrwara as having so high a respect* for oxen that when 
an ox dies they bary it. ‘‘When enfeebled by age or if unable to work 
they provide their oxen with food without exacting any return.’^ ^ ; 


2 Text Les Prairies B'Or, I. 140 -J 54 and Elliotts History of India,!. 19. 

” Arabic Text Les Prairies D’Or, I. 149 - 154, ^nd EllioPs History of India; 1. * 

A1 Masddf s Prairies D’Or, I, 169, and Elliot’s History of India, I. 20. 

^ Rasbid-ud-din from A1 Bir.i.ini in Elliotts History of India, I, 67 - 68*. 

® A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 76. 

A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 85. 

? A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

® Sir Henry Elliots History !of India, I, 88. 

A1 Idrisi ill Elliot (History of India), I., 88* 
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EARI^Y CtKEEI-CS*. 
AN3> Romans. ' 

KUsias, 


Alexander, 

Alegasthen^s, 

books, of wliicli considerable fx*aginonts are preserYa<ij oMeflj bj gti-abo, 
Pliny, and Arrian. His general account of tbe manners Of tlie Indians 
relates cbiefiy to tliose of northern India, of wbom be bad personal know- 
ledge. But be also gave a geogriipbical description of India, for Arrian 
informs m (Ind. Vll) that be gave tbe total number of Indian tribes as 
118, and Pliny (YI. l7ff) does in fact enumerate about 90, to wboni may 
be added some seven or eight more mentioned by Arrian. It is true that 
Piiny does not. distinctly state tbat be takes Ms geographical detaila front 
Megastbenes, and that be* quotes Seneca as having written a book on 
India. But Seneca also (Pliny, Yl. l7) gave the number of the tribes as 
1 1 8 in which be must have followed Megastbenes. P nrtbor, Pliny says 
'^{ihid) that accounts of tbe military forces of each nation were gnveii by 
•writers such as Megastbenes and Dionysius who stayed with Indian 
kings: and as be does not mention • Dionysius in bis list of antliorities 
•for bis Book YI., it foilows that it was from Meg-astbenes tbat be drew/ 
bis accounts of the forces of the Gangaridse, Modogalinga, Andane, 
Prasi, Megalla), Asmagi, Grata, Suaratarataj Automula, Cbarma, and 
Panda (YI. 19), names which, as will be shown below? betray a kiiow’- 
iedge of all parts of .India. It is a iair inference tbat tbe remaining’ 
names mentioned by Pliny were taken by him -from Megastbenes, peibaps 
tbrongb the medium of Seneca* s 'work. Tbe corruption of Pliny’s text 

1 Contributed by Mr* A, M, T. Jaclcson, M.A., 


WESTERN INDIA AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS 
AND ROMANS,^ . 

He’rodotos and Hekataios? the earliest Greek writers ’who make 
mention of India, give no information in regard to Western India in 
particular. 

Kte'sias (c. 400 b.c.) learnt in Persia that U ince of Pygmies lived in 
India in the neigbbourbood of tbe silver mines, which Lassen places near 
Udaipur (Mewar). Prom the description of these Pygmies (Pbotips. 
Bibl. LXXII. 11-12) it is evident tbat they represent the Bbils. Kt6sias 
also mentions (Pbdtios. Bibl. LXXII. 8) tbat there is a pl^ce in^, an 
uninhabited region fifteen days from Mount Sardoiis, wber.e they venerate 
tbe s-iin and moon and where for tbirty-fiye days in each year tbe sun 
remits bis heat for the comfort of bis worshippers.* .This place^'must 
apparently have been somewhere in Mar-vYar, and perhaps Mount Abu is 
the place referred to. . 

Alexander (b.c. 326-25) did not reach Gujarat, and bis ^companions 
have nothing to tell of this part of the country. It is otherwise vyifh 

Megasthene's (c. 300 b.c.) w^bo resided with Candragupta vas tbe 
ambassador of Seleukos Kikator and wrote an account of India in four 
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a-iid tlio faot lihat MegastJienfis learnt the tiibal names in tlieir Prakrit 
forms, make it extremal j difficult to identify many of the races referred to. 
That part of Pliny’s account of India wMcli* may “vrith some certainty 
he traced back to Megasthen^s begins with a statement of the stages of 
the royal road from’ the Hypasis (Bias) ♦to Palifeothra (Patna) (Nat. 
Hist. VI. 17). The next chapter gives an account of the Ganges and 
its twbutaries and mentions the Gangarida3 of Kalinga with their capitEil 
Pertalis as the most distant nation on its banks. In the 19th chapter, 
after an acconiit of the forces of the Gangaridse, Pliny gives a list of 
thirteen tribes, of which the only ones that can be said to be satisfactorily 
identified are Moddgalinga (the three Calingas : • Caldwell Dray. Gr.), 
Molindge (compare Monnt Malindya of Vai4ha Mihira 5r. XIV.) 5 ‘p.nd 
’ Thaliitos (McCrindle reads Talucto and identifies with the.Tamraliptakas of. 
Tamluk on the lower Ganges). He next mentions, the Andarss (Andhras 
of Telingana) with thirty cities 100,000 foot 2000 horse and 1000 elephants. 
He then digresses id speak of the Dardse (Dards of the Upper Indns) 
as rich in gold and the Setae (of Me war, Lassen) in silver, "and next 
intx’oduces the Prasi (Pi4cyas) of Palibothra (Pataliputra) as the most 
famous and powerful of all the tribes, haying 600,000 foot SO, 000 ’horse 
and '8000 elephantf. . Inland from these he names the Monaedes (Munda 
of Singbhum) and Suari (^avaras of Central India) among whom is Mount 
Maleus (Mahendra Male ?). Then after some account of the lomanes 
(Yamuna) running between Methoi'a (Mathurfi) and Chrysobora(McOi*indle 
reads Oarisobora, Arrian Ind. VIII. Kleisobora == Krishnapura ?) he turns 
to the Indus, of some of whose nineteen tributaries he g’ives some account 
in chapter 20. He then digresses to give an account of the coast of India, 
starting front the mouth of the Ganges, whence to Point Calingon .(Point 
Godavari) and the city of Dandaguda (Cunningham’s Iliija Mahendri, 
but more probably the Hhanakataka or Dhenukakata of the Western . 
cave inscriptions) he reckons 625 miles. The distance thence to .Tropina 
(Tirupanatara near Kochin according to Burgess) is 12*25 miles. Next 
at a distance of 750 miles is the cape of Perimula, where is the most 
famous mart of India. Further on in ^ the same chapter is mentioned 
a city named Automnla on the sea shore among the Arabastim (or 
Salabastne and Oratge, McCrindle) a noble mart where five rivers 
together fiow into the sea. There^ can hardly .be a donbt that the- two 
places are the same, the two names being taken from different authorities, 
and that the place meant is Chemula or Cheul (Ptolemy’s Simullaythe 
five riyers being those that flow into Bombay Harbour northward of ^ 
Cheul. ■ The distance from Perimula to the Island of Patala in the 
Indus is 620 miles. Pliny next enumerates as hill -tribes between the 
Indus and tlamna, shut in a ring of' mountains and deserts for a space of 
625 miles, the Cacsi (the Kekioi of Arr, Ind, IV and Kekayas of the 
Puranas, 'about the head waters, of ’the Sutlej), the Cetriboni of the 

woods ( Vana.^), the Megallas (Mekalas) with 500 elephants and 

unknown numbers of horse and foot, the Ohrysei (Karusha) ParasangsB 
(Parasava, cormiDted by the likeness -of its ffi*st thi^ee syllables to the 
■woi‘d 'Tvapacrayya)^ the Asmagi (Asmaka of Yarfiha Mihira) with 30,.000 
foot 300 elephants and 80l) horse. These are shut in by 'the Indus 
and surrounded by a circle of mountains and d^jserts for 625 miles. ^ 
Next Go.me the Dari and Sur© and then deserts again for 187 , miles/ 
Whether these are or are not correctly identified with the Dhars and Saurs 
of Sindh, they must be placed somewbere to the north of the Ran. 
Below them come fiyc kingless tiifoos living in t^^^ along, the soa- 
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coast— tHe Maltecor^, Singlige, Maroli®, Eamngea, and Mor 


'iini-— none 


of Trliom are satisfactoiily identified, l)nt wlio may be. pl^aced in Kacbli. 
Next follow tbe Eare®, enclosed by Mount Capitalia (Aba) tbe Mgbest 
monntain in India, on tbe other side of xyMcIi are mines of gold and silver. 
Tlie identification of Gapitalia %itb Abii. is .probable enoaghj bat the name 
given to the moantain mast be connected with the Eapisbtliala of the 
Ftmtnas, who have given their name to one of the recensions of the Yajar 
A^eda, thoagh Kaithal, their modern representative, lies far away from 
Aba in the Karnah district, of the Panjab, and Arrian places his 
naii^icrSoXoL (Ind. IV) aboat the head waters of the Hydraotes (Ravi), 
After Capitalia and the Fai’ese come the Oratse with bat ten elephants 
bat nunieroa!| infantry. These mast be the Aparantakas pf the inscrip- 
tions and purdnaSf Megasthen^s having learnt the name in a Prakrit form 
(A^il.^ata, Orfita) . The name of the next tribe, who have no elephants 
bat horse and foot only, is commonly read Saarataratse (Nobhe) bat the 
preferable reading is Varetatea (McCrmdle) which when corrected to 
Varelata 3 represents Varalatta, the sixth of the seven Konkans in the 
paranic lists (Wilson As. Res. XV. 47), which ^occnpied the centre of 
the T Inina district and the coantryof the wild tribe of the Varlis. ^ 
are the Odonba3ore8, whose name is connected with tne udtimbara F icns 
glomerata tree, and who ai*e not the .indumbari SUlvas of panini 
(IV. i. 173) bat maj^t be placed in Sotithern Thana. Next come the 
Arahastras Orata3 (so road for Arabastrce Thorace, of Xobbe, and Sala- 
bastriB Horata 3 of McCrindle) or Arabastra division of the Oratge or 
Kofikanis. Arabastra may be connected with the Arava of Vaniha- 
Mihira’s Soath-Western Division (Br. S. XI V- 17) where they are men- 
• tioned* along* with Barbara (the seventh or northernmost Koftkan). This 
tribe had a fine city in a marsh infested, by crocodiles and also the great 
mart of Antomiila (OheuI) at the conflaence of five rivers, and the king 
had 1600 elephants 150,000 foot and 5000 horse, and mast therefore 
have held a larg*e part of the Dakhan as well as of the sea coast. Xext 
to this kingdom is that of the Oharmee, whose forces ai’e small, and next 
to them the Pandie (P^ndya of Trava^cor) with 300 cities 150,000 foot 
and oOO elephants. Xext follows a list of thirteen tribes, some of which 
St. Martin has identified .with modern Rajpat tribes about the Indus, 


because the last nam^ of the thirteen is Qrostrse; “ who reach to the island of 

Pat ala ‘n.nH T>i?4.Tr lib -Mna. nf TTwI.-fliiA.- 


and may lib confidently identified with the Siturishtra of Kathia- 
va,dfa. We must however assume that Megasthen^s after naming the 
tribes of the west coast enumerates the inland tribes of the Dakhan until 
he amves at the point from which he started. But the only identifica- 
tion that seems plausible is that of the Derangm with the Telingas or 
Telugus. -Xext to the Orostrae follows a list of. tribes on the east of the 
Indus from south to north — the Mathom (compare Manthava, a Bahika 
town Pan. IV. ii. .ll7), Bolingae (BMulingi, a Salva tribe Pan. IV. i. 173), 
Gallitalutoe (perhaps a corruption of Tailakhali, another Salva tribe, ib,), 
Bimiiri, Megari, Ardabm, Mes£e (Matsya of Jaipur ?), Abi,- Sari, (v. 1. 
Abhis Uri), Sila, and then deserts for 250 miles. Xext come three 


more tribes and then again deserts, then four or five (according to the 


reading) more ti’ibes, and the Asini whose capital is Bucephala (Jalalpur) 
^ (Cuimingham Anc. G'<3og.l 77)*- Megasthenes then gives two mountain tribes 
and ten beyond the Indus including the Oi\si (Urasa) Taxiles (Taksliasila) 
and Peucolitse (people of P'ashkMavati)*. • Of the work of Deimachos, who 
went on an embassy to Allitrochades. (Bindiisara) son of Candragupta, 
notlimg is known .except that it. was in two books and was reckoned the 
most untrustworthy of all accounts, of India (Strabo, II. i, 9). 
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Ptolemy IL PhilaclelphoS (died 247 b.c*) interested Mmgelf in tEe ' 
trade witli India and opened a caravan road Irom Koptos on the Nile to 
Berenikt^. on tlieRed. Sea (Strabo, XYII.i, 45) and for centuries the Iiidiah 
trade resorted either to this port onto the neighbonring Mjos Hormos* ■ 
He also sent to India (apparently to Asoka) an envoy named Hionysins, 
who is said by Pliny (VL 17) to have written an account of things 
Indian of which no certain fragments appear to remain. • But we know 
from the fragments of 

Agatharkllides (borne. 250 a.d.) who wrote in old age an accotiiit 
of the Red Sea of which we have considerable exfracts in Dioddros 
(III. 12-48) and Phdtios (Miiller’s Geogr, Gr. Min, 1. ill ft), states that 
in his time the Indian trade with Potana (Pataia) was in the hands' of 
the Sabseans of Yemen. (Miiller, I. 191.) In fact it hvas not nntil the 
voyages of Endoxos (see below) that any direct trade sprang up betw^eeii 
India and Egypt. The mention of Pataia as the mart resorted to by the 
Arabs shows that* we are still in Pliny’s first period (see below). 

The Baktriail Greeks extended their power into India after the fall 
of the Manrya empire (o. 180 b.c.) their leader being* Demetrios son of 
Biithydemos, whose conquests are referred to by Justin (XLI. 6) and 
Strabo (XI» ii. 1). But the most extensive conquests to the east 
and south were made by Menandrcfs (c. 110 b.o.) who advanced to thp 
Jumna and conquered the whole coast from Pattal4ne (lo-wer Sindh) to 
the kingdoms of Saraostos (Stirashtra) and Sigertis (Pliny’s Sigerus ?) 
(Strabo, XI. ii.. 1). These statements of Strabo are confirmed by the 
author of the Periplus (c.. 250 a.d.) who says that in his time drdhhmai 
with Greek inscriptions of Menandros and Apollodotos were still current at 
Barygaza (Per. 47). Apollodotos is now generally thought to have been 
the’ successor of Menandros (c. 100 b.o.) (Brit. Mnseum Cat. of Bactrian 
Coins page xxxiii.) . Plutarch (Reip. Ger. Princ.) tells us that Menandros’ 
rule was so mild, that on his death his towns disputed the possession of 
his ashes and finally divided them. 

Eadoxos of OyziciIS (c. 117 b.o.) made in company with others two 
very successful voyages to India, in the first^ of which the company were 
guided by an Indian w^lio had been shipwrecked on the Egyptian coast. 
Strabo (II. 4ii. 4), in quoting the story of .his doings from PoseidOnios, 
lays more stress upon his attempt to circumnavigate Africa them upon 
these two Indian voyages, but they are of very great importance as the 
beginnings of the direct trade with India. 

The Geographers down to Ptolemy drew their knowledge of India 
almost entirely from the works of Megasthends and of the cpmpanions of 
Alexander. Among them Eratosthenes (o. 275-194 b.g.), the founder of 
scientific geography, deserves mention as having first given wide currency . . 
to the notion that tbe width of India from west to east was greater than 
its length fix)m north to south, an enw which lies at tLe root of 
Ptolemy’s distortion of the. map, Eratosthenes’ critic Hipparkhos 
(c. 130 B.c.) on this point followed the more correct account of Hegas- 
j^henos, and is otherwise notable as the first to make use of astronomy for 
.^he determination of the geograp)hieal position of places. 

Strabo (o. 63 b.g. -23 a.d.) drew Ms knowledge of, India, like Ms.pre- 
decessors^ chiefly from Megasthenes and from Alexander’s followers,’ but 
adds (XY. L 72) on the authority of Nikolaos of Damascus (tutor to the 
children of Antony and Cleopatra, and envoy of Herod) (an account of 
three Indian envoys from a pertain king Porps to Augustus (ph. a.d. 14), 
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wlio bimiglit presents, consisting^ of an armless maiij snakes, a iiiige 
turtle and' a large partridge, with a letter in Greek written on parchment 
offering free passage and traffic through his dominions to the emperor’s 
subjects. With these envoys came a certain Zarmanokhegas (Bramana- 
carya, Lassen) from Bargos^ (Broach, the earliest^mention of the name) who 
afterwards burnt himself at Athens, '' according to the ancestral custom 
o.f the Indians.*’ The fact that the embassy came from Broach and passed 
through Antioch shows that they took the route by the Persian Giilf, 
which long remained one of the chie‘f lines of trade (Per. chap. 36). Jf the W 
embassy was not a purely commercial speculation on the part of merchants ■ 
of Broach, it is hard to see how king Poros, who had 600 under-kings, can 
be other than the Indo-Skythian Kozolakadaplies, who held ^ Poros’ ^old ” 
kingdom as well as much other, territory in 'North-West India. This if 
correct would show that as early as the beginning of our era the Iiido-Sky- 
thian power reached as far south as Broach. The fact that the embassy 
took the Persian Gulf route and: that their object was tq open commercial 
relations with the Roman empire seemsjto show, that at this period there 
was no direct trade between &mch and the Egyptian ports of the Red 
Sea. Strabo however mentions that in his“ time Arabian and Indian * 

wares were carried on camels from Myos Hormos (near R^s Abu Somer) ; 

on the Red Sea. to Koptos on the Nil§ {XVII. i. 45 and XYI. iv. 24) and i 
dilates upon the increase of the Indian, trade since the days of the 
Ptolemies when not^so many as twenty ships dared pass through the 
Red Sea “ to peer out of the Straits,” whereas in his time whole fleets of 
as many as 120 vessels voyaged to India and the headlands of Ethiopia from 1 

Myos Hormos (II. w 12 and XV. i. 13). It would seem that we have here * 

to. do mth Pliny’s second period of Indian trade, when Sigerns (probably 
Janjira) was the goal of the Egyptian shipmasters (see below). ' Strabo i 
learnt these particulars during his stay in Egypt with Aelios Galius, but 
they -were* unknown to his contemporary. Diodoros who drew his account , 
of India . entirely from Megasthen^s (Diod. II. 31-42) and had no knowledge r 
of the East beyond the stories told by Jambotilos a person of uncertain date 
of an island in the Indian Archipelago (Bali, according to Lassen) (Diod. 

II. 57 - 60). Pomponius M«la (a.d. 43) also had no recent information as * 
regards India. . 

Pliny *(a.d. 23-79) who pubKshed his Natural History in A.n. 7T gives a 
fairly full account of India, chiefly drawn from Megasthenes (see above). f 
He als5 gives .two -valuable pieces of' contemporary -information : ! 

(i) An account- of Ceylon (Taprobane) to which a freedman of Annins 
Plocamus, farmer of . tlie Red Sea tribute, was . carried by stress of 
weather in the reign of Clandins (a.d. 41-54). On his* return the king 
sent to the emperor four envoys, headed by one Rachias (.VI. 22). 

(ii) An account of the voyage from Alexandria to India bj a course | 

which had only lately;^ been made, known (VL 23)* Pliny divides the ! 

history of navigation from the time of Nearchus to his own age into three | 

periods : • ■ 1 

(n) the period of sailing from Syagrus (Rfis Eartak) in Arabia to j 

Fatale (Indus delta) by the south-west wind called Hippalhs, 1332 miles ; I 

' (5)^ the period of sailingfrom’Syagrus (Rag Eartak^ to Sigerns (P^oZ. I 

Miliz^gyris, Peripl. Melizeigara, probably Janjira, and perhaps the same j 

as Strabo’s Sigertis) i ‘ 

(c) the modern period, when traffic went on from Alexandria to Koptos 
■up the Nile, and thence by camels acro>ss the desert to Berenice (in 
Foul Bay), 257 miles. Theifce the merchants start in the middle of 
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smniis er before tlie rising of tie dQg^ 5 ta^ and in thirty days reach Okelis 
(Gialla) or Gane (HisnGliorab), tie former port being most fi’eqnented 
by tie Indian trade. FroinOkelis it is a forty days’ voyage to Mnziris 
(Mnyyiri, Krangannr) ■wliici is dangerous on account of tie neigi- 
bon ring pirates of Mtrias (Mangalor) and inconvenient by reason of 
tie distance of the roads from tie shove. Anotier better port is Becare 
(Kaliada, Yale) belonging to tie tribe ISTeacyndon {PtoL Melkynda, 
Feriid, ^Nelkynda) of the kingdom of Pandion (P^ndya) whose capital' 
is Modnra (Madura). Here pepper is brought in canoes from Cotto- 
nara (Kadattanfidu). The ships return to the Red Sea in December or 
January, . • ^ 

It is clear that tie modern improvement in navigation on wiici Pliny’ 
lays so mnci stress consisted, not in making use of tie monsoon wind, 
but in striking straight across tie Indian ocean to the Malabar coast, 
liie fact that the siips which took this conrse carried a guard of archers 
in Pliny’s time, but not in that of the Periplus, is another indication that 
the direct route to Malabar was new and unfamiliar in the first century 
A,D. The name Hippalus given to the monsoon wind will be discussed 
below in dealing with the Periplus. 

Dionysios Perie''ge'te''S who has lately been proved to have written 
under Hadrian(A.D, 11 7-138) (Christ’s Griech, Litteratur Gesch,page 507) 
gives a very superficial description of India but has a valuable notice of the 
Southern Skythians who live along the river Indus to the east of the 
Oedrdsoi (1. 1087-88). 

KlaudioS Pfcolemaios of Alexandria lived according to Snidas 
under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (a.d. 161-180)> He compiled his 
account of India as part of a geographical description of the then 
known world, and drew . much of his materials from Marinos of Tyre, 
whose work is lost, but who must have written about A.D. 130, Ptolemy 
(or Marinos before him) had a very wide knowledge of India, drawn 
partly from the relations# of shipmasters ' and traders and partly from 
Indian lists similar to those of the Purdnas but drawn up in Prakrit. He 
seems- to have made little if any use of Megasthenes and the companions 
of Alexander. But his map of India is distorted by the erroneous idea, . 
which he took from Eratosthenes, that the width of India from west to 
east greatly exceeded its length from north to south. Ptolemy begins his 
description of India with the first chapter of his seventh book, wtich deals' 
with India within the Ganges. He ‘ gives first the names of rivers, 
countries, towns, and capes along the whole coast of India from the 
westernmost month of the Indus to the easternmost mouth of the Ganges. 
He next mentions in detail the mountains and the rivers with their 
tributaries, and then proceeds to enumerate the various nations of India ^ 
and the cities belonging to each, Beginning with the north-west and 
working southwards : and he finally gives a list of the islands lying off 
the coast. In dealing with his account of western India it will be 
convenient to notice together the cities of each nation which he mentions 
separately under the heads of coast and inland towns. 

He gives the name of Indo-Skythia to the whole country on both sides 
of the lower course of the Indus from its junction with the Koa (Kabul 
river), and gives its three divisions as Pataldn^ (lower Sindh) Abiria (read 
Sabiria, that is Sauvira or upper Sindh and Multan) and Surastr5n^ 
(Sui^shtra or KatBiiv^da). We have seen that Dionysios knew. the 
•southern Skythians of the Indus, and we shall meet with them again in. 
the Periplus (chapter 3 8fi). 

B 1746-~e9 
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He enumerates seven moutBs of tiie Indus, but the river is so con- 
stantly changing its course that it is hopeless to expect to identify all the 
names given by him (Sagapa, Sinthdn, Hhariphron, Sapax’a, Sabalaessa, and 
L6nibare) with the existing channels. Only it maybe noted that Sinthdn 
preserves the Indian name of the river (Sindhu) and that the easternmost 
mouth (Ldnibai*e) probably represents both *tbe^ present Eori or Laun! 
and the Mni river of Marwdr, a fact which goes some way to explain why 
Ptolemy had no idea of the existence of Eachh, though he knows the Ran 
as the gulf of KantM. Hence he misplaces Surastrind (Surdshtra or 
Kdthi^vada) in the Indus delta instead of south of the Ran. Ptolemy 
enumerates a group of five .towns in the north-western part of Indo- 
Skythia (Kohat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khdn) of which Cunningham 
{Anc. Ceog. pages 84fi) has identified Banagara with Bannu, and 
Andrapana with Darahah, while the sites of Artoarta, Sabana, and JEodrana 
are unknown. Ptolemy next gives a list of twelve towns along the wes- 
tern bank of tbe Indus to the sea. Of these Embolimahas been identified 
by Cunningham (Ano. Ceog. page 52) with Amb sixty miles above Attok, 
and Pasip^da is identified by St. Martin with the Besmaid of the Arab 
geographers and placed near Mithankot at the junction of the Chenah 
with the Indus. Sousikana, which comes next in the list to Palsip5da,' is 
generally thought to be a corruption of Mousikanos, and is placed by the 
latest authority(General Haig, The Indus Delta Country page^BO) in Baha- 
walpur, thongh Cunningham (Anc. Geog. page 257) puts it at Alor, which 
is somewhat more in aecordance with Ptolemy’s distances. Kdlaka the 
most ' southerly town of the list,* cannot weH be the Kr6kala of Arrian 
(Karachi) as McCrindle supposes, for Ptolemy puts it nearly a degree 
north of the western month of the Indus. 


The two great towns of the delta which Ptolemy next mentions, are 
placed by General Haig, Patala at a point thirty-five miles south-east of 
HaidarahM [ojp jcit. page 2 9) and Barbarei near SMh Bandar (op. cit, page 
81). Barbarei is mentioned again in the Periplus (chapter 88) under the 
name of B^rbarikon. Ptolemy gives the nam^ of nine towns on the left 
bank of the Indus from the confluence to the sea, hut very few of them can 
be satisfactorily identified. Panasa can only be Osanpur (St. Martin) on 
Fiuellen’s principles. 'Bondaia must represent tlie Budhiya of the Arabs, 
though it is on the wrong side of the river (see Haig, op, cit. page 57fi). 
Naagramma may with Yule he placed at hTaushahro. K'amigara cannot 
he Aror (McCrindle), if that place represents Sousikana. Binagara is 
commonly thought to be a corrupt reading of Minnagara (compare Peri- 
plus chapter 88). Haig (op. c*;f. page 82 note 47) refers to the Tuhfatul 
Kham as mentioning a Minnagar in pargana Shahdadpur (north-east of 
Haidar^hM). Parabali, Sydros, and Epitausa have not been identified, 
" but must he looked for either in HaidarUhad or in Thar and Parkar. Xoana 
may with Yule be identified with Siwana in the bend of the Luni and gives 
another indication that Ptolemy 'confounded the Luni with the eastern 
mouth of the Indus. . * 

On the coast of Surastr^ne fKathi^vMa) Ptolemy mentions, first, the 
■ island of Barake (Dv^rakd B^t) ; then the city Bardaxema which must be 
Porbandar (Yule), in front of the Barada Mils: then the village of 
Surastra, wHch perhaps represents Yerivai, though it is placed too' far 
north. Simastra cannot well be Jundgad (Lassen) which is not on the 
coast and in Ptolemy’s time was not a village, but a city, though it is 
certainly strange that Ptolemy does not anywhere mention it. Further 
‘south Ptolemy places. ihe mart of Monogldsaon (Mangrol). The eastern 
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boundary oftlie coast of Iiido-Skytliia seems to bave been tbe montbof 
the Mopbis (Mabi) . Ptolemy's account of Indo-Sky tbia may ba completed 
by mentioning tbe list of places, wbicb be puts to the .east of tbe Indus 
(i. e, the Luni) and at some distance from it. 

These are : Xodrake, -^^bicb has not been identified, but which must be 
placed* somewbei’e in Mew^r, perhaps at the old city of Pur, sevonty-two 
miles north-east of Udaipnr, or possibly at the old city of Ahar, two miles 
^ from Udaipur itself (Tod’s Eajasidiin, P.677-78’). 

Sarbana, which is marked in Ptolemy’s map at the head 7 waters of the 
Mahi in the Apokopa mountains (Aravallis), must be identified with 
S.arwan about ten miles north-west of Eatl^m. There is also a place called 
Sarwanio close to Nimach, which Ptolemy may haYe confused with Sarwan. 

Ausioamis, which St. Martin identifies with Sumi, and Yule withAjm'irj. 
but neither place suits the distance and direction from Sarwan, If 
Ptolemy, as aboye suggested, confused Sarwan and Sarwanio, Auxoamis 
may be Ahar near Udaipur, Pur being then Xodrake; otherwise Auxoamis 
may he I'dar. I’he question can only be settled by more exact knowledge 
of the age of Ahar and of I'dar. Orbadarou may provisionally with 
Yule be placed at Abu. 

Asinda must be looked for near Sidhpur, thou^ it cannot with St. 
Martin be identified with that place. Perhaps Vadnagar (formerly 
Anandapura and a very old town) may be its modem representative. 

Theophila may be Devaliya (Yule) or Th^n (Burgess) in north-east 
Kathiav^da. * • ’ . 

Astakapra is admitted to be Hastakavapra or H^thab near Bhdvnagar 
(Biihler). 

Lariki is described by Ptolemy next after Indo-Sky thia on his way 
down the West Coast. The northern limit of its coast was the mouth of 
the river Mophis (Mahi). Its name is^ the Mta of and inscrip- 

tions. Ptolemy mentions as on its coast the village of Pakidar^, which 
may be^ a misreading for Kapidai4 and represent K^yi (K^pik^ Ckf 
inscriptions) a holy place just south of the Mahi. Xext comes Cape Maleo^ 
which Ptolemy both in his text and in his map includes in Lafike, though 
there is no prominent headland in a suitable position on the east side of the 
Gulf of Cambay. As. he puts it degrees west of Broach,, it may 
probably be identified with G6pnath Point in K^thi^yMa on the other 
side of the gulf (the Piipik^ of the Periplus), his name for it surviving in 
the neighbouring shoals known as the Mialai banks. It is in agreement 
with tius that Ptolemy puts the meuth of the riyer Xamados (Narmadi) to 
the north of Qape Maleo. South of the river is Eamane widch may be* 
identified with the Kamanijja or Karmaneya of inscriptions, that is with 
Kamlej on the Tapti above Surat. It has been supposed to be the ^ 
Kammoni of the Peiiplus (chapter 43), whieh was the village opposite to 
the reef called Herone on the right (east) pf tlfe gulf of Barygaza : but it is 
perhaps best to separate the two and to identify Kammoni with Kim, 
north of Olp^d. The next town mentioned is Xousaripa, which should 
probably be read Xousarika, being the Xavas^riki- of inscriptions and the 
modern Xausilri, The most southerly town of Larike -is Ponlipoula, w’^hich 
has^ been identified with PhulpMa or old Suratj but is too far south. 
Bilimora is perhaps the most likely position for it, though the names do 
not correspond (unless Pouli is the Dravidian Puli or tiger, after- 

wards replaced by a cat). Ptolemy begins- his list of the inland 
cities of Larike with Agidiiagara, wbich may witif Yule be identified with 
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Agar, tliirty-five miles nortli-east of Ujiain, and the Akara of inscriptions. 
The next town is Siripalla, which hasnot been identified, but should be looked 
for about thirty miles to the south-east of Agar, not far from ‘Shahjahanpur. 
The modeim name would probably be ShiroL Bammogoura must be identi- 
fied, not with Bawangad (^Ynle), but with Hiuen Tsiang’s “ city of the 
Brahmans” (Beal, Bi-yu-ki, II . 262), 200 (about 33 miles) to the north- 
w^est of the capital of Maiava in his time. The distance and direction bring 
ns nearly to Jaora, Sazantion and ZeiY>gerei have not been satisfactorily 
identified but may provisionally be placed at Ratlam and Eadnawar 
respectively, or Z^rogerei may be Dh^r as Yule suggested. Ozeue the 
.capital of Tiastan^s is Ujjain the capital of the Kshatrapa Oashtana wdio 
reigned c. 130 a. i>. His kingdom included Western Milwa, VVAst Khandesh, 
and the whole of Gujarat south of the Mahi. His gi*andson Rudradfiman 
(a.d. 150) tells us in his Giinsir inscription (1. A. VII. Y50) that his own 
kingdom included also Marw^r Sindh and the lower PanJab. Next to 
IJjjain Ptolemy mentions Minnagara, which must have been somewhere 
near Manpur. Then we come to Tiatoura or Ohandor (Yule) on the ridge 
which separates Khandesh from the valley of the Godavari, and finally 
on that river itself Nasika the modern N^sik. It is very doubtful whether 
N^sik at any time formed part of the dominions of Oashtana, since w’e 
know from the inscriptions in the Nasik caves that the Kshatrapas wmre 
driven out of that part of the country by Gautamiputra Satakarni, the 
father of Ptolemy’s contemporary Pulmnayi. Ptolemy probably found 
Nasik mentioned in one df his lists, as’ on a road leading from Ujjain 
southwards and he concluded that they belonged to the same king'dom. 

Armke of the Sadinoi included the coast of the Konkan as far , south as" 
Baltipatna (near Mahfid) and the Deccan betw^een the Godavari and the 
Krishna. ^ The name occurs in Vai4ha Mihira’s Brihat Samhita Xi V. in 
the form Ary aka. ' The triba;! name Sadinoi is less easy to explain. The 
suggested connection wuth the word Sddhaoici as meaning an agent (Lassen) 
and its application to the Kshatrapas of Gujarat, are not tenable. The 
only authority for this meaning 'of/S'<^i4a?ia is Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
and at this time it is certain that Ariake belonged, not to the Kshatrapas 
of Gujarat, but to the ^atakaniis of Paithan.on the Godavari. Bhilndarkar’s 
identification of the Sadinoi wuth Varaha^ Mihira’s Santikas seems also 
somewhat nnsa'tisfactory. Ptolemy’s name may possibly be a cormption 
of Batakarni ol’ oatav5.hana. The coast towns of this region w’ere Soupara 
(Snpara, near Bassein), south of which Htplemy places the river Goaris 
(Vaitai’ani), Dounga (perhaps Dugafd ten miles north of Bhiwndi) south of 
which is the Benda river (Bhiwndi Creek), Simylla, a maH and a cape, 
the Automula and Perimula of Pliny and the modern Cheuf (Chemula) ; 
Milizegyris an island,, the same as the Melizedgara of the Periplus and (pro- 
,bably) as the Sigerus Pliny and the modern Janjira j Hippokoura? 
either Ghodegaon or KudS. (Yule) iu Kolaba district ; Baltipatna, proba- 
bly the Palaipatmai of the Periplus and the same as Pal near Mahad. 

The inland dominions of the Sadinoi were much more extensive than 
their coastline. Ptolemy gives two lists of cities, one of those lying to 
the west (^^ e* north) of the Benda, whose course in the Deccan represents 
the Bhima river, and the other of those between the Benda and the Pseudo- 
stomos (here the M^lprahhi. and Krishna or possibly the Tungabhadra 
with its tributaries) . The most easterly towns in the first list, Malippala 
and Sarisabis, are not satisfactorily identified, bnt must be looked for in 
the Nizto’s country to the south-east of Haidilr^bad, Next comes Tagara 
mentioned in the Peripli^s (chapter 61 )r as ten days east from Paithan, and 
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therefore about tlie latitude of .Kulbarga, with which it is identified by Yule* 
The distance and direction make its identification with* Deogir (^TOford 
and others), Junnar (Biiagwanlal), or Kolhapur (Fleet) impossible. The 
best suggestion hitherto made is that it is D^rur or Dhdrur (Bhandarkar), 
but ]')a,rur in the Bhir district is too far noi*th, so Dharur fifty miles west 
of Haidari-b^d must be taken as the most likely site. hText to Tagara 
Ptolemy mentions B.aithana, which is the Paithana of the Peri plus and 
the modern Paithan • on the Godavari* ^It is called by our author the 
capital of Siroptolemaios, who is the &’i-PulumS,yi of the K^sik-caTe 
inscriptions. Next to Baithana comes Peopali, which may safely be 
identified with the modern Deoli in the suburbs of Ahmadnagar. 
Gamaiiba, the next stage, must be placed somewhere on the Tine 
between Ahmeclnagar and Jnnnar, which latter ancient town is to be 
identified with Ptolemy’s Oni^nogara, although this name is not easy to 
explain. - , 

The second list of towms in Ariak^ begins with Nagarouris (Nagara- 
puri) wTiich probably r#^presents Poona which even then must have been 
a place of impoiiance, being at the head of the great road down the Bhor- 
ghat. Tabasd (compare VarlihaMihira’s Tapas^si4m^h and Ptolemy’s own 
Tabasoi) may be the holy city of Pandharptir. Ind^ has retained its 
ancient name (Tndl in the north of the Bijapur district). Next folio w’s 
Tiripaiigalida (Tikota in the KurundwM State ?) and then Hip- 
pokoura, the capital of Baleokuros. Dr. Bb^nd^rkar has identified this 
king with the Yiliv^iyakura of coins found in the Kolheipur state* His 
capital may possibly be HippargiTn the Sindgi taluka of the Bijapnr 
district. Soubouttoif, the next town on Ptolemy’s list, is not identifiable, 
but the naihe w^hich follow^s, Sirimalaga, must be Sirn^l in the Bij^pur 
talnka of the same district. 

Kalligeris may be identified not with Hanhagiri (McCrindle) but with 
Galgali at the crossing of the Knshna, and Modogoulla is not Mudgal 
.(McCrindle) hut Mudhol ou the GhMprabh^. Petirgaia should probably 
read Pen en gala, and would then represent the old town of Panangala or 
Hongal in the Dharvad district. • The last name on the list is Banaonasei, 
which is VanavUs!, about ten miles from Sirsi in Kanara/ a very old town 
where a separate branph of the ^atakarnis once inled. 

The Pirate Coast is the next division of Western India described by 
Ptolemy, - who mentions five sea -ports but only two inland cities. It 
is clear^that the pirates were hemmed in on the land side by the dominions 
of the Satakarnis, and that they held but little territory above the ghiits, 
though their capital Mousopalle was in that region. The places on the 
coast from north to south were Mandagara, the Mandagara of the Periplus 
(chapter 53) which has been satisfactorily identified with .Mandangacl to 
the south of the B4nkot creek. • 

Byzantion, which, as Dr. Bh^nd^rkar' first pointed out, is the Yaija- 
yanti of inscriptions may be placed either at Chiplun or at Dabhol at the 
mouth of the Vasishfchi river. Chiplun is the only to wn of great antiquity 
in this part of the Kofikany jand if it is not Yaijayanti Ptolemy has 
passed over it altogether. The similarity of the names has suggested the 
identification of Byzantion with Jaygad (BhMdarkar) or Vijayadrug 
(Vincent), but both these places are comparatiyely modern. There are 
indeed no very ancient towns' in the Kofikan between Safigameshvar and 
the SavantvMi border. 

Eherson^sos is generally adniitted to be the peninsula of Goa. 
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Armagara. is placed a little to the nortli of tlie river Nanaigotiiia and 
may be represenfed by .Cape Ramas in PQrtngaese territory. 

The river Nanagouna Here is generally supposed to be the Kalmadi, 
though in its upper co-urse it seems to represent the Tapti, and a confusion 
with the Kan a pass led Ptolemy to bring it into connection with the 
rivers Goaris and Benda (Campbell). 

Nitra, the southernmost mart on the pirate coast, is the Kitrias of 
Pliny, and has-been satisfactoiily identified by Tule with Mangalor on 
the Ketravati. 

The inland cities of the Pirates are Olokhoira and Mousopalle the capital, 
both of which must be sought for in. the rugged country about the sources 
of the Krishna and may provisionally be identified with the ancient 
towns of Karad and Karvir (Kolhapur) respectively. To complete 
Ptolemy’s account of this coast it is only necessary to mention the islands 
of Heptanesia (Burnt Islands ?) Trikadiba and Peperine. We are not 
here concerned with his account of the rest of India. 

BardesaUG’s met at Babylon certain envoys sent from India to the 
emperor Antoninus Pius (a.d. 154-181) and received from Damadamis 
and Sandan^s, who were of their number, accounts of the customs of the 
Brahmans aud of a rock temple containing a statue of ^iva in* ^the 
Ardhanari form. Lassen (HI. 62 and 31:8) connects Sandan^s with* the 
Sadinoi and places the temple in Western India, *but neither of these 
conclusions is necessary. The object of the embassy' is unknown. 

Tlie Periplns of the Erythrean Sea, formerly though wrongly 
attributed to Arrian (150 A.n.), is an account of the Egyptian trade with 
East Africa and India, written by a merchant of Alexandria for the use of 
his fellow- s. It is preserved in a single manuscript which in some places 
is very corrupt. The age of this work has been much disputed : the chief 
views as tp this matter are, 

(i) that the Periplus was written before Pliny and made use of by 
him (Vincent, Schw-anbeck, and Glaser). The arguments of Vincent 
and Schwanbeck are refuted by Muller (Geogr. Gr. Min. I, xcvin.) 
Glaser’s case is (Ausland 1891, page 45) that the Malikhas of the 
Periplus is Malchos III. of Kabatha?a (a.d. 49-71), that the Periplus 
knows Meroe as capital of Ethiopia, while at the time of Kero’s 
expedition to East Africa (a . i). 68), it had almost vanished, and lastly 
that the author of the Periplus is Basilis or Basiles, whom Pliny names 
as an authority for his Book VI. It may be replied that Malikhas is the 
title Malik and may have been applied to any Arab Sheikh (Reinaud) : 

•that the Periplus does not with certainty mention Meroe at all: 
and that Basilis whether or not a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
was at any rate earlier than* Agatharkhid5s (c. 200 b.c.), who quotes 
him (Geog. Gr. Min. 1. 156) ; 

(ii) - that the Periplus was written at the same time as Pliny’s work, 

but neither used the other’ (Salmasius). This view is refuted by • 
MuIIer'(opV c«jf. page 155) ; ^ ' 

(iii) that the Periplus was written . after 161 a.d. (Bodwell) j 
M uller has shown (iticZ) that BodwelTs arguments are inconclusive 

(iv) the received view that the, Periplus was written between a.d. 

80 and A.1). 89 (Muller) ; . 

. (y) that the Periplus was written about the middle of the third 

century (Reinaud Mem. de TAc. des Inscr, XXIV. Pt. ii. translated in 
I. A. YIII. pages SSOfi), 
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The only choice lies between the view of Muller . and that of Reinaiid. 
Miiller argues for a date between a.d, 80 and a.d, 89, because the 
Periplus knows no more than Pliny of India beyond the Ganges, ‘whereas 
Ptolemy’s knowledge is much greater : because the Periplug calls Ceylon 
Palaisimoundou, wdiich is to Ptolemy (VII. iy. 1) an old -name : because 
the Nabathasan kingdom, which was destroyed A.i). 105, was still in 
existence at te time of the Peripliis : because the Periplus account of 
Hippalos shows it to be later than Pliny: and because the Periplus 
mentions king Zoskales, who must be the Za HakaM of the Abyssinian 
lists who reigned a.d. 77 -89. It may be replied that the Periplus is not 
a, geography of Eastern Asia, but a guide book for traders with certain 
ports only : that Ptolemy must have found in his lists three names for 
Ceylon, Taproban^, Palaisimoundou, and Salike, and that he has. wrongly 
separated Palai from Simoundou, taking it to mean ‘‘ formerly ” and 
therefore entered Simoundou as the old and Salike as the modem *name,* 
whereas all three names were. in use together : that the Nabathaaan 
king Malikhas was simply the Sheikh of the tribe (Reinand), and points 
to no definite date : that the Periplus’ accouijt of Hippalos is certainly 
later than Pliny : and that the Zoskales Si the Periplus is the Za Sagal 
or’Za Asgal of the Abyssinian lists, who reigned a.d. 246-47 (Eeinaud). 

. It follows that Eeinand’s date for the Periplus (a.d- 250) is the only 
one consistent with the facts and especially with the Indian facts. As 
will appear below, the growth of the Hippalos legend since Pliny’s time, 
•the rival Parthians in Sindh, the mention of Mambaros and the supplant- 
ing of Ozen6 by Minnagara as his capital . since Ptolemy’s' time, the 
independence of Baktria,. and the* notices of Saraganes and Sandanes, are 
all points strongly in favour of Eeinaud’s date. 

In the time *of the Periplus the ships carrying on the Indian trade 
started from Myos Hormos (near Ras Abu Somer) or Berenik6 (in Foul 
Bay) and sailed down the Red Sea to Mouza. (Musa twonty-hve miles north 
of Mokha), and thence to the watering place Okdlis (Ghalla) at the Straits. 
They then followed the Arabian coast as far as Kane (Hisn Ghurab in 
Hadramaut) passing on the way Eudaimon Arabia (Aden) once a- great 
mart for Indian traders, but lately destroyed by king Elisar (Muller s con- 
jecture.for KAI2AP of the MS.) Prom Kane the routes to India diverge,* 
some ships sailing to the Indus and on to Barygaza, and others direct to 
the" ports of Limyrike (Malabar Coast). There was also another route to 
Limyrik^, starting from Aromata (Cape Guardafui). In all three voyages 
the ships made use of the. monsoon, starting from Egypt in July, . The 
monsoon was called Hippalos, according to the Pei-iplus (chapter 57), after 
the navigator who" first discovered the direct course across the sea, and 'it 
has been inferred from Pliny’s words (VI. 23) that this pilot lived in the 
middle of the first century a.d. But' Pliny’s own account shows that," 
as we should expect, the progress from a tjoasting to a direct voyage was 
a gradual one, with several intermediate stages, in all of which^ the 
monsoon was more or less made use of . There was therefore no reason for 
naming the wind from the pilot who mei’cly made the last step: Further 
though Pliny knows Hippalus as the local name of the monsoon wind in 
the eastern seas, he says nothing of its having been the name of the 
inventor of the direct^onrse. The inference seems to be that Hippalos 
the pilot is the child of a seaman’s yarn arising out of the local name of 


^ ^ We learn from Pliny (VI. 22) that Palaisimoundou wag the name of a towm and $>* 
riy^r in^ Ceylon, whence the name was extended to the whole islaiid. 
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Appendix VI. the monsoon wind, and that his presence in the Periplns and not in Pliny 
lARLi^REKKs shows that the former writer is much later than the latter. 

ANu Komans. The merchant bound for Skythia (Sindh) before he reaches land, 
Feriplus» ■ which lies low to the northward, meets the white water from the river 

SinthoB (Indus) and water snakes (chapter 38). The river has seven 
mouths, small and marshy all but the middle one, on -which is the port of 
Barfaarikon (Shhhbandar, Haig, page 31) whence the merchants’ 'wares 
are carried up by river to the capital Minnagar (near Shahdadpur, Haig, 
page 32), which is ruled by PartMans who constantly expel one another 
(chapter 39). These contending PartMans must, have been the remnant 
of the Kar^n Pahlavs who joined with the Kushans to attack Ardosliir. 
Papakan (Journ, As. [1866] VII. *134), The imports are clothing, 
flowered cottons, topazes, coral, storax, frankincense, glass vessels, vsilver 
plate, specie, and wine : and the exports costus (spice), bdellium (gum.), 
yellow- dye, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, furs from Tibet*, cottons, silk 
thread, and indigo. The list of imports show^s that the people of Skythia 
were a civilised race and by no means wild nomads. 

The Periplns next (chaptl^r 40) gives an accurate acc’ount of the Ran 
(Eiriuon) which in those dayswas probably below sea level (Haig, page 22, 
Burues’ ‘Travels into Bokhara, III. 309fl), and was already divided 
into the Great and the Little. Both were marsliy shallows even out of 
sight of land and therefore dangerous to navigators. The Ran was then 
as now bounded to south ‘and west by seven islands, and the headland 
Barake (Dvaraka) a place of special danger of whose neighbourhood ships 
were warned by meeting wdth great black water-snakes, 

The next chapter (41) describes the gulf of Barygaza-(gulf of Cambay) 
and the adjoining laud, but the passage has been much mangled by 
the copyist of our only MS. and more still by the guesses of editors. 
According to the simplest correction (^7rposT7]s Apicycr]sx<^<^) our author 
says that next after Barak^ (Dvirak^) follows the gulf of Barygaza and 
the * country towards Ariake, being the beginning of the kingdom of 
Mambaros and of ail India. Mambaros may possibly be a cormption of 
Makhatrapos or some similar Greek form of Mahakshatrapa, the . title of 
the so-called S^h Kings ” who ruled here at this period (a.u. 250). 
According to the reading of the MS. the author goes on to say that the 
inland part of this countiy bordering on the Iberia (read Sabiria == Sauyira) 
district of Skythia is called % . % . (the name, perhaps Maru, has dropped 
out of the text), ^and the sea-coast Sy rastrene ( S ur ei shtra) . ” -The counti y 
iiboi-fcnded then as now in cattle, corn, rice, cotton and coarse cotton 
cloth, and the people tall and dark. The capital of the Country 
was Minnagara whence much cotton was brought down to Barygaza. 

, This Minnagara is perhaps the city of that name placed by Ptolemy near 
Mc^npur in the Vindhyas, but it has with more probability been identified 
wit^ Jun%ad (Bhag venial) which was once called Manipura (Kath. 
Gaz. 437). Our author states that in this part of the country were to 
be found old temples, ruined camps and largo wells, relics (he says) of 
Alexander’s march, but more probably the work of Menandros and 
Apollodotos. This statement certainly points to Kathi^vada rather 
than to Manpur. The voyage along this coast from Barbarikon to the 
headland of P^pik^ (Gopnath). near Astakapra (Hlthab) and opposite to 
Barygaza (Broach) was one of 3000 stadia =800 miles, which is roughly 
correct. The next chapter (42) describes the northern part of the gulf 
. of Cambay as 300 stadia wide and running northward to the river Mais 
(Mahi), Ships bound for Barygaza steer first northward past the island 
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Baiones (Peram) and tEexL eastward towards the moutli of tlie Namnadios 
(NarmadS.) t]ae river of Broack The navigation (cliapter 43) is difficult 
by reason of rooks and slioalB sncli as H^rdne (perhaps named from some 
wreck) opposite the village of Kammdni (Kim) on the eastern shore and 
by reason of the current on the western near P^pike (perhaps a sailor’s 
name meaning IJnlticky)« Hence the government sends ont fishermen in 
long boats called Trappaga or Kotnmba (Kotia) to meet the ships (chap- 
ter 44) and pilot them into Barygaza, 300 stadia np the river, by towing 
and taking advantage of the tides. In this connection onr author gives 
a graphic description of the Bore in the Narbada (chapter 45)^ and of the 
dangers to which >strange ships are exposed thereby (chapter 46). 

Inland from Barygaza (that in, from the whole kingdom, which, as 
we have seen, bordered on Sanvira or Multan) lay (chapter 4 7) the Aratiioi 
(Arattas of the Mahabharata and Paninas, who lived in the Panjab), 
the Arakhdsioi (people of eastern Afghanistan), Gandaraioi (Gandhara 
of N.-W. Panjab), Proklais (near' Peshawai*), and beyond them ‘the 
Baktrianoi (of Balkh) a most -warlike race, governed by their own 
independent sovereigns* These last are probably the Kushans who, 
when the Parthian empire fell to pieces in the second quarter of tha third 
century, joined the Kar^n Pahlavs in attacking Ardeshir. It was from 
these parts, says our author, that Alexander marched into India as far 
as the Ganges — an interesting glimpse of the growth of the Alexander 
legend since the days of Arrian (a.d. 150). Onr author found old 
iiTOkhmcii of Menandros and Apoliodotos still current- in Barygaza. 

Eastward in the same kingdom (chapter 48) is the city of Qzen6, which 
was formerly the capital, whence onyxes, porcelain, muslins, and cottons are 
broimht to Barygaza. From the country beyond Proklais came costus, 
bdeinum, and spikenard of three kinds, the Kattybourine, the Patro- 
papigio, and the Kabalitio (this last from Kabul). 

We learn incidentally that besides the regular Egyptian trade Bary- 
gaza hacL, commercial relations with Monza in Arabia (chapter 21) with the 
East African coast (chapter 14) and with Apologos (Obollah) attheheadof 
the Persian Gulf and with Omana on its eastern shore (chapter 36) . The 
imports of Barygaza were wine, bronze, tin and lead, coral and gold 
stone (topaz?), cloth of, all sorts, variegated sashes (like the horrible 
Berlin wool comforters of modern days), storax, sweet clover, White glass, 
gum sandarac, stibium * for the eyes, and gold and silver coin, and 
unguents. Besides, there were imported for the king costly silver plate, 
musical instruments (musical boxes are still favoured by Indian royalty), 
handsome gilds for the harem (these are the famous Yavani handmaids 
of the Indian drama), high-class wine, apparel and choice unguents, a 
list which shows that these monarchs lived in considerable luxury. The 
exports of Barygaza were sj)ikenard, costus, bdeMum, ivory, onyxes,^ 
porcelain, box-thorn, cottons, silk, silk thread; long pepper (chillies) , and 
other wares from the coast ports. 

From Barygaza our author rightly says (chapter 50) that the coast trends 
southward and the country is called Dakhinabad^s (Dakshinapatha) : 
much of the inland country is waste and infested by wild beasts, while 
populous tribes inhabit other regions as far as the Ganges. The chief 
towns in Dakhinabades (chapter 5J) are Paithana (Paithan) twenty days 
journey south of Barygaza and Tagara (Bh^rur) a very large city ten days 
east of Pafthana. From Paithana come onyxes, and from Tagara cottons 
muslins and other local wares from the (east) coast. 
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The Bmaller ports soiitli of Baiygaza are AhabaroTi (perhaps the 
Khabirim of Mahomedan writers and the modern KivM the river of 
Kansari) Sotippara (Snp^rii near Bassein) and Kallienaj which was made 
a mart by the elder Baragan4s, but much injured when SandaB.es became 
its master, for from his time Greeh vessels visiting the port are sent 
under guard to Barygaza. This interesting statement is one of the 
clearest indications of the date of the Periplus. As Bhandarkar has 
shown, the elder Saragan^ implies also a yonnger, who can be no other 
than Yajha&n Satakarni (a.d. 140), and the Periplus must be later than 
his time. The Sandanes of the text roust have been a ruler of Gujarat 
and may be identified with the Kshatrapa Saiighad^man (a,d. 224), 

South of Ealliena (chapter 53) were Semylla (Chaul) Mandagora 
(Mandangad) Palaipatmai (Pal near Mahad) Melizeigara (probably Janjira) 
and Byzantion (Ohipliin). The words which follow probably give another 
name of Byzantion which was formerly also called Turannosboas,” the 
iianie Toparon being* a misunderstanding (Muller, Geogr. Gr. Min. I. 296). 
Soutli of this are the islands of Sesekreionai (Burnt Islands), Aigidioi 
(Angodiva), Eaineitai (Island of St. George) near the Kherson^sos (Goa), 
and Leuko (Laccadives ?) all pirate haunts. Next comes Limyrike (tbo 
Tamil country) the fii’st marts of which are Naoura (Caimanor or 
Tel licbery, rather than Honiivai*, which is too far north) and Tyndis 
(Ea><laluiidi near Bepur) and south of these Muziris (Kranganur) and 
Nolkynda (Kallada). Tyndis and Muziiis were subject to Keprobotras 
(Koralapiitra that is tbe Oera king) and Nelkyiida to Pandion (the 
Pandya king of Madura). Muziris was a very prosperous mart trading 
with Ariake (Noi’th Konkan) as well as Egypt. Nelkynda was up a river 
120 stadia from the sea, ships taking in cargo at the village of Bekare 
at the mouth of the river. Our author gives an interesting accouHt of 
tbo trade at these ports and fiirfcher south as well as on the east coast, 
but we are not concerned with this part of bis work. 

Markianos of HiraMeia about the year 400 A.o. is the leading 
geographer of the period following Ptolemy, but his work consisted 
chiefly in corrections of Ptolemy’s distances taken from an obscure 
geographer named Protagoras. He adds no new facts to Ptolemy’s 
account of westeni India. 

Steplianos of Byzantium wrote about 450 A. d. (or at any rate later 
than J^iarkianos, whom he quotes) a .huge geographical dictionary of 
which we have an epitome by one Hermoiaos. The Indian names he 
gives are chiefly taken from Hekataios, Arrianos, and especially from 
a poem called Bassarika on the exploits of Dionysos, by a Certain 
Dionysos. But his g*eography is far from accurate : he calls Barake 
(Dvaraka) an^ island, and Barygaza (Broach) ' a city, of Gedrosia. 
Aniong the cities lie names ax*e Aigante (quoted from Hekataios), 
Barygaza (Broach), Boukephala (Jahllpur), Byzantion (Chiplun), Gereia, 
Gorgippia, Darsania famous for woven cloths, Dionysopolis (Nysa ?), 
Kathia (Multan ?), Kaspapyros and Kaspeiros (Kasniir), Margana, 
Massaka (in Swett), Nysa, Palimbothra (Pataliputra), Panaioura near the 
Indus, Patala ^(thirty- five miles south-east of Haidarabad,* Sindh), Rhodoe, 
Khogane, Rhon in Gandarike, Saneia, Sesindion, Sinda on the great 
gulf (perhaps Ptolemy’s Asinda, Yadnagar), Soliiana, and Taxila., Ho 
also names a number of tribes, of whom none but the Orbitai (Makran) 
wie .Pandai^ (P^ndya) Bdlingae (Bhaiilingi SalvaB) and possibly the 
oalangoi (SMaiikayana) belong to the western coast* 
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Kosmas Illciikople.llStes> sMpman a-nd^ monk, wlio wrote his 'To.po- 
grapliia (Jiiristiana between a.d. 530 and 550, is tbe last of the ancient 
writers who shows inclepenxient knowledge of India. . He says that Sinclix 
(^^indli), is wh^relndia begins, thelndns being the boundary between it and 
Persia.. The chief ports of India are Siiidn (Debal)? which exports ninsk 
and nard ; Oriiiotha (Siirashtra that is Verawai) which had a king of its 
own: Kalliana (Kalyaii) a great port exporting* brass, and sisani (black- 
wood) logs and cloth having a kitig of its own and a conimnnity of 
Christians under a Persian bishop : Sibor wdoich also had a king of^its^ 
own and therefore cannot be Sup4i4, which is too close, to Eal liana, but 
niTivSt be Goa, the Sindabnr of the Arabs: Parti,. Mangarnth (Mangalor), 
Salopatana. Halopatana, and Pndopatana which are. the five marts of MaE 
the pepper connti'y (Malabar), where .also, there are many Christians. 
I’ive days’ sail sontli of Male lay Sielediba or Taprobane (Ceylon), divided 
into two kingdoms in one of which is found the hyacinth- stone. The 
island has many temples, and a church o.f Persian Christians, and is 
iniich resorted to by ships ■ from India Persia ' and Ethiopia dealing in 
silk, aloe wood, cloves, sandalwood, On the east coast of India is 

Marallo (iloraya opposite Ceylon) whence conch-shells. ‘ are exported: 
Then ICaher (Kayeripatam or Pegu. Yule’s Cathay. In timl. page 
clxxviii) which, exports Alabandinum ; farther on is the clove country 
and furthest' , of ail „ Tzinista (China) which produces the silk. In 
India farther np the country, that is farther n.>rth, are the White 
Ounoi or Plunas who have a king named Gollas (Mihirakula of inscrip- 
tions) wdio goes forth to war with 1000 elephants and many horsemen 
and tyrannises over India, exacting tribute from the people. His army 
is said to be so vast as once to have drunk dry the ditch surrounding ix 
besit^d city and marched in dry shod. 

In his book XI. Kosixias gives some account of the wdld beasts of 
India, but this part of his - work does not require notice here. 

This is the last glimpse we get of India before the Arabs cut off the 
old line of communication with the Empire by the conquest of Egypt 
ium G41.3), * ■ '■■■ . ■' 
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A BA Sheltjeas : Peshwa’s SubheclAr of 
Gujarat, levies eoatrilutions on the Gdik- 
villages, 411 j is made over to the 
British Government (1807), 416, 

Abdul Aziz Khan: of Junnar, hecomes 
viceroy by a forged order and appoints dawAn 
Hard Khdn his deputy in Gujardt, 326 ; his 
defeat and death at Kim Kathodra, 328. 
Abdul KIdir : son and prime minister of 
Ghiafsnddin Khilji, 362, 364. See Nasiruddin, 
Abdul Kaeik ; engineer of the emperor 
Jehtingir, repairs buildings at Mdndu (1617), 

Abdullah KhAn ITz:^k ; Akbar’s general, 
recon<g[ners Mdlwa (1563), 369, 

Abdullah Wassab : author of Taziyat-ul- 
Anisdr, 516 and note 6. . 

Abhaisingh EAjitob : 464. See Ahheysingh, 
Abhayaiilakag-ani : Jain monk (1.255), re- 
gfc vised the Dvydsraya, 156, 

ABHEyiSI^^GH Mahd^^^ja : fifty-third viceroy 
of Gujara^t G730 - 1733), 81 0*,- his defeat hy 
Muhdriz-ul-Mulk, 311 ; xn*ocures assassination 
^ of Pildji Gdikwilr and takes Barodl. (1732), 

. 313 ; is re-appointed fifty- fifth viceroy of 
Gujardt, 319, 

Abhidhana ChintImAHI ; work, written hy 
Hemachandra, 192, 

■ Abhimauyu : early Edshtrakiita prince, his 
copperplate grant, 120. * 

A'bhiba : name of a tiibe, and province, 62, 64, 
note 3. See Ahir and Chnddsama. 

Ibhiras : tribe, 337, 

Abi : tribe, 534. 

Abieia *. name , of a province, 62, 53 note 1, 
137 ; Upper Sindh and Multan, 537. See 
Abhira. 

Abu : king of, present with MularAja in the 
battle withf Graharipu, 160; magnificent 
temple of NemiiAth built by Tastupila and 
Tejahpila on, 1 99, 202 ; inscription on the 
temple of Vastupdla at, 204 ; Mutiny at, 439 ; 
Param^ra .possession, 470; Mount, 632, 534, 
AbulAma: perhaps Obollah, 35. 

Abul Fazl : Akbar> historian (1590), his 
account of Sultdn Bahddur’s death, 349, 371, 
Abu EihIn : 608, 520. See A1 Biruni, 

Abu Zaid : Arab writer (913), 626, 526 note 5, 
623, 530. 

Abu Zeidal Hasan; author of the second 
part of SilsiUt-ut-Tawdrikh, 506 note 2. 


Accad: early race, 174 and note 1. 

A'Chartas : funeral Brdhmans, 451, 

AdAlaj ; battle of (1730), 311. 

Aden : 514, 543. 

AdhyAtmopanishad : religious work compiled 
by Hemachandra, 193. 

A'dinAtha: temple on Satrunjaya of, 79 
note 3. See Adiiatha, 

A'disVaea: Jain god on Satrunjaya hill, 177, 

1S6. 

Administration ; of the Talahhis (500 to 
700), 81. 

A'dnAth ; temple of, completed, 186. See 
Adinatha. 

Aelius Gallds : 536. 

Apghanistan ; 645, 

Aerica ; 635. 

Agatharkhidbs ; (horn 250 A.D.) 535, 542, 

Ag-nikulas : Eajputs, 463, 468. 

Ag-ha Muhammad Hussain : commander of 
the fort of PetMd, his surrender, 327. 

A'gba fort, 363, 

Ag-Reement : between the Peshwa and the 
DdhhAde, 393. 

AgbinAG-aea : identified with Agar, 539. . 

Ah-ada: son of Udaya Vania, high ofiicer in 
the reign of Kumsfrapila, 170 ; not acknow- 
ledging KumArapdla goes to Arnoriija, 184. 

AhAB ; city, 539. 

Ahir : 175, See Ohudilsama and Abhira. 

AhxbS : settlement of, 137, 138, 

Ahmad: 513. See Ahmed, 

Ahm ad AbXd : built (1413), 236,513; sacked 
(1583), 224,225 ; manuscript found at, 206 ; 
riot at (1681) , death of the leader Abu Bakr 
by poison, 286, 287 ; riots at (1730), 310; 
tJmihdx, widow of Kbanderdv Diibhdde 
marches upon, 314 ; siege of and capture hy 
the Marafthafs and Momin KMn (1737 - 1738), 
320 ; prosperity of, 320 ; disimtes about the 
government of, between Eangoji and 
Momin Kh4n •(1738)|, 322.; disturbances at, 
between the Musalmans and the Mar^th4s, 
323 ; mutiny of troops at, confinement of 
Pida-ud-din and Muftakhir Khan at, capture 
of the city of, by Jaw4n Mard K:«,an, 327 ; 
Mardthi^s in (3743-44), 327; siege of by 
Pakhr-ud-claulah and ReJisinghji of Idar and 
defeat and capture of the viceroy at, by 
Jawdn Mard Khan, 329 ; exxmlsion of Kh4n- 
derdv G^ikwir’s deputy Trimhak from, hy 
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Kaiigojij 329 ; siege and capture of, by the 
Maraffcluts iinder Bagliundtlin-io, 337 j minting 
of coins in tlie emperor’s name stopped at, 
{1753), 338; assassination of Biiglioji the 

. ilaratlia* deputy at and expulsion of the 
Maratlids from, by Momiti Kli4n ; Kolis 
attempt to plunder the Dutch factory at, 
339-340,* sieg'o of, by the Mar'ii^thds, 8h{ih' 
Nur intercedes with tlie Peshwa to settle the 
alfairs of, and fails, surrender of (1758), 
34!l, 342 ; ySadasliiv Eam’chandra is appointed 
viceroy at (1760), 344 ; state of the parties 
at, 390 ; riots at (1738), 394 ; captured by 
General Goddard (1780), 409; sun’endered 
to Govmdrjiv GitikwcU* by A^ba Bhelukar, 
411 ; cession of the fort of, to the English 
by Odikwdr in 1817, 428 ; mutiny at (1857), 
438'; disturbances at (14tli September 1857), 
440; supxn'cssion of the mutiny at, 442, 
See Ahnu'ddbad. 

A'hma.I) AyAz ; governor of Gujariit, 230, 

Ahmed T. ; Ahmadabad king (1411 - 1441), 
builds Abmad5,bM (14-13) ; defeats the I'dar 
chief. (1414) ; suppresses a revolt, spreads 
Isldm, sends expedition against Mdlwa 
(1417) ; attacks Ohdmjianer (1418); his war 
%vith Malwa (1422) ; defeats the I'dar chief 
(1425) ; recovers Miiliim (1429) and Biigldn 
(1431), 207 note 1, 215, 219, 235-240. 

Ahmedabad: 513. 8ee Ahmaddbdd. 

AhmedJLbXd kings : rule of (1403 - 1573), 
207, 209, 210, 234, 2^. 

Ahmed Khan : see Ahmed I. 

Ahmed KhAh Habshi ; commandant of the 
Surat fort, expelled by the English (1759), 
343. 

Ahmednagae : fort, built (1427), 238. 

Ahmed 'Shah : son and successor of Emperor 
Muhammad 8hdh, 332; deposed (1754), 339. 

Ahmed Shah : grandson aiid successor of 
Muziiaifar 1. of Gujarat (1390-1411), besieges 
Mamlu twice hetweeu A,d. 1418 and 1422, 

: 359.., 

Aioidioi ; Angediva, 546. 

AmoLE : inscription at, 1 07. 

Ain-itL"Mulk Multani : Gujardt governor 
(1318), 229, 230. 

Ajayapada; Choluln king (840), 157. 

AjayapadA; Chaiiliikya king (1374-1377), 
successor of Kiimarapdla jiersccuted Jain 
olficers and seholafs, is murdered by the door- 
keeper, 194 - 195, 

Ajieal : monarch of Ivmjauj, killed by Naiii- 
pdl, 120. 

As^iTsiNOH : son of Mahar/ija Jasvanfcsingh 
of Mdrwdr, causes disturbance (3689 - 1692), 
28S, 2S9 ; ]ii.s plans of rebellion checked 
(1705), 294 ; recovers Jodhpur (1709), 295, 296 ; 
is reconciled with the emperor (1714), gi/es i 
his (laughter to him in marriage, 297.; is 
appointed forty-seventh viceroy of Gujardt, 
disagrees with Haidar Kuli Ehdn, 299 - 300 ; 
is appointed forly-niuth viceroy of Gujarat 
(1719- 1721), 303. . 

Ajmxe : Mher settlement at, 136 ; capital of 
Ohohan kings, 157, 180, 


Akabaeoh ; perhaps Khabirun, 518, 546. 
AkalAYAESHA ; Edshtrakdta king of the 
Gujardt branch, re-establishes himself in the 
territory of his father Dliruva, 126. 
AkAtjAVAesha : another name of Krishna, 
the Dakhan. Edshtrakuta king, recovers the 
disputed area bo the south of the Ta;x)ti ; his 
graijts, 127-128. 8ee Krishna. 

Akaeayanti : ancient name of Malwa, 36 and 
note 3 . 

Aebar, Dehli emperor (1573 - 1604), struggles 
with the Sesodias, 140, 207, 211, 220 ; marries 
Alirau Muhdrak Khdrds daughter at Mdndu 
(3564), 369. 

Akbae ; . Aurangzib^s son, rebels (1697), 
290. 

Akbarpitr : the palace at, built by Kasir-ud-din 
of Aldhva (1500 - 3512), 365. 

Akham Lobana ; of Brahmandbdd, asks help * 
of the king of- Hindustan, 519. * 

Akkltka ; brother of Prachanda, 129, 

Ahota ; 125, 

Akeheesvara : Anklesvara, 115. 

Adap Khan : l9i) ; brother of Ala-ud-din Khilji 
leads an exxiedition against Gujardt and con- 
quers it (1297), invades t’omanatli ; con- 
structs a Jama mosque at Anahilavdda with 
white marble pillars tAkeu from Jain temples, 
205. 

Alakhana : Gnrjjara king (890), 3 j cedes 
Takkaclela, 468. 

Alamgie II, : Azizuddin, sem of Jalidndar 
Shdh, succeeds to the throne of Dehli 
(1754-3759), 339, ^ * 

Al A'sr ; father of Usman, 505, ^ 

Alankara Chudamant ; work on rhetoric 
compile^ by Hemachandra, 193, 

Alam Adi Khan : deputy viceroy of the • 
Dakhan, pursues the Kizam, is defeated and 
slain at Hahfpur (1720), 30l, 

Ala-ud-din Khilji : Dehli cmxieror (1296 - 
1315), desecrates the Somanath temxile, 190, 
207, 229, 512, 515. , ^ ^ ’ 

Al BailIman ; identified with Bliiiimal, ex^ie- 
dition against, 109, 467. 

Alban : Lieutenant, disarms and shoots Musn 
taphaklnln, the Arab leader in revolt at Huuth, 
441, ■ , ' 

Albeeuni ; 78 and note, 83 , 167 note 1. 8ee ’ 
Al Birunii 

Al BilAduri : Ahmed bin Yahya, siirnanicd 
Abn JAfer, writer of Futii'n-ul-Btildaii (392), ’ 
505 and note 3, 506, 513 and notes 8 and 9, 
520. 

Al Bibuni : Abu Rih?in, Arab traveller (970 - 
1039), 453, 500, 507 and note 9, 50S and note 
8, 5l() and note 3, 511 and note 9, 612 and 
Jiotel, 513 and note II, 514, 510 and note 11, 
517, 518,520, 521, 522, 523, 624, 525, 527/ 
528, 730, 531. fc'ee Al Biruni and Abu liilian. , 
Albxandee ; the Great, Macedonian emperor 
(b.o. 326-325), 164 note 5, 497, 532, 535, 
537, 544,545, 

Alexandria : town, 536, 

Al HajjXj ; (7.14), 506. 

Al Hind : India, 505 note 5, 507. 
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Aid Aedar ; of Ispabdiij g’ovornor of furat and 
Ca.m])ay, 280 ; liis assassination (16 J0), 280. 

Al IniiiST : A1>u A])dalla]i Mu liam mad, author 
of ISbiziiat-ul-MusIitak (1100), 508 and note 
10, 500 note 6, 510, 511, 512 and note 1, 516, 
517 and note 2, 619, 521, 623, 524, 525, 526, 
527, 528, 529, 531. 

.Ambag- ; 386, .. 

Amng A ; appointed second counsellor, 184. 
8ee b'ajjana. 

All ISTAKHBi : Ahu Is-hak, author o£Kit4h-ul- 
Aktllini (951), 509 'note 3, 510*note 1, 511 
and notes 3 and 4, 612, 514 and notes 2 and 3, 

'* 516 notes 6 and 7, 520 and note 10, 523. 

Al Jaithaei : Arab writer (982 - 999), 508 note 
10, 525, 526. 

Al iL\zwjni : Zakariah Ihn Mnliammad, author 
* of A'sar-ul-BiUd (1263 -1275), 509 note 2, 610 
and note 1, 516 and note 14, 517 note 1, 529, 

Allaii’IbId : inscription of fcain,udragupta at, 
63, 65, 

Allitbogiiades : Bindusdra, son of Chandra- 
gupta, 534. 

Al Mahbi: Khalifair(775 - 785), 525. 

Al Mamun: Abbasi Khaiifah (313 - 833), 606 
520. 

Al Masudi : Abul Hasan, Arab traveller (915- 
944), 505 note 5, 506 note 8, 510, 512, 513, 
614, 516, 518 and note 4, 520, 521, 523, 524, 
625, 526, 527, 528, 529, 531. . 

Al Mitriji ; Abdur Rahmdil, 513. 

Al Mutawaxkil : 505 note 3. 

Aloe: town, 638. 

Ale Khan, governor of GnjaraJfc* (1310), 229 
note 6. « 

Amanat Khan : military governor of 8urat 
(1690), 288. See Itimtid Khdn. « 

Amababhata-; Sanskrit form of Ambfda, 185 
note 3. ' * 

A'mArdaka ; branch of Saivism, 138. 

Amaeji : Dewan of Jundgadh ( '759 - 1784), 70. 

Am BA BhatAni: rugged land beyond, owned 
by a branch of the Vagheltls, 206. 

Ambaba ; son of Udayana, rises to eminence 
in the reign of Kumarapala, 170 ; fights 
with M.alUkirjiina and in a second fight kills 
him for which he is honoured with the title 
of RajiipiUmaha, 185-186, 386, 3 94 ; refuses 
submission to Ajayapala in religious matters 
' and is killed in a fight, 195. 

Ambaka : >Sanskrit form of A'mhada, 186 note 3. 

AmbapItakA : village, grant of, to a Jain 
temple at Kavasdri, 125, 

Ambika : goddess, temple of, at Kodindr, 182 
and note. 

Amhal: 511, See Anahilavdda. 

Amil : snb-divisional qfficer, 210, 212. 

Amin ; chief treasurer, 212, 214. 

Amieani Sabah : insurrection of (1346), 230. 

Amirkiian : Edghoba’s general, 405. 

Amir Khusbao : author of Tarikh-i-Alai, 515. 

Amjera : rising at, 439. ; ^ ^ . 

AMoaHATARSHA I. ; Haklian Kdshtrakuta king, 
123, 124 ; invades Gujardfc, 125, 126, 1285 525. 

Amrabhata : see Ainbada. 

Amrakabbava : Gupta chief, 66. 


AmbelI; battle at (1730), 312; Mahdls, 41S. 

Amrtj BIN JamIb Tag-hlabi : 524. 

Amsuyabman: inscription of, SI. 

AnahilA: Bliarvdd, shows Vanardja the site 
of Anahilavtlda, 153. 

. Anahilapuba : city, 153 Vanaraja’s installa- 
tion at, 152 ; Ambada returns victorious to, 
after his figbt with Mallikarjtma, 3 86, See 
Anahilv'dda, ' 

Ana-hilavaba ; Ohdvadas of, 324 ; fonndatioii 
of (746), 466 ; removal of the capital of 
Mulardja Solanki to, 139 ; named after a 
Bharvad who shows its site ; founding of Jain 
temple at, 151-152 ; chroniclers, 356; Mula- 
raja’s father and uncles stop at, 156. ; cavalry 
parade at, 157 ; Jain atfd Mahadev temples 
at, 160, 161 ; lalie built by Durlahha at, 163 ; 
invasion by Kulachandra of, 363-164 ; Bhima 
I. king of, at Mahmud's advance abandons 
it and Hies away, 166 ; proposed capital of 
Mahmdd of Grhazni, 168 note 1 ; Karnameru 
temple at, 170; Vikramasimha imprisoned 
at, 185; loiise-temple at, 193 ; sack of 
(1194), 229, its diiffierent names, 611, See 
Anahilapura. 

Anahilavata : Sanskrit form of Anahilavdda, 
151. 

A'NAHiLLAPiTAKA : 204. See A^ahilavdcla. 

Anaka : sH Arnoraja. 

j Analbb ; name of Arnordja, father of Lavana- 
prasdda, as given in an. inscription, 200. 

AnallAbeya : name of .Anardja as given in 
the Hammiramahfikdvya, 182. See Arnordja. 

. Ananbapitba : ancient name of Vadaiiagara, . 
6 and note 2. 

AnanbeXy GIikwab ; heir of Govindrdo, 412. 

* AnanbeayIPavae: settles at Dhdr (a.b. 3734), 
382. His Higliness Sir, K.O.S.I., O.I.E., the 
present Mahdrdja of Dhdr, 383. 

AnantApueA : fort of, 180 note 2. 

AnAeX JA : king of ^dkambhari, 181 and 
note 3, 182. See Arnordja. 

Anaetta : ancient division of Gujardt, 6, 3'5, 

36 ; legendary Gujardt king, 8. 

Anarttaphba : see A'uandapura. 

A'NBARiE : Andhras, 532, 533. 

Andheas : the (a.i:>.' 138), 32, 5‘2, king of, at 
the bridegroom-choosing of Duriahhadeviy 
163,533, 

Anbeapana : identified with Darban, 538. 

Anpiiibabheityas : see A'lidhras and Sdta- 
karnis. 

AnekarthanamamalX ; Collection of words of 
more than one meaning, com jailed by Heina- 
cliandra, 192. 

Anoa ; king of, at the bridegroom-choosing of 
Burlabliadevi, 163. 

Ang-ae : village, destruction of, by Mr. Ash- 
burner, 443. 

Anobbiya : island, 546. 

AnhilawXea ; 616. See Anahilavdda, 

AnhilwAba: 512, 514. See AnaMlavdda. 

Anele§tara: AkdlaYarsha Krishna’s Bag- 
umra grant from, 128 ; Hardthds defeated at 
(A.B. 1711), 297. 

Anoeor : capital of Cambodia, 499, 500, 602* 
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Aknitts Flocamtts : 536, 

Aneottaka : modern A'kotaf 125. 

A NO : Frdkrit local name of Anar^ja, 181 note 3. 
See ArnorAja, 

AijroPSiNG-H BhandAei : deputy of tlie viceroy 
Ajitsingli, 301, . 

Anraja : statue of, 153, ■ 

AntIj-i BhXskbb : Marcttha leader in Gujardt, 
391. 

Abtioch : 536. 

Antokio de Sylveeia : Portuguese command- 
er in India, 349. 

Antoninus Pius : Eoman emperor (154 - 181), 
542. 

Ante OLi; plate at, 122. 

ANTEOiii-CHi-EOLi *, 'Kaklca, the Bdshtrakdta 
princess grant at, 121. 

Anupa : name of country, 36 note 2, 

Anupama ; wife of TejahpMa, 202. 

Apa Ganesh: Peshwa's viceroy of Guiardt, 
345. 

-ApabAdityA ; successor of MallMrjuna, 186, 
AparAnta, the western, seaboard, 36 and 
note 8, 

Apabantakas : 534. 

Apokopa : the Aravallis, 539. 

Apollouotus ; Eaktrian-Greek king, 17, 18 ; 

Ms inscriptions, 535, 544, 545. 

Apologos : modern OholUh, 645. • 

Aeabastra : 534. 

ABABASTB.E : 533, 534. 

Arabia ; 543. 

AeAb guaeu: at Baroda, disbanded (1803), 
, 413. 

ArabhattA : see Ahada, 

Arabs '.invasion by, 117 ; raids of, 465 ; advance 
of, by sea and land (637) and through Persia, 
(650 - 660), 497, 525, 527, 529. 

Arakuosioi : people of eastern Afglianistdn, 
645. 

Abatrioi : Arattas of the Mahtlhhdrata, 646. 

' Aeattas : 545. 

ArAs : battle of (1723), 305. 

Abbuda : see Abu. 

AeohipelAgo : Malay, 492, 

AiiPABiis : tribe, 534. 

Aeuesuib PapakAn : 544, 546. 

Ae dhAsktAMA : district, 19l„ 

Abuivxjaya : grandson of Briivijaya (660), 489. 
Aegantk : city, 646. 

ArhAI'DINkA JiiopbA : mosque in Ajmir, 
originally banskrit school, ISO. 

Aerat AcHiEA" great monastery built by, 79, 
AriAke : north Konkan, 540, 544, 546. 
Axukesaei ; 466. 

Aeishtanemi : Jain temple of, 181, modern 
AhmacUbafd, 

Abjuka, visit of, to Kdthiavdda, 9. , 
Aejunadeva : Vilghela chief (1262-1274), 176 ; 
succeeds Yisaladeva ; extension of his kingdom 
and his inscriptions, 203-204, 206. 
AejunXyana ; Kshatriya tribe, 64 note 3. 
AemagAEA ; probably Cape Eamas, 542. 
AENOEAtFA : king of Sdmhhar, 179,^182, 184; 
fights with Kumdrap^ila and is defeated, 184, 
188. See Anardja, 


^ArnobajA ; son of Bhavala, king of Bhinm* 

P palli ; helps Bhima II. in resisting the power 
of his nobles (1170 - 1200), 196, 197, 198, 206. 
See An4ka, 

Abomata ; Cape Guardafui, 543. 

Abob DOMINIONS ;• spread of, 495. 

Aebian ; (150 A.D.}, 532, 533, 534, 542, 545. 

AebiANOs : 546. 

AetoAetA : town, 538. 

AryAea : country, 540. 

A'sA Bhil, defeat of (1413-14), 235. 

A'^ApAla : prince, 17 2- and note 1. 

AsapAuli : modern Ahmedaba'd, 205. 

A'saph Jah ISTizAm-ul-mulk : governor of 
M4lwa (1717 - 1721), 382. 

A's1b-uu-Bil1d : work by A1 Kazwini, 610 and 
note 1, 

AsArta : village, 329, 518. 

Asaval : village, 'temples at, 170. 

AsAwAL : Ahmadabiid, 231, 234, 235, 508, 609, 
510,512,513,518. . 

A'shA: Bhil chief, slain by, Kama, 170. 

AshApalli : modem Asaval, seat of Bhil chief, 
Asha, 370. 

Ashburner ; Mr., Assistant Magistrate, Kaira, 
raises a fort for the protection of the district, 
439 ; suppresses a rising of Thdkors at Par- 
tilbpur, 443, 444. 

AsHEAL-UL-BiLAiDto: work by Ibni Haukal, 513. 

Ashrapis ; coins, 342. 

Asinda ; identification of, 539. 

Asini : tribe, 534. 

Asmagi : the Aimak4s, 532, 633. 

Asmakas : 533. 

A^oea: Mauryan etnperor (b.c. 250), 33, 14 ; 
raises monuments in Buddhab places of rest. 
79. 

A^bamA? : Brahman stages of life, 116. 

Assam : 528. See Kaman. 

Assigned lands: during Musalmdn period, 
209, 210, 211, 213, 214. 

As Sindh : Indus valley, 607. 

Astakapea : town, identified with Hastaka- 
vapra or HaJthab, 539, 544. 

AsthADA : son of Udaya, rises to a high posi- 
tion under Knmarapala, 170. 

Astha.na ; darbafr hall, built by Siddharafja, 


Atabak Abu Bake : king- (115 4-1 159), Saadi’s 
l^atron, 515 note 4. 

Athva; village, on the Tapti, 309; fort 
built at (1730), 310, 331. 

Atita: 84. 

Atri : sage, 461. 

Attok : town, 538. 

Aubkin : Pimm, 509, 535, 

Audiohyas : subdivision of Brahmans, origin- 
ally northemers, 161; grants to, 172. 

Audumbaei Salvas : tribe, 534. 

Augustus ; (a.d. 14) 535. 

Aurangzib : Mughal emperor ; 226 ; Prince 
Muhammad, twenty-fifth viceroy of Guiarat 
(1644-1646), 280; his rule marked by re- 
ligious disputes, is recalled, 280; joins with 
Murad, defeats Jasvantsingh and Diraii 
Shikoh, confines Murdd and ascends the 


imm. 
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Ihvom (1G5S), 282 ^ appoints Skli Y^lmt 
of Janjira Mughal admiral » (16701, 285; 
Ms campaigns agajiist CTdepiir and Marwdr; 
imposes jazyaii tax in Gujardt (1679), 286 ; 
his death«(1707), 295. • 

Automula ; tribe, 532 ; modern Chaul, 533,534, 
540, 

Auxoamis : town, identification of, 539. 
AvalokixA •. father of Yoge^vara, 126. 

Ayanti : king of, at the bridegroom-choosing 
of .Durlabhadevi, 163. 

AyAe ; 144. ' 

Ayabs, tribe, 76. , 

. Avasaepini : age, 193. 

AyIOdhya ; capital of Assam, 491. 

Azam Khan .* » viceroy of Giijardt (1635- 
1 642)^, 278 ; subdues Kolis and .Edthis, robbers 
in Jhaldvdda, ‘KathidYdda, Navdnagar and, 
Kachh (1639) * 278, and marches against 
NaYiliiagar (1640) ; is recalled (*1642), 279, 
Azaa|; Shah ; jprince, defeated and slain (1707), 
296. 

Babae; Babylon, 506. 

BIbIji : military minister of ^GaJikwdr : leaves 
the command Of the forces in Kdthidvafda 
and takes part in the civi]|§dministratioii at 
Baroda, 416. .. ^ 

BIba Piarah ; ford, defeat of the Musalma'ns 
at (1705 ), 5 294 ; advance of the Mard^has to, 
(1711), 297,. , . 

BAbaeia Yada : 175, 187. 

BxIbaeo ; demon, helps Siddharaja in his 
magical feats, 174. 

Babi family t power of the, 286 ; ‘disagreement^ 
with Haidar Kuli Khdn, 300, 301. 
Babeanagae: fort, invested by Cbdhada, 187. 
BAbdi^Av : guai’dian of Yashvantrdv, infant 
son of Umdbdi Ddbhdde, 396. 

BXdXmi : town in Bija]3ur district, 125, 
Babaeasibhi : apparently Borsad, 126. 

Bad Ghjjaes ; high Gujjars, 464. 

Badmer : town, 470. * 

Badnee : Mher settlement at, 136. 

BaoiidXd ; 514, 516. 

’BagiAIt : hills, hiding place of Karnadeva, 205. 
BagbmeA ; village, copperplate grant from, 
117 j plate of Akdlavarsha at, 125; grant of 
.Dhruva II. at, 126 ; Akdlavarsha Krishna’s 
grant at, 127 ; Krishna, the Gnjarat .Bdsh- 
trakiita king’s grant at, 129 ; iSiniva II.’s 
X3latc at, 130, 468. 

BAOViDA : fort, capture of, by Shivaji (1672), 
387; by Lieutenant Welsh .in 1780, 409^ 
BXhada : son of Udaya, rises to high position 
under Kumdrapdla, 170 ; is made chief coun- 
sellor, 184; establishes Bdliadapura, 186. 
BlnADAPTTRA : town established by Ba'hada, 
186 note 4. * 

BahIdUe : Snltdn of Giijardt (1526- 1536) ; 
captures Mdndu and sends Melnnud II. of 
Maiwa prisoner to Gujarat ; incoriilrates 
Mdlwa with Gujarat (1526), 367 ; takes re- 
fuge at Mdndu after his defeat at Mandasor, 
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flees from Mandu to Ohdnipdnir, 36 7, 368 ; 
cedes the town of Bassein to the Portuguese, 
347 ; his <ibath (1536), 348-351. 

BahAdue KhAn : son of a slave girl, ciairas 
the chief ship of Juiidgddh (1811), ^25. 
BahAdite KhAn : Khan Jehdn, thirty-fourth 
viceroy of Gujarat (1668-1671) ; sent as vice- 
roy of the Dakhan (1671-1674), 285. 

BahAdtjr ShAh I.; (1707-1712) emperor of 
Dehli, 296 ; his death, 297. 

BAhalim : Indian viceroy of the Ghaztii king, 
174 note 1. ^ 

BahaeimAb ; (Mevad ?), 109, 492. 

BahAwalpije : 538, 

BAhieji KApk : Shivaji’s spy in G-ujardt in 
1684, 386. ■ . 

Baheam ShAh : Ghazni king (1136 - 1157), 174 
note-3, ^ 

Bahrein : 506, 513, 515, 523. 

Bahbuch : 610. 'bhe Broach, . • 

BaheitJ: : 508, 513, See Broach, ^ 

Bahrijs : 520. See Broach. ^ 

BAhtjlodA ; apparently the moderii villugc of 
Bholdda,* remission of pilgrim tax at, 172. 
Bahusahaya; see Badda III. 

Baidjadak : Arabic for ruby, 517, 

Baiones ; Peram, 645, 

Baira : pirate boats, 608 note 4, 521 , 

Baisxxra : Taishyds 630, 

Baithana : Paithan, 37, 641. 

BAIzA BAi : daughter of Sir ji Rdo Ghdtke and 
widow of Dowlatrdv Sindia of Gwalior, 437. 

BA jieAv BaleAl : Peshwa (1720- 1740), sends. 
Hda ji Pavdr to Gu j ardt to drive away PilA Ji 
Gdikwar 5 carried oh negotiations with the 
Gujardt, viceroy and promises ‘ to exclude 
PlEAJi, Kantdji, and other freebpoters from 
Gujai’dt, 308 ; .discovers tbe intrigues of 
TrimbakraV Bdbhdde; advances to Bajcdi 
and besieges it ; raises the' siege and on ^ 

. his way to the Dakhan defeats the forces of * 
Trimbakrdv and Pildji and kills Trimhakrav 
(1731), 393 ; Ms negotiations wdth the Ki- 
zdm (1731), 312, 313 ; is appointed governor 
of Mdlwa with Anapdrav Favar as*h|s de- 
puty, 382, 

BAjieIo IL : Peshwa, sou of Eaghundthrdo 
(1796-1818), appomts his younger brother 
governor of Gujaraf, 411 ; appoints Trimbakji 
Dengle Bar Subha of Ahmeddbafd, 427. 

BaekAE : place, 520. 

Baeshi : militoy paymaster, 214, 

Baktbia ; ind^eudence of, £437 
; Baeteian Greeks ; 456 note 1, 535. 

Baktrianoi ; warlike race, 545. 

BaetteAdevi : queen of Bhim I, (3169), 169; 

concubine, ISl. 

Baeabha ; town, 524, 525. 

BAladEvas ; Jain saints, 451 note 3. 

BaeAditya : of Magadha, 75 notes 2 and 6,^ 
BaeAH ; Alberuni’s era of, 78 notel; starting 
of era, 83. . . 

BAeai : Ptoiem'y’s name for Gopndth, 78 note 3 . 
BAeAji BAjieao*: Peshwa (3740-1761), sends 
an army to Gujarat and frees Hangoji, 333 ; 
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liisiH'goiiatioiis with J awan Mard fiian (1750); 
imi>nsons Duiiid;]! and compels hipi to suiTen- 
^er half his rights and conquests f 1751) ; in- 
eludes Cainhay in his share at the request of 
Itlnrain iilia'n ; imprisoiis all the members of 
the (hiilvwdr and Ba'bhade families and sends 
IlaglmmUhrao to Suratj 334. 

BIlAji ^iskwanAtii : Peshwa (1714 - 1720), 
advances to Alimaddbdd and levies tidbiitej 
205, 296; his negotiations at Dehli respect- 
ing the Gujarat tribute (1717), 389, 
Baleoxuros : long, identified with VilivaJya- 
hura,, 641. 

BahtAea : 506. 

BaliiAras : Eashtralmtas, 4-68, 4*695 606, 500, 
512, 514, 516/5 8; r tilers of MdlkliOt, 519 
526, 526, 526, 627, 529, 530, 631. 

BAl M uLAEijA : seeMiilanija II, * 

BAlAptje : battle of (1720), 301, 389. 
BAiAsinor ; re^sidence of the Bdhi family, 3H ; 
captured by Bhagvantrav from Sardar Mu- 
haraniad Khan Bahi, 344 ; recaptured by 
Fard fir Muhammad KhaJu (1761), 345. 

Baltch ; sec Valeb. 

Balesar : village, 127. * “ . 

Balisa : village,' identified with Wanosa, gift 
of, 111. 

Baekh : 144, 545. 

BallAla ; king of Malwa, defeated hy Kumdr-* 
apdla, J 85. 

BAembe : 188, 190, 166. , . 

BaisAr : grant of Yinaydditya MaiJgalardja at, 
■*, 108, 123 ; sacked hy the Portuguese in a.d. 

1531, 347. ... 

Balttpama *. modern Pal, 540. 

BAlya Acha : Kasaniacliitra, ruler of Guiara't, 
489. 

' BamiAIT; 497. ■ ■■ ' 

lUmMOGOUBA. : town, 540. ‘ " 

BAxa : pc)et, 1 ’ 4. 

BAKiiCi'.MiA : identided with Bannii, 538. 
BanaoxjAsEi : Vanavdsi, 541. 

BAnbhAras : calico-printers, 450, , 
■Jto'DHlJVARMA.ir ; 76. 

Baaya : Baxiiiia or Kardyan, 511 and note 12. 
Ba^^ia : Brjihiiian, lord of Wnnkir, 514. 

BA>!IA KAxka ; 525. 

Bakxtt : town, 538. , • 

Ba^nsakutae : desert sea, 455* 

BappA: Fhaivite or Vaisluiava pontiffs, 84*85, 
85 note 1. 

Bapit GAiKwA^f. : half-brother 0 the Gaikwnlr, 
a political refugee at Ahmeddhdd (1867), 
442. 

BAra : island, 529. 

BArada : Porbandar', 524. 

BarADWaj : sage, 4G1. 

Bara G I ; Varaha the Boar, temple of, 451. 
BAuAFfMAs ; Brahmans, 530 an*d note 11, 

; rest-house of, 471. 

Baeake: DvaBia, 53S, 5J4, 546. 

^ BIrAppA ; Tailapa’s general and king of Lata 
or south Gujarat, killed 'by Mnlaldja, 157, 
158* 

BAbAot : Broach, 513. . 

Baeba^ A ; 174, 534, Fee Barbarlka, • ■ 


BarbAEAeA *. /lemon, 173 anchnote' 3 ; non- 
Aryan tribe, l74 and note 1, 175. 

-Barbarei : town, 174 note i, 53S., ' . 

BarbArik 0E : Shdhbandar, 174 note 1,538 
544. ♦ 

BareAriAs ; ancient Barbaraka, 175« 

Barbosa : traveller (1511 - 1614), 219. • 

Barba : hills, 87, 135, 136 ; town, 613. 
Barbai.: main division of Mher chiefships, 130; 
BArboli : 130. 

Barbaxema ; Porbandar, 63S. 

BarbBsares : 542. 

Baeg-ose : Broach,. 536. 

Bari : city, 518. 

BarobA : Karka^s grant at, 122, 124, 325 ; 
Dhruva’s grant at, 126, 127 ; Kumarapahris 
visit to, 183; granted hy Kumdrapdla to 
Katuka, 184; 235; ono-foux*th revenue of, 
assigned to Pilaji Gaikwdr by Hamid Khan, 

■ 306; capture of, hy* the Mardthds under' 

Maliadaji Gdikwdr (1734), 314*315; invested 
by Govindrav Gdikwdr (1775), 401 ; affairs’ 
at, managed hy Rdvji and Bdhdji Appa, 412.; 
affairs of (1803), 413 ; MaraJtha cons|)iracy 
at (1857), 442 -443, 

Barttg-Aza : ancieait name of Broach, IS. 

BArtth I'Broacli, 506, 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 
517, '520. ' g| ' .** : 

.Barrs-: identifieST-with Bharuch, expedition 
against, 109> 465, 467, 506, 513. . ^ 

; Barusi ; Arabic for lance shafts, 51 3. 

* B*aebz ; Broach, 506. . , 

BArwi : Verdval, 521i 

BarygazA : Broach, 535; gulf of, 539, 644; 

exports and imports of, 5-15, 546; 

BAs BEY : Krishna, 51 9. 

Basiles : reputed author of the Periplus, 542. . 
BaseAh : 605 n otes 2 and 5, 516. 

Bassaeika 5 poem, 646, 

• BASsixx;; Mallikdrjuna's inserix>tion at, 186; 

/lestro)*ed by the Portuguese (1532), 347 ; 

' ceded to the Portuguese by Fultdn Baha'dur 
of Gujardt (1534), 347 ; captured by the 
Mardthds (1739), 322 ; besieged by General 
Goddard (17S0), 409 ; treaty of (1802), 413 
623,546. 

Basbbeo : 521. Bee Basdev. ■ 

Batta : Bet, 506 and note 1. 

Bata; 85 note 1, See Bappa,. 

BAWARitT : i)eople of Kachb and Somndtli, 508 ; 

Medb ‘pirates, 517, 621. : 

BazAka : Mnia of Kdrdyan, 511 note 12, 520. 
BAz BahIbre : the last of the independtmt 
chiefs of Mdndu, 356 ; Malik Bayazid kills 
his brother Baulat Kha'n ; the defeat of,^ hy 
the Gonds ; lijs poetic love of Eupmati or 
Eupmani ; expulsion of, by Pir Mlihammad, 

. Akbaris general {1660) ; his restoration and 
the death of Pir Aliiham'mad in *1561 ; re- 
capture of Maiidu. hy the Mnghals, undei- 
' Abdullah (’^562); the retirement of, to Gond- 
■ ■v^'RL (1562) ; accepts service under tlio- 
Mufhals (1570), 369 -371. 

Becabe : village 637, 646, 

1 Benda : Bhiwndi- creek, 540, 542., 

I Bengal : 124 ; original place of Brigaudas, lOIj 
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46.b, 49i:‘ G-iirjjar.i YatsaraiVs success in 
527 j under' Tibet,, 528. 

Btiiii^NroE : 530, 543. - ‘ . 

^ EEREKriKjBi ; towii Oil tliG Rcd Sea, 535. 

Bekfni ; 81, 8V'c Al Biruiii. 

Bes;\.r : 51(5 and note 5. 

Bet; island and fort, serzetl by Vtlgliers, cap- 
tured and destroyed by tlie English (1859), 
446 - 447 ^ ' ■ . ' 

« BhXbhuya ; minister of BMma II., 200, 
-Bhadhab : river, HiO. 

BhadeakXiiI : inscription in the te|nple of, 79 
ft note B, Si j shrine of, at Piftan, 190. 
BitABEESAB : inscription in a temple near, 172 ; 
in Kachh, expedition against the chief of, 
201 j inscrix:)tion slab at, 204, - 

BiiADEEaviiEA : see Bhadresar. • 

Biiabitla : 180 note 2, 

BhagivIniiAIi Dr., Ill, 117 note, 124,127, 
.129 note 3, 13-7, 138, 141, 144, 145^367 
■. note 1,A63, 541,544. 

BHA<a-TAKTEi.v ; Peshwa’s deputy, marcbes. on 
Cambay ; is surrounded ,and taken prisoner by 
Momin Khdn ; his release, 338 j his engage- 
ments with MomiiiKhi'ln (1754), 339 ;.conquers 
BiUafsiiior and levies Peshwa's share of the 
revenue, 344. 

BhIgvatXi ; share system of . levying land 

• reveiiue.iii kind, 279, • 

Bhaikav ; shrine of, 454 j Buddhistic guardian, 
458 liid note 1. 

BhAndaekae Professor, 110, 127, 541, 546. 
BHiNUQ-XTPTA.: Gupta ruler (511), 72. 

Bhaeods : 464. 

BHARTTEiDAsrAif : nineteenth Kshatrapa'(27S - 
^ 294), coins of, 48, 

.. BharUCh: see Bar us. 

Bhata : milftai’y oHicer, 125, 

BhatXrka ; 80 ; founder of the Valahhi dynasty * 

. of Gur-jjara descent, coins ascribed to him 
(509 - 520), 85, 86, 87,136. 

Bratxa : reduced by Mahmdd of Ghazni, 168.. 
Bhatkarka : settlement of, 135. ^ee Bha- 
tarka. 

Bhats ; genealogists, 451 and note 1. 
JBhattaeaka : attribute of priests of Digdm- 
bara dain sect, 85. 

' Bhattis ; 337., ' . gl 

Bliaulirgi ’. Shiva tribe, 634, 646" 

BhIya Brihaspati *. state officer at Soma* 
.nhtha, 193. 

Bhayisiiya : early Bashtrakiita prince, 120; ■ 
Puran, 465. 

BHi-U SIheb PayIb ; Baroda' officer, Ms in- 
trigues (1S57), 442, 446. V 
BhIynagae'^ town and creek, 78 ; state col- 

• lection, 471, 524. , 

BiiAvsiNGi-i : of Yiraragaffii, invites the Harh- 
thas to Yiranighm and expels the Kasbhtis 
from the town (1736), 317 ; attsHIss the fort 
and exx>els the Marhthas, 323. 

BhiJjMAl : 466. See Bliinmdl. i 

Bhils-'*. 451r 632. ’ =»■ " ..J 

Bhima I. ; Ohauliikya king (1022 - 1064) sue- | 
coeds Durlabha, leads victorious expeditions 


• against' the kings of Sindh and Cln di ; 
Kulachandra attacks his eapitnl Analiila” 
vada ; he. ejscapes at the advance of Mahnuid 
of Ghazni (1024), his plates, 79 note 2, 
163 - 170, 181 ; hnilds the Somana'tha temple, 
190, 522. 

Bhima IL : Chauliikya king (1179- 1242) 
succeeds Mulara'j a IL ; his grants, 195 and 
note 3; his nickname. Bholo '(8im])lobou) 
196,470. 

Bhimadeva I., : 79 .note, 2, 181, 190. See 
Bhima I. • 

BHiMxiHEVA II. : Chaulukya ruler, 229. ■ See 
Bhima II. * * 

Bhimapalhi : town, 196. 

Bhimasen: (953),-469. 

Bhima Simha : husbandman, concealed Ku- 
indrapdla, 182 ; is a|)pointed head of the royal 
bodyguard, 1 84. 

BhimpoPv*: temple of, near Dumas, 403. 

BiilNMAii : . Slirinuil town, 8 and note 6 ; 
expedition against, 109 and note 2 ; Gur-jjars' 
of, 115, 469 ; ChaVadds connected with "Ohu- 
. pas of, 139, 155, its king sides with Mulardja, 
160; description of, 449 ; peujxle of, 460; 
objects- in the town^ 451-52 ; surroundings, 
452-456 ; of Jaikox^, 456-458, sun temi^le at, 

. 459- 461 ; legends, 461-463 ; caste legends of, 
463-465 ; history, 465-471 ; origin of the name 
of, 466 note 6 ; 469, inscriptions at, 471- 
488 ; GurJJar chief of, 489 ; affliction of, 513 
note 9, 511). 

Biioj A ; king of Mdlwa,' 163, 1 64,180, 453 note 1. 

BhonsmBaja ; 8ardhr and kinsman of the 
Gaikwdr ’(1 837), his intrigues, 442 ; obtains 
pardon at the intercession of the Gdikwafr, 
443, 

BhopaI) ; town, 438. 

Bhopaeaheyi ; installed as Pattardhi or ^ueen- 
regnant of Knmdrapdla, IS4, See Bhupa- 
ladevi. 

Bhkas-heishi ; sage, 461. 

BHEiatJKACHHA ; moderi\ Broach, 127 ; Knmdr- 
apdla meets a soothsayer at, 183. 

Bhexiyuaya Sayelachaea; son of Kasamchi- 
tra, king of Gujarat, 489. ^ 

BhhitabA : 156. bee Bhuvada. 

Bhtjmias : 215 note, 2, 451 note 3. 

Bhumilika: 137. 

Bhhmli ; fort, capital of Mhers, 136, 137, 138. 

Bhupahadeti': wife of Eumdrapdla, 182, See 
Bhopalddevi, 

BhtjyadA ; Chaulukya king, kfUs Javasekhara, 
150, 157. * ‘ . 

Bhhyahaditya : Mulariija’s ancestor, 157. 

BhhyabA ; another name, of Chdmunda, 154, 
•165. . 

BijA ; uncle of Mularaja, 156, 160. 

Bijaphe; 108. See Vijayaxxura, 

Bilhana ; poet (c. 1050 a.d.), 166. 

Biheuch : Broach, 507. 

Bihagaea : town, 538. ^ . 

BilSAD : Gupta inscription at, 67. 

Black; Captain, j)oiitical agent, ..Bldhanpur, 
441, 
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BoLiNGiEr 6343 546, See Bliaulmgi, 

Bombabo : name o£ a well, 453. 

BOxMbay; islaud, bunied by the Portuguese 
(1532), 347 ; harbour, 633. 

BombiIs : kathervvorherSj 451, 

Bore ; 545., 

Boro Bubdor *. Javan town, 489. 

Borsad: 126 ; fort, built by Jagjivan Pavdr, 
MaraJtba leader (1742j, 325 ; giyen up by 
Eangoji to the -Musalmdns, 326; siege and 
fall of, 332 ; besieged by Moinin Klid-n, 339 ; 
recovered by Baiigoji from Hariba, adopted 
son of Kbandertlv GlaJikwaJr ; retaken by 
Klianderdo and Diimdji Giikwar (1748), 396. 
Bosari : Kumdrapdia’s companion in exile, 
182 ; appointed viceroy of L4ta or south 
Gujardt,3S4. 

Borta ; hill range, 456, 

Boxjdaia : town, 538, 

Boukebhala : JaUlpur, 546. ' . 

BotjEcniEEt Mr,, Governor of Bombay (1759), 
343. 

BiuiimA : inscription in the temple of, on the . 

Chitoda fort, 188 ; Bug of the Indians, 531. 
Brahmagupta*; astronomer (628), his work on 
astronomy called Brahmagupta Biddhdnta, 
138, 453 note 1, 467. 

Brahmakxjnd : Brahma's pool, 452, 462, 463, ' 
BrAhman *..530, 631. ... 

BeahmanIbAd ; town, 619. 

Brahmasarqvar ; lake, 454, 
Brahamsihdeanta ; work on asiponomy • by 
Brahmagupta, 453 note 3 , 

Beahmavara; family name of Prachauda, 
129. 

Brambantjm : capital of Bhruvijaya, king of 
Jiiva, 489. 

Briggs : Colonel (1827), 383. ' 

Brijiaspati ; Ganda Bha'va, repairs the Soma- 
ndtha temple, 189, 190. God, 461. 
BeihatsamhitA : work by Taraflia Mihira, 540. 
British : the, intervention for protection of the I 
. chiefs of Kdthidv!jj,^^a against the Mulakgiri 
system, 421 -422 ; secret treaty of the, with 
iWji; reward Kdvji with a village, 413 ; 
make a fresh treaty with the Gaikwdr, 
cdlisolidating all previous engagements . into 
a, single treaty and constitute themselves 
arbiters in all disputes of the Gdikwar with 
foreign powers and the Peshwa (1805), 415. 
8ee English. 

, Broach : ValabH gi-ants in, 86 ; district, Gurjjar 
dynasty of, lt>7, 133 ; Valahhi king's camp of ' 
victory at, 114* ; described by Hiueu Tsang; 
port, submitted to Pnlakesi II. ; grant at, 
136, 117, 126; Phruva'II.'s Bdgnmra and 
Baroda grants made at, J127 ; a soothsayer at, 
imomises Kumdrapdla the throne, 183 ;"Lava- 
naprasdda's fight with Singhana at, 199 ; in- 
Burreetion at (1325), 613-534 ; siege and relief 
of (1347), 230 5 (1412), 235; plundered by 
the l^lardthds (1675), 387 ; plundered secoBd 
time by the Marjlth‘5,s (1685), 387-388 ; capture - 
of, by the Mdtids and Momnds (1691), 288 ; 
siege of, by Damdji and the Mardthds (1741), 
324, 395 ; defended by the ISTizdm's lieutenant , 


l^ek Alum Khdn; raising of the siege by 
' Damdji ; concessions of a share in the customs 
revenues of, to Damdji by the Niza'm, 324; 

, governor of, becomes independent (1752), 334 ; 
caiiture of, by the English (1772), 401 ; given 
over to Sindia in 1802, 410; captured by the 
English from Sindia (1803), ceded to the 
English by the treaty of Sirje Anjangaon 
(1803). 414- ; its' different names,*il35 621, 

' 528,536, 545,546. , ' , , « 

Brocade : weaving of, at A.hmcdahdd, encour- 
aged by <emperor ^urangzih (1703), 292. 
Bb'CEPhaxa : Jalalpur, capital of the Asini, 534. * 
Buckie ; Captain, political agent of Eewa 
Kdhtha (1S67), 439, 443. 

Buddha ; idol . of, ■ 58 1 ; introduction of, in 
China, 530. ‘ . " 

Buddhataemman : ruler of Kaira, 108, 110, 
113 j Kalachuri prince, 114. 

Budhagupta*; Qupta king (a.d. 494-500), 73, 
72, 135 ; overthrown by Toramdna, 136. 
Buddhism : state religion in Oambodia, 503 ; 

religion in Gujardt, 530. 

Buddhists ; 531. 

Bhdhiya : town, 538. * 

Buhder; Br., 79, 111, 113, ll7-note, 155, 156, 

157, 163, 174 note 1, 193 note 4, 466. 
Bhiddings ; con^ructed in Siddhardja's time, 
179-180. ■ * 

Bundedkhahd : Krishna's son Jagattunga, 
lived at, 130. 

Burgess ; 533. 

Burhanpur : plundered by the Mardtlids in 
1675, 387. 

Burma ; 527. " . 

Burnes' Travels into Bokhara ; 644, 
Btzantion : Vaijayanti, 546 ; Chipldn, 640, 
Byzantium ; 546. 


CJacigA^: 473. 

C.RSI : Kekayas, 533, 

Oalingon : Point Godavari, 533. 

Cambay : Stambhatirtha, 123 ; Knmarapdia, 
repairs to, 182; Jain temple at, reiiaired by 
Eum{frai)ala 5 190 ; pltindered . by Alafkhdn's 
army, .20% sack of (1573), 220 and note 2, 
224 "and note 2, 226 and note' 2; sack of 
(1347), 230, 232, 235 ; siege of, by Trimbak- 
rdo Pdbh^de, 306 ; Momin Khan appointed 
governor of, 313, 317; customs house at, 323 ; 
included in the Peshwa's share of tribute 
(1752), 334 ; failur.e- of a Mardtha attempt 
on (1753), 338, 398 ; intervew of Ravji of 
Baroda with Governor BuneSn at (1800), 
412; Musalmdn preacher of, 612, 533; its 
different names, 514 ; imiJortation of horses 
into, 535^. 

Cambodia* 498 - 504 ; origin of the name 
Kamboja, 498 note 4 ; Brahmanic dynasty 
of ; inscriptions, l^ing of, an embassy from to 
Chiba (617); 499 ; aloes, 628; 

OamundA; 473, 

Candragupta ; 532. Sec Ohandragui^ta. 

Cane ; port, Hisn Ghordb, 537. 
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Capitalia : identified wifli Mount A'bu, 634. 
Caenediapts : 78 note 1. 

Cashtan : 530. See CliaBtana. 

CASTx\ifEi>AS ; history of the Portuguese in* 
India up to A.;d. Jo^S, 349. 

Castes : Gnjcar underlayer in Gujarat, 4 ; 
legends of, 463 - 465. 

Caudukya •. 526. See Chaululcya. * 

Ceylon : 509, 51G, 536. 

ChIoh: (631- 670), 519. 

Chacpi Namah : Arabic history of Cliafeh, 519. 
Ohaciiig-a : Modh Ya^nia of Dhandhuka, father 
of Heiiiaclmndra, 191. 

Ch AO- a;|j AN 0- : white people, 501. 

CiiAHADA : son of pdaya and younger brother 
■ of Bafliada rises to a high position under 
Kuma'rapala, 179 ; leads an expedition against 
SAinbhar ; title of Rdjagfiarai4ta conferred on 
'Mm, grants half a village, 187. 
Chakbayartis : Jain saints, 451 note "S. 
CirALTiRYA : gu'aiit of, 466, 467. 

CHALiKYA or ChIleya I SBG Chaulukya. 

CiiAL.tr. EYA : Dakhaii dynasty (a.b. 552-973), 
156 ; early trace in Gujardt of its rule, come 
from the Dakhan and establish themselves in 
Gujecrat ; their grants, genealogy, 107 - 1'12« 
ChAmpaner ; attacked by Ahmed I. (1418), 
237 ; taken by Mahmud Begada and made 
Ills capital under the name of Mnhammad- 
4b4d (1484) 247 j captured by the Maralthas 
(1728), 308 ; 367 ; 368 ; 391 - 392. 

*Ciii.MtJNi>A •. Clidvadii king (A.D. 880-908), 
1^4, 155 ; son of Miilara'ja (jhaulukya, slays 
in fight Dvdrappa and Btoppa, 159 ; his 
reign (a,r. 997-1010) ; instals his son Yalla- 
bha^ goes on pilgrimage .to ,Bantes, is in- 
sulted by the Malwa king, 162, ■« The family 
stock of Hemachaiidra, 191. Ruler of Yan- 
thali, killed by his brother-in-law Viradhaval 
Viighela, 200. 

CniMONDA : shrine of, 449, 457, 458. 
CHANi>i.LA : menials, 631. : 

CiiANDELA : dynasty in Bundel]|:haiid, 178,. 
•Ohakdeshwar ; shrine of, 452 and note 1, 
Chandis ; 461. ' . 

CiiANDiDEVi,: shrine of, 452, 

Chandish MahIdev ; 462, 463. 

Chanradanda ; ofticer of Pulil^e^i II. takes 
Puri, 107. , . ; ' Y 

ChAnr Khan illegitimate brother of Sulta^n 
Bahadur of Gujarat, is supported by the 
. Portuguese (1532)^ 347, 367. 

ChanbrIditYA : Mularaja’s ancestor, 157. 
CHANBRAairPTA foundcr of Mau#ya dynasty 
(B.c.3i0), 13-14. 

CHANDRAG-fipTA 1 . 1 third Gupta king (a.b. 
349-369), 61, 67. 

CHANRBAaTJPTA II, : fifth Gupta king (A,i>. 
396’- 416), iiiscriptiousj coins, founded Giipta 
era (291), 65-67, 86, 129. '■ 

Chand:]^apura : identified with Chand4vai\ 
near Gokariia, 171 and note 3. ‘ ^ . • 

Chanrravati ; visited by Kumarap^la, 185, 
188 ; caifital of Yisaladeva, 2047 parmto 
X>ossession, 470. 

CHANaizi : coin, 222 note 2. 


ChangodevA: original name of Hcraaehandra 
391. 

ChIpa: dynasty, 138 and note 1, family of 
H BhinimR, 139, 463 note 2,' 526, ' 

Ch:4poteAta: Gurjjara origin of , 467 ; Sanskrit 
form of Oh;4vada, 350. 

Character : of Yalahhi copperplates, 80. 
Chashtana : second Kshatrapa (a.d. 130), 
coins of, 29 - 31, *32. 

/ Charmjs : tribe, 532, 534. 

Chatris : pavilion works, 453. 

Ceathrapana ; A'ndhra king, 38. . • 

CHAuiriNS : Rajputs of Samhliar, 468/ 469. 

See Chohaiis, 

C HAUL : 546. See Cheul. ■ ■ 

Chaxjlukta : Sanskrit form of Chalkya, 356, 
ruling dynasty of Anahilavida (A.D, 961-1242); 
invasion of Somaiiatha by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
remission of pilgrim-tax architectural hiiild- 
ings, ascendancy of Jainism and division ** 
of the kingdom among the nobles under the, 
156- 197 ; kingdom of, 465. 

ChAuras ; masters of Eachh after the fall of 
the Sumras, 5l7 ; dynasty, 626. 8ee Chavathis, 
Chatjth : contribution, 388, 

ChatadAs ; of AnahilavAcja (720-956), 124; 
of Gurjjara race establish a small chief ship • 
at Pauchasar which falls in a.d. 696 ; esta- 
blish a kingdom at Anahilavdda, their 'gene|^- 
logy, 149 - 155, 403 note 2 ; their settlements, 
464, 465, 466 ; f^latories of Bhinimil, 469 J 
their affliction, 513 note 9. See ChApas, . 
Chiuras, Ch4pq,tkatas, Ghavotakas, and Ghd- 
war5.s. ^ *, * * 

ChayAn ; Gurjjara surname, 468. 

CHAvOTAkA : kingdom of the Olidvadds, afflict- 
ed by Arab army, 109, See OhAvadds. ' * 
ChAyotaeas ; identified with Chi1.vadds of 
PancMlsar, 150, 15l, 465, 466, 467. See 
■ ChAvadds. in/ 

ChAwabAs : identified with Clmpasof BhinmAl, 
139, See Ohavadiis. 

Chedi ; era, 57.? 58 and note 1, 114 ; dynasty, 
114 ; modern Bundelkhand, 130, 163; its 
king, present at the bridegroom-choosing of 
Burlabhadevi, 163; its king strangled, 186 - 
187, 469. Bee Traikiitaka and Kalachuri. 
Chemtjla : modern Chaul, 533. 

ChenAb : river, 538. • 

Cheba : ■ kingdom of, conq^uered by^Pulikesi 

II., 111.* 

Ohettl : port, 351, 513, 516. -Bee Chauh 
Chhag-AlaG A : 64 note 3, 65, 

GhhandAnu^Asana : work on Prosody, cam- 
piled by Heinacbandi*a, 3 93. 

Chikhli given to the English, 412. 
ChimAnAjirAy : brother of BajirAo Peshwa, * 
■ captures Ohampdner, 309, 322, 39J, 392; is 
appointed Ppshwa^s Bubheddr of Gujarat, 411. 
China : army of, marching from Magadha to 
Bamian^ 497 ; vessels coming from, 513, 522, 

- 528 ; religion of, .530. 

. Chiplun : Mallikdrjum/s inscription at, 186 ; 
640, 546. 

Ohirieya ; see Chaulukyas. 
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Chitoda : forfcj 1S4; inscription of Eumira- 
pdla at,' 188. • ‘ 

CiiiTOR : Manryas of, afflicted bj Arab army, 
109 note 1, 513 note 9 5 Adsited ,bj, Km3iai||- 
pala in Ms exile, 183. • 

• ChitrAkantha ; breed of horses-. 111, 
Chitrakuta : peak of Abu, 36’9: modern 

Chitor, 183, 469. 

CiiohxIns ; tribe, AjmirMngs,. 157, 463 note 2, 
465, 470 ; lose Bliiiimal, 471. 

Ohoea ; kingdom, conquered by Piilakeli II.,- 
« 111 . . . ■ . 
Citoea^Ad : Tehlri betel vine cultivators’ settle- 
ment at, 113 and note 3 ; zillab in ’Edtliid- 
vacia, 208 and .note 3, . 

CiroTA Udepxjr ; defeat of Tatya Topi at; 445. 
CJUiiSTiANs ; ill ^'aiulur, 517. 

OimoNiCEEitlS : Jain, 156 ; Aiialiilavdda, 156 ; 

Jain, 179, 201, 202. 

Chbysei; Karnsha, 533. ’ 

OHBYriO.BORA ; 533. 

ChubAbi ; fort, 180 note 2. * ^ 

ChudAohandka: first ruler, of Vantbali, 138, 
139. 

ChudAsamAS : invading tribe, originally of the 
Abbira tribe, 137; foreigners (900-940), 
.138-139,175. SeoAlnr. 

OhtjkvAl: 513, 517. ^ ^ ^ 

CiNTBA ; in Portugal, inscription from Soma- 

• natha found at, 205. 

CiAUBitrs : reign of (41-|j4), 536. 

Code: a civil and criminal enacted by Mr. 

Mountstuart Elpbinstone (1827), 436. 

Coins': of Eucratides. (u.c. 355), 46-17; of 
’ Apollodotus, IS 19 3 of Menander, 18-19; of 

■ Nahapdna, 24-25 ; Guptii^ 29 ; of Cluisbtana 

4 a : i >. .130), 29 *'30 • Sopdra or mound, 38 ; 

hoards of, *48-49, 57, 60 ; of Samudragnpta, 
five varieties of, 62-63,- 66, 67-68 ; Gupta, 70, 
71 ; of king J^Iabipdla, 138 ; Hindu ^un, 142. 

CO]iiDOSE : Canftodia,* 409. 

Condition : of Gujarat (1297 - 1760), 217 - 228. . 
CoNJ'BVETiAM : viSjjted by Kumdrapdla in bis 
exile, 183. 

COPPERPDATES : Valablii, description of, 
*79-80; of Gnjaraft Ohdlukvas, 108; of tlie 
Gurijaras, 113, 114; three forged, 117 note, 
118,' 121 ; of Bhinia T., 163. 

OoBPKE. COINAGE : ( 1663 ) introduced into 

Gujarjt liy the" viceroy Mahdbat Khan 
(] 662-1668), 284. 

Cobrea: Forttrguese historian (T512-1550) 
died at Goa (1'550), 349. 

CojivAT ; English traveller (1670), 377. 

CosMAS : Indikopleustes, 86 , 143, 146. 

Cotton ARA,: Kadattanadu, *537 . 

Cowries: shell money, 527. • . , 

Crown lands : under Mughal administration, 

2U. 

CuNiiA ; Kono da, Portuguese viceroy in India 

■ (1529) sends an expedition against the island 
of I)iu ; his, defeat ; supports ChaJnd Kh4n ; 
sends an embassy to the Court of Humdyun ; 
makes peace ,i\’ith 8'ultan Bahddur (1534); 
comes to Din in 3536; murder of Sultdn » 
Bahddur at a meeting with (1536), .847, 348, 


■ CUHNING-HAAI : Gena*al, S6, 144, 178, 533, 534, 
■ 538. * ■ 

ClTBRENCY ; under Musabndns, 222 note 2. . 

• CuTOir : Gupta conquest of, 70, ^See Kachh. 


DabAla ; see Chedi. . 

Dabalwabah : plundered by Mahiniid of 
•Ghazni, apparently Belvada, 166 and note 2, 

■ 523. 

I) ABHOi : fort, its 'building ascribed to Siddlia- 
rdja, 179 ; in south Gujardt, its fortifications 
repaired by Yisaladeva,’ 203 ■; Gaikwar’s 
station in Gujarat (1732), 394; su#enderal 
to Pvdghoba and Colonel Keating, 405 ; occu- 
pied by General Goddard (1780), 408. 
I)Ab!%ilims : ^iicignt royal family, 168. 
DadAka : minister of fciddbaraja, 172. 

Hadda I, : Gurjjara king of Kaiidod (580), 
108, n 4 ; first Gurj jara feudatory of Bhin- 
maJ Gurj jara kingdom, 115. 

Hadda 11. : Gurjjai-a king (620 - 650), 66 ; 

■ Gurj jara chief of Kandod, helps the Valabhis, 
85; ills grant, 111, 114, il5, 116, 

Hadda III. ; Gurjjara king (680), 114 feuda- 
tory of Jayasiniha, the Chalukya; ‘first Saiva 

■ of his family, adopts the Puriinic pedigree 
traced to Kama, 116-117. 

Hadeli well : 455, 

Hadharabijr : fort, 1^0 note 2. 

HahithAli : -village, granted to Hevaprasada,. 
son of Kshemardja, for maintenance, 170; 
residence of Kiimaraptila’s ancestors, ISI. 
Hahnaj ; perhaps Kamlej, 520, 

Hahba.sena ; Traikiijaka king (457), 55, 58. 
Hakhan: 534. 

Hakhjnabades : Dakshindpatha, 545, 

DAeor ; Pilaji Gaikwdr assassinated at (1732), 
313. 

HaksiiinA: founded by Khaiiderav Habhdde, 
renewed by Bdjirav I. (1731), 393. 
DakshinApatha Hakkbau, 545. ' 

Dalmaj : 109.^ 

Daijiadamis : envoy, 542. * ' 

HAmAjadas'bi : twelftb Ksbatrapa (236), ' 
coins of, 45. Sixteenth Ksbatrapa (250 - 255), 
coins of, 47, 

H-:iAiAJl : founder of the Gaikwdr family ; 
distinguishes himself at the battle of BAbipur 
(3720), 389. 

•HAmAji : Gaikwar, son of Pilaji, stirs Bhils 
and Kolis to revolt (1733J, 394 ; kwdes tribute 
from the^chiefs of fc'oratb (1738), 321 ; attacks 
Chunvdl Kolis and burns the Chlianiar village, 
321 - 322 ; appoints Bangoji as his deputy in 
place of Malharrao Khuni (1741), 323 ; be- 
sieges Broa ch and receives a share in its 
customs revenues (1741), 324, 395 ; goes to 
•Catnbay from Satiira, 326 ; defeats Pesliwa’s 
army but is treacherously seized by the Peshwa 
and imprisoned (1751), 397; is released ; his 
negotiations with the Peshwa (1752),. 397, 
398; returns to Gujai-at and is reconciled 
to Ms brother Khanderilo, 330, 396 ; cap- ^ 
' -tures Eapadvanj and appoints his deputy 
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^iicvakrdi to collect Iiis* share of revenue, 
I’ediwa'g - deputy to invest 
Ahiaedrihad (.;7o6), 340; helps the Hao of 
xvjiehli in his expalition agnirist JSindh, 342 j 
defeai^s Mcnniu Ivhan at Cauihay and reco- 
vers isaliha-gar, Klieralii, Vadiisgar, Bijapur. 
and Patau, 345 ; captures Balasinor (1701), 
; accompanies the Posliwa to Dohli and 
eseai^es from Paui2)at (1761), 399; marries a 
daught!?*!’ of the Gohil chief of Lathi whose 
do.w'ry in land gives him the standpoint in the 
heart of KaP^dvatJa, 418 ; his death (1768), 
400 j quarrels for succession in his family, 
400. ■ , 

Daman; coins found at, 5S ; huliied by the 
Portuguese (1532), 347. 

DAmaiia : Bhima I/s general, takes Karnoicap- 
tive, 163. ^ ^ 

Daausena : eleventh Kshatrapa (a.d. 226-236)' 
coins of, 45; 

Damasibi ; twenty-third Ksfiatraqia (a.p. 320), 
coins of, 50. ' • 

Damazada: fifth Kshatrapa (a.d. 158-168), 

; coins of, 39«40. 

Dam : coin, 222 note 2, 

DANDAauPA: city, 533. 

DandIhi ; village, 1Q9, *« 

Di¥.DAi; local name df Kadi district, 203 
'note, 3. . ■ 

Bangs: forests, 608. • . • 

Dandaka : Mularaja’s uircle, 156, 160, 

Banda Eajapuei 207 note, * • .> 

Danta : 464. 

Dantibuuga ; his inscriptions at Ellura, 120 ; 

monarch, 122; 467. ^ - 

Bantivabmman ; 120; sow^of the B.ashtrakdta 
, prince Karka, his plates, 135, 127, 

Daka Shikoh : Prince Muhammad, twenty- 
seventh viceroy of Gujal-at (1648 - 16.53) j 
sent to IvathidMkJa, 380 ; obtains the transfer 
of J^Iurdd from Gujarat to Berdr ; is defeated 
. at Dholpur by Murad and Aurangzib; flies 
to Delhi and thence to Ldhore (1658), 2S2 • 
his rcheUion ; is defeated at Alimeddbdd ; flies 
oo Sindh ; is taken prisoner (1659), 282. 
Daebhavati : modern Dabhoi, 203. 

DAEDiE : Dards of the Upper Indus, 533*. 

Dari : tribe, 533. . * 

Daejis : tailors, 451. . 4 . 

Darya Khan ; Gujardt governor (1373), 231, 
Bargghah : official, 214! . 

Daritr :: 541. See Dhdrur, • ■ •' 

DasanImis : see Atits; . 

DasaeAtha: A^oka^s grandson (b.o, 210), 
. 14 - 16 . , . • 

Battadevi : Gupta queen, 65. . ’ ■ 

Datjd Khan Panni : forty-sixth viceroy of 
Gujardt (1714- 1715) ; religious riots at Ah- 
meddbdd ; his introduction of Dakhan Pandita 
into official posts, 298, 399, 

Dandu Dxvr atei ; commander of Alimeddbdd 
garrison (.'753), 338, 

Daulateav Sindia : treacherously seizes Kdna 
Phadnavis and A^ba bdielukar (1797), 411. 
Dataka : kingdom of, 64 and note 2, 


Bebal : expedition to, 506, 511, 512 siq . 

I^araolii or TImtta, 608 uote 2 
Ti ’ perhaps Bin, 523, 547. ' 

DeBaSros : Portuguese historian (1570), 34-9 
Beoadas : (1497 - im), a work by Be Barros, 
a^lortugiiese •Instorian, his death -in 1570, 

Dedadea ; leservoir, IBO note 2. 

Degadi : PrachandiPs ancestor, 129. 
Deimaghos ; ambassador, 534. 

Dehli ; faU of (28th 'September 3867) ; euipe- 
ror ot, in -a treasonable correspondence with 
_ the Kawdb of Badhanpnr, 441, 

Ageat of Dhdr 

DsitIda : town, 233 and note 3. 

Indians (B,c. 190- 

De la Valls : traveller (1623)/224 note 2. 
Ueoli; grant from 468, 469, 54 J. 

Deodali ; town, identified with Deoli, 541. 

Dera IsmIil JviiXn : 538. * 

BeeangvE : identified with the TeUngas,.534.- 
DesAis ; position a.nd duties of, 210, 212; 2*23, 
and note 2. * 

Deshanteis : Saturday oil-beggars, 451, 
DesinAmamIla : Prdkrit work on local and 
piovincial words compiled by Hemaehandro-, 

fb^t of 

Bill (io36), 347. 

Devachandea Jain priest, visits Dhandhnka, 
carries Chaugocleva to Karnavati, changes 
_ nis name fcomaclumdra to Hemachandra, 191 * 
Devaji li.ici»AE ; lieutenant of Ddmaii Gdik- 
war, defeats Abdql Aziz (1744), 328. ‘ ' 
Dwaladeti : sister of KiimArapala, married 
Anaraja king of Sakambhari, ISJ, 182 
.Daughter of Karnadeva, the last Vdghela 
cliief , married Khizar Khafn, 205. 
Devalas;465. *• » 

DEYANiGABi ; character, 80. 



Devaputea ; Kiishan name, 64 and note 5. 
DeyarAja : early Edshtrakiita prince, 1^0 • 
grantor in Dhruva’s Baroda grant, 126, 470.' 
Deva^i; lady of Udambara village, feeds 
Kumarapala m exile, 182, 184. 

Deyasubi ; SVetfimbara' Jain A'clffirya, holds 
a religious discussion with •Kunidichand.ra, 
Bigambarar Jam AVliiirya, 181 and note 2- 
MemachEjrya^s teacher advises Kumarapfila 
^ to rohiuld the Somai^tha temple, 189, 
DeyayAni : wife of Yayati, 460: 

Bbyayo : village, 184. 

Beygadh ; Baulatdhdd, 229 and note 4. 
Deyoyion : exhibition of, to Viradhavala, 203^ 
Bewachabasni : Waghei*. chief in command 
■ of the fort of Bet, 447. 

Dewla Kajputs : 462, 463. 

Dewae Kajphps : 465. Sec Dewla Eajputs. 
Dhammaeaichito : Yavan • evangelist (b. o, 
230 ), 13 , 
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DiEAif : Mehr o£ Dhandlinkaj 87 note* 

BhakXji JXdhav t enters GujarAt and de- 
feats tlie IMasalmans at Kataiipur and Baba 
Fiaraliford (1705) 29i. 

Bit ATTATC ATA IC A : 53 3 . 

DhXndhXr : local name of Pilanpnr zillab., 
20Siiote3* 

Dhakshoka : Parmara cbief of A'bu, subdued 
by Yimala, general of Bliima I., 169. 
Dhai^^dhfkX : Hemacbarya’s birthplace, tdluka 
town, 191 and note Ij district under the 
Vuglielas, 398, 470. 

DhXe : plateau, 352 j capital of the old Hindu 
liings of Mfilwa, 357 ; Anandrdv Pavdr settles 
at (1754), 3S2 ,• defeat of Sultan- Hoshang by 
his uriQ,le Muzaf ar I. of Gujaraft (3408h 358* 
BhXba : capital of Malwa, attacked by Sid- 
dharaja, 178 ; carving on pillars of a mosque 
at, 180. SeeBhar. 

DiiAiwinnAE : gateway, 450 note 1. 
DHABAinTAEXHA ; Oliclpa king of Wadhwdn 
(914), 338, 466, 469. 

Bhabapatta ; Valahhi king, devotee of the 
sun, 83, * 

BhXbXx^itei : sacked by Karn’a, 363, 
Bhabaseija I. : Yalabhi king, 314, 115. 
Bhabaseka II. : Yalabhi king, copperplate of, 
79 note 1. 

Bhabase^taIY. : Yalabhi king, 136. 
Bnliii.s'BAYA JAYASIMHA ; See Jayasimha- 
varmman. 

DhXbXvabshA; another name of Dhruva I., 
also of Dliruva II., 126, 

Dhabs j tribe, 533.# 

BiiaRUR ; town, 54-1, 545. 

Bhavaba: Iting of Bliimapalli, 196 j Ydgliela 
chief (1160), 200. 

BsAWALAGi-ADiiA : see BlioTka. 

BhavAlXppa : Prachanda’s father and general* 
of Krishxia Akalavarsha, 129,^ 

D 11 EYUK.AKAPA ; Blianakataka, 533. 

BnmiKi : forged grants at, 87 ; village, 337. 
BitOE'jDi : Bfahinana, "fenna granted to, 131. 
BiroEi : village, battle at (1735) ; defeat and 
death of 8ohrab Kliifn at, 316. 

BiroEKA : Malavya lake at, built by Sidd.ha- 
raja, 180 note 2 ; district under the VfiJghelas, 
198 j assigned to Eatansing Bhanduri (1735), 
315 ; defeat of Uangoji by Eafcansing Bhan- 
diiri at (1736*), 317 ; defeat of th.o Mardthds 
at (3741), 324, 517. 

BHonpTTB : battle of (1658), 282. 

Bhobap : fort in;; the *Ajiiitha raqge ; defeat 
of Eaghiinathrav Beslnva at (1768), 400. 
Bhbxiva : ' feudatory Ealshtrakiita ruler of 
Gu3ardt,121, 322. '• * * 

Dhbtjya I. : (795) Bakhau Etlshtrakilta king 
spreads Ins conquest from Bouth India to 
Allahiif)^d, 123 ; GujarAt EAshtrakdta king, 
his war with Bakhan EAshtrakuta king 
Amoghavarsha, 12 1, 126, 466, 

Bhbuva II. : (867) Gujanlt itAshtrakiita king, 
opposed by Bakhan Eashtrakiitas, his rela- 
tions by the Gurjiaras and* by a Mihir king, 
121, 126-127, 

Bubbya IIL ; of Broach, his grant, 468, 


BhebYApatit : t'alabhi king, 70* * 
•Bheuvasbn’A I. : first Yalabhi king (526), fol- 
lower * of Vaishuava sect, S3 ; his grant, 86, 
116, • 

Bhitlaka ; town, 613. 

Bhttmbaja : first Paramara sovereign, 470. 

Bia BahXdtje : governor of Mdndu ; defeated 
■ and slain by Mallrlrrdv Holkar (1732), 382. 
Bii/Awar Keak Ghobi ; founds an independ- 
ent kingdom in Mdlwa, adorns _the hills with 
buildings and strengthens the defences 
(1387 -1405), 352, 357; entertains- Mehmucl 
Tughlak (1398), 368, * 

BiMubi: tribe, 534* 

DieaBs : coiws, 66 ; found at Somanatha, 167, 
515 and note 5, 522. 

Biodobos : 535, 536. 

Bion’IIios Pbbie<4etes : 537 , 546, ^ ^ 

BiOKYSiirs ; Grpek writer, 632, 535 . 

Bibhams : coins, 469 note 2, 515 note 5. 

Dis A : conspiracy ah (1857), 443, 

DisctrsBiOES : Jiterary and poetic, held at 
Biddharaja’s court, 381. 

Disoedeb : in Gujardt (1536 - 1573), 220 - 221, 
225. . 

Diir : island ; attempts of the Portuguese to 
obtain "footing on their defeat (1531) ; fort ; 
Emainial Be Souza tlie governor of; meeting 
of the Portuguese viceroy Nono de . Ounha 
and Sultdn Bahddur and the death of the 
latter at (1636- 1537), 220, 347, 349, 350, Sfib; 
place of call for China ships, 497 note 1, 
Ditan: Mughal chief secretary, 211, 214. 
Bivisions ; ancient Gujarat, 6 - 7. 

BoOottto : Portuguese writer (1600), 349, 
BodaIiA: hill range, 456. 

Boh AD : 124 ; iiisoription at, 175, 179 ; restored 
by the English to Sindia under the treaty of 
Sirji Anjangaon (1803), 414, 

Donovan; Colonel, commander of the ex|)edi- 
tion against Bet (1859), 446, 

Boxtsbono: crushes a revolt in Nepdl and 
establishes his supremacy in Bengal (703), 
501, 

Bounoa ; perhaps Biigacl, 540. 

Deaghsi^e : Greek coins found in lAatliui- 
vada, J6, 17, 3,8. 

Bbagon wobship 502. 

BRAKHtAi : 536, 545. ' * 

Deamma ; distribution of the coin, 130 ; coin, 
351, 201. 

Bbonamma ; military officer, 125, 

BpDA ; quells a 8umra rising, 617, 

Bghai ; rite, 531. 

Bglaka : Bholka, 500, 517. 

Bulk a; 511. See Bholka. 

BumaS : village, 403, 

BtTNCAN: Jonathan, Governor of- Bombay 
(1802), 405 ; assumes chief authority in Surat, 
411 ; hil interview with lidvji of Baroda, 
412 ; arranges about the collection of tribute 
ill Gujarat and Kdthldvada by the employ- 
ment of a British contingent, 414. 

Dgbanih : Colonel, Resident at Mhow, driven 
out by the troops of Holkar ; takes refuge 
in Bhopdl, 438* » 
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}3C'RaABnAi'TA : -fatlifir ^oi ISfemiclifcya, ISSj' 
fatJior of Namyai ha, 125> ^ • 

Du-iiGADAS IIathod : iiioites prince Akbar to 
rebellion, 2 8S ; causes disturbances in Aldr- 
Wclr (]()7*2), 280 ; is reconciled with the ein- 
]HWor (109S), 290; obtains for Ajitsing {wdoii 
and lands in the districts of ’ Jhalor and , 
Kichor (1099), 290; is appointed governor of 
P;4taii (IyOS), 291 •intrigues against (1703) ; 
his escapes, 291 - 292 ; joins AJitsihgh in* his 
i*ehellion ; takes shelter with the Kolis; his 
disappearance, 295# 

Biting Ap A LI : identited with Jnnagadh, 160, 
DiTEBAnnA ; .Chaiilukya king (A,b. 1010 - 1022) 
attends the sm^mvci^ra or choxce-marnage 
of Diudabhaclevi and is selected as groom, 
builds a lake at Anabilavida aTld abdicates 
in favour of his nephew Bhima, 162-363, 
DtrnnABiiADETI : sister of Mahendra Bdja of 
UsT-Lndol, selected Diirlahha* Chaulukya, king 
at a svaifani-Gara^ 162 - .16*3, 
.Ditelaehasaeovaea j lake, built at Anahila- 
vi'tda by Durlahha the (Jhaulukya king, 163. 
pBEXABHASSENA ; 168. 

BctevAsaeasiii: sage, 461. 

Dossal A : king of 8?ikanihhari, 371, 

Dtttaea : grantor, 125. 

Dyaeaippa : king of Lcitadesa, 169 and note 1. 

See Biirappa. • 

Bvahasamudba ; capital of Hoysala BalUlas, 
203 note 3. 

Dtarka : 6, 160 Musalmin post at, attack 
on, orders of the emperor to raze to the 
ground the temple at, 295 ; is captured by 
Vdghers of Okh‘4niandal(1859), 446; taken by 
the English, 448, 461,. 546.* 

Dtyas'raya : work compiled by Hemachandra, 
137, 156, 159, 162, 163, 170, 171, 173, 182, 

185, 193. • 

DvyAs'bayaKosha: 180,192. See Dvyas'i'aya, 
DwAPABTtra : third cycle, 461, 

DwAbea: 461, See Dvafrka. '• 


JiiASTWiCK ; Captain (1883), ,383. 

Eclipse: held sacxed by Hindus*, 165 and 
' note 2, 522, 

Emots : of As'oka (B.O. 250), 14, 

Egypt : 536 ; trade of, 645, 546. 

Exkinois* : the Ban, 544, ■ ' * ' 

EealLA Tiba : shrine, visited by VastupAla, 

200. . . ,y 

Elbphanta : : probably old . Puri.’ 107 ; cave 
temple at, 458. 

Elisab: .543, 

ELPHiijrSTOFB : Mr, Momitstuart, enacts a 

civil and ciimmal code in 1827, 43C 

Elphinstoiste ; Bord, Governor of Bombay 
(1857), 438. 

Elura : inscription of Dantidurga at, 120, 
122, 467 ; Devaladevi captured near, 205. 
Embolima : town identified with Amb, 538. 
BNfiLiSH : the, their factory, at Surat besieged 
and plundered, 833; plundered • second time, 
take the fort of Surat with the help of the 
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' MardthAs (17o9), 313 ; become cliief of the 
affairs of Surat, and enter into agrooinent 
with Fatesing’h Gaik war (17 73), 401 ; cap- 
ture Broach (1772), 401; capture 'Thana 
and Versova fort, 401 ; enter iirio an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Eatesingh Cklik- 
wdr (1780), 40S ; optwations of, against Sindia 
. and Holkar, 409 ; aid GovindrAv Gaikwir’s 
party {1802);^ 412 ; settle' the treaty of 
Bassein (1802), 413 ; capture "’Broach and 
PaVagad, restore PAvAgad and Dohad to 
, Sindhia (ISOS), 414 ; enter into a fresh treaty 
with the GAikwar, and obtain the GaikwAr’s 
shai^e in AhmedAhtkl, 8urat, and Kaira (1817), 
423 ; sovereignty of Gujarat passes into tlie 
hand of (1819), 428 ; capture Bet and 
Dwarka (1859), 446 - 44S, 8ee British- 
Ephthabite : ruling class of White Hiisjas, 
86, 145; retreat of to ICdshmir (590-042), 
500. SeeHu]gas. 

Epitapsa : town, 538. , 

Era : Of Nahapana : 26, the Mdlawa, 28 - 29, 
67 ; the Samvat, 29 ; the Gupta, 29 ; Talablii, 
81 5 Tx’aikutaka, 113; Chedi, 114; of 
Siddharaja, Ghaulukya king, 176 and note. 
Erajx : Gupta pillar inscription at, 71. 
Eratosthenes: Greek geographer (275-194 
B.C,), 535, 537. 

Ebtnpitr ; mutiny at (1857),. 439. 

Erskine : Mr., the chief of the factory "at 
Cambay (1759), 343. 

Ethiopia : headlands of, 536. 

Eitceattdes : Baktrian king, 16 -1 7. 
EtTDAiMON Arabia : modern Aden, 543. 
EbboxoS: of Cyzicus (117 b.c.) his voyage to 
India, 535. 

Euphrates: river, 514, 

•Buthybjmos'': 535. 

Exports : from Gujaraft ' coasts, 529 1 
Skythia, 544. 


JFa Hian (400), 502, 

PAils : revenue clerks, 212. 

Faxhb-Ud-baULAH : attacks Ahmeddbad ; is 
deserted by his supporters Sherkhdn B4bi and 
Baisinghji of Idar; is defeated and captured 
by Jaw^itt Hard KhAn ; intrigues with the 
AIar4tha leader Pundji Yithal, 329 ; besieges 
Kapadvain, 330; returns to Dehli (1748), 

> 333. 

EaXhr-<ub-din : son of Mulla Muhammad Alt, 
chief of merchants at Surat, is imprisoned by 
Sayad Acchan, is sent to Bombay in disguise 
by the chief of the English factory at Suratj 
332. 

PXmhal : * Anahilavdda, 511, 

Eamily tree : Ghd-lukya, 110. 

Famine : in Visaldeva’s time, 203 and note 5 ; 
in Gujarat (1681), 286; (1684), 287 ; (1698)* 
290 ; 1719), 300 ; (1732), 313 ; (1747), 332. • 
Fabhat-ul-mule : GujarAt governor (1376- 
1^91), 231. . 

FabtshtAH: Muaalman historian, 348* 361, 
. 372,., 612 notes 2, and 3, 
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f ATiEUKirSTTAr. : craperor (1713- 1719) 21B, son 
oi Azim-us-sluln, second son of Anrangzib, 
inavolies on Oelill and pats Jeliandar fcJhali 
to death (173;^) 5 remains under the influence 
of tlie Sayad brothers; makes treaty with 
Ajitsing o£ Shlrwar and marries his daughter, 
(I7I0); religious riots in AhmedaMd (3714) 
297-29S ; iiis deposition and death (1719), 300. 
l?Axrj;DAR3 ; Mughal governors of crown 
domains, 311 ; military police, 214, 
Fatesingit ; son of Damaji G4ikw4r by his 
tliird wife ; conics to Poona and gets a reyersal 
.of the recognition of the claims of Govindrav 
from the Ikishwa in favour of baydji; is 
appointed BayajPs deputy in Gnjai'At; nego- 
tiations of, with the English in Bnrat, 400, 
401 ; shuts himself np in tile city of Baroda, 
401 ; negotiates with the English (1780), 
^ 408; dies" {17t^9), 410, 

Fazl ; founds a JAina mosque at Sindiln, 506, 
530, 

FAZ3>ui.LAn MauEiia, physician of Mehmud 
Khilji, 362, 

FEtr.DATonY States : during Musalm4n period 
209. 

FERGxrssoisf : Mr. (1839), 383, 491, 499, 500, 
504. 

Ferozshah : Nawa:h of Kamona and follower 
of Tatia Topi. 445, 

Ferryman ; Colonel, 440. 

Firattudin Kh.In ; acts as viceroy (1743); 
schemes of Bangoji for his assassination; 
returns to Cambay ; defeats' Eangoji and 
, becomes sole rnasteV of Gujanft (17x3), 326 ; 
confined by liis troops for arrears of pay, 
escapes to Agra, 327. 

FrEDD NAMES : under Valalihis, 8,3, 

FlNANC|,iL EEEOEM .* of Mii'iia Isa ' Tarkhdn, 

■ ■■ 279 , - 

FiRii'WORSiiirr'ERS : in Baimur, 516. 

Firuz BjjXh : Sultiin, 514. See Malik Kahir, 
Fi'RFz TughjAr : Emperor (3351 -1388), 231. 
IhsOAL A.D MINISTRATION : of Giijarut, during 
Mnsalunln period, 210, 

Fleet : 'Mr., 81. notes X and 2,113, 117 note, 
124,142,541. 

Floors: Siiharniati (3683), 2S7. 
Fltjbllen.:/638, 

Forbes; the late Mr., author of the Bits 
MMa, 153, 159, 160, ISS, 470. 

Forbes ; Major, 409. 

Forbes :■ Mr., on the Mulakgiri systems of the 
Mardtluls in 1775, 419, 

Foreigners : settlement of, in Gnjardt, 13. 

G'ARAmAEAGHATTA : fight of Kaikidevi at, 

195, 

OadhiA : coinage, 469. 

OAikwAb : 227. See Ddmaji Gdikwdr, Fate- 
singh Odikwdr, Govindrdv Gdikwdr, Pildji 
Gii'kwdr, and bayaji Gaikwdr, 

GAJSfABABAi : mother of Kanoji son of Govind- 
rdv, takes refuge at Surat ; applies for assist- 
ance to the English as well as to Malhdr, 
son of Khaiiderdo Gdikwdr (1800), 412. 


GARLITALUT^: perhaps Tiilakhaii bdlva 
tribe, 534. 

Gamaliba : 543. 

GAmbhuta ; ancient name of Cambay, 123. 
Gambiee : Mr., chief of the English at Surat, 
401. 

Ganrabhava : see Brahsspati. 

Gandaraioi ; Gandhdra, 545, 

Ganraleit ; Gandhdrarashta or A^imnan, 
501. 

GanrhArA: old town, 75 ; establishment of 
the power of liiddras in, 144 ; 467, 491 ; 
retreat of White I-M3^as from to Kashmir, 
500,545. 

Ganesa : image of, 163. ■ 

GangA r the river Ganges, 165 and note 6, 51 S, 
Gangadhar ShAstbi : Oaikwdr’s envoy to 
Poona for the settlement of the Peshwa’s old 
claims on Gaikwdi'^s estate (3814), 427. 
GangXmaH : younger brot*her of Mularciiaj 
■' 160 . 

GANGARiDiE : tribe, 532, 533, 

Ganges : river, eastern boniulary of Kiimdra- 
pala’s kingdom, 189, 510 ; water of the, for 
Somndth, 622, 53lJ, 537, 645, . 

GARi-Sils : position of, 215 and note 2, 
Oi-RGYA ; disciple of Nakulisa, founder of a 
branch of Pdsupata school, 84. 

Garjjai%ka ; Sanskrit form ofGhaznavi, 195. 
Garnibe : Lieutenant, 504, 

Garud ; eagle god, 465. 

Gauba : country, 124, 466, 468, 469, 
GabghIt; 453. 

Gautama: Buddha (b. 0. 560-480), travel 
through Valabhi country, 79. Sage, tank and 
hermitage of, 454, 461. • 

Gautamibotra: Andhra king (A.R, 138), 32, 
38 ; Sdtakariii, 540. 

GayLkarna ; see Kama, ' 

Gaya Ku NR : see Goni, 453. 

Gere6sia; 546. 

Gerrosoi : 537. 

•Gehlots: name derived from Valahhi king, 
85, 469. 

Genealogy: of the Gujarat Kshati’apas, 54 ; 
of the Guptas (319 - 470), 60 ; of the Chava- 
das, 155 ; of the Vdghelas, 206. 

Geneeal REVIEW : of Mardtha supremacy in 
Gnjardt, 429. * 

Ghagara : Gbavada king (a.r. 908 - 937), 164, 
155. ■ ■ ■* 

Ghalla : 537. 

Ghanohis : oil-pressers, 450, 

Ghatotkacha : second Gupta chief, 63, 67. 
Ghazi-ud-rin : Khan Bahadur Furuz Jang, 
forty -third viceroy of Gnjardt (1708 - 1710) ; 
his death ; confiscation of his property, 296, 
297. * 

Ghazni : capital of Mahmud, 165, 510. 

Ghazni Khan ; grave of, 455. 

Ghelo : near Valeh town, probably a aiver in 
Valabhi time, 79. ■ . 

GhiAsurrin : son and successor of Mahmdd 
Khilji (1469-1439) ; appoints his son Abdu} 
Kctdir prime minister j builds »Mdndu Shddi. 
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abad or abode of joy ; invasion, o£ Mdlwa by 
Bablol Lodi (1482) ; doaf,b of, by poison ad- 
ministered by his son and prime minister 
Nasir-ud'din/3G2 - 365. - 

Ghias-ud-din Tugitlak: ; emperor (■^320), 230. 
Gi-jFonTJLA: chief of Godhra, attacked* by 
Tejaiipala, 201 . • 

OhiiAili : see Bluiinli, 

Girdh/r Bahadur : Rtlja, NAgar Bra^hniaii, 

. governor of Miindu (1722 - 1724) ; defeat of,. 

ny Ohlmnaji Bandit and Udfiji Bavdr, 382, 
Girtnagara : Juudgadh, 14,^ 

Girhar : fair atjO; Skandagiipta’’s inscription 
at, 135 ; Vastxipala’s temple, at, 153 ; in- 
scription at, ,170 ; teinxde o£ Nemm^tb re- 
Xmired at, 176, 177, ISO ; inscription at, lOp ; 
visited by Heinachandra, 192 ; hill, magni- 
ficent temple of ISieminatha built on, 199, 
202, -231 and note 2, 236. 

Girnara : Brdlimans, 70, ’ ■ 

GrRisTAE INSCRIPTION: of Skandagiipta, 69-70, 
Glaser ; 542. 

Goa; 517. 

Goaris : river Vaitarani, 540, 542, 

Goddard : General , conducts negotiations with 
Poona on behalf of the Supreme Government 
and the Government of Bombay ; advances 
against Dabhoi, 408 ; takes Ahmedi.ib4d by 
storm ; besieges the fort of Bassein (1780), 
409. 

Godhra : chief of, deserts Lavanaprasada and 
joins hitUwa chief, 199, 201, 

OoDHRAHA and God RAH A ; see Godhra, 

Gogha : capture of (1347), 280 ; contest for the 
government of, 314 ; captured by Momin 
Khiln (1756), 339 ; delivered to the Mardthas 
by Momin Kli4n (1753), 342 ; port, 4-40. . . 

SloHELVADTA ; main ‘ divisioii of Mher cMef- 
shi|)s, 136. 

Gohils : name derived from a Yalabbi king, 
85, 86 ; Eajput tribe, 217 note 3. 

GohilvIda : zillali, 208 and note 3. 

OoLLAS ; a ruler, 76 j Hun king, 86, 143. 
Gondad : 231, 517. 

Goni ; tank, 453. 

Goodfellow : Lieutenant Charles,. E. E., 

. 4-47,448.. . . 

Gopnat-H : temple, 79. 

Goea DAS : priests, 451, 

GoTiND A : feudatory Etishtrakiita prince ruling 
in Gujarat, 121, 122, Gujanit E4shtrakdta 
king (827), 126. ‘ ■ 

Govinda I. ; Dakhan Edsbtrakiita king (680), 

120 , 121 . ~ . . , * ' ■ 

Govinda II. : ‘Dakhan Eashtrakdta king, 122. 
Govinda III. : (827 ■ 833) holds the Gujarat 
province independently of the Dakhan sway, 
completes the conquest of the north and 
inarches to the south; hands the Gujardt king- 
dom to his brother Indra, 123, 466, 468, 628. 
Govindraja: brother of Dhmva II., 127, 
Govindeav : Gaikwdr, son of Damaji by bis 
first wife ; sides with Eaghuiiilthrao and is 
taken prisoner with him at Bhorap (1768) ; 
promises increased tribute and heavy fine 


\ 

for liis conduct and is invested with bis 
father’s title and estates, 3H9>400 ; g-rant 
made in his favour is cancelled (1771) ; is 
reinstated by Eagluimithrao (1773), 40 i ; 
invests Biwoda (1775), 4G1 ; leads Ragboba's 
army, 403 ; secures the favour of Maliudji 
Sindia and ap^iHes to liira for restoration, 
410 j takes up the office of regent at Baroda 
(1793), 41 1 5 forces Aba Slielukar to surrender 
Affinedabad and keeps him in confinement 
11797), '411 j his death (1799), 412. 

GraHabi : Mulardja’s opponent, 139, 

* Graharipu : king of the Chuddsamds, 137 ; 
Mlecheha ruler of Sorath, wars with Miiiaraji!, 
and is made prisoner, 1 60, IGL 
Grants: copperplate; 55. 

Grimes: Colonel, 440, 

Greek : vessels, 516, 

Guha : see Giihasena. 

Guhasena: follower of Buddha, S3 ; Valabhi 
king (A.D. 559-567), 85, 

Gujarat : boundaries and extent, 1 ; the un.mc, 
2 - 5 5 Rcisbtrakixi IS in, 119-134 ; invaded by 
Alaf Kluln, 205 note 2 ; under the Moglials 
(a.d. 1 573 -1760), 221-225; under the rule of 
Aurangzib (1644-1647), 280; Shivaji’s in- 
roads in (1664 -4670), 284, 386; jxreibj-tory 
inroads of the Marathas, their growth, tlufir 
power, and their supremacy in, 3S 5 ; ex'pcdi- 
tions of Ehanderd'o Diibhade in (1700-17U)> 
388 ; administration of, left enlirely in the 
hands of the Giilkwdr fairly after the treaty of 
balbai, 410, 411; under the management of 
Aba Bhelukai' (1796-1797), 411 ; farmed to 
Gdikwirir by the Fe.sliwa (1799), 411; reneuml 
.of the farm of, to Bhagwantrao Gaik war for 
ten j^ars (1804), 415; appointment yof 
Trimbakji Bengle as Sarsubha of Ahmeclil])ad, 
427 ; Eesliwa’s rights passed to the BvilLdi 
(1819),' 385 ; disturbances (IS57 - 1859), 433- 
448 ; disarming (1857), 444; gateway, 452, 
459; Br41iinaiis. 463 ; Hindu enterprise by sea 
to J4va, 492 note 3 ; conquest and settlement 
of JAva -and. Gam])odia (693), 496 ; earliest 
Arab references *to, 505,508, 51'* ; conquest 
of -(3300), 512, 514, 515, 517, 526, 529 ; re- 
ligion in, 530 ; 

Juzr. " 

Gujaes : a tribe, 2 - 3_, 58, 

Gulla: 143. 8ee Miliirgulla. 

Gunamati : Bodliisattva, 79, 

Gitnda ; Ksliatrapa inscription at, 42, 

Guntei : fort, seized by baminas, 139, 518. 
Gufta : first Gupta king, 60, 6 U 
Gupta : era, 29; 5S, 67, SI,' 87, HO, 

Guptas ; in Magadha, -73, 77, 

GuejjAeA: kingdoms, 3-4; foreign tiihe, 
YalabKis believed to be » 

defeated by Arabs, 109 ; establish themselves 
, at Hdudod (580 - 808), 113 ; tex'ritory, 
113 ; coxipcrplate grants, 113-114; family 
tree, il4;^ give up sun-worship and their 
name for Saivism andBurdnic pedigree, 136 ; 
.march against Dhriiva ll., l27 ; Chavadds 
said to belong to them, 127 note 2, 
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‘J58, 463 j origin o£, 464 y o£ Broacli, 
4G6, 466 ; tlieir appearance in India and 
earliest notice j 467, 468 ; migration of, 469 ; 
are defeated by Prabliakaravardliana(600-60C), 
490 j retain Broacli, Valabbi, and Bbiiimc^l, 
490; their relation with Milikas or Mods, 
490, 536. See Juzr^ 

OgRjjAEATtiTA ; proviiicc of Gujardt, name 
duBved from Talabhi kings, 85. 

GavAKA : first Choiidn Idng, 168 note 1. • *. 


XIadIlAkA t village^ 202*. 

Maudala : copperplate found at, 138. 

Hadow : Mr., Collector of Alimodabad, 443. 
llAnkiAN ; Koman emperor (117 - 138), 537.- 
HaidarAbAd : Sindb town, 511, 517, ’538, 546*. 
IlAiDAE kgni KhIn : fiftieth viceroy of Guja- 
rdt; disorder in AhmedilbM (1721 ; his 
leniency to Bdbis of Gujarat ; frees the empe- 
ror from the tyranny of the Say ads (1721) ; 
is honoured with a title and the governorship 
of Gnjarilt’ (1721-22), 302; subdues Kolis of 
Ohunval ; shows signs of independence and 
IS recalled (1722), 303. 

Hai< 3- i General, 538. 

Haihayas :,a Kshatriya tribe*, 58. 
Eaimakhai>da; Hema’s pit, 193* 

Haimin Imam Ala ; string of names composed 
by Hemachandra, 192, * • 

IlAiTAli.: 145. 

Hakam ; brother of Bsmdn, second Khalifdh, 
506; sends an expedition to Dobal and 
Broach,.605, 506, 613. 

HIlAr ; zillah, 208 and note S. 

HamIl KhAn : grant of, 456. ^ « 

HambireAy : the title of Hast! ji Mohite, fcliivd- 
ji’s coramander, 387, • • 

II AM.ED Bscr : is appointed governor of- Broach 
(1754), 339. 

H Ami.i> Khak : uncle of Kizam-ul-Miilk, deputy 
viceroy of Gujarat (1722), 303 ; joins liis 
forces with Kantdji Kadam, and defeats and 
kills vSliujaat Khan near Ahmeddb ad ; • takes 
np lus quarters at fc^luihi Biigh and gets posses- 
sion of all AhmedLibad except the city ; at- 
tempt of Ibrahim Knli^son of 81iujm\|i Khdn 
to assassinate him, ' 304-305 ; defeated by 
Eustarn All at Aiuis (1723), 306, 213 ; assigns 
one-fourth share of the territoi^y north of the 
Malii to Kanthji and a corresponding interefit 
in the territory ^outh of Main to Pilaji, 305 ; 
unites his forces with the Marfith^'s tinder 
Kfint^ji and Pilaji and marches on Ahmed- 
a?b£id ; deftmt of, at Sojitra ; second defeat, 
307. • 

llAMMIRAMAHAlilTYA; 167, 169, 171, 182,184, 
'Em^VKAi king of Sindh, invaded by Bhima- 
1 , 163 * , 

Hahawal lanawal, apparently Chnnvdl or 
JhdUwar, 510, 513, 617. 

HaotmAn : progenitor of Porbahdar chiefs, 136. 
HAubhIkjx : chief of Limbdi (1763), 337; 
Hariba ; adopted son of Khanderdo' Gaikwdr, 
attacks Eangoji’s deputy and kills him s Ms 
expulsion by Kangoji from Borsad, 331* 


HaripAiiA * mimsler of Siddhanlja, ITS; 

grandfatlier of Kiimdrapalaj 181, 

HabiPaNT Fadke: Posliwti’s general, enters 
Gujardt and compels G ovindrao and Eaglioba 
to raise the siege of Earoda, 402. 

HARfYA BrAhman ; 460 and note 3, 

HaekAeAs : messengers, 214, 

HaEShA : 116. * 

Haesh ACHAB ipA : Sanskrit work by tiic poet 
Bilna, 314, 

Haeshadeta-: 3%irshavardhaiia of Kaiiaui . 
(607 - 648), 115. 

Hakshapitba ; identified with Harsol, 129. 
HarshayaedHAB'A ; Kananf king (629- 645),. 
66, 72, 108. 

HABstPri. temple at Veriival of, 203. 

HasAji Mohite : plunders Broach (1675)^ 
387, See Hambirrav. 

HaSAB MphaMvMAD If hAn : author of Mirat- i- 
Ahmedi (1730), 310. 

HAS-TINAG-AEd : toWB, 499. 

HastinApue : same as Hastinagara. 

Hatch : Captain (1857), 440. 

Hateshvae MAHADEy : !Ndgar Brhbmaiis' 
special guardian at. Vadnagar ; destruction of 
the temple of, 289. 

HayaI/oAr : Mughal village officer, 232, 

HAzi Muhammad KhAn : governor of Mafndn^ 
(1668), 370. 

Head tax : the repeal of (171 9)^ 301. 

Heeataios : GVeek writer, 532, 546* * 

Hemachandra ; Jain devotee and chronicler 
(A,D, 108 9-31 73), 166, patronised by Siddhardja,. 
380; his teacher, 181 note tells Kimiara- 
pala his future, 182-183 ; birth and educa- 
tion, 191*; becomes Kuma'rapala’s religious 
adviser, 3*92-393 ; his works and death, 193. 
HemAchArya : 179, 183 ; his convent, ISS. Scef 
Hemachandra* 

Herbert u Sir Thomas, English traveller in 
India (1626), 361. Master Thomas, 381*. 
Heptanesia. ; island, 542. 

Heemoeaos ; geographer, 646* 

Heeodotos : Greek histoinan, 532. 

Heeone’ : reef, 539, 545, 

Himalayas : the, 618 * 

HiKd: 511; cities of, 634, 516, 518; king of 
529. 

Hindu : 512, 529 ; classes of, 530 ; king, 531. 
Hindu Ghieps : of M^Indii, expelled by Sult^in- 
ISlmms-ud-din Altamsli (1234), 357* 

Hippalus : 536, 537, 543. 

Hippaekhos : Eratosthenes’ critic (ISO b. c.), 
635., " ’ 

Hippokouea ; either Godegaon or Kuda, 640 y 
possibly Hippargi, 541. 

Heraxleia : 646. 

Hieanya Kasiph : demon, 120* 

Historians : Solanld, 165. 

Hixten Tsiang ; GHncse traveller and pilgrim. 
(a.d. 612- 640), 3, 7, 77 ; Ms description of 
the Valabhis, 79 ; 85 ; 111 ; 115 j notices Broach 
'kingdom, 116; 143, 466, 466, 467, 489, 490, 
499, 502, 640. 

Hi^hAm bin Abdfl Malie : (724 - 743). 6O65 
513, 520* 
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IIISAMUDDIN PAKMiit, Gujardt. g'ovcnior, 230 

and note 1, 

Hisn UiioiiAB : i337. 

Hm'O.RY; of BlimimU, '4G5 “dTl, 
lloNOTs: 465. 

IloKNDY-. chief of the. council at Bombay 
(1779), 408. 

Hosiiano Sh£h Ghoei : Sultan 6f •M41wa 
(1405- 1432), the establislier of Miindu’s 
gimtness; goes to Jajnagar (Jaipif^^^ in Cut- 
tack in Orissa (1421) ; returns to Mandu at 
the news of the siege of Miindu by Ahmed 
Shdli of ejujardt in 1422 ; prosperity of Malwa 
and extension of his power by his ministers 
Malik Miighis Khilji and Mehmdd Kh^n Ms 
■ son 5 his death, 358 - 359. 

IIULTSCH: 129 note 3, 

HumAyun : emperor of I)elilitl539- 1566), 320; 
defeats 1::iiltan Bahddur of Gujardt (1534) at 
Mandasor ; captures the fort of b'ongad, re- 
tires to Mdndu from Gujardt (1535), returns 
to Agra (1535-36),. 367, 368. 

Hitn : coin variety, 219 note 2, 222 note 2 , . 

Hitna king of, at the svayamvetra or choice- 
marriage of Durlabhadevi, 163, 

HiiNiLS*.'465, 

"HdNAS : White (A.n. 450 - 520), *69, 73, 74-76, 
142.346,465,467.- See Huns. 

Hifni ; subdivision of Mdrwdr Kunbis,‘465. 
Huns : White, 69, 73, 86. See Hiiijas. 
Htjemxiz ; horse trade from, 515.' 

H-UesoI; : town, capital of Prachanda^ 129. ' 

Husain KhIn BATrANui : 439, 

Huychikson:- Captain, Political Agent of 
■ B^hopdwdJV hangs the Ba'ja of-Amjera (1867), 

Huvishka : Kushiin king (A.D. 100 - 123), 37. 
llTURAOTES : the Eavi, 634. . - 

Hypasis : the Bias, 533. 


JLbeeia * district of Skythia, 544. 

Ibn KHijEDi.i>BA : 468. See Ibni Klrardddbab. 
Ibn Asie : Arab historian, author of Tarikh-i- 
Ivamil (1160 - 1232), • his account of the de- 
struction of 'Somanatha, 165. 

Ibni.Asie; 522 and nie 4, 523, 524. See 
Ibn A'sir. 

Ibni Haukal : Muhammad Abul Kdsim (995 - 
996), 607, 511 and notes- 6, 6, 7, 8, 610 note 1, 
614 and notes 6, 7, 8, 616 and notes 8, 9, 10, 
518, -519, 621, 523, 526, 527, 528, 529. ' ; 

" Ibni Ehabli KiiIn: author of the biographical 
■ dictionary, 522 note 4, ' 

, Ibni KHtFEnlDBAic : Arab WTiter (912), 506 
and note 7, 509 note 5, 512, 513 and note 10, 
619, 520 , 527, 528, 630, 631. See Ibn Khur- 
dcldba. 

IbeXhim KhXn : fortieth viceroy . of Gujardf 
(1705), 293; forty-second viceroy (1706), 
295; resigns (1703}, 296, ■ 

IbeXhihi : gold coin, 210 note 2.; 222 note 2, 
lh;>AE : 218, 226, 232, 233, 236. 237, 238 ; revolt 
of, capture of, by Mughals, death of the chief 
of (1679), 286; unsuccessfiir attack on, by 
Jiuvdii Mard Khan, 315. . • 
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IlIo : copperplate grant found at, 146 note 3, 

117, 

IMBEEIAL PDAYEE : decay of (I720), sole 
. Impoets : into Skythia, 544, 

Impeotements : by Akbar, 223. 

InAm Commission : fanatical spirit excited by 
the proceedings of, 436, ^ 

INPB : Indi, 541. . 

IndaeGAd : fort taken by Lieut. Welsh in f/SO, 
409. 

India : religious sects of, 530 ; home of wisdom, 
531. 

Indian Aechipelago : 536. 

Indo-ChinA : conversion of, to Buddhism (b.o. 
240) ;• immigration to* of Sakas or Yavanas 
from Tamluk or EatnavationthcHugbli (a.d, 
100), 499. 

Indo-Seythia; 537, 538, 539. ■ * 

Indea : Eashtrakiita king (about A.D. 500), 120. 
Founder of the Gujardt branch, 121, 123- 
124, 

Indea I. : Bdshtrakubi king, 120, 121. 

Indea III.: Dakhaii Edshtrakii-ta king, Ms 
grants found at Kavsdri, 128 ; (A-d. 914), 130, 
616. 

Indus : river, 517, 633, 534, 637, 638, 
INSOKIPTIONS : 42, 43, 65-66, 67, 69, 71, o-f 
Goa Kddamhas, 172 note 3 ; of Karavarman, 
173; of Madanavarman, 178 ; 203 - 204; at 
BBinmal, 471 - 488. 

Inthapatha-puri -. Indraprastha, capital of 
Cambodia, 499. ♦ 

lOMANEs : the Yamuna, 635. 

Iron fdail *. legend of the, 10 and note ‘2. 

IsdAm : Mer converts to, 141 ; spread of (1414), 
236-237 ; precepts of, taught in Kambaya, 
514,530. 

IsdAmAbAd : military post of the Mughals, See 
Sadra, 285, 

IslAmnaqae : see Navdnagar. 

IsmAil Muhammad : the collector of customs 
at Cambay in 1741,* 323. 

IstaeadattA ’.Kshatrapa ruler (230)- 250), coins 
of, 51-62 ; ruler, 57. ' 

IsYABASENA : Abkira king, 62. 


J aaeae-Al-Mansue : ■ Abbdsi Kbalifdli (754*' 
775), 524. 

Jabadpur : Visaladeva retires to, for help, 203. 
Jabwa : Edja of, shelters Captain Hutehinsoni 
439. . . 

JAchikADEVA : king, copperplate of, 186. 
JAdam : same as Yddava, 139, 

JAdeja *. corruption of Jaiidheja; 137. 

JAdejas : invading tribe, 137. 

JAdoji ; son of Umdbdi Ddbhdde, 314, 
JAGaddeva ; chief, general of Siddhardja, 17*2 
. and notaS. 

JAGAT JHAMP-AKA *. world guai’ diaii, another 
* name of Durlahha, Chaiilukya king, 162. 
JagatSEN : gives Slirimdl to Gujardt Brahmans> 

463. 

JagapsTami : 460, 463. See Jagsvami. 
Jagotunga : Dakhan Ea'shtrakiita prince, sob 
of Krishna^ 128, 130. 
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Jag Det : see Jagaddeva, 

Jageshwar ; slirine and cistern of, 453. 
JiG-iKPiRS ; Musalniafn landliolders, 21 5, 

• Jago : Jolm de St., Portuguese apostate in the 
service of Sultan Bahadur of Camhay 
■ (1536), 350, 350. 

Jagsom ; king, 460, 461, 464 ; temple of, 460, . 
JAGSVilMt : sun temple of, 451, 456, 459, 463, 

' 471. . ■ 

«TaiIw4ngir * Miiglial emperor (16*05 • 1627), visits 
Milndu in 1617; receives Eugifsh ambassador 
Sir T, Roe at Mdndu, 361, 372 - 377. 
JaitvADETa : 'coppei’plate of, 81; Mebr king, 
bis grant, 87; anotlier name of Jdcbikadeva, 
137 ; bis grant at Morbi, ] 39. 

Jaikop : properly Jakshkop, 454 and note,; 

lake, 455, 456- 458, 471.. 
jAirmi ’.*511 note. 12, 520. 

Jaj jaeA'. minister of Akdlavarsha Krisbna, 
128, 

Jal:' 45G. SeePilii. 

Jalh'AnA : daughter of Arnoritja, marries Ku- 
■mrfrapiUa, 185, 

JAXitoUR’. town, 534, 546. 

JIm : 215 and notf 2, , • 

J AMA *. fixed sum of land revenue, 212, . 

JamIwae ; tribe, 460, 464, 

■Jamba : Bania minister of Yanardja, 152, 
JambxjmAli *. river, 1604 
Jambxjsab : Bribmaus of, mentioned as grantees, 
111 I attacked and plundered by- Momin Kbafn 
in 1765, 339. 

Jaaibfvada ; 125, 

JambittAtika : moderii Jambnvdda, 125* 
JXmdagni : sage, 461. 

JXmi-ijl-Hi;kIy1i' : work of Muhammad IJfi, 
512 and note 5. 

Jai RXj : king, 512. 

Jam.nta : the river Yaimina, 518. 

JXm'S : Onjaidit chiefs, 139. 

JAm Sihta : Samnia chief of little Kachh, 
.-dlSb'V . ' - '■ 

JanXsbaya : 56, 

JanAwal ; Clmnvdl, 509, 513, 

Janbur ; B,ander, 509 note 4, 520. 

Jakjika : identified with Puri, 107%; island, 207, 
note 1 ; fort, residence, and stronghold of the 
Sidi or Abyssinian admirals of Bij^pur, 285, 
546, 

JaX-TcojirXo Sindia: adopted son ofBdiz4bai, 
widow of ilowhitrav Bindia, 437. 

JXnoji Biioxsbe; of Nafgpnr, partisan of 
Riighoba, 399. ' 

Janwal •. Chimvtil or Viramgdm, 509. Pee 
.Tanawal and Junrifwal, 

Jabiya : goldsmiths, origin of, 464. . . 

Jatiyas : tanners, 451. 

JasbAK : Ivshatrapa inscription at, 43, 
jASTANPSiNaii RAthor : Maharaja, viceroy of 
Mdlwa (1657), thirty-second viceroy of Guja- 
rdt (1659 - 1662), 282 ; sent from Gujardt^ by 
Aurangzib to join 'prince Mudzzam against 
Bhiv4ji in the Bakhan (1662), 283, 387, thirty- 
fifth viceroy of Gujardt flGTl - 1674 ; sent to* 
Edbul (1674), 286.* 

*. cultivators, 451 ; persecution of, by 
Brahmanist Chdch (642), 498. ' ' 


JatwIe’ ; zlllah, 208 and note 3 . 

Jattjdheja : 137 ,. 

Jatjzhans : Yojanas, 525; 
b JXuTLA : identified with the tribo ennobled b}* 
Toramaiia, 146. 

Java ; island, early Plindu settlements in, 489 1 
traditions of expeditions- by sea to, 490, 491 
note* 5, *492 ; mention of Gandh-lTa and Lata 
in the legends of, 497; emigration to, of 
refugees from the clef ec^ts of Prabhakaravard- 
bana and Sliribarsha of Mdgadba (600 - 642), 

^ '497 ; appearance and condition of Hinda 

settlers in, 498, 

. JlvADA : corruption of Chdvada, 150, 

Jawxa : see Jhawla. 

JawIn Maeb Kh'Ih BAbi : his unsuccessful at- 
I tempt on Tdar and negotiations with the Manl- 
thds, 315; proclaims himself deputy viceroy 
of Gujarat, 3^26 ; assumes ebarge of the city 
of Ahmedab£M and persuades the troops to 
release. Pida-ud-din ; drives the viceroy to Cam- 
hay and invites Abdul Aziz K'Mii of Jimnar, 
327, 328 ; reconciles himself wjtli his brother 
Safdar Ebitn Bdbi of Eildliaiipur and imprisons 
Pakhr-ud-dilulah and bis family, 329 ; appoints 
JanArdanpaiit in place of Rangoji, .331 ; enters 
into negotiations with BMajiraJv Feshwa (1750), 
334 ; joins the-Mardthas against Aiomin Kh^ln, 
340,342,346. 

JatlA: tribal name, 465. 

Jayabhata I.*. Gurjjara king (605- 620), 114, 
115. 

Jayabfata II. : Gurjjara chief of JSTdndocI, helps 
Yalabbis, 85 ; (650 - 675), 116. 

Jayabhata III, : Gurjjara king of Naiidod, his 
copperplates, 56, IDS ; ( 700 - 734), 114, 116 ; 
his grants, 117 ; deprived of his dominion by 
Dantidurga, 122, 

JayadAman : third Kshatrapa (140 - 143) coins 
of, 33 - 34. 

JayAditya : sun temple, 126. 

Jayakesi Kadamba king of Chandrapura, 
marries his daughter to Kama, burns himself ‘ 

■ on the funeral pyre, 170 and note 5. 

Jayakesi IT. *. Goa Kadamba king, 172 note 3. 
Jayan'TxVpAla: Vastupala’s son, 202. 
Jayantasiaiha ; Clnil^ky{\ noble (1224), 196. 
Jayaktibevi : goddess in Asaval, 170, 
Jayasekhaua : Chavada king of Panchdsar (696), 

killed by Bhuvada, 150, 156. 

Jayasimha: Obdlukya prince, 111, 117. Sec 

Jayashnbavarman. 

Jayasiaiha I. : Chafiukya prince, defeats Iiidiu, 
Rashtrakuta prince (a.d. 500), 120. 
Jayasimhavahmaiak ; Obalukya king, 56, 
younger brother of Vilcramaditya Sat 3 nisraya 
drives out the Gurjjars and establishes Cln^- 

■ lukya power in south Guja^iit (a.d, 666 - 693), 
107, 308,310. 

Jaziah : capitation tax, 213 ; imposition of, by 
Aurangzib 286. 

JbhInbabshXh : Abul Fateh Muiz-ud-din, son 
and successor of Bahadur Slidh I, of Dehli 
(1712-13), 297. 

Jbsabmie *.• Mhers settle at, 136 ; Jain temple at, 
161 note 1. 
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Jettovs ; Porbanclar clilefs, 135 j Rajputs, 13 % 
foreign tribe, 13 ; identified witb J^ts, 

145, ■ 

Jews: in Sahnuivfilfi. 

JhIlas : Rajputs, 139 ; foreign tribe, 140, 206 
.'iiote, ■ ' ' 

JhIlIy^da : establisbed in Ri'ljputdna, 140, 20S . 
note 3„ 

Jiii.Li.wX'R. : local name, 333 and note 3, 517. 
Jhalindae ; ancient name of Jlialor, 229. 
JnjlLori : in Jodbpnr, 329 and note '5, 449, 454. 
JiiAiORis : 301. 

JiiANJH'A : SiLUiara king (916), 129, 516. • 

JiiATEEi NALCEANp ; ageiit of the Baroda con.- 
spirators in the Kaira district, 442, 

JhAwla ; division of Panjtib Giijjars, 146. 
JhinjhuyAda : fort, ISO note 2, 

JiTOLiKAYinAiiA : cradle temple, built by Ku- 
mtopala at Dlianctluika, 1 90. 

JiNAPiiADiTASuni : Jain sage and writer, 6, 15, 
■78 ; author of the Tirtliakalpa, 176, 182 note, 
JireItan : town, 509. 

JisuNiT : father of* Brahmagupta, 453 note 1. 
JiTPun : battle of (1391), 332 and note 2, 233. 
JiTPiJE Anantpfea : reservoir, 380 note 2. 
JivadImak; sixth .Kshatrapa (ITS), coins of, 
40-41. 

JODHPirn ; town, 463, 

JoasVAMi ; 465. 

Jumna : 535. See Jamna. 

JitnXgadh: Mauryan capital of Gtijar^t, 14; i 
establishment of Ahir kingdom at, 138 ; capital I 
of Ohudasama ruler, 176; independent ruler of, 
206, note, 236 ; taken by Mahmud Begada aM 
made his capital under the name of MustH- 
dbild(3472), 245-246; disputed succession(18iiJ, 
425 ; British aid invoked at (1616), 427, 638, 
JuNAiD : Sindh governor of Klialif Hishain, 
his expeditions, 109, 467 ; sends expeditions 
against Gujai’ilt, 506, 533, 520. 

Junawad: 5i7. See JamiwaX, 

Jtjnnaid : see Junaid. 

JuNNAR : perhaps ancient Trikilta, 67. 

Jusz : see Juzr. 

Justice : Mughal administration of, 213. 

Justin : historian (A.d. 250), 16, 535. 

Juzti : GiiJaraJt and Gurjjaras, expedition 
against, '209, 465, 46.7, 468, 469, 505, 506, 
5065, 526,527. 


K Imrun : perhaps a town on the Kafveri, 
MusalmaJns in, 618. 

KAbud TALLEY : sttipcis OT mouiicls of, 497* 
Kacoh ; migration of Sumras to, 139 ; BM- 
ma’s coxiperplate in, 163 ; stone inscription 
from, 203, 508 ; affliction of, 513 note 9j 
. 517, 521:, 630, 534, ■ 638. See Kacchella. 
Kacchella ■ ; identified with Kachh, ‘109^ ■ 
KAci-ixi : coins, 62: note '2; ^ ■ 

Kaghchha : Kachh, 36 and note 5. 
,Kadalundi';, near •Bepur, 546., -■■ ■ 
KIdahbari : Btina’s work, 134. ■ : 

Kalesiah ; battle of (636), 605 note 5. 

Kadi : town grant from, 203, 231. 


Kadi ; fort, captured by the English (1S02),412. 
Kadwa : Gujarat Kaubi subdivision, 4 - 5* 
Kaeur' ; Hazdr Dinafri, minister and general of 
A14-ud-din, 535. 

Kaineitat ; island of 8t. George, 546. 

Kaira ; grant of, 110, 467, 518 and note 3. 
Kaithal ; 534. 

KXka ; town, 64 note 3, 

KAkaea : village, 352. 

Kakka; founder of Eashtrakilta kingdom. in 
Gujarat, 467, 

Kakka II. : "Bjlshtrakuta king, his grants, 122. 
Kakica III. : Riishtrakuta king, 120, 

Kakkala: Bdshtrakiita king, 320. 

KAkeez : name of subdivision, 208 note 3, 
Kalachuei : era, 57 ; dynasty, 114, 469, See 
Ohedi, Traikulaka. 

KXlambapattana : city, visited by Kumto- 
pala, 3 83 and note. 

KIlanjara ; city, 57 and note 4 ; fort, 378, 
Kalavini: river identified with Edveri, 185 
and note 4. 

Ka LAY AVAN A : legendary Dakhan hero, 9, . 

KIliica ; Yogi of Ujjain, 174. 

Kalinjab : Kalaehiiri possession, 469, 
Kaliyug-A; fourth cycle, 6, 461, 

Kallada : 587. 

Kalliana; modern Kaly^n, great port, 547. 
Kalliena ; modern Kalydn, 86. 

Kalligeris : probably Galgali, 641. 

Kaluka : father of Jajjaka, 128, 

KalyXn; 86, see Kalliena; caxntal of Chain- 
kya kingdom, 150 ; great port, 547. 
KalyXnakataka : capital of Buvada Chaulu- 
kya king, 150. Capital of king Permadi, 173« 
KImalatI : mother of Lakha, curses Mula- 
reija's descendants, 160, 

Kaman : probably Ktimardpa, that is Assam, 

■ inland state, 628. 

Kamane ; identified with KamleJ, 539. 
KamavisdIb : revenue official, 212 note^ . 
Kambay ; 518. fc'ee Cambay. 

KambAya; 507,508, 509, 511, 514, 531. 8ee 
Cambay. 

KambAyah; 514, 623, 52S, 520. 8ee Cambay,* 
KambAyat : 514, 515, 520. b’ee Cambay. 
Kamboja: Kdbul, 491, 4-9S a.nd note 4. 

KAmhal : 507, 513, 514. bee Anahilavdda. 
Kamigara: town, 538, 

Kameae ; Konkan, 519. 

KAmlEj : district, 108; expedition against, 
109, 130; 520. 

Kammanijja : modern Kamiej, 130. 

Kammoni : identified with Kim, 539 ; Yillage, 
545,' 

KAmpilA: Ba'ja of, 230 and note 2. 

Kamsa : defeated by Krishna, 178, 

KAmuhul : 511, 514, -bee AnahilavaJda. 
Kanae; 462 note 3. 

Kanaksen ; founder of the SkytManera (78), 
453,464. 

, KAnam : local name for Jamhusar, 208 note 3. 
Kanauj 507, 618, 619. 

Kanbis ; origin of the name, 4. 

KAnchi j modern Conjeverani} visited by 

Knmdrapila, 183. 
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Kakbabiin'A : Qandlidr, nortli o£ Broach, 689. 
Kandiiae: 525. 

Kandola: palace, ISO note 2. • 

Kaa-Ii!: modern Hisii Xjliiira'b, 643. 

Kaniiada : 182, Sce'Krishnadeva. 

IvANHRrwi : cave inscription at; 126, 128. 
KAniioji : G-dikwiir j son of Oovindrafv by a 
Eajputdni princess of Dharampnr, kept in 
confinement during Govindrfio'stime ; manages 
to secure the government for his idiot brother 
Anandrao (3800), again kept in confinement 
by Ms Arab guard, 412 5 collects an ^ army, 
obtains possession of Ahandrdo and is sub- 
dued by the English (1803), 423. 

Kankhka : Kuslian king (A.B. 78), 22, S3, 37/ 
64 note 5, 453, 462 note 3. See Kanak, 

KXnji : Chiinvalia Koli robher, subdued by 
A'aain Khfiu viceroy (1635 - 1642), 276 ,* Koli 
chief of Chhaniar, 3*21. 

KInkak : village, Damdji’s brother Prataprav 
died at (2737), 318. 

KIitaddeva Rasa ; 229. 

KAEfOJ : battle of, 150. 

KanojtXs : BiAhmans, 161. 

Kiiroji TAkpab : Gaikwfir’s lieutenant, ^30 ; 
goes with fakhr-ud-daulah into Sorath and 
captures the town of Vanthali i retires to 
' Dholka and expels Muhammad Jdnbiz ; joins 
Raiigoji and marches on Sitnand, 331, 396., 
Klmisi Kadam BAi^de *. officer of the Pesbwa, 
enters Gujardt and levies tribute for the first 
time (1723), 304, 310, 317, 320 ; takes Ohdm- 
pdner, 391 ; harasses Gujaraft, 394. 

IiliTTiiiiiriir : see Srinagar. 

Kakthadi ! ascetic, 161. 

KAE'THiDTOQ-: 158. See Kaiithkot. 

Kanthi: 63B. 

Kaitteika : coast tract, from Balsar north- 
ward, or between Bombay and Cambay, 123, 
126. 

Kaetthkot : fort in Catch, 15S, 204, 236 aiid.- 
; note 2. 

KIeungI-os : Mughal accountants, 213, 

KanyAbi : village, 443. 

KAkyAKTJBJ-a : 79,161. SeeKanauj. 

KAPABYAiirj : grant at, 123, 129 5 reservoir 
built at, by 8iddliaraja, 180 note 1 5 battle of 
(1726), 307; capture of, by the Marathas 
(1736), 317; Ealfhr-ud-daula meets liaisiiigji 
of Idar at, 329 5 siege of, raised by Holkarr 
(1746), 330; taken by Diirndji from Sher 
Khdn (1753),.338. 

KAPi.LESTABA ; 127. 

Kapabdx; Kiimdrapdla’s chief minister after 
the death of IJdayana, 190 ; becomes Aja- 
yapdla’s minister, is thrown in a cauldron of 
boiling oil, 194, , 

I4toi : 156. 

KApika : identified with Kdvi, 126, ^ 

EiuPiXtATiOT ; Hulardja slew Ldkha in a combat 
at, 160. . 

KApiShphaba : 534. . 

Kapiteohahd BhaistsIli : leading merchant 
of Ahmeddbdd, murder of, by Anopsing 
Bhanddri* 302* ' ‘ - ■/- , , . 


KabIb : town, coin-hoard found at, 48-19, 
KabIpA Saroyae : lake, 453. * 

Kabaiteshyab : 4-53 and note 2.^ 

KiBlJANQ- : Yunna'ii (1290)^ 50f. 

Kabambaea VibIba ; temple, built by Ku» 
mdrapala at Pdtaii, 190. 

Kaban *. .defeat of, by the Musalmdiis, 612. 
See Kai‘an Ghelo. 

KAEAif Ghelo ; Tdghela ruler of Giiiardt 
(1296-1304), 229, ; 

KIeXyabA : modern* Kfirvan, chief shrine^ of 
Lakuliia and temple of Chamiuidudeyi *at, 
. 83 and note. 

• Kaepa; plate, 128, 130. 

’Kabeb Paheays : 644-, 645. 

KaeiAs : *SalavatSj 461. 

Kaeea I. : Edshtrakfita king of Gnj ardt branch 
(812 - 821), accepts the overlordship of Dak- 
ban dynasty, helps Atnogliavarsha in estab- 
ing bis supremacy and receives in rethrn a 
portion of country south of the T%ti; liis 
grants, 124*126. 

Kabka II. : grant of (812 - 813), 466, 468, 
KArmabeya AhAea ; district of KtimleJ, 108. 
Kaeba : JPiirdnic king, 4; Mahabhdrata hero, 
85, 86, 116. . Bon and successor of Bhima I. 
(1064 -1094), removes his capital to Karna- 
vati, 369, 370-371. King of Ohedi, pays 
tribute to Bhima I„ 163 ; marches against 
KumdrapaJia and dies on the way, 186 and 
. note 5, .187. 

Kaebapeya : last Vdghela king (1296 - 1304) : 
flees before Musalmdns to Devagiii, dies a 
fugitive, 206 -206. 

^Care-Aditya : 357. 

KabnAp : district of Punjab, 534, 

Kaenamerp: temple at Anahilavdda,. built by 
Kama the Chaulukya king, 170, 

Kaena SAg-Aea ; lake made • by Kama the 
Chaulukya king, 170. 

KaebAta: king of, 203 ana note 3. 

KaenAyati : city founded by Kama the 
Chaulukya king, and made his capital; 
temple of tJdaya Vardha at, 170; modern 
Ahmeddbtld, 3815 liemachandra s birthplace, 
191. 

KaekesYAea : god Mahddeva in Asdval, 170. 

, KAepatika ; 156. 

Kakea •: Kiiira, 518, 

KaeeAbji Hati ; Rdna of Nagar Pdrkai% rises 
■ in revolt, subdued by ColoneriCvans, 448. 
KaetAlAb KhAf : viceroy, suppresses the 
mutiny at Abrneddbdd (1688), 2SS,. 

Kabttbika ; 64 and notp 2. 

KAefb : battle of, 143 , 496. 

Kabpsha : disciple of Nakuli^a, 84. 

KArvAb : see'Kdrdvana. 

KAsAkpla : division, 110. 

Kasamaohitea : ruler of Gujarat, sends an 
expedition to Java (603), 489. 

KAsam KhAb : thirtieth viceroy of Gnjardt 
(1657-1650), 282. ' ' 

KAsAeAs ; brass-smiths, 460. 

Kasbah : town, 213, ' 

KasbAtiS ; of Fdtan (1748), 333, 
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SlSHmii ; state, 4G0, 4.6!., 464, 465, 46S, 519, 
62g. • " 

Kashtap ; sage; 461. 

Kasi : king of, present with Mnlaraja in 
the battle with Graharipu, 160 ; prpsentat the 
. of I)iiili 0 :)lnidevi 5 163, 

laiMiR: 165, 527, 546., ^ 

KIImirapeVi : ^4fe of TribhnvanaptUa, 181, 
Kls MIKAS.: 469. ... 

Kaspbikos : KAsmir city, 546. “ - 

Kaspakias : Kshatriyas* 581., . ‘ , 

Kataeiya: Kshafcriya, 530,. 

Kathasaeitsagara : . 78. ■ . , _ 

KIthiaS : woodworkers, 450, 

KATHiATrlPA : the- name, 208, 209,| xitlah in 
Sorath, 203 and note 3, 209 ; Gupta sway in, 
1S5 ; arrival of Mers in, .140 and note 5 ; 
disturbance in (1692), *233^; settlement of 
tribute by Colonel Walker, 416 ; state of 
(1807),, 4] 6 ; tbe revenue raid system in, 417 ; 
iBhiLts and Chdrans in, 420-421 ; tbe habit of 
taking securities in all engagements in,. 420 ; 
Peshwa’s share of tribute in, 422*423 ; cession 
of the share” to ’ the English for military ex- 
. penses, 423-424 ; disturbances in (1811), 426, 
526, 534, 538. 

KIthis ; the tribe^ 209, 217 note 3. ' 

KatUica : B'ania, gives parched grain to ' 
KuimU’apala on credit, 183 ; is given Baroda, 

Ka.uladbvi ; wife of Karnadeva, taken 
captive by Alaf Kh4n and admitted into the 
8ult4n^s harem, 205. 

Kavas Bhitmi as : servants, 451. 

KAvek-i : river, 518, 546., • * 

ELavi : Govind III. ’s grant at, 123, 125, 126* 
Kaa^ithasadhi I modern KosM, 128. ■ 

Ki,YASTHA : ■writer, 46L 
ElJsi : position and duties of, 213, 214, 530, 
Kazi-ul-kuzzah-; Mughal appellate kdzi, , 
. 213. . . ■ . 

E’eatiyg : Colonel, sent to help B‘4ghoba, 
402 j joins E4ghoba at Darmaj or Bara near . 
Cambay (1776), 403; negotiates with- Fate- 
sing on behalf of RAghoba, 405; receives 
orders to leave E4ghoba to bimself, 405. 
KedakeIvara ; temple in Kunjaon repaired 
by Ganda Brihaspati, 190. , ' 

Kepaeites : retreat of, to Kashmir, 600 ; settle 
with Tibetans in Yunnan in the ninth 
century, 601. ‘ 

Kepabji : djrdikwdr, BAnnlji^s cousin, 
receives one-third of the revenues of Surat for 
his aid from Say ad Achchan, 332, 
KEiiAMBAPATTAisrA : probably modern Kolam 
or Quilon, 183 note. , ’ . 

Kelhapaya : chief of Kador, 193. 
Keprobotras : Keralaputra, 546, 

Kerabu ; inscriptions near the ruined town • 
of, 388. 

Keralaputra : Cera king, 546. 

Keralu : village* inseripition at, 196, 470, ' • ' 

Kesata : Ndgara Brdhman, minister ‘ of 
Karnadeva, slain, 205 note 2. 

Ketal Naie. : Kaikda Bhil leader, surrender 
of (1859), 446. . ■ ' 

■ B 1746-73 . • 
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KHABiEU3jr ; proha.bly Kavi, 513, 516, See 
Akabarou. 

Khapif : son of Singhar, 517. 

Khajuraho : inscription from, 469, 

Khalip HasiiXm ; (.724 - 743), 109. 

Khalsah: crown domain, 209, 214, 

Kham^ait : 614. . See, Cambay,. ,. *■ ■ 

KhambAt: see Cambay- 

KiiAMBHiLiA ; to wnj head -quarters of the 
Navanagar chiefs between 1671 - 1707, 285. 
KiiAMteoi : 4>attle of (139 1),. 232 and note % ^ 
Khanahzad KhAy ':' obtains a title, of Ohalib 
Jang, 307. * 

Khanbahat : * f ort, attacked by Mahmdd of 
Ghazni, 167. 

KhaptbeeAt;* Dabhdde, RAm Rdja’s deputy 
in BaglAn, makes incursions into the 
Snrat district (1699), 388 ; Ms expeditions 
in Gnjar:it (1700- 1711) ; his defeat at Auk- 
leshvai* by the Mughals. (1711), SS8 ; defeats 
the army sent against him under Zulfilidr 
Beg by the Behli authorities (1716), 388 ; 
his outpost between Surat and BurliAnpur 
(1713)'. 388; is appointed l^enApati by RAja 
ShAhu, 389. 

Khx\nd,eb,Av GAikwAr,* brother of BamAji, 
demands his share ; negotiates wich Jawan 
Murd .Khan*; appoints Bddu Mor Ar his deputy 
;at AhmedAbad and goes to ^Sorath, 826, 327 ; 
confines Rangoji and Fakhr-udklaulah; ap- 
points Trimbak Pandit his deputy, 329 ; is 
appointed his brother’s deputy in Gujarat, 
332, 34g. 

KhAn JehAe TjOBI: unsuccessfully besieges 
Mandu, 381. 

KharaostI : prince, 23. 

KhAri BAya : salt w^ell, 452, 

Khariphron : month of the Indus, 538. 

K|[ASA : king of Eumaon, 190; 

KhasAb: 469. 

KhAs KhAn: general of Sultan ]SFAsir«iid-diii 
KabAchah, 512. 

KhAtirs : butchers, 451. . * 

KhattAb : father of UmAr, the second Khalifah, 
605.' 

KhavAs ; family slaves, usurp government 
of NavAnagar ; dispersed by British contin- 
gent (1814), 427. , * 

KhAzAeah-i-Amieah : imperial treasury- 
213. 

KhebA: grant of, 103, 316, 116, 125, 126, 
126,518, 

KHENaAR : king of Sorath, killed by Siddha- 
raja, 176, 

* Kheyo-Ar IV. : Chudfisama king of JunAgadh 
(3279- 1333), repairs 8omanatha after its 
desecration by Alaf-ud-din Khilji, 390. 

‘ Khersoeesos ; the peninsula of Goa, 543, 

■ ■ 546. . " , 

Khertalab KbcAe : brother and successor of 
Nek Alum KhAn- II. of Broach; his death, ' 
338,339. 

KhetAKA : Kheda, 115, 128. 

KhilAeat : 513. 

KhIZAB Khak : prince, son of .AlA-ud-dmKhil|I 
and husband of Devaladevi/205« ’ 
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Kmii'PvS : PanjiU) and Edslimii’ settlers in: java 
and Cambodia, 500 note G^. 502, 

.Khokuau : village, 'inscription at, 204 ' 

KiiiTFaSAN : ^ ^ . 

'KHUESy ID Rani : motlier of ISTasir-nd-dmKliilji 
(150U- 1512), 305. 

Knusii.(LCiiAN.D k^iiET : cliicf inercli^t of 
Ahmedabad, 333. 

KiriTSiiN'AVvAZ : ^VLite Hiiaa emperor (460 - 
'b00),7G. *•. 

Ktdakas : division or Babtadan .Wictclii, 144. 
i?iE-CH’A ; IIG. b'cc ivlieda. 

K[:n:; 545, See Kaunnoiii, 

Rj M Kathode A ; battle of (1744),.,‘1>2S ; customs , 
station, its revenue made over to the English' 
hy the Bar oda mini stcr Rayji (1803), 414, 

Ktr : Cappavis aphylla, 40R 
Kiratakupa ; SCO Keradu. ^ ^ ‘ 

K.unyA ; language spoken at IVIiUkhet, 510. 
Kn;'!'iKA.i’'.\!Di)J.: compiled hv t^omesvaraj 159, 
r/l, 173, 170, 101,105, 19(5,103, 100, 
KirtivarmmaN’ : Chdlukya king, 107. ^ 

KiiJTinAjA: grandson of Fdvappa and king of 
■ .Liifc’i, his grant at Surat, 151). 

Ki;]tTTirALA t In'otlier of Kumdrapuia, 18K 
KiRTTiRAJA; Parmar 'king', 160. 

Rj.itT'riSTAAtDilA : reservoir, ISO note 3. 
ivis;5-4. Sec Kish.- ‘ . ; [51.5. 

Kisii : probably Kieh-Makran, island of, 514, 
Kd'SII A 'N nt V ACl : gateway, 450 note 1, 

Kitadul Akaliai- : Book of Giimes, work of A1 
Istakhri, 506 note 9. 

IviTOLO : lust Kusluin king, 75 f ruler of 
Vuctehi, 144. 

Kiir-Ci'OMjO ; nortliern Curjjara kragdom (a.d. 

620), 3 ; Cliinese form of Garjjara, 466,489. ' 
KlA 0 .dio$ PTOniDiAAOs : o£ Aiexuiildrin., 537. 
Koa ; Ka1ml river, 537. 

Kociiiiarva: g<}ddess in Asaval, 170, 

' KooiiiN’ : 533, 

KoDikAli : town, temple of Anihika' at, 182 and 

Ke'D'RA'NA : town, 533^ 

KohAt: town,- Sink 

Ivor AL AiJE : Aiher settlement at, 336. 

Kol : town, 510 and note 4, 526. 

Kodak A *. town, 538, 

Kolaai;bA'P'attana : probably modern Quilon, 
183 note, 

KoLiiAPXJii *. Knmakapahds visit to, 183 . 

Kolis : rebellion of, 338, 

Ko'ndal ; Gondrl, 517. 

Ko NKATT A : northern bomnlary of (A.D. 888), 
5 note, 524, 537, 528, 534. • 

Kokvalli : village, .127. 

Kopaegaon : the residence of Raghoba after 
the treaty of Salhjii, 410. 

KcffiTOS : town on the Kile, 535, 530,. 
limi: 538. 

Kosad ; village, 128. 

KosAbAS : -469. 

Kosmas Ikdikoplepstes : shipman and monk, 
author of Topographia Christiana (530 -550), 
547. ■ * . 

‘ Kotieba: Arab commander, checks Chinese 
fidyanee(7u9),501, ‘ v 
KOTOTB ; Tillage, 126. •' 


Kotfmba boats, 545. 

KotwAl : city police inspecte « 

'Kozolakadaphes : Indo-Skytlrian king, 536. 
Keakg-Anue ; 537, 540. *’ " , 

Keishea,:- father of Ea'slitrakiita prince, 
Iiidra, 120. Bakhan Sa'shtrakul'a king (7G5)", 
.121, 122. AkiUavarsha, hnk Gujardt"' Rasim 
. traMta king (888), 128.. Akdlavarsha, 

t)akhan Rashtrakuta king (8SS - 914), brings 
soiitlr Gujarat- under the sway of the IJakiuin, 
128- 329. a: • 

KriSHEA : legendsiiw coriBcctlon with Bv/aiiku'.- 
8 -11 ; incarnation of Yyshnn, his jma,ge at 

■ Yeriival, 81 ; claimed by tlic Ciinddspwinds as 
. their ancestor, 139, 3 “S ; builds tlie Soma- 

natha temple, 300 ; claimed by.-Giirjjaras as 
llith ancestor, 404. 

K i j'liiv V III, :«R.ash'trakuta king, 460. 

3vi isnnAB'RVA; cavolry giineral of biddhardja 
n d bi other- in -lav; of Knma'rapdkVlSl, 182 ; 
Indps Ivumdrapala to secure the throne, 183; 
insitlts/Kmniirapdla, 184. . 

ICrisHEAJi : foster .son of Kantjgi, captures tlie 
fort of Chdmpancr (i.723), 308. 

KeishnaeIoa: Paraindra king, 470. ■ 
.Kshateapas; dynasty of (e.O. 70, A.D. 398);: 
the name, 20 and note, 21 ; Tio:i’tliern. and vres-- 
tern, 22.- 54, 65, 664 dynasty of, 464, 
KsiiateiyXs : 463 note 2, 465, 530, 531« . ' 

. Ksuemaeaja ; ’ Chdvadd king (84,1-880) of 
Anahilava-tja, 127 note 2’, 154, 155, 
KshemaeAja : sop of Bhiraa I. Chauliikya king, 
of Aiiahiiavdda, 169, 170, ISL 
Kshetsapals-; 462; ' • ' 

* JvTESTAS : Jb.o. 400), 532. 

Keda : see Kiifca. 

Kit KURA-; name of province, 36 and note 7. 
IvnijAMaiALi : Quilon, npp-arcntly 0*1 the Mala- 
bar coast, maritime island, 59V and note 2. . 

Ktjlaciiakdra ; general of tliC Mdiwa king*, 
invades and sacks Analiilava' da city, 163-164c/ 
Kubi : country of Sindh, 520* 

KiulIox: terajde in, repaired by Ganda 
Brihaspati, 190* 

KitmXeadevi : Gupta queen (c. 360 A.D.), (;1 
.and note 4, 

IvUAiAEAGir3?TA : Gfhpta king (A.n, 339), 29. 
KtriuAEAGUiPTA* L ; sixth Gupta king (a/d. 
416-453), inscriptions, coins. 66, 07, 63-69, 

, 74, 78 note, 86. 

KemAeaguptA II. ; Gupta king, 74. 
KemArabAla : local chief, 172 and note 1* 
KemAeAfAla : Ohanliikva king (1143- 1174), 

■ 156,170, 176 ; his ancestry 179, 3Slj his 
death pfanned by Siddharifja ; goes into exile ; 
his wanderings ; coins issued in his name by 
Pratapasimha ; is chosen king, 182-383 ; re- 
wards his friends in exile; liis wnrs with the 
kings of fc'amhhar, Mdlvva, the Koiikaii, ami 
Buralshtra, 184 - 187; traditions- regarding his 
Sesodia’Rdnr, 188 ; extent of his kingdom ; 
construction of the tcmfile of Somamitha-^ 

, his vow, to keep ^apart from women and 
eschew' flesh and wine, 189; his Jain bene- 
factions ; is credited with building 1444 
temples; scholars at his court, 390; diesy 
194* 
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KijHiiiArALA.diLVsraii : life of Kumsirapjila 
ill Sanskrit, I-IO note I, 170, 177 note 1, 178, 

18.3, 185, iSt), 

'KL-AiijiAPALAPiiAiJANDHiV : lustory of Kimii*- 
rapiila in Siiuskrit, 149 note 3, 173, 183, 191. 
pALiisVAkA : teanple of, 173. 

Kur.iiinti : 500. b'ee ivljmers. 

KuAroiiA : IVuia of Oliitor, defeated by Mebmud 
’Kiiilji (1413), 3ol. U 

KuMniL.vriti : potters, 451. ■ 

: Koukan, 506. ♦ . 

KiTAiUDAiiiLATTA ; GTantordii the KiWi graiiti 
126.', 

Eum'ictdaohandrA ; Bigjimbara Jain ■ from 
Karnataka, Ms religious discourse with 
Devasiiri and defeat, 1 SI. • ' 

KtjnzaNxLs ; ' burat Nagar BrAlimans, 5 note. " \ 
Ku'rxt : king* of, present at the ,war/am'Va7'a or 
eh()ice nnu’iuagx^ of Diirlabliadevi, 163. •’ 

KurforcjiUETiiA holy place, 164. 

Kit u us : 461), 

K UEXTisrDAKA : investiture festival at, 130 and 
note 3. 

KusxA : son of Kima of the Bolar race, incar- 
nation of Vishnu, 119, . # 

Kus'Asthali; name of Dwarlka, 8, • ■ . 

KusH/In : 456 , note 1 ; dynasty, 464 ; warlike 
race, 614, 545. ^ 

Kusika : disciple of Kakiilisa^ founder of a 
branch of PiVMpata school, 84. 

KutA ; an attribute meaning proininent, 119 . 
Kutb-uu-uin" ; Aliighal ’ general in , Gujarat, 
captures Nava'iiagar and annexes the territory 
(1664), 283. 

Kutb-ud-bix Aibau : defeats Karan Viig^ieia 
(1297), 512. ^ 

KUTB-B'D-um* Eibak : Dohli emperor (11 94), 
229 ; advanees to EIol, 519 and note*!', 
Kutb-ud-dix SiiAii : king* of Gujarat, defeats 
Alehmud Khilji of Malwa (1453), 363 , 
Kutumbin : old name for cultivators,* 4 . 
Eu* 5 Ars : princes, 335 note 3. • , , ' 


.Xi AE-BIH ; Toramdi:ia’s father, 74 - 7G. 
JjAICxUVAb : •Lalioii Bandar, 509. 

Lauud : class of Hindus, 530, 

XiAEUA : son .of riiula king of Eachh, slain by 
IMularaja. IGO, 

LAKSiiAVARArAtAX : 4G9, 

XiAKSUAii : daughter of king of Chedi married 
to Jagattnnga son of Krishna, 130. Younger 
sister of Maliendra married to ISldga PaiJa, 163. 
JjAusifAii : temple of; 460. 

Laksiqii : daughter of Braglm, 461, 462, 
LAKSHAAtnarALA : BakshmVs settlement, 453. , 
liAKULi^A: founder of lYisupata sect, chief 
shrine at Kdravana, 8'3, SI. See Nakulisa. . 
Labitabeti : wife of Vastupala, 202 :. ,* , 
Lalliya : the Ba'hi of Oliind near Sw4t, 468 .; 
Laaib: Mr,, chief of the English factory at 
Surat ; sends JJ^Palla Fakhr-ud-din in disguise 
to Bombay^ 332 ; his suicide, 333. 

Lanb assessment : under Valabhi, 82 and 83 « 
Lanb TAX : imder.Miighals, 212. . 


IjANJa Bijirao : Bhatti prince, son-in-law of 
biddhardja, 174 note 1. 

^Lab ; seat of a G aebcr prince ; tribe ; 194 
not(? 3. 

Lab Desh: Boiith Gujara'b, 520, 524. 

Latuke : the province Lata, 7, 539,* 
Lariyyah; language, 516, 523. 

Labwi; Bea (Indian Ocean), 530 j language, 
524, . ' ..**.• 

Lassen: 532,533, 536. ' 

LXta: ancient name of cuuitral and souibern 
Gujaiut, 5 note 1, 6, 7 and liote 5, 130, 317 1 
its conquest bj?- Dantickirga, 122 ; its ebief 
deserted Lavanaprasdd and -joined txngluina, 

. 199, 465, 467, 468. ‘ a 

' Latas :'465, 467.^, 

Latta ; same as Eattaj 7. 

L/iTtalurA : originai city of the llattas, 7. 
Launi : 538. ’ ■ * . ' ’* ^ 

LautMir; Eed&a, 492. ■ ' . ; ' : 

LiATanapeasaba ;19G, 197 j'Ydghelanliiefiain 
(1200- 1233) minister t>f Bbini XL, rules at 
Anabilavada'in his sovereigiV's xiame, J99; 
his war with the I)L‘Vgk’i YAdaYS and tlio 
Mdrwar chief; his ab-dieatiou in favour of 
his son’ Yiradlmvala, 198, 2o0 1:06. 
Latanyapeasaba ; see Lavanaprasa'da. 
Leq-ekbary oaiGiiv ; of tionmath idol, 52L* 
Leg-ends^ of GhJarhtj 8-11 ; of Bhinmak'lGl- 
. 463; of JtVva, 497. 

Lenbas Da xisrA: (a.b. 1497 - 3539) work 'of 
Correa, Portngeiise writer (3512 - 1550), 349. 
Leuke : (Laccadives?), pirate haunts, 546. 

; , Levva : Gujarat Kunbi subdivision, 4 and 5, 

Li : , certain measure of distance, 79. 
i LiohoheATIS : dynasty of tlic* 61 and note 4, 
i 63 ;k', 

j Liee- SATING- : Jain zeal for, 193, 

LibIdevi : isister of Sdmantasjmha married to 
Ilaji, 157. 

Lilabeyi : queen of Bhinia 31., daugh#r of 
Ghohan chief Saniarasiiiiha, 197. 

Limits : of the country under Knni*4rapaia’h. 
swajg 189 and note 3.' . 

Limyeike : MalabaT coast, 543 ; Tamil country,. 
; 546.- '* ' ■ . . 

Ling-aai ; worship of the, 521, 522. 
LinGxI'nuILsana* : a work on genders compiled 
by Heinacdiaridia, 193. 

Ling-as: 461. ■ 

Lingthali : village, place of UhgaSf 84. note.. 
LocaIi CHIEES : pWer of, 228. 

LobrA : gathering of Thakurs at (1857), 443. 
Lohars : blacksmiths, 453. 

Lonibare : mouth of the Indus, 5I3S. 

Louse temple : 193. ^ 

LuharA: village, engagement of the Maniblnfs 
with the Kolis at,’ 338. 

LunApIla : Vastiipilla’s chief supporter, shrine,. 
200 note 2. 

LitnayIba : disturbance at, crushed by Lieute- 
nant Alban, 443. 

Luni : river, 538, 

Bxjnigia : chief} 470. 
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M ADakapXla. ; brother of ‘Kama’s mother, his 
death, 172. 

MapaxaeXjni-; wife of Lava^prasdda, 198*. ^ 

Madaxayarmmait : Cliandola king of Maho- 
haka, modern Malioha, liis inscription ; his 
surrender to Siddharaja ; his hospitality, 178- 

■■ ■■■•■ ...■ 

MXdhata : Ndgar Brahman, niinistgr of Kar^a- 
• deva, invites iVliihainmadans into Giijardt ; is 
appointed civil minister of Alaf Khan, 205 
. and note 2. ■ * 

MijDiiATPvXT' GatkwAb : brother of Pildji, 

- takes Baroda (I73i) from Sher .Khan Babi 
the governor,. 394. 

ivlADHATBAT Feshwa : son and successor of, 
Edldji Peshwa- (1 762 - 1772), 399 5 inarches 
against BAghoha and defeats him at Dhorap 
(iTfiB), 400. 

Madhyade^a country between the Ganges 
and tlie Yamunil, iOl, 428.* 

Madina : sacred iilacc of the Muhammadans, 
204. ■ 

Mi-DRAEAS: tribe, 64 and note 3. 

Maditra : 516. 

Maga : Br^thinans, snii-worshippers, 450. 
Magabha: Gupta rule in (7th century), 73, 77. 
MaganlAl: agent of B4pu Gdikwar,’ a poli- 
tical refugee at Ahmeddbdd, 443. 

Magas : sun-worshippers, 142,- 
Magha : Sanskrit poet, 4521 note 1. 

MAQ-itA : Brahmans, 4C4, 466. See Magas, 
MahIeat KiiAn : thirty; thii^d viceroy of 
Gujara't (1662-1 66B), suppresses the rebellion • 
of the Chunvcil Kolis head(?d by a Beluchi 
personating Dara Shikoh (1664), *283. 
Maxtabharata : 545. 

MAHi.Di.Ji Sindta : receives the town ‘ of 
Broach from the English, 410. 

Maepajans: 460. 

Mahaiakshmi : temple of, 451, 471. 
MAjLiNAKA : Gujarat princess, mamed to a 
KSnyaktibja king, 151. 

.MAiiialJA : attribute of priestly Brdhmans, 85. 
MAHA.uiJABi£i3VANA : Jain temple at Sidhpur, 

172. • , '' 

MauXeAsutra: southern boundary of Yira- 
dhavala’s kiiigcTom, 201. 

MAHiviTtA: 193. 

Mahendra : Ihtjaof Kadol,hoMsaswya??iE?i??'<s; 

or choice-marriage^ of his sister, 3-62, 1C3 . 
MameshwAs Mahadev ; shrine* of, 454. 
MAHEs'VARXcniRYA : grantee in the Hadd41a 
copperplate, 138, 

Mahi: river, 324, 467, 5-13. 

Mahi KAN-ftiA: Colonel Walker’s tribute 
system introduced in (1808), 424. 

Mi'HiM : port, 207 note 1, 

MATimDRi : flic river Mdhi, 510. 

MahieIlai Chud4sama ruler of Kathidvdda 
(917), his coins, 138. Brother of Kumdrk- 
piila, i81 ; father of Ajayapila, Ohanlukya 
king, 194. , King of Gurjjara, 460- 460. 
MahipXeabeva : see Mj^hipMa. 

MahipaerXm KhprXm : Edo Sdheb, ISO note 2. 
MahmiIb : of Ghazni, sacks Somandtha and 
attacks Analiilavdda and other places, 1§4- 


168, 229, 498, 510, 512, 517, 522 and note h 
523* ' 

Mahmud Begada : Ahmedabad king (1459 » 

’ 1513), 243 - 250 ; defeats a conspiracy of his' 

nobles (1459) ; improves the soldiery ('’459- 
1461), 243- 244 ; helps the king of the Dakhaii 
against the SulMn of Malwa (1461), 244-245 3: 
his' expedition against the pirate Zamindars 
of the hill fort#o*f Bariir and the wharf of 
I)ixn or Bahanu ; his expedition against 
Junagadli ^467) and capture of Girndr 
(1472), 245 j repaiffe'the -fort of Jehani3anali 
and makes Junagadh his capital under the 
name of Mustafabad, 245-24G ; .expedition' 
against blndh and*defeatof the Jddejds in 
Kachh; takes the fort ' of Jagat or Dwarka 
and destroys the idol temples, 246 ; founds the 
city of Mehmudabad on the Tatrak ; second 
coh.sph’acy of the nobles (1480) headed by 
Khudi-iwand Khan ; his war -against Ch4m-) 
pilnor (1482 - 1484) ; captures Pavagad (1484 
and makes Cliampancr his capital uiicter the 
name' of Muhammadahad,' 247; invades 
Somanatha (149(>), 190 ; places his nephew 
Miran Muhammada'dilkhan Farnki on the 
. throne of Asir-Burhaiipur (1508), 248-; his‘ 
religious zeal ;,his death (1513}, 249-250. 
MAHAiUDis : coin, 222 note 2. 

M^hoba : , ill Bundelkhand ,178. , 

. .Mahomedan ; writers, 546. 

Mahrat. Desh ? the Mardtha country, 

Mahura : 619. *See Mathura. 

Mais : Mahi river, 544. 

MAjg'HiLAS ; 469. 

Maitrakas : tribal name ■ of Mehrs, 75 and . 
note 6, 87-88 ; identified with Mhers, 135, 
136, 341, 142 and note 2. 

Maitreya : disciple of Nakulisa, founder of a 
branchmf Pd^upata school, 84» 

M.ajevIdi: village, 176. 

MajmudXrS : district accountants, 212, 213. 

- note 2. 

MaivARa: fish, tribal badge of the Mehrs, 87j 
>135. 

Ma-karadhvaia : chief of Mehrs, his fights 
^ with Mayuradhvaja, 87 ; ancestor of Mher 
* chiefs of PorbandaiV 135. * # 

Makea : 204 . ■ 

Makeah: 514,520. See Makka. * 

MaerXn : 508, 511, 516. 

MakvXnXs : same as JhaJla's, 140. 

Maeabar : port of, 515, 529, 637. # 

MXladeva : chief minister of Arjunadevai 
and Sarangadeva, 204. 

MXlaya ; tribe, 28 ; kingdom of,- 64 ; 67, 

124, 465, 467, 469. See Malwa. 

MXeatya : lake at^ Dhollfa, built by Siddha- 
rdja, 380 note 2, 

Malcolm : Sir John,* 180 note 3 ; . (1820^, 383, . 
Maleo : cape of, identification of, 539. 

Malet : Mr., chief of the English at Suiat, 402. 
Maleus : Mount, 533, , 

Malharrav: son of KhSnderXv Gdikwar^ 
retires on a pension to Kadidd, 412 j breaks 
out in rebellion in KtUhiavada *, is captured 
by Sabaji Appdji and Yithal Bevaji, 413, 
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MalhIbeIv ■ GXikwab . : called .,BM4 Sillieb,- 
takes x^arfc in tlie Mar^tlia conspiracy at 

. Baroda (1857) j esca,pes pmnislimeiit, is im- 
IDrisoned, succeeds I^lia'nderav, is deposed 
(1875), 4d2- 443, 

MalharkXy Holejar I Bajirav Pesliwa> 
oidcer, plunders Ddnta and, Yadnagar -and 
.exacts tribute from Pdlanpur, 317; defeats 
Bia Baliddur, govjernor of M4ndu and cax>- 
tures M4ndu, 382, . 

MalhIreIV Khuni : Ddmdji 'Qafikwdr’s' 
deputy at Alimedabad, ' collects tribute in 
Oujarkt (1740), 322, 323. 

MAli : applarently Malia in nortli Iv4thia- 
vddaj capture of, 508 and note 5 ; island, -SOO, 

MXlia ; temple at, 153 ; • E4ja of, plunders 
Kaclili and Sind, 423, 

MImba : identified with Malwa, expedition 
against, 109, '487. 

Malie Bayazid,: son and snccfessor of Biujaat 
I^han, Sult4n of Malwa, with the title of 
Btlz Bahadur (1555- 1570), 369. 

MAiiiEHAS : Nabathgean king, 542; 543. 

Malik Kabie : Snlta'n Firuzsh4h,. deputes -Zid- 
iid-din Barni to Broach, 514, 

Malik Kakitr: Cambay slave, rises in Behli ■ 
emperor’s favour, is sent to subdue the 
Dakhan, 205, 229. 

Malik Mughis Khilji: minister of Snlt4h 
Hoshang (1405 - 1434), 359. 

Malik Muizzuddin : conquers OujaraJb and 
plunders ICambaJyat, 515. 

Malik Mukbil ; G-ujarat governor, 230. 

Malik TughXn : captain of freebooters (1347), 
230-231, 

MXliS : gardeners, 450, * 

Malikdxa : Mount, 533. ; 

Malibpala: town, '540. ; 

Malkhed : capital of the later Rd-shtrakiitas, 
120. J5ee Manyakheta. 

Malkhet: Ma'nkir, 514; destroyed. by Tail-* 
appa, Ch41nkya king (972), 519. 

MallikXr JUKA : Silabdra king of the Korn 
kail (1160), is killed in battle liy Kumara- 
pala’s general, 185 ; his stone inscrqotions, 186. 

Mallu Khak : commandant of -Ma'ndu, assumes 
■the title of Ka'dirshdli Mdlwi and makes 
Mandu his capital, indiifercnce of to, the 
orders .of -bher Shah Siir ; does homage to 
Sher S^h -at Sarangjiur (1542), flies' to 
Gujaidt and attacks Alandu with Gnjard-t 
forces the defeat of, by one of Sher Shah’s 
generals, 368, 369. ^ .. 

MALTECOEiE: tribe, 534. 

Malwa : 24, 28 ; Gupta conquest of, 67 ; con- 
quered by Govindalll. R-dshtrakuta king, 123, 
124 ; its" king taken prison*er by Siddhardja, 
17,5; annexed "to Chaulnkya kingdom by 
Siddliardja, 178 ; its king Balldla defeated by 
Ivnmarapdla, 185; its king crushed by Yisdla- 
deva, 203 ; incorporation of, to Gnjardt by 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujardt (1526 - 1536), in- , 
vasion of, by the emperor Hnmaynn (1634), 
367; under Sher Shall Sur (1542-3545), 
368 ; under Ms successor Salim Shah (1545 - 


1653), becomes independent under Shujiat 
in 1554, 369, 510. See'Mdliba. 

Malwa Slltaks : (1400 -1570), 358-371. 
Mambaeos : 543, 544. 

M Am HAL I 508, 509 note 3, 511. See Anahila- 
va'da. 

MAna : : see Alauna, 

AIAnAji : ■yrother of Fatehsirigh Gdikwdr, 
assumes the government of Baroda, 410 ; his 
death, 411. . ' ' 

ManAji MorAr : , Send]3ati of Rdja Shdliu, 389. 
Manakka: early Rdshtrakfita prince; Bdsh- 
trakiita family, 120. ’ * •. % 

MAKAPr’EA*. city, 120,132, 

MAnasas: associated with the introduction of 
sun-worship', 342, 

Mani> : maritime island,’ 509. 

Makdag-ara : identified ivith Mandaiigad, 541, 
Makdagas : Sndra class of suii-worsMpperSj 
M2. , • „ . • . 

Mandagoea : 546, See Mandangad. 
manual ; village near Viramgam, expedition 
against, 109 ; 518,. 520 and note 2, 

,Mandala*: kingdom, 135. 

Mandali : modern Mdndal, Mulaiidtiiadev’s 
temple at, 161 and note 2. 

Mandalika: Chudasama ruler of Junigadh, 
70. ' " . 

Mandali-nagaea ; temple of Mule^vara at, 
161. and note 2, . 

Mani>an«!-ad ; 546. 

MandApikA *. gold canopy, won from Kdma the 
Chedi ling andjpreseiited to Somanatha, 163, 
Manbasoe ; town in wekern Malwa, 77 ; inscrip- 
tion of ’Amsu Yarman at, 81 ; defeat of Sul- 
tin Bahadur of Gujardt at (15^), 367. 
Manbelslo : traveller (1823), 224 note 2; at 
Alimedabad (1638), 279 note 2. 

MAnds : identified with Mers, 140 and note 5, 
142 and note 2, 508, 

MAnbo ; expedition against (1394) 233, (1439) 
237 ; hill fort, description of, 362 - 358 ; is made 
caj)ital of Mdlwa by Sultdn Hoshang, 358 ; 

’ besieged by Ahmed bhdh of GujarAt (1418- 
1422), 359 ; captured by Mchmnd II. of MHwa 
and Muzafl:ar of Gn-jarat (3519) ; besieged by 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat (1526), 367 ; 
local Musalmdn chiefs attempt to establish 
at (1536 -1542), Mallu Khdn the Bultafu of , 
■368; captured by Akbar’s general Pir 
Muhammad (1 560 ) ; re-takcn by Sultan Bdz 
Bahadur ' (1561) f re- captured by Akbar’s 
■ general Abdullah KhaJn 'Uzbak (1562) ; visited 
by Akbar (1563); 369; Mughal province' 
(3 570 - 1720) 370, 371 ; is given to Muzaffar 
III. .of Gnjarilt by Akbar, 371; described 
by AbulFazl (1590), Parishtah (1610), emperor 
JehAngir (1637) ; the Reverend Edward Terry 
(1637) 371- 381 ; besieged by Khan Jehan 
Lodi, 381 ; captured by IJdaji Pavafr (1 696) 
and emperor Balntdur 8ha;h (1708); Asaph 
Jah Hiz4ni-nl-Mnlk, governor (1717-1721) 5 
B^j.a Girdhar Bahddur, governor (1722 - 
1724) ; defeated by GhimnaJji Pandit anti 
HdAji PavAri BaJjmiv Peshwa, ^oYPriior o£ 
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(1734) ; included in tlie Pavar territory 5 
Mina:ba'i, motlicr of K-tinchandra PaTtir, takes 
skelter in (1B05) 5 382 ; under tlie MaratMs, 
(1720 - 1320), 382. 

Manq-alapuea : establislimont ’ of a cess at, 
■176.- 

Mang-alapttri : identified with, Puri, IO8. 
MANaALAitAJA : C4ujarat Ohalukya ruler (6 93 - 
731), 50 ; Ids plates, .10S-109-; at Kavsari, 110. 
MANa-AiiARASAin^YA ; 56. fcJee Mangalarilja. 
Mangali^a : Clia'lukya king (600), 114, ; 
MAN'a-iiOL ; yelitd’i betelviue cultirators’ settle- 
.ineufc at, 113 note 3 ; village, feiMia era 
nieutionod in an inscription" at, 176. {See 
Mangalapura. - 

Manualoli : 537. 

Maxg rvl : port, burned by tlie Portuguese 
(1532), 317.. 

Mds^KTH : 514, 518, 619. gee Malkbet. ^ ■ 
Mangel DeSo'Jza: same as Emaimel BeFouza, 
captain of the fleet of Din, 349, 350, 351. 
M.'-l]srn;ii ; ideniidcjitlon of, 514 
MXxha ; taken by Danrii jl, 324. 

Mansctka ; in Central 8iiid, invaded by Malmmd^ 
of Gliaziil, 167i 

Mi-NSUEAH : 5OG, 507,511, 525. See T^iansura. 
M^nthava ; Baliika town, 534, , ■ • 

MANTRASilsTias : proiieieiit ill charms, 161. 
Mastris ; agents : 209. 

MitNYAkHETA : modern \Ialk lied, 120 ; capital 
of Dakhaii Eashtrakutas, 128, 130,^519. See 
Malkhet, 

MIrIsIrta : king of east Mulwa, siffjinits to 
/.■'CTOviiidIII.,J.'23» 

. MAiUspifALl 5, ' 

"MA'rXthas ; ficir ascendancy in, Gujarat (1700- 
‘ 1S02), 227 ; raids on Surat (X064), 284 ; (1699), 
291 ; threaten Surat (1700), 292 ; enter Gujarat 
under Dluinaji Jadhav (i705), 293; plunder 
j^rahudha, enter Alimedahad and levy tribute 
(1707), 295, 290 ; defeated at Ankleshvar 
(1711), 297.; pdunder the treasure escorted by 
'Muliauiniad Tahrizi (1713), 3S8 ; yearly .raids 
into Gujtirdt, 297 ; besiege Yadnagar (1725), 
307 ; tpiarrels between tki'ir leaders Damaji 
and Kantaji ; under Damaji expel the 
Viramgiim Kasbatis ; under llatigoji are de- 
feated at Dholka by Eeian.singb, 316, 317; 
defeat E-ustani All governor of Fiirat,^ 805 ; 
ilefeated by Ivliautdizad at Sojitra and .Kapad- 
vanj (1725)^ 307 ; compel Mubariz-ul-mulk 
to confirm bis predecessor’s grants in tboir 
:bwoiir (1726), /K)7 ; make turins witli tlie 
■ viceroy of Giijardt, 314 ; driven out of 
Baroda (173.2), 394 ; defeat Slier Kbaii Bald 
and capture Baroda (1734),’ 314-315; caj)- 
turo Kapadvanj (1736), 3l7 ; expelled from 
Viranigdm fort; call in the aid of Momin 
Kban ; take Viramgam, 323-324 ; take Pethfd, * 
327 ; engagements untb Momin Klnin, 340, 
341, 342 ; their arrangements in Aliincd- 
, dl>4d (17 58) ; strike coins of their own at the, 
Abmedabdd mint, 342; levy tribute in Umeta, 

; .Bfil’isiiior, Limavdda; Visabiagar, and Palan- 
pur (1:75^, 843 ; their supremacy in Gujardt 
(X760*. 345, 385; help the Edo of 


, •Kacbli in aij expedition against Tbatta in Sind 
(175 'O5 698 ; join in a league against the Eiig- 
lish (1780) ; driven from their* posts in 
Anldesliyar, Haiisot, aiicl Amod by the Eng- 

* lisli (17B0), 408 ; close of their supremacy 
(1819), 428-429. 

Maeco Folo: Italian traveller (1290), 501, 504* 
Maeous Aubeliits Antowinfs : (161-180), 637.- 
Maeinos : of Tyre, 637. 

Maekianos* : geographer (b.c. 400), 546. 

Maeohjs : tribe, 534. 

MAEEiAass : .187 and note 1. * 

Maef ; ancient name of Mdrwar, 36 and note 4> 
466,468. 

Mae WAD ; Mdrwar, . expedition against, 109, • 
467. 

Mae,Wx(e: king of, present with Gmharipu in 
battle with Mular-tja, 160; chiefs of, 
attack Lavanaprasdd and are ‘defeated, 109, 

' 200 ; disturbance in (1692), 2S9, 464, 532. ' 
Masalwada : local name, 20S note 3. 

Masudi: 469,. 498. ^ee Al Masudi. 
Masflipatam : 494., 

Matae ; tdluka of the Ktsira district, 122 and 
note 3. * 

Mat ARE IT ; in tli^ island of Java, 489.- 
Matae Mahudha : made over to the English 
by Eaoji, Barpda minister, in payment of tlie. 

' subsidiai^ force at Baroda (1803), 414, 

Matas : goddesses, ;4 61., 

HATn;o.aE : tribe, 534. 

MatheA : modern Matbura, 510. 

Matiiuea : king .of, present at the s'da^amvfzm> 
cr choice-niarriage .of Du.rlabl)aclevi, 163; 
Prince Murad confined in (1858), 282 , 533. 
Matias :■ with Momnas march against Broach, 

■ and murder the' governor (1691) ; their defeat 
and'siaugliter, 288, 

Matri : 122. Bee Matar. 

Maues ; nortliorn Kshatrapa king (n.C.70), 22. 
Mafna Puranik name for the Iliiiias, 141 

• note 2, 143. 

Maueya : chiefs. later (oOO), 15 ; ruling fUuiasty 
of the Koidcau, 107 ; kingdom identitied with 
Mauryas of 01iit<-)r, IO9 ; of Chitor, 4G5 ; 
raipire (n.C.U‘0), 535. 

Ji'lAYUEA : peacock, symbol of the G-uptas, 135. 
■Maycjeadetaja ; ■■ 

Mayfektiandi : sec IMorkhaud. 

McOarNDLE : Mr.,, 538, 543, 

MfiDA : see Meva. * 

MedAKT EX.I : commandcr-iii- chief, of Mt'hmud 
11. of Malwa (1512 - 1530), suppresses Hie 
revolt of Muhaiiz Kha'n ; defeats the combina- 
tion of MuzAifar II, of Gujarfit and Fikandar 
Bliah of Dehli ; attempts of iMelmiud II. of 
Malwa for the assassination of ; expulsion oik 
with terrible slaughter by joint" forces of 
Mehmud II. and Sultan Miizaif ar of Gujarat ; 
supported by Eana Sanga of Ohitor/ 366 - 
' 367 

■Medhs ; 140 ; Bilwarij pirates, 517* Fco 
Mehrs, * * . 

Meds ; 140 ; MAnds, SOB, 533, Soo Mers. 

Misdfs HydASpes : VirgiFs phrase for the 

Jhelum, 144, . 
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SfEOALliiE; tlio Metalasj 532j 533.' 

'Mkoxiu : trilse, 534. 

J^vIec-jastiienFoS ; ambassador of Seleiikos Nilca- 
tor, his aeeoioii oi!- India, 532, 533, 534, 535, 
5365 537* 

Mfjimud II. : (1512 -1530), son and successor 
o-i: Nasir-ud-diii of Mandii ; revolt of bis 
commandant Muliafiz Klnln. criisbed by bis 
Tbijput eouauaiider-iii-cbiof Medanijliii ; cpm- 
bmationi by Mnzalfar il.- (1511 - i520) of 
(Tujara't and Sikandar Sb4li of Delili (1488 •• 
]o60) battled by f.Iedani Bdi ; the -attempt 
of. to crush the ])o'wei* of Medani Rtti.; siege 
ol: Mandu by Sultan Miizttliar of Gnjarttt 
(i511‘- 152()) ; massacre of Eajpnts ; capture 
of Mandu, defeat and capture of, by Rttna 
'Saiiga of Cliitor ; incurs the wrath ofBabttdur 
Slniii of Gnjarnt* by giving protection to 
CluLiid ICbau and Ilazi-ul-mulX ; invasion and 
capture of Mttridu by Bahadur bbd-h of 
Gujai'iit'"; surrender and death of, 366"367. 
MEiiMUn II. : (1520). 

Mehmudadad : town in Gujardt, 219 note 3. 
Meiimfd IvhAn : son and minister of Siiltdn 
jlosbang of Mdlwa (H05 - 14B4), 359. 
Meiimud Kutlji ; becomes Siiltdn of Malwa 
(l4o()) ; his victory over .11 Knmbba of 
Oliitor (1143); builds bis tower cf victory ; 
is defciited by Katb-ud-din Sluik of Gujarat 
(1453) ; makes bis son-Ghids-ud-dln ininister ; 
bis death (M69), 362. 

IMeiir : uortbera tribal name, 87 j Hindiiising 

ofj 87 . 

MiSHni.N ; the Indus, 510, 
hlici-iTAiiS : sweepers, 451. 

Mekong- ; river, 504, 

Meuzeioara : probably Janjira, 536, 5.(0, *546. 
Menander : Baktrian king of India, 16, 17. 
Menandrob : (B.c. 110) conquests of, 535, 541-, 
545. . 

Mendan ; town in Java, 490. 

Mendang: towni, built by Bkriivijaya 8avela- 
cluUa, 489. ■ ' 

Meob : Musalmdn, identified with Mers, 140 and 
note 8. ' 

Merje : 542. ^ . 

M ims : sun -worshipping foreigners (470 - 900), 
passed through , Fun jdb, Sindh, and north 
Gujarat into KiUliidvdda and ruled there 
(77*0) ; aWd to Jethvds and Jhalds, descend- 
ants of Ilup-as, 135- 147. 

Mertha : district, conferred upon Dnrgddds by 

the emperor Anrangzib (1697), 290. 

JSIertjtunga : antlior of .Prahandhachintdlnani, . 

151, 152, 155, 156, 196. 

MESiS ; tribe, 5B4. 

Methora r modern Mathura, 533, 

Mevas : name of tribe, 33, 

MewId : origin of the name, 33 ,* Kumdrapila^s 
conquests extend to, 188 ^ chief of, subdued 
by Visdladeva, 203. - ■ 

Mewar : 632, 533.» See Mewad. 

Me YDS : 142, 

MhervAda : Mher settlement at, 136, 

Mhow: Colonel Pratt, Captain ITagan, and 
Ca|>taiu Harris murdered at, (1857)4 Colonel 
Durand, Eesident, expelled from, 438, 


MiGi4aATiON : from India to' Indo-Chinji, traces 
of, 499. 

MlHiRA:kiiig* of *Ivilt]iiiava*]a Mebrs; his in- 
roads against Bhruva 11., I-i7 : rri be /l 35-147, 
or Gurjjara eo!?<pn*st vf I’alalihi (490), 489, 490. 
MinXEAG-AS : 142 and Hole 5. 

Mihirakttla : king of the White Ilunas (503 - 
530} , 72, 74, 75, 76, 142 and note 2.; son of 
Thnimiiiia (500- 510), 14(>, 405, 496, 497, 
Mihirgulla : Indian emperor 'of the White 
Huiias,. 14-3. 

Midizegyris : modern Janjira, 540. See 
Melizeigara. - 

’ Mines : f>f gold imdsikm' in (lujardt, 52S, 
Minhaj-es-Siraj'; 195 note 4. o' ■ ' 

■ Minnagara : ancient Greek; capital, 15 note 3, 
■533,540,543,5-44. 

Mins ; identified with ‘Mers, 140. 
Mieat-i-A'hhadj : 205,- the author of, sup- 
presses the riots at Alnnediibad and is iWard- 
ed. with tile title of ilassan Mabanimad Khan 
(173’0), 310; superintendent of customs, 328, 

337 . 

MrnAT-i-SiKANDARi : Musalmiiii history of 
Gujarat, {1536), 348, 513.'' 

Mir Bak'H'r-uD'Din ; obtainS' tlie governorship 
of Juii'lg’fjh from the viceroy Ahlicysiiigli'' 
(1730),. si].- 
Miekiiand : 168. 

Mir hiiiHAMMAD Latir : minister of Azam 
Khiin,' viceroy of Gujardt (1635- 1642), 208, 
MilizA A:iiz Kokaltasu : Muahal vicerdy. 
.. 212. ■ • 

Mirza Isa Tarktian governor of Forafchf 
afterwards twenty -fourth Mughal viceroy of 
Gujarat (1642 - 1644), 212, 279, * 

Misaar MunALiiiD : Arab traveller 'and 
w'l'iter, 510 note 1, ‘516, 517 note 1, , 
hliTHANKOi" : town, 588. 

MiyanallAdevi daughter of Jayake^i, king 
of the Karnn'tak, queen of Kirna'and mother 
of Siddhiirilja Jaya^iinlia ; her regency ; her; 
pilgrimage to Sounuiatlui ; remits pilgrim taxy 
170 -,172. ' 

Mochis : shoemakers, 45]. 

ModasA: town, capture of (1414), 236. 

Modii VasaiGKA : Jain monasterv at Dlian* 
dhuTca, 193. 

Modogalincja: the Callngas, 532, 533. 
Modogotjlla ; probably Miidliol, 541, 

ModttrA : modern Madura, 537. 

Mokheraji : Gohil chief of Firaiii (1347)} 87 
note, *230. 

MoLiNDiB : Indian tribe, 633. I 
Momin Khan I. : is {ippointed governor of 
Surat by Kizara-ul-Mulk (1722), 303 ; is made 
governor of Cambay by Ahheysingh (1730), 
311, 313, 315, 316; schemes independence at 
Cambay (1736), 317 ; is appointed lifty-fonrtli 
viceroy of Gujara't (1737) ; assumes the title 
' Majam-ud-daula!li Momin Khdn Bahadur. Fir iiz 
' Jang; asks Jawa'n Mard KlrJn Babi to help 
■ him ; his disastrous alliance with the Mard- 
thds- ’Which gives a ttnal blow to Muglial 
power in Gujara't, 318; receives secret in-' 
- structions to* disregard the appointment of 
Ahheysingh fifty-fifth viceroy and to drive 
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Ms Ka'fcliods from Gujarat, 319 j captures 
AhmedAbdd (j 738); is appointed fifti/ -sixth 
viceroy (i 73S - 1743), 320 ; is honoured with 
■a title and dross by the emperor of BeHi ; 
;(1712)5 325 ; his. death (1743) y his wife seehs 
protectioii of Eangoji, 326. 

Moiriir Khast II. : son of Momin Kbdn I., 207, 
is confirmed as governor of Cambay* (1748), 

330j 331 ; at his request Cambay is Included 
in PeshwMs share (1751), 334 ; is compelled 
by Eaghuhdthrav to pay an annual tribute of 
Es. 10,000,337, 33S ,; takes Gogha* attacks 
Jambusar and besieges Borsad (i 755),, 339 ; 
captures Ahmeddbad .(1756), 339 ; * receives 
compliments and a sword from the emperor of 
Dehli, 340 ; besieged in Ahmeddbdd, receives 
help from the Edja of Idar; Shdh Nur’s 
attempt to make peace between MoMin Khan 
and the Peshwa fails ; Ahmedabdd and Gogha 
Burrendered to the Peshwa (1753),' 341, 342 ; 
oppresses and extorts money from his own 
followers, 342; contracts friendshif with *the 
English and visits Poona (1769), 343, 644 ; 
receives instructions from Dehli to join in 
driving the Mardthds out of Gujardt ; is 
defeated (1761), 345. 

Momnas: revolt of (1691), 288. 

Mon^des'; Munda of 8ingbhum, 53*3, 

MonoglosSON ; modern Mangrol, 638, • 

Hoehis ; river Mahi, 539. ' 

Morbi ; copperplate of daikadeva at, 81, 87 ; 
earliest seat of Jethvds-, 136 ; grant of Jatka- 
deva at, 139. 

Moekhand 4 : capital of the country ruled by 
Govinda, son of Dhruva, Edshtrakiita king, 

323. 

Mobo Trimal : ShivjijPs general, captures the 
• fort of h'dler iii’jBdgldn (-1672), 3S7. 

MobttNI : tribe, 534; 

Mostyk; Mr., resident envoy in Poona (1777), 

407. 

MotoakAs Brdhman settlement of, 127. 

MoxJSOPAifBE : prqvisioi^illy identified, udth 
Karvir, 542. 

Moitza ; modern Musa, 543, 646, . * f 

M(#zapeab ; invades iyomandtha, 190. 

Mitazzam : son of Anrang*zib and commander 
of the Mughal army sent against Bhivaji, 387. 

Muazzam 8 hah ; Prince Muhammad, 296, 297, 

See Bahddur Shdh of Dehli. 

Mtjbaeak Khilji : emperor, 22-9, 

MHBiRiz-uL-MiSbK ; 304, 306, 307, 308, 309, 

310, 311. See Farhulaud Khdn. 

Mhbtkhijk KiTxIh : son of Momin Khdn, schemes 
of Rangoji for the assassination of ; unites his 
forces with Fida-ud-din Khdn, defeats Eangdji 
and obtains Borsad and Viramgdm from him, 

326; fifty-seventh viceroy (1743-1744), hp- j 
points .Tawdn Marcl Khdn his deputy; the 
house of, besieged by dawdn Mard Khaln ; his 
escape, joins Rangoji and retires' to Cainhay, 

327 ^ ' ■ ; ^ 

Mhghatba : brother . of Hdkam, leads an 
expedition to Debal, 606, 

MtrGHAL^ ; the administration of, in Gujarf^t, 
.(1573-1760), 221-227 ; emperors in Gujardt ' i 


I (]573-1760)> 207, 346j-.at Mdndu (1570- 
I 1720), 370 - 382. 

MtihIeiz KhIn : commandant of Mehmiid II. 
of Mdlwa (1612-1530), the revolt of, suppress- 
ed by Medani Edi, 366, 

Muhammad ;;prophet,.his era, 204. 
Muhammad ; * son of FazI, sails against the 
Meds of Hind and captures'Ma'li, 606, 

;f Muhammad ; son of Kasim, 606, 

1 MuHAMJvfAD IV. ; (164S-16S7) Turkish Sultdn, 
an ambassador from, lands at Surat, 2 SO. 
MuhAm^d AizAM ShIh : thirty -ninth vice- 
roy of Gujardt (1703 -1706), 291. 
Muhammad A mix ; poisons Abu Bakr, the 
leadernnd suppresses the riot at Ahmeddbdd 
(1681), 286-287. 

Muhammad Amix Khax.; Umadut-ul-Mulk, 

• thirty -siktji viceroy of Gujardt (1674 - 1683), 

. , 285, . 

Muhammad 'Bahlol KhAx SnmwXxi ; 

Mughal general, captures Idar (1679), 286. 
Muhammad Bidar Bakht : forty-first viceroy 
of Gujardt (1706-6), 294-296. 

Muhammad Ghori ; raid of, into Gujardt, 195 
note* 4 3 512 ; Rtiltdn Ghazni Khdn, son and 
successor of Sultdn Hosbang of Mdlwa (1434- 
1436), poisoned by Melimud, son Qf Malik 
Mugbis, 369-360. 

Muhammad KIsim : (712), 4.56 note 1. 
Muhammad ShIh I. ; (1403-1404), 234 and 
-note 1, 

Muhammad ShXh III : Eaushan Akhtar, 
emperor of • Pehli (1721-1748), 222, 301; 
sends Mubdriz-ul-Mnlk against Hdmed KhaJii 
and the Mardthds, 306 ; his death (1748), 
.332. 

Muhammad Tuuhiak : Sulta'n (1325 -1351), 
235, 231 ; at Asdwal, 613 ; queEs the insurrec- 
tion at Broach and Cambay, 514, 515 ; 'in 
Goiidal (3349), 517 ; pursues Tdghi, 518. 
Muhammad TuanLAK II. : emperon (1391 • 
3393), 232. 

Muhammad Uei ; 195 note 4. 

Muhaeeir. : secretary, 214.. 

MUhtasib ; city censor, 214 
Muiz-ud-dix ; Gujardt governor (1347), 231. 
Muiz-uD-dix BahrXm ShXh ; Sultdn of DeliH' 
(1194-1205), defeated by Viradliavala, 203, 
Mukadda'm : 212. See Patel, ■ 

MuKHTiAii IChax : thii'ty-seventlm viceroy of 
Gujardt (1683-84), 287. * ^ 

Muktias : crown domain officers, 209 and 
note 2, 

Mudaea ; son of Sahajig'a, makes grants to 
' ■ Somandtha ; is mentioned in the inscrix^tion 
' • at Mangrol, 176. 

Mulakgiiri : land-raiding system in Kdtliidvdda 
under the Mughals and Mardthds, Il7 ; special 
rules, 4 J 8, 421. ' ' 

MfiUAxXTHADEYA : temple of, at Mandali, 16 1 
and note 2. ' 

MuhabIja : Solanki king, 331, 139, 163, 469^ 
470. bee Mulardja, Chaiilukya king. 
MularXja ; Ohaulukya king (961-996); his 
descent and birth ; kills, his maternal uncle 
and ascends the Ohdvadd throne ; his fight with 
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B^tappa • Ills wat* with G'talmripii, tiiler o£- 
Sorafcli ; iiistals bis son and retires j build s 
teniples at Analiilaviitja and Siddba*piir ; 
grants villages to Brdlinians, 131, 139, 163, 
i56-l6'2, 16*4, 4^9, 470. 

•MniE.iLEAa'A ; heir apparent of Bhima I. of 
Analnlavdcja, Ms mysterious death, 1 69. 
Mulaeaja II. : Chaulukya king (H 77 - 1179), 
suc-ceeds Ms father Ajajapa'la ;* disperses the 
Turushka army, defeats Muhammad Ghori, 
.■,195,512. 

MdlasvImi : temple of, at Anahiiavdda, 161> 
MuiiATASATiKA : Jain temple at Anahilav&da, 
160, 161. 

Mule§¥AEA : temple at Mandalinagara, 161, 
MuijIyAsar : Kshatrapa inscription at, 43, 
Mulla Muhammad Ali ; Umddt-ut-tujjdr or 
ehief of inerchaiiis, raises a disturbance at 
Surat (1729), fixes his head-quarters at Perim, 

: and afterwards at Athva*on the Tapti, S09 ; 
builds the fort of Atliva (1730), 310 ; drives I 
SohrAh Kh4n, governor, out of Surat (1732) ;• 
kept in confinement by Peghbeg Khan, gover- 
■ nor of Surat, 313 j in corres^iondenoe with 
the Nizdm ; letters from the Nizam to Teghheg 
Khan for the release of ; the assassination of 
(1734), 315. 

Muddee; 512, 543. 

MttltXn ; capital of Hilita dynasty, 143, 469, 
509, 61B, ‘528, 645, ’ ' 

MunA : lake at ViraragAm, 180, 
Mundakesvaba ; holy place, 170. • 

MtiJXJA : king of Mdiwa, deprives Ohdmu^^da 
of Ms marks of royalty, 162. * 

MonjAla : minister of Kama, Chaulukya king, 
170, 171, 172. 

MueXd Bakhsh : Prince Muhammad, twenty- 
ninth viceroy of Gujardt (3.854 - 1657) j sur- 
render of Kanji ChunvAlia Koli ; proclaims 
himself emperor of Gu jarit (1 657 ); Ins transfer 
to the viceroyalty of BerAr through DArd 
Shikoh ; collects an army and arranges to meet 
Ms brother Aurangisib ; fights a battle with 
MahAr^a Jasvantsing and KAsamkhAn, vice- 
roys of MAlwaand GujarAt (1658) ; Aurang^sih 
and Mur Ad enter Ujjain, nie*et DArA 8hikoh 
at Dholpur and defeat him j confined by 
Aurangzib at Mathura (1658), 281-282, 

Mubtt j-ttz-zaiiAb : ^ Meadows of Gold,’ work 
of ‘A1 Masudi, 606 note 8, * 

Mueund^: tribe, 64 and note 6. • 

Musa bin IshIk : 516 and note • 

MusalMxCns : Gujarat (1297 - 1760), 207 -384, 
451, 468, 512, 514, 516, 518, 523, 626, 530. 
Mttshaka YihAea : temple at PAtan, built by 
KumarapAla, 190, 

Mushries : revenue clerks, 212, 214. 

Muslim : Arabs, first attack Broach, 513. 
Muslims : dress of, 529, 

MustIphA KhAn: head of the Arabs at 
Bnnth, makes the PAja prisoner ; disarmed 
and shot by Lieutenant Alban, 441, . 
MutASADdi : ciifil officer, 212,- 
M'Utee : Captain, arrest of, by Genl. Eoberis, 
440. 

Mutiny: at AhmedAbAd, suppression of, by 
the viceroy (1689) 288, <> - 
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MuzGiEi : 537. 

MuzAffar L : of GujarAfc, (1407-1419), 210, 
234-235 ; invades ,MAlwa and defetrts 8ult An. 
Hoshaiig at DhAr (1407) ; takes Bultdn llo- 
shangto Gujarat as a prisoner; r-ehasos and 
reinstates Mm at Mandu (1403), 358. 

MuzaffAr II.: Gujarat king, attacks Boma- 
nAtha, 190. 

MuzaffAb KhAn GAbdi ; Peshwa’s captain at 
Burnt (1758-1759), 343. 

MuzaffarAbId port, burned by the Portu- 
guese {1532), 347% 

*Muzibis : Kranganur, 537, 516. 

Myos Hobmos : near 'KAs Abu Suner, 536, 
543. 




i AAGRAMMA* : town, 638. 

Nabathjea; destruction of the kingdom of 
(105), 643. ■ 

NadiAd : battle near (1412), 235 ; made over 
to the British by llAvji ApAji (1803), 413. 

NAdieshAh: Persian emperor invades Hindu- 
stAn, 322, 

Nabob : copperplate, 181 note 3. 

Nabor ‘. state in M ArwAr, its chief ICelhana put 
a man to death for his wife having offei'etl 
flesh to a field-god, 193. 

NabulA : modern NAndoi, 198,' 

•NAga Kings : the, 64. 

NAga : see ^Nirihullaka, 1 15. Wild tribe 
identified willi NaikdAs of the Panch MahAls 
and the TalabdAsof Broach, 315. 

‘ NAgaba ; minister of Yisaladeva, 203. 

NAgAna: temple of, in MevAil, 133. 

NagAne ; tribal guardians of the Rathods, 453. 

Nagar PAreAR ; rising in, 448. 

NagA EAja : son of ChamuigKla, Chanjpkya 
king, 162-163, 

NAgaeieA : modern NavsAri, 125. 

Nagarouris : probably Poona, 641* 

NAgasArikA : modern NavsAri, 125. 

NAgayArddhAna : - Chalukya yn-ince;^ king 
ruling in west Ndsik'; grant of, dt 'Nirpau, 
108, 110, 111, 112. 

NAgavarmman : .122. 

NAg worship : legends' of, 502 note 3. 

Nagor : fort of, 174 note 1. 

NAgher : district, 208 and note 3. 

NahApAnA : first'Gujardt Kshatrapa, 24, 29. 

NahlwArA : Anahilvafda, 508, 509, 510, 511» 
517,518,631. ‘ 

NAhrwAlA : the Rai of (BhWdeva), 196, 511, 
512. ^ , 

Nakush : father of Yayati,‘460. 

NaikbA Bhils : in revolt under Pupa and 
Keval Naiks (1858), 444; joined by Tdtia 
Topi’s broken force, 445. 

NAikdAs ; .wild tribe, 115. 

NAikidEvi : wdfe of Ajayai;)dla and mother oi 
Mular^j a II. Chaulukya kings, her fight at 
GMa'riir%hatta, 196. 

NAin Pal, slew Ajipal, Kanuj. monarch (470), 
v330. 

NAis : barbers, 451, 

NAiyad : district in Sotatli, 208 and note 3, 
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Kaehonwat : Naga’s sTatine in^ Cambodia, 
begun in A.D. 825 and completed m A.Jh 950, 
499, 500, 504 and note 1, 

: village, 127. ■ • 

Nakeesvaea : temple of S'iva at KarvaD, 83 
note. 

KakdlisA; 83 note and note 1. 

I^AKITLISA PisUPATA : jgect, 205. 

Kalkantha : district, 208 and note 3. 
Namados : tlie Narmada, 539. *. , 

Ni-MAG-EANTE : 464. 

Namnadios ; tlie Narmada, 645. 

Ni.NX(3(’Hi.T : inscription at, ‘38.. 

Nakag-oena : supposed to be the Kalinadi, 542, 
Nana .Peadnis ; at the head of affairs in 
Poona (1774); drives Baghoba from power 
401 ; schemes of, against the English ; de- 
mands the cession of Sdlsette and the person 
of Baglioba, 403 ; his proposals to Govindrao 
Oaikwar, 413. ^ 

Nakdi : hull, badge of the religion of Valabha 
dynasty, 80. 

Ni.NDiPUEi : modern Ndndod, 4, 85 ; capital of 
(xurjjara dynasty of Broach .district, 107; 
palace of Ourjjara kings, 111 ; capital of the 
Ourjjars, 113i See Ndndor, 118. 

NIndoi): capital of the Gurjjara dynasty of 
Broach district, 107, 108 ; 'capital of Bdj- 
pipla, 113. See Nandlpuri and N4ndor. 
Nandol : in M4rwdr ; its chief slain by Lavana- 
prasdda, 198. . 

NIndop : capital of the Gurjjaras, modern 
Ndndod, l'i3 and note .3, See Nandipuri and 
Nandod, 

Naoera : 546, 

Naradji : divine sage, 461. 

Na^janA : 607, 520. See Nafra'yan. . 
NarasimhA III. ; Ho.ysala Balldla king of. 
^Dvdrabamndra (a.d. 1261), 203 note 3. 
Narasimha : Karnatak king, 469. 
Narasimhagupta ; Gupta chief, 74, 77. 
NAray ARMAN : king of Malwa, at war with 
Siddharaja, 177 ; his inscription, 173, 180. 
NIkIyana : minister of war and peace; 
writer of Karka^s Surat grant, 125 ; writer 
o£I)hruva\s Baroda grant, 126, 511 note 12, 
520 j ancient capital of Gujarat, 527. 
Ni.Ri.YAN : Bania or Bazafna, battle of (1192), 
195 note 4. * 

NIrayanbIv Pebewa ; murder of (1772), 401., 
NarbIda : river, special holiness of, 84 ; its 
lower valley occupied by wild tribes, 114 ; 
crossed by the Marathas for the first time 
(1676), 198, 387 ; 444 j estuary of, 513. ^ . 

NabbueeIm : Gaikwar s deputy, 345. . 

Nare. 5'] ; tribe, 534, 

Narmada : 545. See Narbada. 

Narmaza*. the Narbada,, valley of, 510 and 
note 3. 

NiRMUEFSAROYAR : see Nimballi. 

Hasarpur: town, 517. 

NiRO Pandit; deputy of Sadashiv Eam- 
chandra in Ahmedibdd, 342, 

NarotamdAb *. Elghoba’s agent for negotiating 
, the terms of the treaty of Surat, 402, 


• NlRTJlLGTt Ndikda Bliils in reVoIt at (1868), 
444,4451 

Na^ka : modern Ndsik, 540. 

NXsik ; northern ChAlukya capital, 11 2. 

Nlsm-UD-DiN : Abdul K4dir, son and succes- 
sor of Ghids-ud-din (1502 - 1512) ; poisotis 
his father, becomes Sult4n, and subjects his 
mother Khurshid to indignities and torture, 
365. See'Abdtil Kadir. ■ 

NIsir-fd-din KabIohah : Bultan (1246- 
1266) deputes his general to attack Nahrw43a, 
512,519. 

Nasmyth, Captain B., 447. 

Nasrat KhIn ; companion of Alaf Khdn in 
the Gujarat expedition, S05 ; plunders Cam- 
hay, 515. 

Naulakheshwar : shrinaof, 452. 

NlFslRr: 546. 

Nafsfaheo : -town, 538, 

Navaghani ; see Noghan. ■ . ^ 

NavXnagae : town, '226 ; revolt of the Jdin 
crushed by A'zaih Khiin viceroy. (1640), 279 ; 
chiefship of, usurped by 'Baisinghji,. captured 
and annexed and the name changed into 
Islamnagar by Kuth-ud-din (1664),^^ 283 ; 
restored to Tamachi son of Baisinghji ; the 
city remains in the hands of the Mughals till 
1707, 285 ; qnaiTels of the. Jim of, with the 

• Bio of Kachh, ejects Baroda agents (1807) j 
British arbitration, 425 ; Jdm’s death, 427. 

NavsIrt : inscription of 8ihklitya at, capital of 
Jayasimhavarinman, 107 ; copperplate of 
Jayabhata at* 108 ; capital of Pulakesi ; de- 
struction of the Ch4luky a kingdom of, 110^; 
the great Arab invasion, repulsed by Pulakeli 
Jan4sraya at, 117; grant of Karka I. at, 124, 

I 125; copi^erplate grants ’found at, 12S; 
IndiVs copperplates at, 128,130; grant of 
Chalukya king Pulike^i Jamlsraya at, 149, 
468. 

NawXbs ; of Surat, and Broach, 214. 

NazaE Ali KeXn ; governor of Baroda retakes, 
the fort of Broach 'from the Mati4s and 
Momnds (1 691), 288 ; nephew of Momhi Khan 
viceroy of Gujardt (1738 - 1743), 325. 

Neacyndon; Melkynda of Ptolemy and 
Nelkynda of the Periplus, 537. 

Nearoefs : 5.36. 

Nek Alam KhXn : NizdnPs lieutenant at 
Broach, 324 ; governor of Broach^dies (1754), 
338. 

NeknXm KhXn BahXdfr : the title of Hamid- 
heg, governor of Broach, 339 ; supports Sayad 
Achchan at Surat (1759), 343. . 

Nelkynda : Kallada, 546. 

NemXditya : minister of war and peace of 
Karka I., 125. 

NeminItha : stone temples of, on Satrunjaya, 
Abu, and Giriidr hills, 177, 202. 

Nennapa : grantee in Dhruva II.'s Baguinri 
grant, 131'.. r 

NspXl : inscription of Amsuvarman in, 81. 

I^ETRAVATI river, 642. 

Niohqdas Ueplet : traveller (1610), 224 note 2, 
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Nicom de COHTI : travollev (1420 - ;444) 220, 

note 2, 

KiH^ANEAMiELA : king of Anabillapatakaj 
, , 204. , . . ,, ' , , 

KiEOiAOS ; of I)aoiasciis, 535. 

Nikumbhaela Sakti : Sendraka cliief, Ms 
..grant, 56-5 Be 111. 

ISFilakantha MahIbeya : Kumdrapdla’s royal 
» god, 189. 

Nilakanthesvaea MahXbeyA : image of, 

' 363. 

■ Nile : river, 530, 514.. ■ * ■ 

Niiii ; queen of Grraliaripn, 360. 

Hiekanth ; pleasiire-hons© at Mandn, visited 
by Akbar in 1574 and by JelnUigir in 3617, 
356 5 inscriptions, 370 - 371 ► 

Nile ANTE MAHiDEY shrine of, 455. 

IS'IMACH^ : 639,' ,* , 

NimbIli : tank, 463. See Ndrnmkbsarovar, 
NiMdiiORiA Bhaikay : 454. • 

NibihullakA : grant of, 58 note 1 ; chieftain 
of a wild tribe, 314, 1 15. See Kiiga. 

HiepAN ; grant of Naguvarddliana Tribbuv^r 
Hcisraya at, 108, 110.. • ' 

Nibupama ; another name of Dliruva I. and 
Dhruva II., 126, ‘ 

NishAda ; country, 36 and note 9. 

ISTitra : identified with Mangalore, 542, 

Nitkias : 537, 542, See Nitra; 

Nityamvabsha Battarandabpa : 130. 
ISFizAmshIhi rijlees : of the Dakhan (1490- 
1595), 221. 

NizAm-xil-Mulk ; governoy of Gujardt (1351), 
231. Asafjjfh, viceroy of Ujjain (1720), 
retires to the Dakhan, defeats and kills 
Sayad Dilawar Kh4n ; retires to AurangaJbd.dj 
battle of BiUapnr in the Berdrs and death of 
Alam Khdn, deputy viceroy of the Dakhan, 
301 ; apx^ointed prime minister of the emi>ire 
(1721)3 302 j his disagreement with Haidar 
KuH Kiuln (1722), 303 ; appointed fifty- 
first viceroy of (iujartit (3722) ; appoints 
Hamid Khdn, deputy viceroy and Moipin 
Khdn, governor of Surat, 303 ; defeats Bus- 
tam All, 390 ; sends Sayads Mithan and 
Achhan to Surat to avenge Mulla Muham- 
mad Ali (1748), 331. 

SFo&han : Aliir ruler of ’Surashtra, attacked and 
slain by Siddhar^ija, 376. 

Nono da Cunha : Portuguese viceroy in India, 
:349,:.353;; ■ 

Northern India: conquest of, by Timur 

(1398-1400), 357. 

..Ngesaripa; modern Nausari, 639,; • 

Nith : Noah, given as the first ancestor of the 
Ghuddsamma, 139. 

Ndr JehAn: wife of emperor Jeh^ngir at 
Mandu, 675. ■ ! » 

NtjB-iTD^iN . Muhammad XJei : ' author ■ of 
Jami-iil'Hikdyat' (1211), 532,.. ; ■ * ' 

Nuzhat-ud-MushtAk : ' work of' A1 Idrisi, 5G8 
■'"''DotalO*. " 


0 . 


/bode AH : 545, 

0- CHE-LO : Chi'iBsse name of the Arhat Achdra, 

79. 

Odonbosores; tribe, 534, 

Oepioe-beaeebs : under the ¥alabhi adminis- 
tration (a.d. 500-700), 81, 82. 

Ohind : 468. 

Okelis : modern Ghalla, 537, 543. 

Okhagie : 208 ; Okh^mandal. 

OkhAmandad 5, zillab, 208 and note 3 ; chiefs 
of, admit Sutidarji Shivtiji as resident ,011 
behalf of British Govermnent, 425 ; chiefs of, 
take to piracy (1836) and are crashed by a 
British force ; the district of, made over to 
the Gaikwar (1816), 427 ; Waghers of, 
besiege and plunder Dw4rka Barvdla ancl 
Bet (1859) : expedition against Bet ; capture 
of the forts of Bet and Dwarka, 446-448. 

01- BAJYAKA ; grantor mentioned in Akikvarsha 

Krishna’s .grant at Bagmnra, 128. • 

Oloehoira : provisionally identified with 
Kar4d, 542. 

Olpad ; 539. 

Omana ; east of the Persian ,Gulf , 546. 
Omenogaba : probably Junnar, 541. 

OEATiE : the Ajiaraiitakas, 532, 333, 634, 
'Oeatuea : prohahly’ Suikshtra, 6. 

Orbadaeou : identification of, 639. 

Orbitai : Makrdn tribe, 546. 

Origin ; of the name of Gujardt, 2-5 ; of the 
Talahhis, 85-86 ; of Biiiumal, 466, 
Orisa;494. 

Ormuz ; shipowner of, 204» 

Oeoste.® ; tribe, 534, 

Oebhotha : Sorath, 647., 

0RS1 ; TJ rasa tribe, 634. 

OSANPUB : town, 538., , 

OsiA : town, 463. 

OsumbhAla : village, 108. 

OsvAls : caste, 463, 464 ; origin, of, 464 note 1. 
OuNiA : same as HiMa, 346,. 

Oxus : river, 144,. 

Ozenb : XJjjain, 37, 540, 543, 545., 


Jl ADMApURA city in^K^shmir, 188. 
PadmAyati : wife of Kumarafala, 188. 

Pagoda ; coin, 219 note 2. « 

PahAb KhAn JhAlori: governor of Kilan* 
pur (1744), 328. 

PAhini : mother of Hemachandra, 

PahlAYAS : tribe, 35, 

Paithan :■ town, 37, 332, 540^ 541, 545. 
Paridabi : modern Kdvi, 539. 

PAl: 236. See Vol,. 

Pad r village,. 546. 

Palai: 543. 

PalaipATMAI : modern PM, 540, 546. 

ISSS”S-,S“i <=!»■ 

tukya Hugj t -n 4. 

PAT. 1 BOTHBA : Pataliputaa, modem Patna, 533» 
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ri.LiMBOTHRA ; Patalip-atra, 546. 

I'ALITAKA : 186, 

Faliata ; dynasty of Baklian kings, 35, 58# 
Falsana : village, 127 and note 3, 

FalwAra : local iiaine, 208 note 3. ^ 

Pampa': Kanasese poet (941), 466. 
pAifAS : town, 53:5. 

FaitciiXl : zillali, 208 and- note 3. 

Pakchasae : Yillage, Ch^vadi cbieMiip at its ' 
fall (696), 149-150, 355. 

Fakchasaea PaeasnIth ; Ja)n temple of, 152. 
Fanch Mahals : rising in ; siege of Bohad raised 
by Captain Pnckie’s forces, 439 j Tatia Topi 
in, his expulsion from-j 445, 

Paijeje : Pandyas, 532, 534. * • 

Paedai : Pandyas, 546. 

PIedayas ; the, 549. 

Pandioe ; kingdom of the Pdndyas, 537, 546. 
Paedits ; at courts of Gujarit kings, 180. 
PXNDiriUEa Paemt : Peshwa’s agent in Guja- 
rat, marclies on Canihay and Ahmed^had, 
makes peace with Aloinin Khiii and Jawan 
Hard Khiii and retires to Sorath (1752), 335, 
Pandfran< 3 - Paux : 398. See Pandurang Pan- 
dit. ' * , 

Pandya: kingdom of, conquered hy PulikeM 
II., Ill, 534, 646. 

PaejXb ; kingdom’ of, 526, 527, 634, 645. ^ 
Paexei: grammarian, 36, 534. 

Faeipat ; battle of {1761), 345. 

PAemul : village, assigned to the author of 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 322. 

Pakoli : village, 328.’ 

Papike : cape of, identification of, 539^ 644, 
545. 

Parabali : tribe, 538. 

Paeahanaka : village, granted, its identity with 
Palsana, 127 and note 3. 

Paeamaleya : Piija, identified with Paiamdfa^ 
king of A'bu, 168 note 2, 

PabamAeas : Eajputs, 468 ; of Malwa, section 
of the Gurjjara or BhiiinnU empire, 4695 
supreme in Marusthali, lose their possession, 
470.' . 

PakIutij: assigned to the MaiAtlias (1737), 
m, 319. 

l^ABASANCr : lineal measure, 165. 

PABASANGiE ; PilraSava, £33. 

PaiusxIth : diin saint, 450. 

Pabasdbama : son of Sajjana, finishes the 
temple of Nemixiath, 177 note 3. 

pAiiDi : 110. 0 

PaEgae^hs : sub-divisions, 230. 

Pabehee ; local name of Baroda, 208 note 3. 
Faeiae dog : passing of the (1857), in Gujardt^ 
433. 

Paeihaes : Eajputs, 465, 468. 
FabisisietapaeVan : work of Hemachandra, 
193. 

Pabiyaya : village, granted, 130. 

Park, : Colonel, 445, 

FAEUPtr'B I “town, 119. 

PlENADATXA ; Surishtra governor of b'kanda- 
gtipta, 69. . 

F1e 2E15BA : fort, captured by Shiva ji (1672); 


.387; fort, 402,5.. taken, by 'Lieutenant WeMi 

(1780), 409. 

Fi.RpAS ; local name, 208 note 3; 

Pabsyanatha : temple of, 471. 

PIrsis : 394 note 1 j riot of, in Broach (1857)> 
437, 438. 

•PABTi.BPUB ; gaijhering at 5 destruction of, 443 
PabthiABS : 543, 544 * empire of, 545. • 

PIbya^i.: Shiv^s wife, 465. . . * 

PasIitas ; see Tartanias. 

Pasipeba ; town identified with Besmaid, 638. 
PastjpatA : sect, 83 5 190. 

PlsiJPATi.s : take service in army, 84; 

Patala.: island, 533, 534, 535 5 town, 538, 546. 
'PataLE ; Indus delta^ 536. 

Patalene; 537- 8ee Pattalcne.. 

Pi.TiLESHWAB 452, 

PlTALiPUxkA ; city, 546. 

Patan town, 231 , 232, 235 ; inscription at, 
167 note 1,.374, J7S ; Sahasralinga lake built 
hy^ biddhardja at, 379 j Sabha called at, by 
biddhardja, 181 ; stone inscription at, 390 5 
vacated by . Jhdloris and Edthods and seized 
byJaWdnMard Khan (1737), 318, 460 and 
note 4. ' ■ 

PItak PomnIth : zillah, 208 and note 3. 
■P^TALAMALLA : another name of Karka I., 124, 
PItdi ; fort, given to Bhdvsingh by the Mard- 
thds, 323-324. 

Fatils : village headmen, 210. 

Patiea : northern Kshatrapa ruler, 23 and 
note 3, 33. 

Patri : Miindal, BliS. 

Pateias ; dancing girls, 451 and note 4. 
Pattabandji : investiture festival, 130* 
Pattalebe : Lower 8indh, 535. 

Pattajt : town, mosque in, 512. 

Pattan SoMNiTH : burned by the Fortiiguese 
(1532), 347. 

Pattavale : 469. 

PatwIei : Mughal village officer, 212» 

Pattsabias ; (170) 499. 

Pi.VAGAi> : bill fort, goddess Kali on, 206 note ; 
taken, from and restored to S India by the 
English (3803), 414. * * 

Payae : Gujar surmime, 468. 

Pawang-ab; 540. 

Pbaei. pisheeies ; in the gulf of Kaclih, 235f 
Penth : 130. 

Pepebibe ; island, 642. 

.Pee AMI : 645. 

Pbbimula : Chaul, 533, 640* 

Pebiplits : the, 7, 17, 535, 537, 539, 538 j its 
author a merchant of Alexandria ; the chief 
views about its age, 542 - 646. 

Peemaei ; king,. 172 and note 3; Kadamba 
king, 396, 

Persia ; country, 497 532, 54'7 ; gulf of, 616^ 

- 536, 546. ^ 

Peetaiis ; capital of the Gangaridse. 

PbshIwae : stujpas of, 497, 545* 

Peshawar : Kiddras established in, 144#, 
Peshkash : Hardtha contributions, 216, 

Peshwa ; opens for the first time direct negotia- 
tions with the viceroy of Gujardt (1726) j 
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appoints Udaji Pay dr; liis deputy ‘ to levy 
tribute in Gujarat and to operate against 
Piidji 5 sends Cbimnaji witli an army through 
Gujarat ; obtains tribute on the whole revenue 
of Gujardt ' (1728), 307, 30‘9, 391 j negotiates 
with the Nizam and the adherents of Trimbak- 
rav Babhdde ; recognises the Nizdm’s rights 
to several places in Gujardt* and agrees to 
help him in severing the Dakhan from the 
possessions of the emperor, 393; negotiates 
with Jawdn Hard Khdn (17o0), 397 ; treaty 
of Bassein (1 802), 413 ; his intrigue in Baroda, 
426 j treaty of Poona (1817; j his fail (1818), 

pETHApXijro-AiiAKA : Bakshina &Ya shrine at 
132. 

Petie&ala : probably Panagala or Hongal, 
d41.- ' . _ 

Petlad : fort, captured tind demolished by* 
Eaiigoji {i7l3), 3*27. 

PE¥COLiTiE : people of Pushkdlavati, 534. 
Photios ; 535. 

Fhea Tong- : apparently Great Lord, 497. 

' Fhijda : king of Kachh, 160, 

PHtJLEADA : old Surat, 539, 

Phulada ; father of Ldkha, 160. 

FilIji OliKwiB: nephew and 'successor of 
Bdindji Gdikwdr, marches on Surat (3 719) ; 
defeats MusalmaJns ; establishes himself at 
Songad ; is secretly favored by Ajitsingh, 
3(T3, 390 ; marches on Surat and. defeats 
Moinih Khdn ; levies contribution ; overruns 
Surat xirovince and builds forts in Eajpipla, 
303, 304,390; obtains Baroda and Dabhoi; 
prevents Uddji Pavdr from joining b^ forces 
witbthe viceroy at JBaroda (1727), 308, 391 j • 
negotiates wibli Mustahd K.hdn, governor 
elect of Surat (1730), 311 ; assassinated (1732), 
313, 394. 

PiLG-EiMAG-ES : YastupdhPs, 202 note 3; 

PiLLAE : AUabdbad, inscriptions on, of Samu- 
dragux>ta3 C3'65, 

Pi-LO-MOLO : Bbilmal or Bhinmal, 3, 466, 

PiLXJ : Salvadora persica, 449, 456. 

PiNGAEiKA : 174. . 

PiPAL Duaea : 455. 

PiEAM *. island in the gnlf oi Cambay, 309, 
PlEATE COAST : 541. 

PiEx^TES : 492, note 3. * . 

Pie Mohammad : Akbar’s general in Mdlwa, 
drives Sultan Bdz Babddur out of Mdndu 
(1560) ; bis defeat and death (1561), 369. 
PiEOz : Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz, 
builds a mosque at Somanaftlia Fataii, 204. 
Plats ; forgery of, 310, 113. 

Flint : (23-79), 6, 532, 533, 535, 5S6,i^37, ^ 
543. 

Flutaech: 535. 

.PoKAEN ; 464. See Piishkar. 

POLEMAIOS ; 37. 

PoMPONiirs Melo : (a.d, 43), 536, 

Poona : treaty of, .between the English and the 
Feshwa (1817)^428. 

Foebandae : port, 524. ^ 

PoROS : Indian king, 535, 536, . . 


Poets ; Gujardt (1513 - 1515), 220 and note 2, 
POETU GUESS : affairs of the, in JDiu (1529 - 
^ 1536), 347 ; send an expedition to south 
Ka'thidvdda and sack Taraxnir, Balsdr, and 
Surat (1531) ; burn the ports of 8omndtli 
- Patfcah,*Mangrul, TaUja, and Muzaffurdbdd ; 

destroy Bassein and burn Bamdn, Thdna, and 
' Bombay ; send -au^ embassy to the court .of 
Humdyun to obtain Diu ; treaty with Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujardt ; disputes with Bulta'n 
Bahadur . (1536), 347, 348 j in Simat fl700 - 
1703), 292. 

PoETUG-UESE Asia ; historical work by Paria-e- 
Souza (1650), 349. 

Foewals : casi^, origin of, 464. 

PosEiDONios ; 535. • 

PosiNA ; boundary of the Vdghela kingdom in 
1297,206. 

Post: in Mnsalmdn period, 214, 

POSTA.L CHAUKIS : 214, 

POTANA t Patala, 635. 

PouiAPOULA : identiffcation of, 539, 
Feabandhaohintamani : historical work deal- 
ing with the Ohdvada kings, 149 and note 2, 
151, 152, 154, 156, 156, 158, 159,160,162, 
163, 169, Do, 171, 172, 173, 174., 176, 178, 
179, 180, 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 190, 193, 
194,195. 

Peabandha^ata.: work of Edmachandra, Ku- 
mdrapaWs Pandit, 190. 

FeabhIeaeayaedhana : king of Magadh 
. (600 -.606), 467, 497. 

.PeabhAsa : Mnlardja's visit to, 160 ; holy place, 
164 5 inscription at, 176. See Somndth Pd- 
tan. 

Peabhutavaesha : another namn of Govind 
Bdshtrakuta^ 126, 

Peaohanda ; noble of Krishna, Bakhan Edsh- 
trakffta king, 129. 

PEAJi.PATi ; daughter of, loved by the Moon. 
521. 

PeIeeit ; dialect, 533, 534. 

PeIejunas ; a tribe, 64 and note 3, 
Fea^IntaeIua : title of Bada II. Gur jjara 
ruler, 115, 

Pea^asti : poetical eulogium on the Sahasni-' 
linga lake written by Sripdla, 180. 

Pbasi ; Frdeyas of Palibothra, 532, 533, 
PBATiPAMALLA : SOU Of Kumdrapdla^s daugh- 
ter, 194. Second son of Yiradhavala, 203. 
PEATi.PEi.v : brother of Bdmdji Gdikwdr ad- 
vances with Devaji Tdkpar and exacts tri]?uto 
and plunders the country^ levies' tribute from 
^the chiefs in Sorath, dies of small-pox at 
* Kdnkar near Bholka (1 73 7J, 31 7. 
PeatApasimha : king of Kalumbapattana, re- 
ceives Kumdrapdla, builds a temple, and 
issues a coin named after Kumdrapdla, 183. 
FEATH-NAaRi : local name of Bholka, 208 
note 3. 

Febhistoeio eeeeeences : to Gujardt, 11 note 

' 2 . 

PeemAlAdevi : sister of Kumdrapdla married to 
Krishnadeva, Siddhardja’s general, 181. 
PBiTHiBA'ir ChohAn : king of Dehii, 470. 
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PjjiTHiyrsEHA : niiitli Esliatrapa : (A,D. 222), 
coin of, 43, 

Froklais ; 546* ' 

PB,oTAaoE.AS : geogmpiier, 546. 

1^SBI^DOSTOMOS : nver, 540. 

Ptolemy ; Egyptian geographer (A.i). 1 50), 6, 7. 

78 note 1 j 137, 499, 533, 538, 539, 540, 544, 546. 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphos ; (died 247 b. c.), 
535,542. * ^ 

PiTLAKEsi II. (610 - 640), 110, 316. See Pulakesi 
Vallahha Satya'5raya, 465, 

Pflakesi Janasraja : Gnjarat Chaliikya king 
at Navsari (738-739), 310 ; repulses the great 
Arab invasion at Navsali,117. 

Pu-LAKEsi Vallabha SAtya^iata: Dakkan 
Chalukya king (610 - 640), 110, 111. See 
Pulakesi II, 

PuLiKEh : grant of, 109, 

PxrLiKBsx IL 4 107. See*PuIakeH II, 

PiTLiKE^i JaetAsraya; his grants, 149. See 
Palakesi Janasraya. 

PttlemIyi : Andhrabliritya king, 38, 640,* 
Pfyaji Yithal ; Peshwa's agent in Gujaraft, 
329, 

PiJB : town, 639. 

Pfhagfpta : Gupta chief (a.i>. 470), 74, 
PfrAna : Bliaviskya, 342, 533, 534, 545. 
PfrayehAr ; treaty of (1776) between the 
Pesbwa and tbc English, 406. 

Pfri: Konkan Mauryas of; its identity with 
Janjira or Elejibanta, 107, 308 j ancient 
name of Broach, 159, 

Pfshpamal : 4G1. 

PusHKAR : holy place, 464. 

Pfshyagfpta : Gujarat* governor of Chandra- 
gupta, 14.* 

Pfshyamitra : name of king or tribe, 69 and 
note 4, 73-74. 

Pygmies ; race of, in India, 532, 

Pym : Lieutenant, 483. 

Raohias : envoy, 536. 

Raeih: 319. See Ratta. 

IUbhanp'ur: grant of Govind III. at, 123; 
disloyalty of the Nawdb of, 441 ; plate from, 
466 ; grant of, 468. 

Rafeles : Sir Stamford, 489, 493, 
Eafia-fd-I)ara.iat : grandson'and successor of 
the emperor Parrukhsiyar (1719) ; his murder , I 
by the Sayads, 301, 

Ragiioba : Bala'ji BdjirAv PeslmVs brother, 
called also iiagbunathrdv,, levies tribute in 
Gujardt, takes possession of Rewa and Mahi 
Kantha districts and marches* on Surat 
(1752), 334 ; takes Ahmedahdd (1753), 336- 
337 ; compels Momin Khdn to pay tribute ; 
appoints ShripatrAv his deputy at Ahmed- 
dbdd and collects tin])ute from Limbdi and 
Wadhwdn chiefs, 337 ; acts as guardian of 
his nephew Mddhavrdv, is joined in his in- 
trigues by Jdnoji Bhonsle and Govindrafv 
Gaikwdr, is defeated by the young Pesbwa at 
Dhorap (1768) and confined at Poona, 399- 
400 ; is invested with the robe of Pesbwa by the 
titular king of SdUra ; reinstates Govindrdv 


Gdikw^afr in title and estates of Bdmdj! Gdik- 
wfir (177^) ; sets out for Gujarat and attacks 
the city of Baroda ('1775), 401 - 402 ; opens 
negotiations with the English through Air. 
Gamhier the chief at Surat, 401 ; - Joins 
Goyiiidrdv Gaikwdr (1775) j sends an agent to 
negotiate with the Bombay Council ; lies to 
Cambay and through the help of Mr. Alalet 
goes to Surat via Bhavnagar, 403 ; recei>tion 
of by the NawaJb of Cambay, 403 ; abandoned 
by the English after the treaty of Purandhar- 
(1776); takes refuge at hurat, 406; at 
Bombay ; a fresh alliance of, with the English 
(1778), 407 ; handed over to Siiidia ; fi.h^s to 
Broach (1779), 408 ; receives a pension and 
goes to Kopargaon (1782), 410. See Eaghu- ’ 
ndthrdv. 

Eaghoji : Maratha deputy, assassination of, 
at AhmeddhacI (1756), 339,. 

Raghoshankae* : Mardtha leader, sent to 
subdue Kolis (1753), 338. 

Eaghoji BhonslA: of Berar, Joins wiUi 
BdmdJ i in attacking the Peshwa, 395 , 
EagkfnAtitdas ; Rdja, Nizdm’s minister, 333^ 
Eaghukathray : 334, 336, 337, 398, 399, 400. 
See Rdghoba, 

EAhada ; another name of Ghaghada the 
Chavadd king, 164, 155, 

Eahanjfr ; Edndir, capital of Ldrdes, 507 
and note 11, 613. 

Eahma : Euhmi, apparently Burma and Suind- 
tra, 627, 628. ‘ 

Eahmi ; 527. 

Eaht ; spine of Indra, 119 ; 133. 

EAhtob RIshtras'ybya : image of, 133. 

Eiis : of Alor, 143. 

RAis BhAra : Samma chief of great . Kachh,. 
518. 

Eaisinghji; usurps the ehiefship of Navd- 
na^ar/ is defeated and slain in 1664, 283.. 
Edja of Idar Joins Fakhr-ud«daulah, 32% 

331. 

Eaiyata : legendary king, 8. 

EaivatAKA : Giriidr hill, 177, 

Eaja : chief, 215 and note 2. 

RajagharAttA : title conferred on Ghdhada 
by Kumdrapdla, 187* 

RAjahamsa : Prachanda’s grandfather, 129. 

EAjA hlAHEKDRI : 533. 

EljAPrrAMAHA : title of Sildhdra kings, 185., 

Ra japuri : see Puri. 

RIji : father of Mulardja, 156, 157; marries 
Ldkha’s sister Eiydji j is slain by Ldkha, 1 60«, 
BAjpipla : 226. 

RAj-hl-mflak: special rules for conducting 
the mulaJtgiri or land-raiding system, 418. . 
eIjavtjla : northern Kshatrapa, 23. 

RAkhAich: son of Eaji and Ldkha’s sister 
Bdydji, 160, 

RAkshas ; division of Parihdr Rajputs, 465. 

EAmA ; ancestor of the Chuddsamma clan, 13% 
BAmaoHandra : Pandit in ICumdrapdla’s courts 
yvrites the Prabandhasata, 19^0 ; Jain scholar, 
ordered by AJayapdla to sit on a red-hot sheet 
of copper, 194, 
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Ei.Mi ".Island of felie Jdva group, 528. 

Mm RIja : liing of Satira, appointsliilianderav 
pablidde to collect thmiili and • sardeshmukki 
in BagUn, 388. 

RXmrIy *8Hi.STiJi : ' adviser of the Beshwa j 
decides in favour of Saydjirav, son of 
iDamdjidiy his second wife, 400, 

Ram Sen : hill raiige, 456* 

Ran :■ 538. 

BXna : of Chitorj 464. 

RaNAGRahA: Gurjjara prince (630), brother of 
Dadda II», his copperplate grant, 115, 
KjCnakA : chieftain, title of the Vaghelas, 199. 
Mnakadevi ; daughter of a potter sought in 
marriage by Siddhar4ja, 176* 
binder : Rjihanjir or Bab^njur, 513, 520. 
RanGx(rik;a*: district, 187, . 

Bangoji ; is appointed ag-ent by Ddmiiji GAik- 
witr in-Giijardt; defeats KfintAji at A'nand- 
Mogri (1735), 316, 317 ; agrees to aid Moinin 
Khdn on condition of receiving half the 
revenues of Gujarat (1737), 318, 394 ; again 
appointed de|>uty by Dsimaji to collect 
tribute in Gujaritt (1741), 323, 325 ; defeated 
by Muftkhir Khin and FkU-nd-din ; deserted 
' by Sher Khan BAhi, is taken prisoner, his 
escape (1743), 326, 395 j captnres and de- 
molishes the fort of PetUd ; employed by the 
Musalmdns in the quarrels regarding the 
viceroyalty of Gujardt (1743-44), 327, 395 ; 
imprisoned by Khander4v GdikwAr, is released 
by Umfibdi and appointed her agent (1745) ; 
329, 396 ; expels TrimbakrAv from Ahmed- 
^bad and himself ‘ collects the Mar^tha 
share of the city revenues, 329 ; takes*shelter 
with Sher Kh^n Babi in Kapadvanj ; be- 
sieged at Kapadvanj by Fakr-ud-daulah ; 
requests Holkar to come to his help j the 
siege raised at the approach of Holkar ; his 
interview with ^aw4n Mard KhaJn at Ahmed- 
4bad (1747), 330 ; captures Borsad and forces 
Hariba to leave the country, 331 ; deserted 
by his allies and imprisoned (1747), 332. 
Bangrez : dyers, 451. 

EanmadjI; Kav4nagar Jdm (1664), 283. 
Mnoji SindiA : at Idar, 315. 

Rao * title, 8ee Bav. ‘ 

RABirNG.aB : tribe, 534.' • ; . 

Ras Fartak : in Arabia, 536. * . 

Rashid-ud-din : Arab geographer (1310), 501 ; 
translated A1 Biruni, 608, 514 note 9, 518, 
‘639,5^1. 

RAshtrastj^tAS : GnjaraJt branch of the, over- 
throw ChaJliikya kingdom, 117 ; Bakhan 
Branch of the, 119 j dynasty (743 - 974), 
119 - 334; their origin and name 139 -120 ; 
their early dynasty (450- 600), their main 
dynasty (630- 972), 120; their conquest of 
Gujarat (760-760), 465 ; their grants, 466, 
467, .506, 512 and note 1 ; in Gujardt, 625, 
526, 527 5 their dominions, 629 ;« their towns, 
530, 

EXs MXda ; 146,"163. 

Easitxnagar : name given by Aurangzib to 
Tisaliiagar, 286. 

EatanlXl Bandit : Mr., 463 note 1« 


RatanmXx : 462. . 

Ratanpur : town, 471. , 

Ratansingh BhandXbi : deputy viceroy of 
Gujarat (3733 - 3737), 314 ; receives Dholka ; 
defeats Sohrab Kh4n at I)holi near Bhan- 
dhitka, 315 - 316 ; enmity of, with Moniin 
Klian, 316, 319 ; his attempts to oppose the 
Qa'ikwar, 317 ; defends AhmeddMd, 319 ; 
leaves Ahmed 4Md, 320, • 

Eatha; 139, See Bait a. 

EIthod ; chief, at Idar, 217 note 3 ; dynasty, 
identified with Rdshtrakutas- their "orie-in. 
lis. , ■ ■ 

Eatl : pound (troy), 531. 

EatnXdittA: Chavada king, 164, 156. 
EatnXgAR : hill range, 456. 

RatnamXxA : poetic history, 249 note 2, 150, 
351, 167. 

RatnXvAte : Tamluk, port on the Hugli, 499. 
Eatta : dynasty of kings, 7, 119. 
Eauzat-ps-sapX : 168, 512 note 3, 523 and 
note I, 

Eav : village, inscription and stone well at, 204. 
BXv : title, 215 and note 2 ; of Kachh, makes 
an expedition against Sindh (1758), 342, 
RXval ; title, 216 and note 2. 

EXvana : demon king of Lanka, builder of tbe 
silver temple of Bomandth, 190, 454 note 2. 
Ravel : perhaps Rdnder, 220 note 2. 

RXvJi : brought with his brother Bafbafji Apa 
to Baroda (1793) by Govindrdv GMkwi^r, 
412; both the brothers . receive from the 
Bombay Gojjfernment the assistance of an 
auxiliary force under Major Walker, take .the 
fort of Kadi by storin and compel Mulhdrrdv 
to surrender, 412 ; his interview with Governor 
Duncan* at Cambay, 412 ; death of BAvii Apa 
(1803) , 414. . 

EItXji ; sister of L4kha, married to E4ji, 160. 
EXxgad fort, 284 ; stronghold of Shivaji, 386. 
Ebddi ; Kitnarese caste name, 119. Bee Eaddi. 
Red Sea: 536, 636. ’ 

Eeptjgees : in Gujaraft, 1. 

Reporms : of Aurangzib, 283, 

RehbXeis : herdsmen, 451. 

Rein ADD: 542-543. - * 

Religion.: of the Valahhi kings, 83-85. 
Religious DISPUTES ; 280. 

Reva : Narbada river, 467. 

Revatimitra : present with- Mulardja in the 
battle with Graharipu, 160, 

Revenue : under Ahmeditbad kings, 219 asad 
note 2 ; in 1.571, 221 ; in 1760, 222 note 2. 
Eiatat KhXn I minister of Azam Khiin, Guja- 
rat viceroy (1635 - 1642), 278. 

Roberts : General, 439, 443. 
pOE, Sir Thomas : traveller (1615- 1618), 217 
note 2, 222 note 1. 

Rohini : daughter of Braj^pati, loved by the 
Moon, 521. 

Roman: element in the architecture of Java 
and Cambodia, 496 ; empire, 536. 

Eori ; 143. 

RudradXmAN : fourth ''Kshatrapa (143 - 158), 
coins and inscriptions of, 6, 11 note 2, 13, 
34 - 36, 80 note 1 ; his kingdom, 640. 
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RuDKAaANA t Trailciitaka king, 5S and note 

EuDiiAMAiiilLAYA : great slirine 5f Eudra at 
Siddhapura, built ky Siddlxardja, 179, 

m 

ErDRAMALi : 172, 

EtJDRASENA I. : eightb Ksbatrapa ( 203 * 220),. 
coins and inscription of, 42 - 43» 

Eedrasena : seventeenth Kshatrapa (266 -^72), 
coins of, 47. 

Eijdrasena III. : twenfcy-dfth Kshatrax^a 
(378- 38S), coins of, 51. 

Eubrasena it. : twenty-fourth Kshatrapa 
(348- 376)} coins of, 60 - 51. 

Rubrasimha I. ; seventh Kshatrapa (181 - 196), 
coins and inseidptiou of, 41 - 42. 

Eubrasiaiha II. : twenty-first Kshatrapa 
(308 -311), coins of, 49. 

Ettmi; 62T, 8ee Eahrna. ” . ' 

Brins :* of Talabhi, 78, 79. 

Eukn-ub-bin Amir : 201, 

BtjmabeSA: 490} south Panjcib, 491. 

ErmAba : perhaps south PanjAb, 509 and note 5, • 

Eitmi KiiAn : ofiicer of Sultan Bahddur of Guja- 
rdt (1536), 349, 350, 351. 

Ermla : country of fcindli, 520 and note 1. 

Erpa NAik : leader of NaJikda Bhils ; surren- 
der of (1859), 446, 

Erpa .^rndari ; wife of Ja.va'ekhara, gives 
birth to a son in the forest, 150, 161, 

Erpe‘: quarries of, 455. 

Erpmati : same as Eupmain, wife of 
Bahadur of Maiwa (1565 - 1570) j her pavi- 
lion at Mandu, .353, 356, ; captured 'by 

Adam Khdu Atkah at Sarangpur, commits 
suicide (1562)’, 369, 371. 

Brshis: sages, 46],- 

Brstam Ali Khan : marches on Jodhpur 
■with Shiijaat Khan and captures it (1723), 
303 j governor of Surat, asks Piiaji Gaik- 
wdr’s aid against Hamid Khan and Kantdji j 
defeats Hdmid KhQfn at Aras; his severe 
defeat and death by the Marathds near 
Ahmeddbdd (1723), 305, 390. 

Erstamrav : Mardtha leader in the army of 
Abdul Aziz, 328, 


OaIbi r Persian poet (1200 - 1230), 189 note 2. 
_8 abalaessA': mouth of the Indus, 538, 

Sabana : town, 533. 

^SIbaemati: river, 159, 193, 206 } floods, 
(1683), 287 ; (1739), 822, 511, 617. 
SABBABirA : Ohandal, 531. 

HabbAnr^aSana : grammatical work of Hema- 
chandra, 193, 

SlBiEANS : people, 635. 

Sabiria : 537. See Abiria. 

SabAbat : Mughal department of justice, 213. 
SabAshit EAmchanbra: Peshwa^s general, 
besieges and takes the town of Ahmeddbdd 
from Momin Khdn (1758) ; helps the Edv of 
Kachh, 340, 3;41, 342} besieges Bdldsinor 
(1758) and levies tribute, 343 , 398; defeats 
the chief of Bhrdngdhra at Halvdd and 
captures him, 344; appointed viceroy of 
AhmedalbaJd % the Peshwa (1760), 344, 


Sabhaba JeSANO-h : work of Edo Sdheh Mahi- 
patrdm Euprdm, ISO note 2. 

. Sabh'aeo j esingh ; another name of Skldha - 
raija, 173. . 

Sabr : Mughal judge, 213. 

Babingi : tribe, 540, 542. 

SAbra : (Shahdardh), military ]5ost of the 
• Mughals in Mahi Ka'ntha (1674), 285^ 433 . 
SAeba : fort, ISO note 2. 

SApan : TaJfafn, principality next to Koiikan. 527. 
Sapbae Mrhammab KhAn : snccessor' of Tegh- 
beg Kha?n, governor o*f Surat, 330 } expelled 
by Sayad A'chchan, 331 ; retires to Sind, 332 ; 
brought back to Surat by tbe Butch and oilier 
merchants, 333, 

Sagaba-Vasahika : temple at Cambay, 190. 
Sagapa ; mouth of the Indus, SSS*. 

SAgbAba; forest tract, 388. 

SAH4.JIGA; father of Mulaka, mentioned in the 
inscription at Mangrol, 176. 

Sahajigestara : temple at Prabhasa, 176. 
Saharais : of Aror in the nortli of Sindh, 
rule over south PaiijaJh and north Sindh, 
496; Buddhists, overthrow of, by usurping 
• Brahmanist Clinch (642), 497 - 498. 
Bahasrabinga : lake, built by Siddhardja, 177, 

* 179. 

Baimiialaka : tribal name, 64 and note 5. 
BaimuR: 607, 508, 509, 510, 613, 516, 520, 

^ 523, 528,529. See Chaul, 

Saxyism : religion of the T alabhi kings, 83» 
Bajjana : Biddhardja^s viceroy, in Stxrafshtra, 
builds a temple at Girnar, his inseription, 
376 - 177, Potter, hides Kumdrapdla, 182 ; is 
rewarded by Kuma'rapAla with seven hundred 
^ villages, 184. 

Saka: tribe, 22, 67 note 2 ; era, 29 ; Yavans, 
499. 

BAkAs : 456 note 1 ; branches of Bhinmafl 
; Shevaks, 464-465, 496 note 1. 

SAkambhaei ; the B4mbhar lake ; ■ goddess; 
place ; 358 and note I, 

Sakcka; Pansanias’ (170) name for Cochin 
China, 499. 

Bakastene ; land of the Sakas, 142 note 5. 
SakrnikA VihAra : 186, 

BaktArbAi *. widow of Bha;hu, applies to DA- 
maJji GAikwAr and • EAghiindth Bhonsle 
against the minister (1748), 396, 

SalAbat KhAn : claimant to the chiefshm of 
Junafgadh,,425. 

Babangoi ‘..SdlankAyana, tribe, 546, * 
BAlankayana ; tribe, 646. 

BAbbAi: treaty of (1782), between the English 
and the MarAthas, 410. 

, SAber: fort, in Ba'glAn, caixtnred by More 

Trimal (1672), 387. 

BAbgogaii ; zillah, 208 and note 3, 

Babike : Ceylon, 543. 

.BAbimBhAh: (1645-3553) Bher BhAh SWs 
successor J 369, 

Sabyas : king of 'MrittikAvati, 30 and note 1 , 
SAbvas ; tribe, 534. 

, Bamadhigata-panchamahIsabada ; title of 
the Gurjjars, 113. 

SamanjdAe ; river port town, 519, 
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SiMANaAB ; plate/122 5 grant from (753-754), 
467. 

SilMATSTTA : fondatoiy, title of the Giirj jars, 11 3. 
HImantXdhipati : title of Jayabhata III. 

Guijjara Idiig, 113 and note 6, ' 

SAmantasimha ; ChAvadd king, defeated and 
.slain by Mnlardja, 157. 

Baaiaba : king of fc'nra'slitr<a, at war witli 
KuniArapilla, 186 and note 1. 
b'AAiAEASiMHA ; OholiAii chief, 197. 
Kamabasimhabeta : 470. 

Hamatata : name of province, 64 and note 2. 
HXaibhae : expedition of Chaliada against, 
187, 188. 

SImba ; Thakor of, 441, 

Samipadeaka : village, gift of, 125. 
fe’AAiMA : tribe, 138 j masters of Kaclih after the 
fall of the Chaiiras, 517. 

SammatiyA: school, 79. 

Hampkati : grandson of As oka, 15, I 

BAMSAM-trB-BAXJLAH ; Banriiu NasrAt Jang 
Bahddnr, forty-eighth viceroy of Gnjardt 
(1716 -3 73 9), 300. 

SAMXJDEAGirPTA ; fourth Gupta king (370 - 395), 
coins, AllahdbAd inscidption, G2 - 65, 67. 
Samvat ; Vikram era* 204, 

Samvatasimha ; 471. . 

8anak1nika : name of province, 64 and note 
3, 65. 

Fanchi Ftij'pa : Gupta inscription on, 66,. 
iSANCHOE ; gate name, 449. 

8anbXbtte : Goa, commercial town, 530. 
Sanbalias : Ohandala, menials, 530. 

Faebaistes : of the Periplus, 44 note 2‘; envoy, 
542, 543 ; ruler of Gujaraft, 546. 

FAEBipiTE : apparently Goa, 509, 

SawbhXn : in Kachh, 509. 

Fakbxte*. Bafndir, 609, 620. 

b'AEGAKA; ruler of Yanthali, killed by Vira- 

* dbavala, 200, 

Satoavaba : village, 187. 

FanghabIman ; tenth Kshatrapa (222 - 226) 
coins of, 43 - 4-4, 646. ^ 

Faejae: in Tha'na, 509, 520 ; in Kaehh, 530. 
Fee Sinddii. 

FaejXe : name borne by the J ams, 139. 
SankabXchXeya : 84, 

Sawkaeabeta ; Devagirl Yddava chief, 205. 
Sat^kaeagaka : father of Buddhavarmman, 

^ Kalaciiuri prince, 114. , Fee &nkaraiia, 
Rankaeana: 114. See Sankaragana. 
^AKKAEAVAEMAE’ : Kdshihir king (890), 3, 468, 
SajSTkh: claims Cainhay ; is defeated hy Yas- 
tupdla, Broach chieftain, 200 and note 2. 
Saneheba : grant at, 118. ' 

SXkoli : Faonii, burning-place of Pildji Gdik- 
war (1732), 313, : ; 

SiNTiKAS : a Konkan tribe, 44 note 2, 540. 
SAntikXtHa': Jain Tirthankara, 192. ■ 

SX^TTU : minister^ of Chaiilukya king Karna, 
builds a Jain temi>le, 170; FiddbarAja's 
minister, 172 ; attacks an army of BhilSvl78, 
SXetitvasahi : Jain temple, built by S^ntu 
Kama’s minister, 170, 


SapIbabaksita ; name of the Ajmii* kings, 
157; SAmlihar territory, 184. Fee Sewiflik. 
■Sapababakshiya : 157. * 

Sap aea : mouth of the Iiidtis, 538. 

Saeagaites: 543 ; the younger and the elder, 546. 
SAEA.T-tTB-BiN : Maulvi, preaches or reli- 
gious war in Ahmeddbad (1857), 434. 

Saeaebib ; Ceylon, 516. 

Saeanbip : dependency of the Gujanit king- 
dom, 168. , 

Saeangabeva : Yaghela king (1275 - 1296), 
203 ; succeeds Arjunadeva, his inscriptions, 
204-205,206, 

Fabangpur : liattle of (1422), 207 note ; town, 
368. 

Faeagspits : proha-hly FurAshtra, 6, 535. 
Saeastati : river, 161, 173 ; well of talent in 
Bhara, ISO, 511, 521. 

Fabbana t town, identi:6ed with Farwan, 539, 
Fabbhon: place in Amod taluka of Broach, 
Govind III. halts at, 123. 

Saebulaed Khan : Kha'n Bahddur Mubdriz-tii 
mulk Bildwar Jang ; is appointed deputy vice- 
roy of Gujardt (1712-13), robbed on his way 
to Gujardt (1713), 297 ; appointed fifty-second 
viceroy (1723-1730); his deputy defeated 
(1724), 304 ; ordered to proceed iu person with 
a strong army to Gujarat (1725), .306 ; is 
compelled to pay tribute to tlie MaraJthaJs 
(1726), 307 ; makes alliance with the Peshwa, 
extorts tribute in Forath, and marries the 
daughter of Jhdla Pra'tafpsingh whom he 
exempts from tribute (1728), 308 ; grants for- 
mally to the Peshwa one -fourth and one-tenth 
share of the revenue of the province (1729), 
8,09 ; levies tribute in Kdthiafvdda (1730), 
810 ; defeats tbe new viceroy at Addlaj and 
retires (1730), 311. Fee Mubdriz-ul-mulk, 

; FaebIr Mithammab KhXn : captures Bdlasi- 
I nor from the Mardthds, 345, 

Farbhar : lake, 180 note 2, 

Farbous : Mount, 532, 

Fabgaras : Bhil messengers, 451, 

Farika : demon, 462, 463, 

Saeisabis : town, 540, 

SaekXrs ; Gujardt divisions, 209, 218 - 219. 
Faeehej : village, 438. 

Farsxtt ; the river Farasvati, 510, 521. 

Fabxjsa; apparently the river Farasvati, but. 

perhaps the Fdbarmati, 5i0. 

Sabvva; Bdshtrakuta or Gurjjara king, l^is” 
coins, 87. See Amoghavai'sha. 

S AEVTAMANGAB A : village, 126. 

^XtakapvNI ; Andhra dynastic name, 37, 38, 49, 
HXtayarni : Yajiia^ri (140), 546. 

Satakarnis: o! Paithan, 541. 

SatbIn : son of Edsal, king of Hindnsfcdn 
that is Kanauj, 519, 

Sati: 454. 

Satka: evil spirit, 467» 

Fatrapa : same as Kshatrapa, 21, 

SatrhnjayA : Jain hill, 78, 79 note 3, 164 
note 6, 177, 186 ; HemaohaJrya’s visits to, 
189, 199 ; tem4)le of Keminatha on, 202^ 
Satyasena ; Ohdlukya king, 61. 

Satyayxjq- ; first cycle, 461* 
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Saubha : name of country, perhaps Svabhra, ] 
10 and note L 

g:‘AURAsnTRA : afflicted by an Arab army, 109 ; ] 
tribe of Katbiavada, 531. ' 

Saites : of Sindh, 533. 

SausarA: king of Snraslitra, 186 and note 1. 
Satjyiba : Upper Sindli and Mixltan, 537, 545. 
Satidae ; gateway, 450 note 1. 

S^TiTRi : wife of Brahma, said to be a Gurj jara 
maiden, 464. 

SA'wi.mH2siC4i.ES ; Tiews- Writers, 214. 

Sayad ; Musalindntraderyarrestofjat Cambay, 
202 . ' 

Sayad Aohohak : paymaster at Surat, aspires 
to the goYernorship of Surat, seeks Martitlia 
help (1747), 396 ; takes the city of Surat and 
gets the merchants to sign a deed addressed 
to the emperor and the Nizdni that he should 
be appointed governor (1748), 331 -332; 
makes over one-tbird of Siu’at revenue to the 
MaiAtbas, 332 ; oppresses influential persons, 
surrenders citadel to . the Habshi and with- 
draws to Bombay and thence to Poona (1750), 
333 ; receives the governorship of Sur^ fi’om 
the Peshwa and establishes himself in the 
government (1758), 343 ; receives a body- 
guard from the Peshwa (1759), 399. 

Sat ADS *. brothers Hassan Ali and Abdulla 
Khan, king-makers at Delhi, 297, 301, 

Sayab ImayL'TJD-dih ; Ismailiah missionary in 
Gujarsit during the reign of Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1513), 288. 

Sayab Jelab Bhukhaei: chief law oflicer or 
Sadr-us-8udur for the whole of India (1642- 
1644), 279. 

Sayab Miththait ; marches on Surat and re- 
turns unsuccessful, his suicide, 33 J, 

Sayab Shahji : preceptor of Matins of Khan- 
desh and Momnds of Gujardt, his suicide, 288. 
SayAji GAikwar ; son of Ddmaji Gf^ikwdr, 
342,398; collects tribute in Sorath (1759), 
344; appointed successor of Damdji (1771), 
400,401. 

Sayan : village, 130, 

SAyee : land customs, 213'., 

SAzantiok : town, 540. 

SOHWANBECiv: 542. 

ScoBiE ; Colonel, 447, 

Seal : Yalablu, 80, 

Sea op Paes : the Indian ocean, 516, 518. 

' §5Ella-YibyAbhabas : north Konkan Silaha- 
rds, 129. 7 ■ 

Selbujeos Ni-katoe : 532, 

SEitYimA : modem Chaul, 546. 

SbnApati BhatAeka : s«e Bhatdrka. 
Senbeaea; chief, 55 ; grant, 111. 

Seneca : his book on India, 632., 

Sese IAeeienai : Burnt islands, 546. 

SETiE ; tribe of Mewdr, 533. 

SewAlik: hills, 157 ; king of, 194. 
BkAubAbbbe ; town, 538, 

BiiAHAB-TJB-BiN Giiori ; defeat of (1178), 229., 
Bhabhs : beggars, 451. 

Shaseamas KhAn ; forty-fifth viceroy (1713), 


■ShAhAnttshAsis : ' Kushdn clyiiastie name, 
and note 5, 

ShAh-banbae.: harbour master, 212. Town, 5SS. 
Shah Bhikan* Hajrat, son of Saint Slidh-i" 
Alam, the tomb of, on the Sdbarmati near 
AhmedAbM, 337 note 1, 

Shah BtibAg-h KhAn : is appointed command- 
ant of Mdndu (1568) ; builds Kiikantha, 370. 
ShAh JehAn ; emperor, stays at Mandu ; is 
defeated, his brother Shdh Parwiz retreats to^ 
Mdndu (1621 -1622), 381; his death (1606), 
284. 

ShAhNawAz Khan SapAvi : thirty- first vice- 
roy of Gujdrdt, joins prince Bdra in M& 
rebellion against Aurangzib (1659), 282. 

ShAh Nue : Hassan Kuli Khdn Bahadur, 
viceroy of Oudh, sets out for Makkali ; his' 
unsuccessful attem|)t to arrange matters 
between Momin Khan and the Peshwa, 341. 
ShAhi : Kushdii name, 64 and note 5. 

ShAhxj r Bdja of Sdtara, appoints Khanderav?* 
DAbhdde Sendi)ati, 389 ; settles the terms of 
agreement between the Peshwa and the 
Babhafde, 393. 

ShAistah KhAn : twenty -^kth viceroy of Guja- 
rdt (1646 - 1048), 280 ; twenty -eighth viceroy 
of Gujardt (1652 1654) ; his expedition 
against the Chunvdlia Kolis, 281, 

Shakespeaee ; Sir Richmond, resident at Baro- 
da, 443. 

ShambhueAm : K%ar Brdhman, supporter of 
Momin Khdn at the siege of Ahmeddbdd, 
taken prisoner by Bdmdji and sent in chains, 
to Baroda, 342. 

ShAmia Alies i beggars, 451. 

Shamshee BahAbite ; title conferred on Bd- 
mdji by Shdhu after the battle of Balapm* 
(1720), 389. 

Shams -UB-B iN Altamsh : Sultan, 174 note 1 
takes the fort of Mdnclu and drives aw-av ifs 
Hindu chief (1234), 357. 

ShankbAji: governor of Viramgdm (1753),. 
338, 

Bhaemistha : wife of Xaydti, 460. 

Shaeva : an animal, 508, 

Shell-money : sowing of, 163, 164 and note 1 „\ 
Shee KhAn BAbi: governor of Baroda; de- 
feat of ; capture of Baroda, 314 ; deputy 
governor of Borath (1738), 321; allows Raii- 
goji to escape to Borsad and joins Khanderdr, 
Barndji’s brother, 326 ; joins Ranguji and 
marches against Fakhr-ud-clauluh ; wounded 
in the ^battle of Ktipadvanj, 330 ; disxmte 
with his Arab mercenaries at Balasinor, 338 j 
dies f 1758) at Juntlgadli, 343. 

Shee ShAh She : revolt of, in Bengal, 36S f 
emperor (1542 - 1546), 36S - 369. 

Sheteji ; commander of the Ahmeddbdd garri- 
son (1753), suffers- a defeat, 338, 

Shevaocs : 450, 464. 

ShiveAj; Raja, commandant of iSdndTi (1658k 

382. 

Shivsingh ; Rdja of Idar, sends Sajan Singh 
to help Momin Khin at the sieg<3 of AhmeclaMd 
, by the Mardths^s (1757) 341, 
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BholIbitr : ,519. 

■Shei Habsha: king of Magadka (610-642), 
defeats tke Hilnas, Gni'jjaras, Latas and the 
king of fc'indli and Malava, 497 ; drives away 
- Wliite Hd^ias, 600., 

Sjirimal : Brdlimans, 450 462 and note 2 ; 
Vanis, 463 ; Brdhmans, their origin, 44, 
See Bhinnadl. 

SheimAeis : nieaning-making of the name of, 
458 j brought back to Bhiiimal (1694), 464. 
SheimIl MahatmyA: legendary account of 
fclirimal, 461. 

SttEiKAaAE ; Shrimdl, 461 , 

SheieateXv : deputy of the Peshwa in Gnjardt, 
negotiates with Moiniii Kbdn for the release 
of Bhagvantrav j is recalled, 338, 

Sheiptjnj : another name of Jagsom, 460, 462, 
and note 3, 

Shttdeas : 530. See Sudaria. 

Shu E l AT KhIist : Kdrtalab Kliin, thirty-eighth 
viceroy of Gujarat (1684 -1703), *287 ; his 
campaign in Jhdldvddaand Sorathand storm- 
ing of the fort of Thdn, 288 ; captures Jodh- 
pur (1722), 303, See KartaUb Khan. One of 
Sher Shdh Snr^s generals in Mdlwa ; defeats 
Kadir Kh4n at Mandu ; appointed command- 
ant of Mdndu, 368-369 j recovers Malwa 
(1554), 369. 

SiiujI-ud-baulah ; na\vab of Laclmau, 341. 
Shute ; sailors of Somandth, 204. 
SiDDHABHATTA : grantee in Indra’S grant, 3 31. 
SiDUHAOHAKEAVAETiH : title o£ Siddharaja, 
173. 

Siddh ahema : grammar by Hemachandra, ISO. 
SiDBHA Hemachanuea : 191. See Siddbahema. 
SiudhIkta : 467, See Brahma Siddbdnta. 
SlDDHAPUE: town, Vanaraja^s image at, 352 ; 
holy place,. Mulardja^s grants at, 361; 
Jain temple at, 372 ; Eudrainahdlaya temple 
, at, 179 ; Kumdrapdla^s visits to, 383; Ahmed- 
shah’s march agamst,,237. ' 

8iDDHA‘EljA : Chaulukya king (1094 - 1343), 
356, 161, 162, succeeds Kama ; regency of 
his mother ; intrigues regarding his succes- 
. 81011 ; remission of pilgrim tax ; his wars with 
the kings of fc'aurashtra, Malwa, and Sindh ; 
his era ; his religious leanings and archi- 
tectural buildings, 171 - 181, 

<8ii)HPUE : 152, 161, 172,237, See Siddhapur, 
SiDi YxIeut : commandant of Janjira, offers 
to become a vassal of the emperor through 
the governor of Surat and receives the title 
of Ydkut Khan from the emperor with an 
annii*al subsidy of li Idkbs payable from the 
port of Surat, 285, 

Big-eedis J perhaps Sdgaradvipa or Cutch, 36. 
Bigeetis : kingdom' of, 535. 

SiGBeus ; probably Janjira, 535, 536, 540, 

SiHi Jagapuea : palace, 180 note 2. 

Bihoe : village in Ktlthiavdda, 64 note 5, 161; 
■: reservoir at, 180 note 2. . . 

^ilX'ditya ; of Malwa, irigning king of KaJnya 
Kiibja, 79. 

•SilAditva IV. : Yhilahhi king (691), 137. 
SiBiniTYA V. ; Valabiii king (722), 117. * 


^ilAdityaSetIseaya; Guiardt Clialukya king, 

56 , 108. ' " 
SiLAGANASUEi ; Jain priest, 151, 

SibIhIeas ; of the north Konkan, 527. 

BinipEASTfiA ; pci’liaps Sitha in Jhaldvdda, 
king of, present with M ulardja in the battle 
with Graharipu, ICO and note 2, 

Silas : tribe, 534. 

SilsilIt-ut-TitwIeikh ; written (851 - 852} 
by the merchant Sulaiman, 505 note 2. 

SlLVEiEA : James de, Portuguese captain, burns 
tbe ports of Fattan - Somndtb, Mangrul, 
Talaja, and Muzafarabdd ; Tliaiia, Basseiii, 
and Bombay, 347. 

Sim : ^country, king of, imprisoned by Siddba- 
raja, 179. 

SiMHA : maternal uncle of king Visaladeva, 202 ; 

era, 176, 20i. 

SiMHAPUBA: see Silior, 

SiMHASEHA': twenty-sixth Ksbatrapa, coin of, 

51. 

SiMXTLLA : modern Chaul, 533. 

SimyllA : modern Chaul, 540. 

SiEDA : Goa ICadamba chief, 173 and note 5, 

SiKD A : perhaps Vadnagar, 546. 

SinbAbue : Goa, 537, 521. 

. SiNBAN : in Kachh, conquest of, and Jama 
mosque founded at, 506 ; St.John or Sanjan 
in Tha'na near Daman, 507,508, 509, 614, 

616, 521, 623, 528, 529, 530, 

SiNBH ; conquered by Cbuddsamds, 389 ; 
expedition against by the Kao of Kachh, 342 ; 
Brahmans, 432 and note ‘2 ; king of, 467, 509, 

511, 513, 517, 533. See Sindhu. 

SiNBHU ; identified with Sindh, afflicted by 
Arab army, 109 ; rivci*, 189, 

SiNBHURAJA : killed by Siddharaja, 175, 179. 
SiNBii ; Mardtha leader, his unsuccessful 
attack on Sinor (1 781),, 409 ; at war with the 
English ; his treaty with the English at Brji 
Anjangaon (1803), 414. 

SiNBSAGAE : branch of the Indus, 617. 

SiiTDU : Dehal, 547. 
b'iNGALBiP : Ceylon, 512. 

»8 'inghas : tribe,' 534. 

BiK GHANA II. : Devagiri Yadava king (1209 - 
1247), 193 ; attacks Lavaiiaprasdda ; his 
treaty, 199. 

SiNGHAE : grandson of Sumra, extends his sway 
(1069), 517. 

SiNHANABEVA : see Singhamr. ^ 

Binoe ; attacked by Sindia (1781), 409. ,, 

Binthon : mouth of the Iiidsis, 538« 

Binthos ; Indus river, 544. 

Bieimaeaga : modern Birndl, 541. 

BihipallA : town, 5*40, 

SiEi Ptolemaios : Sri Puluinayi, Andhra king, 

37. 

SibishAPABEAEA : Sisodra, village, ^115, 

Sieohi : chief of, head of Bevra Bajputs, 465, 
SiBGPTOLEMAIOS : Sri-Puluimiyi, 543, 

SmUB ; Amoghavarsha’s inscription at, 124. 
Sisobani KAni : queen of Kumdrapdla, 188. ■ # 

SISOBIA : R/ilja of Mevad, struggles with Akbar^ 

; 140 . 
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^!lSOJ)RA : village, 115, 

SxTiLA : ill Jlialdvdda, 160 note S, 

Bivachitta : Goa Kadamba king (114:7 - 117^) ) 
173 and note 3, 19o. 

&vi.J 1 : 145 ; foniider o£ tlie Mardtlia empire, 
plunders Surat (1664), 2S4, 386 j idunders it 
for tlie second tune (1670), 284, 386 ; equips 
bis fleet at Alibdg, comes to tlie mouth of the 
gulf of Cambay j carries off Mughal pilgrim- 
ships, 386 j captures Pdrnera and Bagvdda 
forts to the south of Surat (1672), 387, 
BirXNAJ^DA KuMiBAPiiEsvAEA : temple of, 
183. 

SxvasIna : king of, conquered by Hammuka, 
163. 

SiVEAjruE ; success of the Naikdds at, 446. 
SiWABA : town, 638. 

SiriJiRlv GilKWiB : 342. See Saydji Gdikwdr. 
Skanea: twenty-seventh Kshatrapa, 63. 
Another name of Amoghavarsha, Dakban 
Raslitrakiita king, 126. 

Skakdagupta : seventh Gupta king (464 - 470), 
inscription at Bbitdri and Girntir, 69; at 
Junagadh, 73, 74 ; coins, 70-714 80 note 1 ; 86. 
Skanda FttrXna ; 461. 

Skvthia: bindh, 644. 

Bodhali Viv : step -well at Mangrol, 176, 
SoDHA PaemAes : 217 note 3, 

SopALA : 522. 

SOHADA : ruler of Mdlwa, 1 98. 

SohbAe Am : 313. See Sohrdb Khafn. 

SoheIb KhAn : governor of Surat (1730), SIO ; 
conlirmed in the appointment ; driven out of 
Surat (1732); settles at Bhdvnagar, 333 ; 
appointed governor of Viramgdm (1736) ; is 
defeated at Dholi by Eatansingh Bhandiiri, 
315-316. 

SojiTEA : village, battle of (1725), 307. 

SoLAicr : see Solankk 

SdfAKEiS : 136 ; 191 ; Eajputs, their settlements, 
464 ; their kmgdom, 465 ; their change of faith 
(743), 463 and note 2, 468 ; of Anahilavdda, 
section of the Bhinmdl empire, 469 ; dynasty 
(961 - 1242), 526. Bee Chaulukyas. 

Bolla ; son of Udas a Vania, minister of Kama, 
170. 

SoM ; builder of tbc Sun temple, 452. 

SoiviA : builds the gold temple of Somanatha, 
390. 

SoMACHAEDEA : Homachaiidra’s name after his 
consecration, 191. 

SomAditya : Mulardja’s ancestor, 157. 
Bomai^Atea ; temple, 79 note 3, 154, 164 ; 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni (1024), 166- 
168 ; Miyanalladevi’s pilgrimage to, 172* 
ICnmdrapdla^s pilgrimage to, 187, 190 ; Lava- 
naprasdda grants a village to, 200 ; destroyed 
by Muhammadans in 1297, 205. Bee Bomndth. 
SomanAtha Patak *. inscription in Bhadrakali’s 
temple at, 81 ; rebuilding of the shrine at, 
189 ; house- tax imposed for the maintenance 
of a mosque at, 204. 

BomabAja : son of gahajiga, builds a temple at 
^ Frabhdsa, 176. 

SoMA,§ABMMAN : Brahmanic king of Cambodia 
(610) 499. 


Bome^VARa : poet, author of Kix1}ikaumudi 
and Vastnpdlacharita, 174, 399, 202, 
BomesyarA : shrine, re-built by Kumdrapdla, 
189 aud note 2. 

SoMEsVAEA; king of the Hoysala Balldlas of 
Dvdrasamudra (1252), 203 note 3. 

SomnAth: 229 and note 1, 232-233, 507, 
508, 510 ; destruction of, (1025), 512 ; 

pilgrimages to, 531 ; legendary origin and 
description of the temple of, 521, 622, 523, 
529, 531. Bee Somandtha. 

SoMBUEAs : 464. 

SonArs: goldsmiths, 450. 

Bongad : head-quarters of Pildji Gaikwnlx’, 304 ; 
330; 390, Fort, the citadel of Mdndu, cap- 
tured by Humdyun in 1534, 356 ; 367-368, 
SoNGAEA Eajputs : 451 notes 3 and 4, 
SoNOTs: 465, 

BorAb KhAn : see Sohrdb Klhiln. 

BopArA: near- Bassein, southern Maiiryail 
capital, 34, 38, 

SoRATH : chief of, owes allegiance to GoEas, 
143 ; annexed to the Chaulukya kingdom of 
Analiilvdda, 176 ; name and extent, 208 and 
notes 1 and 3, 209 ; land-raid system of the 
Marathds in, 418-419. 

Boter Meg as ; coins of, 19, 

SOTTBOUTTOU town, 541. 

SouPARU : modern Supdra, 540. 

SouppARAi 546. See Sux>dra. 

SousiKAifA : town, 538. 

Southern Skythians : 537. 

Souza ; Faria-e, Portuguese writer (1650), 349. 
Specht : author, 145. 

Spencer : Mr., chief of the English factory at 
and governor of the Castle of Surat, 343. 

Bhavana ; identified with Barbhon, 123. 
Sei GhApa : dynasty, 467, 

Sei Devi : 152. 

Sei GaupAs : branch of Gujardt Brdhmans, 
their origin, 161. 

Sei Gupta : see Gupta. 

Sei Haesha; king of Magadha (606-641), 

, 467. 

Sei Haesha charita i life of Sri Harsha, 467. 
Sri Jayatasihapeva ; 470. 

Sixi Lakshmi : gate name, 449, 

Sei Mala : identified with Bliinmdl, 160, 
Seinagaea: seat of Jetbva power, 138, 

SeipAla : biddhardja’s poet-laureate, 180, 
Seisthala-Sibphapuea : troubled by Edk- 
shasas or demons, 174. 

Sri Vallabha : see Amoghavarsha. 
Seongdzan-gambo *. (640-698), founder of 
Tibetan power and civilization, overruns Tarim 
, valley and Western China, 501. 

SeyAsraya ^ilAditya : (669 - 691), Ms 

plates ; 107 - 108 ; Yuvaraja (691 - 692), 110, 

111 , 112 . 

StAmbha : king, threatens Edshtrakiita king- 
dom in the Bakhan, 123, 

Stambhatibtha : moderji Cambay, 1 23 ; 
granted to &ngaudas by* Miilardja, 161; 
temple at, repaired by Kumdrapala, 190, - 
Stbphanos; of Byzantium, geographer, 546. 
SthayirAs; 193. 
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Sthihamati : Dame o£ a BodMsattva, ^9 and 
note 1, 85. 

St, Mabtin : 584, 538, 539. 

Steabo ; Eomaii geographer (b,c. 50 - ad. 20), 
16, 17, 632, 635, 536« 

Steanqees : settlements- of , in Gujarat, 1. 
SuAEATARAT.® : 533, 534:. 

S 0 AEI : Silvaras of Central India, 633. 

Sfbah: province, 211. 

SitbahdIr : Mugbal viceroy, 231, 

SuBAEA: 508, 609, 614, 616, 523 note 4, 529. 

See Supara, Surabara, and Surat. ■ 

SdbhadeX : Krishna^s sister, 9, 10, 

SUBHAKEsi ; king of tile Kamtoka, 170. 
S0BHATAVAEMAN : king of Mdlwa, 198. 
SuBHAT0NaA : another name ’ of Akaflavarsha, 

: 126 . ■ ■ * ■ , ■ 

SbdabiA ; Shudars, husbandmen, 530, 
Sd'DAesAna : ancient lake near Girnar, 35, 36, 
69. 

SudAsa : northern Kshatrapa king, 23. 
Suddhakkijmbadi ; ancestor of Prachanda, • 
129. 

SueIrah ; 514, See SnpAra. 

Suketuvaemman : inscription at Vdda of, 107. 
SuKLATiETHA ; place on the Narbada, 162. 
SUKEITA Sankietana : Sanskrit work on 
Cbavada kjngs, 149 and note 2, 154, 156, 159 
note 3, 371, 194, 195, 196. 

SuLAiMiN : merchant and traveller, author of 
Silsilat-ut-Tawiirikh, 498, 506 and note 2, 
525, 626, 527, 530. 

SuLTlNaANJ': Stupa at, 51. ' 

SuMi-TRA : Hindu settlements of, 493, 527 
.'■528, ' 

SUMBA : chief, 139 ; king of Sindh, 160 j tribe, 
sovereignty of Sindh passes to, 5 17, 

Sdnda ; hill range, 456. 

Send A MXta : shrine of, 455, 456. 

SiTNO-YtTN ; Chinese ambassador (a.d. 520) 74, 
75, 502. ■ 

SiTN TEMPLE; 465; description of, 459-460; 

history, 460 - 461 ; dates, 463. 

Senth : Arab outbreak at, 441 . 

Sen-ivoesiiip : Mult4n, 142 and notes 2 and 5, 
iSepIea : near Bassein, its various names, 523, 
529, 546, 547. 

SueabIra : apparently Surat, 514, 516 ; 

Biipiira, 523. 

SerabIya ; Surabara, Surat, 507 and note 3^ 
, 514 . 

Serje : tribe, 533. 

SuEAjMAL : claimant to the IiunivaSda gddi 
' or cliicfsliip, 44 1« 

Sceajpel; gateway, 450 note 1. 

SeeapPla ; brother-in-law of Jaya^ekhara, 

• 350 , 151 . '.■/ «■ 

SubIsiitea : ancient division of Gujarat, 6, 
35, 30^, 335; lord of, taken prisoner by 
Siddbaraja, 176 - kingdom of, 535; Verdval, 
547. 

S ERAST : KathiaViUja, 506, 

Seeastea : village, 538. ^ , 

Seeasteene ; Sur/isbtra, 15-16, 637, 53S, _ 

Seeat; plate of SryaSraya Sil^ditya at, i07j 
108 ; Karka’s grant at, 124 ; Kirtkaja’s grant, 


at, 169, 230 ; 235 ; sacked by the Portuguese 
in 1531, 347.,* plundered by*Malik Amhar in 
1609, 224 and note 2 ; by Shivrfji in 1664, 
284, 386 ; ShivajPs second, attack on, in 
1670, 284, 386 ; Matittba's at ; permission 
granted by the emperor to let pass the Portu- 
guese ships from (1700- 1703), 292 ; affairs 
at; Mulla Muhammad All’s success at; his 
imprisonment and death at, by Tegbeg Khin, 
the governor (3732 - 1734), 313 j affairs at 
(1748), 331 ; cession of the revenues of Surat 
to the -Marg^this under Keddrji G4ikw4r 
(1747), 332 ; affairs at (1750) ; 333 ; attacked 
by Eaghnuathrav (1752), 334 ; affairs at 
(1758) ; castle taken by the English (1759), 
343; treaty of (1775), between 11 ighoba and 
the Bombay Government, negotiated by Na" 
rotumdas, 402 ; treaty of, declared invalidby 
the Supreme Government, 405-406 ; 514 ; 523. 
Seeat : Atb4vis5, plundered by the Maratb^s 
(mO), 409. 

SebbAeah : mouth of the Tapti, 523. 

Seei : sage, title conferred on Hemachandra, 

‘ 191 ; tribe, 534. 

Servey : by Todar Mai (1575), 223. 

Sebya : gate name, 449 ; Sun God, 461 ; Pur^n, 
464,465. ' 

Betabnatabsha : another name of Karka l., 
124, 

SeybittinAtha : installation of, in Sakuiiika 
Vihdra, 186, 

Syabhea ; name of country, 10 note 1, 36 and 
, note 3* 

Syabheayati : see Sabarmati. 
SvABGAROHANAPEASADA ; shrine, OH Satruff- 
jaya in honour of Vastupala, 202 . 
Statamvaba ; bridegroom -choosing, of Burla- 
bhadevi, 162-163. 

SwAt:468, 

Syasres ; Eds Fartak in Arabia, 536* 

Bydeos : town, 538, 

Syeasteene ; 544, 

TABAKAT-I-NiSIRI ; 196. 

TIban ;»-king of Tafak, 527, 

Tabari ; Arab writer (838 - 932), 524, 

TabasO : probably Pandharpur, 541. 

Tabasoi: 541, BeeTabaso. 

Tabi : the Tapti, 510. 

Taeab : the Panjab, 526 ; women of, 527. 
TAfan : apparently the Panjab, 627. ^ 

Tagaea; town, identification* of, 540-641, 545* 
Taghi : rebellions Gujarat noble, 513, 618. 
TahsiEDAR ; sub-divisional officer, 210. 
Tailakhaei : Bdlva tribe, 534. 

TaieapA ; king of Tejjngana, 158, 159. 
Taieappa : western Ciidlukya king, over- 
threw the Kashtrakuta dynasty (972), I2O3 
131,519. 

TIjikas : Arabs, 149. 

TAjpee ; village, 438, 

Tlstih Maasib ; 512, 519 and note 4. 

Takhat Bai ; wife of Anandidv Gdik%vdr| 
426 and 68. 

TAj-PL-meek ; Gujarat governor (1320), 230* 
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TaekAdesA : tract o£ country (Panjilb), 3, 408, 
TalabdaS : wild tribe, 135. 

Taiaja pout ; burned by tbe Portuguese {1632), 
347. 

Talbi: lake, 453. 

Pale 8ap : lake, 499, 504. 

Palp AT : state land, 215, 227. 

TAM‘i.CHi; name borne by JAms, 139. 

Tamachi ; son of Eaisingji, restored to Kavi- 
nagar (1673), 286. 

Tambea Barani : apparently tlie Tdpti, 510. 
Tamhal : Anhilawdra, 516. 

TlMBANAaEi: local name of Cambay, 208 
note 3, 

Tamlite: port on tbe Htagli (A.B. 100), 499, 
533. 

Tamealiptakas : of Tamliik, 533* 

Ti-NA : modern Thana, expedition against by 
Usman, 505, 508, 509, 523. 

TAnah : 508. See Tbdna. 

TAnea : country, 467 and note 7, 

TankAs : coin, 222 note 1. * 

Tantriks : prodciSnt in tantfa (ebarms) branch 
of learning, 101, 

TappA : Bralnn-Bliat, 457, 460. 

Taprobane : Ceylon, 543. 

PApti : river, 514, 523. 

TAeApur ; near Cambay,’ 337. In the Thdna 
district, sacked by the Portuguese (1531), 347. 
TArieh-i-AlAi I work of Amir Khusrao, 516 
note Qj 

TArieh-i-PirtjzshAhi : work of Zid-ud-din 
Barni, 514, 515, 617. 

TAeieh-i-eAmil : work of Ibni Asir, 522 
note 4. 

TiRiKH-i-MAASirifi : written in 1600 A.D., 517 
and notes 7, 8, and 10. 

TAeieh-i-MubAeakshahi : notices Asawal 
{1403-1604), 513. 

Taeieh-i-Taiiibi ; written A.i). 1521, 139, 517 
note 12, 51S. 

TarisjakAt : sea customs dues, 213 note 1. 
Tartariyeh-birham : coin, 469 and note 2, 
519 and note 8, 

TAtArkhAn : hiilttiu of Gujarat, 513, • 
TathAgata : see Gautama. 

TAtia Topi ; rebel, enters the Panch Mahdls, 
441 ; corresponds with the chiefs of Jain- 
khandi and Kargund ; is defeated at ‘ Chhota 
Udepiir, 445, 

Taxila : town, 490, 491, 646, Takshasila tribe, 
534. 

Taylor : Captain (1857), 438. 

Tazjyat-ttl- Ansar : work of Abdullah Wassdf 
(1300), 518. 

TeGbeG KhAn : governo* of Surat, defeats the 
forces of Moinin Ivh4n and contrives (1733) to 
become governor of Surat, 313 ; cruelties of, 
at Surat, 315 ; kills Mulla Muliammad Ali, 
331; dies (1746)5 330. 

TejahpAla : minister of tbe first two YdghelA 
chieftains and famous temple-builder, l99 j 
accompanies Viradhavala in the expedition 
against the rulers of Vanthali; defeats 
Ghughula, chief of Godhra, 201. 


TblinGAna : Andhras of, 533. 

Telikgas : Telugus, 534. 

Telugus: 534. 

Temples : in GujarAt, of brick and wood up to 
ninth century, 79 and note 3, 

TennA : village granted, 130. 

Territorial bivisions ; under the ValabhiSs 
their identification with the present, 82 and 
note 4. 

Territorial limits ; of Gujardt under Musal-» 
mdns, 207 and note 1, 2'08. 

Terry: 221 note 1, 224 note 2. The Bev.. 

Edward, chaplain to Sir T, Boe (1 6171 376. 
Petal : 145. 

Thaearias : caste, 530 and note 10. 

ThAkurs : petty chieftains, 215 note 2. High 
caste men, 530 note 10. See Thakarias. 
Thalut^ : identified with Tdmraliptakas, 
633, 

ThAn : 180 note "2 j fort in KathiavAda, head- 
• quarters of the Kathis, stormed by* Shuldat 
. Khdn (1693), 288. , 

ThAna town, burned by tbe Portuguese (1532) 
347; captured by the English (1774), 401, 
623, 524, 529, 634. 

ThanAdAbs : local officers, 210. 

Thar anb PArkar ; district, 538. 

Thatcher : Captain, 444. 

ThanAs : fortified outposts, 210. 

Thiseong ; king of Tibet (803 - 845), 501, 
Thilsongti-: king of Tibet (878 - 901), 501. 
Thom : apparently Great Lord, 497. 

TheOphila : town, identification of, 539. 

Thfr ; hill range, 456. 

Tiastanes ; Chashtana, 3 7, 540. 

Tiatoitra : modern Cliandor, 540. 

Tibet : countiw, ceases to aeknowdedge the over-' 
lordship of China (729), siweads its poW'Cr to 
the Yangtsekiaiig valley (750), confederacy 
formed by tbe king of China with Indian 
chiefs and Arabs against it (787), 5UI. 

I Tigris : river, 514. 

Tirgars : arrowinakers, 451. 

Tirhxjt : birthplace of Shigaudas, 161, 456 
iK)te 1. 

Tieipangalida; town, 541. 

Tirthakalpa : work, 176 ; written by Jinapra- 
bhasuri, 182 note 1. 

TiethankArs : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 
TirttpanatAea : near Koebin, 533. 

Tob: Colonel, 81, 145, 1S8, 203 note 7. 

Toba GirAs : roady-money jiayineht, 210, 227 
and note 1. 

TorAmAna : king (471), 72, 74-75 ; overthrows 
Budhagupta, 136, 146, 465, 496. , 

Tower : of victory, built by Mehmud Ixhilji 
(1442) at Mdiidu, 354. 

Tratkutaea: era, 110; era (249-2^0), 

114, dynasty (250 -450), 55 - 57, 

Trajan : (166), 497. 

Teambaesarovar : lake, 453. See Talbi. 
Teansoxiana ; country, 139,^ 

Trappaga : boat, 545. 

TrAtanoorb : Pandyas of, 534, 

Treaties : forms of, 19o - 200, 
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TeeATY ; conditions of, between Singliana and 
LavanaprasAda, 200. 

genealogy, 114 ; of RAsbtra- 
iitlta family, 121, 8ee Genealogy, 

Teetaydgj-A; second cycle, 461, 

Teeyatjka : distinct, 111. 

Tiiibbs : Indian, 535. 

TeibhuvanapIla : great grandson of BHnia 1. 
(1022 - 1064), and fatber of I^umArax^^la, mur- 
dered by SiddbarAjja, 182. Representative of 
AnabilavAda 8olankis, 203. 
TeibhuvanapXlayasati : temple at Babada- 
, ' pnra, 186. 

Tbieadiba : island, 642. 

Tsikuta : perhaps Jnnnar, 57, 58 note 1 . 
Trimbak : pond, 462, ^ 

Trims AK : Pandit, deputy of Kbanderav Gaib- 
wAr at AlimedabAd j Ms intrigues with Eakbr- 
nd-danlab, 320, 

Teimbaeeshwar IVlAHADET : ebriue of, 454, 
Trimbak J i : Dengle, appointed SarsubbA of 
AbmedAbAd ; causes tbe assassination of Gan- 
gddbar SbAstri (1815), 427 ; bis escape from 
Tbana, 428, 

TeimbakrIt : DAbbAde, son and successor of 
KbanderAo DabbAde (1720), 389 : advances 
with an army to Cambay (1726), 306, 391 ; 
bis jealousy of tbe interference of tbe Pesbwa 
in Gujarat affairs ; intrigues of, against tbe 
Pesbwa j intercourse of, with tbe KizAm ; 
confederacy with PilAji, Kaiitaji, and ,UdAji 
to i*escue tbe Maratba rAja from tbe BrAbman 
mmister ; defeat of tbe allies by tbe Pesbwa 
(1731) and death of, in battle, 312, 392 - 393. 
Tripitea: city, 57 note 4. 

TRiPUEilNTAKA : religions benefactions of, 
205. 

TEiPURUSirAPRlsXBA : Mabadeva’s temple at 
Anabllavada, 161 ; new temple of, 169. 

TEISlSHTHlSlLiKlPIJETJSHACIlAEITEA : liveS 

of sixty -three Jain saints, compiled by Hema- 
cbaudra, 193. • 

Teopika ; Tiriipanatara, 533. ^ 

TtTHPAT-UL-KiBiM, : the, 139, 638, ■ 

TrGHLiK : name borne by Jams, 139. 
Tu-bif-h’o-po-tu : Chinese name of Dbruva- 
patn Talabbi king, 79. 

Turks : 189 ; advance of, 497, 507, ^ 

Tueitshka : blabomedan army dispersed by 
MularAja II. in cMldbood, 195 and note 4. 
Turkshkas : 189. See.Turks. 

TushAspa : Yavana governor of Asoka in SurA- 
sbtra, 14* 

Tyndib : Kadalundi, 546. ' ■ . 


TTda: see Udaya, 172. , 

Ueaji PayIr : Pesbwa^s general . in. ■'GujarAt 
(1727) 3 is outmanoeuvred by PilAji and 
KAiitAji 3 bis retirement to MAlwa, 308x 
captures MAiidu ( 1 ' 696 )| 382 3 in SurAsbtra, 
14. 

B"i>aipi:r ; town tblevAcl), 632. 

Udaiestaba: temple, 172, 

VmwBK&A: viBage, 1B2,, ■ 


XJbata : minister of Cbaulukya king Eania 
and builder of tbe tenmle " Udaya- Vai‘a:ba, 
170. 

TJdayaohanbea : one of KumArapAla’s leading 
Pandits, 190. 

Udatabitya : inscription of, at Uclepur, 164 5 
KumArapAla’^s inscription in tbe temple of, 
185. 

Ubayagmri caves : Gupta inscriptions at, 

66 - 66 . 

XJDAYi.MATi : queen of Bbima I., builds a step- 
well at AnabilavAda, 169 3 persuades her son 
Kar na to marry Miy Analladevi, 1 7 1. 

Ubayaka : BiddbarAja^s minister, helps Euni- 
arapAla, 183 3 is appointed minister by 
KumalnpAla, 184 3 and is mortally wounded 
in tbe tight with tbe king of Surasbtra, 186. 
XJdAyapttea : inscription of UdayAditya at, 
164 3 UumArapAla’s inscriptions in tbe temple 
at, 185 5 grant to tbe god of, 187 ; 194 note 
4. 8ee Udexnir. 

Udaya VarIma ; temple at KarnAvati, 170. 
Udayasimhadeva : Cbohan king, captures 
BJiinmal, 470. 

Udepitr : 164. See Udayapura. 

Ueebet ; Nicholas, English merchant (lOll), 
224 note 2, 449 and note 2, 

Ug-rasena : legendary YAdava chief of 
BwaJrka, 9, 

Ujjair ; 174 j visited by KumArapAla in bis 
exile, 183 5 513 note 9. 

Uleg-u KhIn : general (1297), 229 ; 5I2 3 515. 
XImIbIi ; widow of Kbanderkv DAbbade, goes 
to Gujarat to avenge Pilafji’s death and 
marches upon Abmedabdd, 314, 393 3 intrigues 
of, against tbe Pesbwa 3 recognises BAmAji as 
her agent in GujarAt (1736), 394 3 causes 
Rangoji to be set at liberty and reappoints 
Mm her agent in GujarAt (1745), 329, 39$; 
dies (1748), 332, 396. 

Umaist : Persian GuH, 505 523, 

Umar Ibr-ae KhattIb : Kbalifab (634 - 643)^ 
505 and note 5 , 513, 523. 

Umeta: copperplate grant from, 113 note 6, 

UmvIea: identified with Umra, 130. 

Ukdaeau : apparently Tindbya mountain, 
517. 

UPAKESlaACCHA .* 469. 

Upaeavata : Tiradbavala’s horse, 201. 

Upton : Colonel, special envoy dexmted by the 
Calcutta Government to negotiate wi^ 
ministers in Poona, 406. * 

UsHAVADiTA : Saka viceroy (100 - 120), gifts 
of, 25-26. 

UsmIn : governor of Bahrein and Persian 
Gulf, 505, 613, 523* Third Kbalifab (643- 
655), 505 and note 5. 

Utbah ; governor of Basrah, 505 note 6 , 
Utsarpini*. age, 193. 

UTTAMAPWEtrsHAS *. Jahi saMts, 451 note 3, 
UttamiyIe ; female demon, 455.^ 

Uzain : identified with Ujjaiuij expedition 
againstj 109, 467» 
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; inscription of Sutefcnvarmmati at, 107. 

VIdA; religious discussion, 181. 

VadApAdraka : identified witli Barocla, 125. 

VAD<3'i.ON : convention of, disavowed by tlie 
Bombay Council (1779) j 407, 

TadeiAr : 149, 150. 

Vadhvan : 469. See Tadbwafn. 

YadhwAk : capital of tlie Ch^pa dynastv, 138, 
139; 380 note 2; 186. 

TADNAaAR: town, ancient names of, 6; 
besieged byAntdii BliaJsbar, again by Kantaji, 
burnt (1726), 307 ; 467 ; 646. 

VA<3'AI>H; local .name, 208 note 3, 

VAgi-abhava : see BAliada. 

VAO-anAcncHHA .* modern Tdgbodia, 125. 

YAgheba: principality of, 465 f d3rnasty 
(1240-12903,626. 

YA^helA hero : see Yira YigbeU. 

YAghelAs : brancli of tbe Cbaululcyas of 
Analiilav^idca , help tbe last Chanlnkya king 
and succeed him, 196-197; tbeir rule and 
genealogy, 198-206. 

VAGhodiA: 125. 

VAgea : 129 and note 3. 

YAhadhasimha : 471. 

Yaieisimha : Ohavacla king, 154, 156. 

Yaisha ; 630. See Baiswia. 

YajeshaneAE GAYbishaneab : ^ Mr., Naib 
XHvdn of Bhavnagar ; his collection of articles 
found in Yalabbi, 78 note 1, 

YAkhatsingh : fifty-nintb or the last viceroy 
of GujarAt appointed by the imperial court, 
332, 

Yala: Valabhi, 506. 

Yalabhi; probably Gujars, 4, 5 note 1 ; capital 
of Valabhi dynasty ; identified with Yaleh, 
78 and note 1 ; Mstory, 78 - 106 ; year, 204 ; 

465, 466 ; Mihir or Garjjte conquest of 
(490), 489 j its great sea port and capital over- 
thrown, 606 ; 624 ; 525. 

Yalabhi : Ballidra or B4shtrakiita king, 516. 

VaiAhaka ; province, mentioned by Jinaprabha- 
suri, 78. 

Yabahi: Yalabhi, mentioned by Jimprabha- 
suri, 78. “ 

YabEe modern name of Valabhi, town, its site 
examined (1872), 78 and note. 

Valbabha.'.' head of the Dakhaii Edshtrakiitas, 
127, 525, 

VabbabharAja : is installed by his father 

«‘-Ch4mmida, marches against Malwa, dies of 
simll-pox, 162. «• 

Table : Dela, Italian traveller at Msindu (1623) 
381. 

YAmanasthali ; modern Tanthali, 160, 

YAmarAsi: Bandit iif Kum4rapala’s court, 
insults Hemachandra, loses his annuity, 193. 

Yanaeaja: ChAvadA king (720-780), horn and 
bred in forest, founded AnahilavAcja; his 
installation, his image, his successors, 150, 
151-153,153, 155; 512. 

Yaij-Biisdoex ; grant of Govind III, at, 123 j 

466, 468. , . 

Tanga : modern Bengal, 124, 468. 

TAhkAnbb ; 295, , 


TAnki: creek near BalsAr, 125. 

Yankika : 126, Bee TAiild. 

Yankund : forest pool, 454. 

YAnta : share, 215. 

VAntAdAes : sharers, 212. 

Vanthabi : 136 ; Chudasainas settle at, 139 ; 
capital of Graharipu, 160 ; its inilers killed by 
Yiradhavala YAghela, 200 - 204. 
YAradapAbbika ; Village, 130. 

VaeAha : wild boar coin, 219 note 2 ; Boar god, 
451. 

VaeAhA Mihiea : astronomer, 533, 534, 540. 
Vaeabatta: tribe, 534, 

V AEDHAM Anaptje A : modem Vadhvdn, 17 6, 
YAEEBATJS;) 1 

VaeiAvi : modern Varidv, 128. 

Yaebis : wild tribe, 634. 

YaetaniAs ; police subordinates, 213, 
VaethemA ; traveller (1603-1508), 220 note 2. 
VaevAb : 144, 174 note 1. See Barbaraka. 
Vaevaeaka : see Barbaraka, 

YAsaka: camp, U3. 

Yasanpasena; king of NeptU, 84. 

YashistA: sage, 461, 

VAsingapuea : ISO note 2. 

Yasishthi; river, 541, 

YasttjpAba ; Lavanaprasdda’s minister builds 
magnificent Jain temples, 199 and note 2, 200, 
201, 202 End note 1, 

YASTbpABAOHAEiTA ; life of Yastupkla by 
8omesvara, 199. 

Vashdeva; Kushdn king (A. E. 123-160), 37. 
VASHpEVA : Chohdn king (780), 157, 
VAsitpevas : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 
Yatapapeapxjba : probably Baroda, 183. 
YatsaeAja : 466, 468 ; Gurjjara king, his 
success in Bengal, 527. 

Yatajabbadeva manager of Tripurushaprd- 
sdda temple, 161. 

Ybnijthabi: Vania's Yanthali, 133. 

VbrAvab : inscription at, 81, 176, 203, 204, 
• 521, 547. 

YerIvsAbji : of Eajpipla, 295. 

YERvSOVA : fort in Salsette, taken by the 
English (1774), 401. 

YighAeaseeni : list of kings, 149 and note 2, 
152, 154, 155, 156, 162, 370, 171, 1S3, 204, 
YipvA'SAlA : Sanskrit college, 453 & note 1. 
VidisA ; Besnagar near Bhilsa, 65, 6G. 
YidyAphaeAs : ancestors of north Konkan 
Sildhdras, 129. 

VigeahaeAja ; king of Ajmir, 157. 
YijayAditya : Chalukya king (696-773), 150, 
ViJAYAPtTRA : identified with Bijapur near 
Pard-ntii, 108, 110. 

YijayaeAja : (Jhdlukya prince, his grant, lOS, 

110 , 112 . 

YuayAeka : Goa Kadamba king, 172 note 3. 
Vijayasena: fifteenth 'Kshatraxsa (238-249) 
coins of, 46 - 47, 49. 

ViJifALADEVA : Ajayapala'ji, doorkeeper and 
murderer, 195. 

Yikeama : era, 204. 

YikeamAbitya ; Dakhan Ghdiukya king, 56 ; 
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Satyrs raja, Chalukya king ($80), 107, 110, 
ill, 112 ;:’gives ■ Ij^ta to Ms brother Jayasim- 
ha, 117. „■ : L07. 

VikbamIditta : name of Ohandragupta II., 66, 
¥lKBAMAsi3ttHA : Faramira king of Chan- 
dra vati, joins the king of fo'dmbhara and is 
dethroned by Kumdrap^la, 185, 188. 

ViLLAG-B OBFICESS ; Mughal, in Gnjarit, 212. 
Timala : general of Bhima I., subdues Dhan- 
dhuka chief of A^bu and builds on A^bu Jain 
teniiiles, 169* 

ViMALAVASAHi ; group o£ Jain tem^ples on 
AT3U, 169 and note 1. 

Vinayaditya: Gh4lukya king, 66, 110 ; his 
inscriptions, 111* 

'ViNAXiDiTYA ' MANaAjjABlirA copperplate 
grant at Balsiir of, 108# 

Vincent: 542, 

ViNDHYA: mountain, northern limit of Padda 
I,''s Gurjjara kingdom, 115 ; its king, 163 ; 
southern boundary of Knmirapiila's kingdom, 

, 189; 468; 517, 

ViNDir; the Vindhyas, 510, 

YibadAman; thirteenth Kshatrapa (A,d. 236- 
238), coins of, 46. 

Fisadhavai^a : VAghela king (1233-1238), 179, 
196, 197 ; his father abdicates in his fa¥Our ; 
Ms expeditions against Vanthali, Bhadresvara, 
and Godhra, and his treaty with the Sultin 
of Dehli, 200-201, 208, 

ViEAMATi : Jain nun, brings up Vanar5<ja, 161. 
ViEAMA Vis AD A : see Visaladeva, 

ViramgAm : Muna lake at, 180 note 2 ; dis- 
turbance at (1734), 314 ; Sher Kb4n BAbi 
appointed governor of, 315 ; expulsion of the 
MarAthAs foom, by BhAv Singh, 323 ; besieged 
by the MarAthAs ; surrendered by BhAvBingh, 
323, 324 ; given by Rangoji to the Musal- 
mAns, 326, 513, 518. 

ViRPUR : 180 note 2, 206. 

ViRA Vagheda : 198 and note 6. See Yiradha-^ 
vala, 

Visaladeva: VAghela king (1243-1261), 
defeats Ms brother and TribhuvanapAla 
Solanki ; refuses to acknowledge an overlord 
.and lessens the miseries of a three year s^ 
famine, *203, 206. Ruler of ChandrAvati, 204. 
Vis ALAN AGAR a : fortifications of, repaired by 
Visaladeva, 203. 

Vishnu : a god, 46X, 

Tishnudasa : cMef, 65. 

VishopAka : 169, 

V ISHVAEAEMA : divine arcMtect, 461, 462- 
Vishvamitra: sage, 461. 

VisVasbna : twentieth Kshatrapa (294-300), 
coins of, 48-49- 

VisvAsiMHA: eighteenth Kshatrapa (272-278), 
coins of, 47- 

Vista VARAHA : father of GrahAri, 139. 
VifARAGA; title of Jayahhata I., Gurjjara 
ruler, 115 ; Jain Tirthankara, 196, 

ViTHAL DevXji: GMkwAr’s officer, captures 
MalhaTrrAv GdikwAr (1803), 413 ; appointed 
Subha in KatniAvAda, 426. 

ViTHAL Shukdev : lieutenant of BaghunAth- 
rAv in Gujarat, settles peace with JawAn 
Mard KhAn (1753), 337. 


Voi. -; exactions, 216, 227 and note 1« 

Veijjis : 456 note 1- 

VxAghrapalli : VAghela, the home of VAghe** 
, lAs, 198. 

TyAghramukha : Gurjjara king, 467^ 
VYiGHRARiJA .* ChApa king, 138 note 1. 
VyIgheIsa : perhaps VAgra, 129 and note 3. 


vv i-GHER : outbreak of (1859), 446. 

Wi^GHRiA : castrator, 451. 

■WaizIpur : village, 443. 

W-^KliHNiGiR : news-writer, 214. 

Walker: Major, sent by Governor Duncan to 
help GovindrAy^s party at Baroda, 412 ; resi- 
dent atBaroda, 413, 414 ,* Colonel, settles the 
KAthiAvAda tribute question, 416, 422, 423. 

Wallace : JColonel, political agent of Bewa 
KAntha, 446, 

Wanesa : 111. See Balisa. 

Wathen : Mr., 120. 

Watson : Colonel, 145, 466. 

Wazipah : land grants, 212 ; land held on reli- 
gious tenures by Hindus, confiscation of, by 
an .order- of Aurangzib between 1671 and 1674, 
285. 

Welsi|: Lieuti, takes the forts of PArneta, 
Indergad, and BAgvada (1780), 409«' 

West : the late Colonel, 110, 

West NXsik : connected with south GujArAt 
under the ChAlukya rule, 110. 

White Hunas ; foreigners 142 -146 5 459 ; 
in north Sindh and south PanjAh, 496; 
defeat of, by Sassanians and Turks (650 *600), 
497; settle in Yannang with Tibetans and 
Kedarites, 501. See Hiiiias. 

WiGGED FIGURES ! 458 and note 2. 

Wilfred : 541, 

Wilson ; Dr. John, 145. 

XoANAt town, 538. 

Xodeake ; 539. 

Y ac^i : capital of KdrAjang or Yunnan (1290), 
?01, 604. 

Yadava kingdom ; at DwArikA, establishment 
of, 8. 

YXdavas: 621. 

Yajanas'ila : BrAhman, 461. 

Yainasri^ : Andhra king, 38, 

Yajurveda: 534. 

Yaksha j king, 454, 456 ard note 1 ; statue of, 
described, 458- 458 j high day of, 458, 465, 
Yamuna : river, 533. 

Ya^adaman I. ; fourteenth Kshatrapa (a.d, 
239), coins of, 46. 

YAtADAMAN II, : twenty-sccond Kshatrapa (a.d* 
320), coins of, 49. 

Yashvanteat ; minor son of TrimbakrAv 
DAbhAde made Kenapati by BAjirAv Feshwa 
(1731), 393, 396. 

Ya^odharman : king of MAlwa* 76, 77 ; 
defeats Huns, 143 ; defeats Mihirakula the 
famous White Hun conqueror at Karur (530)j, 
496. 
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Yasobhavala I Kum4rapitVs viceroy, 1S7 ; 
set on his uncle’s throne hy Kum4rapalla, 189, 

Yasotaemait : king o£ Mlwa, 160, 172, 173, 
174 ; his war with Siddharj^ja, is taken 
prisoner and kept in a cage, 177-178, 496. 

Yaubheya ** Kshatriya tribe, 19 and note 3, 
36-37, 64 and note 3, 138, 

Tavaita : 12 ; people, 119 ; language, 360, 456 
note I5 migration of, to Indo-China (100), 
499, 

YavAnI^VA ; Yavana prince of Pdrlipur, 139. 

Yayai^i ; handmaids, of the Indian drama, 545. 

YayIti ; king, son of Nahnsh, asks boon from 
the Sun, 460 and note 2. 

Yemejt : country, 535. 

Ybsodharmmait ; 143. See Ya^odharman. 

Yb-tA-i-li-to : 345. 

Ye-tha : White Huns, 75, 142, 145. Sea 
Ye-ta-i-li-to. 

Yoga ; BrAhman donee, 126, 

Yog-arIja ; AnahilavMa chief (805-841), 324 ; 
mounts funeral pyre, 354, 155. 

Yoga§astba : work compiled hy Hemachandra, 

m ■ 

YogeSvabaj wnter of Crovind’s K^vi grant, 
126. 

YojASfA ; three miles, 610, 621. 

Yirilfr-YtrijT ; 144. 


YifEOHi':. foreign; tribe, 144, 456 note 1 j little^, 
' 600. See Eedarites, 

YtJETCHi ; see 144. See Yuechi. 

YtrGS : cycles, 461. 

YbeXvihIba.;. louse temple, 193. 

Yuee : Sir H., 499, 504, 637, 5SS, 539, 540. ^ 
Yukkan,: settlement in, of TMsrong and his 
successor Thi-tsong-ti, 503. 


Z AEAB KhXet ; Gujarat governor { 1371 ), 

231, (1391 - 1403), ^:232, 234 ; confined by. 
his son T4t^r Eh4n at As4wal, 513. 

ZakXt ; a tax, 213 note 1, 

ZamindAes : landholders, 225, : 216 note 1 ? 
three classes of, 226. 

Zamotika father of Kshatrapa, Chastana, 31. 
Zaemanokhegas : S'raman^c4rya at Athens, 
536. 

Zeeogerei: town, 540. 

ZiA-UB-DiK Babni annalist of Muhammad 
Tughlak’s rei^ and author of Tiirikh-i-FiruZ’ 
Sh^hi (1325), 513, 614, 517, 518, 

ZiMMiS ; infidels, 213. 

ZOseaees ; king ZaS^al or Za Asgal . or Za 
Hakal^, 543* 

ZtJEEiKAB Beg ; Mughal leader, is defeated by 
the Mar^thds (1716), 388. 



